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Xaga and Other Froxtiee Tribes of Xorth-East India. 

By Gertke’de 31. Godden. 

(Continued froni Vol . XXVI, 2; Xuvembcr, 1896.) 

[with pl.\tes i-t.] 

I. Xdgd Tribes} 

(iv.) 

Myths, Dances, and Songs. 

Myths . — Some Xiiga myths are of what may be called the 
primitive science type ; they are efforts to answer the question 
of how a certain people, institution, or custom came into exis- 
tence. 

A. c. K., Thus the Aos profess to have had their origin 
1891, p. 241. from a stone which is situated between an Ao \il- 
lage called Longsa and the Sangtam village of Luban. 

The Luhupas account for their presence on the earth by a 
story of cave-emergence, which they share in common with 
other primitive peojde. “ They say, they came out of a cave in 
the earth, at a place called 3Iurriugphy, in the hills, about four 
days’ journey north-east of the ifanipur valley. They at- 
Brown, tempted to leave this cave one by one, but a large 
p. 37. tiger, who was on the watch, devoured them suc- 

cessively as they emerged. Seeing this, the occupiers of the 
cave liy a stratagem, throwing out tiie effigy of a man they had 
dressed up, distracted the attention of the tiger, and took the 
opportunity of leaving the cave in a body : the tiger on seeing 
the numbers before him, tied. They placed a large stone on the 
top of a high hill near this spot (which still remains) as a mark, 
from which situation they spread in the hills around.” 

A more elaborate, but partially Hindu, explanation of origin 
was given liy the Eengma Xagas, an explanation covering the 
existence of four races and to some extent their distribution in 
Mackenzie, different kinds of land. The story is taken from the 
p. 213 journal of an officer who effected a tax settlement 

(quoting with the llengmas in 1848 : — “ They have no written 
Masters). language but they hold a tradition of their origin, 

' In some cases information may be given as Naga in the following paper 
whicli should include, or be referred to, other inhabitants of this frontier • these 
pages are published as open to correction on this point, especially as re-^ards 
possible error in the use of Dalton’s “ Ethnology of Bengal.” ° 
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. . . Formerly there were no Xagas in this world. It is here 
necessary to premise that the ‘world’ of the Eengma Xaga 
includes all that tract of country which can be seen from the 
highest peaks of the Eengma Hills, hut no more. It in- 
cludes Upper and Central Assam, and is bounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains inhabited by Abors, great enemies to the 
Eengma Xagas. Their tradition states that a young man 
whose name is not known came from some other country, or 
some other world, and alighted in the province of Assam. 
'Wandering in the forests here he met with a young woman, 
with whom he was so much pleased that he took her to 
be his wife. They lived comfortably together, and in course 
of time had four sons, — Earn, Krishna, Ahom, and Xaga.” 
When they had grown up to manhood their father became 
anxious to portion them out in the world, but desired first to 
ascertain their capabilities. His house was infested with mice; 
to try tlie ctualifications of his four sous he determined to set 
them to destroy the mice, and clear the house. Earn, as first- 
born, had the honour of the first chance. He tried his best, but 
effected little and was compelled to give it up as a bad job. 
Krishna was next called on, but he, instead of killing tlie mice, 
took up his pipe and began to play a merry tune and the mice 
all came dancing round him. Ahom was tlien ordered to try his 
skill, but Ahom was a poor weak soft-hearted lad without spirit, 
without energy, and wished for nothing but to sit still and smoke 
his tobacco, chew his paiitamook, and enjoy hiinself. He conse- 
quently killed no mice. The patriarcli was convinced of the 
incapability of the three elder sons, and ordered the youngest, 
Xaga to kill the mice, promising him a good reward if lie 
succeeded. Xagii immediately set to woik, and very soon 
cleared the house of mice, with which his father was so pleased 
that he gave Xiiga tlie first portion of the inheritance, allotting 
him all the high peaks on the Eengma Hills. To Earn, from 
whom the Mikirs descended, he gave the next lower range of 
hills. To Krishna, father of the Kacharies, he gave the low' 
hills and all the high spots of ground in the plains. To Ahom 
he gave nothing but the low giound in the plains, the rice 
pothars, the rivers, and the swamps. “ Thus was the world 
portioned out at the first, and so has it continued to the present 
day, except that the Mikirs are encroaching on tlie inheritance 
of their younger brothers and extending their cultivation close 
up to his villages. .Some have imagined that the Assamese 
have got the best portion, and that the rich and extensive 
pothars, which produce abundant crops without much labour', 
were selected for Ahom rather out of piity than otherwise ; his 
father being convinced bv his evident want of energy that he 

B 2 
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would never exert liiinself sufficiently to etfect any difficult 
office. The As.samese maintain their character to this day.” 

The Maram Xagas told what may he called a political myth, 
in explanation of the origin of their dual chieftaincy. “ A former 
Brown chief had two sons, of which the younger, who was 

p. 32. the greatest warrior, desired to usurp the place of 

Ids elder brother. He urged his father to give him the chief- 
ship. The old chief, afraid of his youngest son, and unable to 
deprive the eldest of his birth-right, determinetl on a stratagem. 
He told his eldest son to go and secretly bring the head of an 
enemy. This having been done, the old chief suninioned his 
sons, and, giving each a packet of provisions, desired them to 
proceed in such directions as they chose in search of enemies, 
for he who brought in first the head of an enemy should be 
king. The brothers took their lear'e, the youngest proceeiling 
where he thought he would soonest procure a head, the eldest 
bending his steps to where he had concealed the one already 
taken. This he brought out of its concealment, and proceeded 
with it in triumph through the village. Xor was the youngest 
long in returning with a head, but having been preceded by his 
brother, the chiefship was declared to be the rigid of the eldest. 
This, however, did not satisfy the younger son ; he persisted on 
being called chief, and the matter was comi)romised by both 
l^ing allowed to remain, one as the great, the other as the little 
chief . . .” 

The Luhupas have even provided an origin for their mode of 
hair dressing. The men .shaved the sides of the head leaving a 
Brown, ridge of hair on the top, some inches broad on the 
p. 38. top of the head and narrowing to the front and back 
with a small pig-tail; the crest of hair was sometimes long 
enough to be parted. “ Their tradition regarding this peculiar 
fashion is to the effect, that formerly, ages ago, the two sexes 
wore their hair alike, and combed back as among the Kukis ; 
to distinguish them, the above effective plan was resorted 
to.” 

Two Ijeliefs prevalent among the Xugas of the Xaga Hills 
District may be inserted here, though not strictly myths. In 
A. c. B., common with many, perhaps all, primitive people 
1891, p. 250. they believe in the power of men to assimie animal 
shape ; a belief whicli in their case takes the form of ‘ tiger- 
men,’ i.e., men with the power of turning themselves into tigers. 
“ Tiger-men,” Mr. Davis says, “ are well known, and I have^ the 
pleasure of the acquaintance of one. This gentleman is a .Senui 
chief of a small village in the Tizii I'alley. He him.self dis- 
claims the power, but that he lias it is implicitlv believed 
by tbe whole of the f^em;i and Angimi trilies. ” A whole 
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A. C. K., village of tiger-men is said to exist in the far 
1891, p. 251. north-east.”^ 

■ The Xiigils of tliis District also l)elieve in the 
existence of a village inhabited only by women, lying 
in the direction of the tiger-men village, i.e., towards the i'ar 
north-east ; “ The population of this village is kept up by its 
inhabitants being visited by traders from the surrounding 
tribes.” 

Dances. — The dramatic element is very conspicuous in the 
Robinson, Xiigu daiices. “ All the Xiigii dances are imitations 
p. 395. of some action ” according to liobinson. The war 

dances of the more Eastern Xagas, as described by Dalton, 
commenced with a review or sham fight. Armed warriors 
advanced in extended order, nothing being visible but black 
shi(.'lds creeping along the ground. "Wlien sufficiently near to 
their imaginary enemy, they sprang up and flung the spear ; 
this was supposed to take effect, and seizing a tuft of grass, 
representing the head of the dead foe, with the left hand, and 
cutting it out with the battle-axe, they retreated with the clod 
Dalton, hanging lit’ the grass over their shoulder, as the skull 

p. «. or scalp. This was followed by a sort of triumphant 

song or dance in which the women joined. 

From notes by Mr. Damant it appears that in Xortlt Kachar 
tlie dances were affairs of the village, as were also the songs 
^ appropriate to each dance. “ They seem to have a 

Damant great variety of dances ; new ones are to be seen in 

1875, every r illage. Each dance has its own peculiar song 

Calcutta which is chanted by the whole village. Their war- 

Eeriew, toI. .^j.g very savage performances. They are 

generally danced by the older men, who are supposed 
to know more about such matteis. Each man is armed with 
his spear and the large shield, at the top of which he ctirries a 
quiver full of jJuiajis, i.e., small sharpened stakes of bamlioo 
which they stick in their path during a retreat. One of these 
tlances represents a fight and retreat, another a bear-hunt, and 
one is supposed to be danced after a victory when they come 
home in triumph with the heads of their enemies which are 
placed in the middle while they dance round them. The whole 
proceeding invarialjly winds up with a ‘ Ho ’ or shout. They 
begin very slowly, each side repeating ‘ ho ’ ; this gets gradually 
faster till they get into a perfect whirl of excitement, yelling 
as only savages can and throwing their spears into the air.” 
In dancing, these Xilgfis, ilr. Damant says, all came down in 
procession led by their band, which consisted generally of a 

^ ^fr. AV. Crooke tells me that he thinks it maT be safelj said that the idea of 
iuen turned into tigers is general in Northern India. 
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drum or two, and a pair of brass cymlials ; tliis was followed by 
the men carrying the tail feathers of the great horiibill alt 
dressed in their best, and sometimes with their legs painted 
white ; lastly, came the girls led by the eldest and gradually 
dwindling down to small creatures of alrout seven. They would 
be all dressed exactly alike, and walk in regular order ; when 
they reached the dancing place they <livided into two parties 
Sien-art, ^ach led bv two or three men followed by girls, 

p. 613. The cloth used by the Xorth Kachar Xagas in 

dancing had small triangles at regular intervals woven into it 
with red and blue thread, and fringes at each end. These 
Stewart, Xagiis are described as extremely fond of dancing, 

pp. 615-16. the women being the chief dancers and taking 

most interest in the exercise.* 

Saiigs . — As regards the Xaga songs we have the following 
Brown, notice given by Dr. Brown, of the Luluipa tribe : — 

p. 42. “ Their singing is pleasing, being executed in well- 

toned parts, blending together and forming a pleasing melody. 
Men and women, iu equal numbers, sing thus together, and 
sometimes men alone. The melody is always in slow time, 
whatever the nature of the song, joyous or otherwise. They 
understand the meaning of their songs as a rule, and these vary, 
though those of a melancholy nature prevail. The burden of 
one is to this efl'ect ; — ‘A young man and woman were attached 
to each other : the youth proceeded into the jungle for cane to 
make a basket for the girl, he is devoured by a tiger, and 
announces his fate to his lover in a dream.” 



Browr, (p. 42) says speating of tlie ‘ Tonkhulus ’ and Luhupas that amonf>' 
tlie tormer both sexes sing and dance together. Among the latter the “ Luhupa 
1 ) en only dance a sort of war dance, the women supplying them with liquor the 
while ...” ■ ’ 
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(V.) 

Cultivation — Ti;ade — War. 

Cultivation . — In the cultivation of the Naga and other tribes 
on the frontier we find what is known as the jhuia system, a 
system by which the land is tilled for some two or three years, 
and then allowed to lie fallow for some seven or ten years. 

In Horth Kachar the Kukis removed their villages to fresh 
sites when the land was used up, but the Xagas of this 
Stewart, district, who showed great attachment to their 

p. 607. village sites, would proceed to great distances 

to cultivate, notwithstanding the labour of carrying back 
their harvests. Stewart writing forty years ago, gives a vivid 
description of the jhum cultivation in North Kachar; — 
“ The prevailing jungle in North Kachar consists of a 
Stewart, Small single Iiamboo, which grows uniformly and 
p. 603. closely together, the stems not being more than 
ten inches or a foot apart at their base, and reaching a height 
of thirty feet. This jungle extends aU over the lower hills and 
the spurs from the liigh ones, and is only alisent on the tops of 
the mountains and in some low grounds to the north. This 
wilderness of bamboo is the great cultivating ground of the 
district, and the proce.ss is thus managed. Early in the cold 
season large parties of the cultivators proceed to the jungles in 
the vicinity of their villages, and having selected a good patch, 
with as much soil on it as possible, commence cutting down the 
bamboos and clearing the space. The bamboos are cut off about 
two feet from the ground, the roots and stumps being allowed 
to remain in the soil ; . . . the cut bamboos are left to rot and 
dry on the ground, and ... by tlie months of March and 
April [are] almost as inflammable as gunpowder. Towards the 
end of the cold season, these fields of cut-bamboos, sometimes 
embracing the whole of a hill, at other times stretching along 
the whole face of ridges and valleys, are set on tire in various 
places. Nothing can exceed the fierceness of the conflagration, 
or the glorious effect produced by such large masses of flame, 
roaring and lapping the hills on all sides, and the enormous 
volumes of smoke that are emitted and hover like clouds in the 
air. The conflagration is over in a few hours, and leaves on the 
ground a coating of ashes about an inch or two in thickness, and 
this is the only manure necessary to make these sterile hills yield 
fertile crops of almost any kind. By means of the hoe (a rude 
and uncouth instrument, consisting merely of a wooden handle 
about two feet in length, with a piece of iron attached to the 
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end of it, something in the manner of an adze, only not on such 
a large scale) the soil lying below the ashes is turned up and 
mixed with them in the places between the stumps of the burnt 
bamboos, which are still left . . . these roots and stumps serve 
in a great measure to prevent the loose soil being washed away 
from the faces of the hills, and furthermore facilitate the 
re-growth of the jungle, when cultivation on the spot is 
abandoned. The soil being thus prepared, the seeds are 
dropped in, nor is care taken to allot to different vegetables, 
different spaces, hut paddy, sugarcane, tobacco and cotton are 
all found growing in the same beds. The harvest is reaped 
in September or October, sometimes even as late as Xovember 
and December, and the ground may again be made to yield for 
another year or two, according to the custom of the cultivators 
or the richness of the soil. . . . When the land is cousideretl 
exhausted, jungle is allowed to re-cover it, the bamboo again 
springs up in its old locality, and in the course of between seven 
and ten years, the soil is once more fit to be brought under 
cultivation. This is the only kind of culture practised in 
X. Cachar, and is common to all the tribes with very trifling 
variations."^ IMr. Damant described tlie Xagas of X’^orth Kachar 
6. H. as cultivating entirely by jhiimiug ; “ In the jooms 

^eSratta P®PP®^> pumpkins are all groun 

Heview” simultaneously, and each is reaped as it grows 
Tol. ixi. ripe.” 

A. C. R., According to a Xote on sonn of the Xagii tribes 
1891, p. 237. in recent Assam Census Eeport, all the tribes 
of the disti'ict, except the Angiimi, cultivate their rice by the 
jln'ini system ; and of the Angami the western portion employ 
this method. The Xote is not clear whether this statement 
refers to other than Xaga tribes, and whether “ district ” is 
to be taken in the political sense only. Colonel Woodthorpe 
writes that “ jooming ” is common to Lushais, Garos, all Xagas 
except the Angamis, etc. : he describes the process as cutting 
and burning jungle on a hillside and then cultivating on the 
natural slope of the ground thus cleared ; such helds were not 
irrigated. 

The Ao Xagas of the present day cultivate by the jhuia 
system. Land is kept under cultivation for two years, and then 
left fallow for about ten years : it is abandoned after tlie second 
A. C. E., year, partly it is said by reason of the growth of 
1891, p. 243. weeds, the roots of which are never eradicated. The 
Lhotas also cultivate by jhuniing, cultivating the land for 

Ibid., p 248. ° years, with a fallow period of eight or ten 

’ ’ “ ’ years. 


‘ Stewart, 1855, p. 603. 
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JnJ'f'a, s.y, 
Angamis. 


Hunter, 
Statistical 
Account of 
Assam,” ii, 
p. 191. 


The Augiimi use of terraces, which are cultivated 
year after year, will lie described laterd 
Brown, The Luhupas appear to ha^'e cultivated in part 

pp. 32, 42. py jluiming, in part by terracing the hill slopes. 
Some other instances are mentioned by iJr. Brown of terrace 
cultivation.^ 

The times for sowing show considerable variation. In the 
Naga Hills, two varieties of rice according to Sir W. W. Hunter 
were sown, one in April and May, the other in June 
or July. 'Whether the latter is grown by the Niigas 
is not stated ; it is reaped in October and Xovember. 
The former, which appears to be cultivated on more 
primitive lines, is reaped in June and July ; pro- 
bably this is the X.iga J/t nm-growa rice. Tiie jhiim-grown 
crops, as we have seen, are described by Stewart as harvested in 
September and October, and .sometimes in November and 
Srpra, December. The Ao harvest does not begin before 
p. 194. August. The only agricultural implements in the 
Hunter, ii, Naga Hills District, according to Sir W. W. Hunter, 
p. 190. a dao (the hatchet-sword) to cut down jungle, 

and a hoe for digging. Mr. Daniant says of the 
Is’agiis in North Kachar, “ Their only tools are the 
diio, a rough kind of axe, and a sliort-handled hoe.” 
No cattle were kept by the North Kachar Niigas, 
and only a few goats, buffaloes, or metnas ; these were kept 
entirely for their flesh, the Niigas neither drinking 
the milk nor using them in ploughing. 

Two methods of securing a good crop resorted to by the 
■Lhota Niigii, a tribe described by Mr. Dainant as very low in 
the scale of civilisation, de.serve notice. Tne lleport of 1854 
Mills, tells us that it was a very common practice with 

p. cilr them to cut off the head.s, liands, and feet of anyone 

they could meet with, “without any provocation or pre-existent 
enmity, merely to stick up in their fields to ensure a good 
crop of grain.” The following incident is also given in the 
Deport of forty years ago. A boy carried off' from a village by 
Aiigami Niigiis was purchased by the Lhota tribe ; a man of 
the village dying immediately after the purchase, it was con- 
sidered a bad omen, and that ill-luck had befallen on account 
of the captive child : — “ they therefore flayed the poor boy 
Mills, alive, cutting his flesh bit by bit until he died, the.-^e 

p. clTi. superstitious savages then divided the whole body, 

* See Dalton, p. 40, re ciiltivation on this frontier. 

- Sir "VV. W. Hunter, under the heading of the Isaga Hills, sajs the average 
size of a Naga’s holding uas estimated at from one to two acres ; he does not 
state whether this is as held under native law, or from Government. (Hunter, 
ii, p. 193.) 


G. H, 
Dainant, 

“ Calcutta 
Keview,” 
vol. lii. 


liii. 
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giving a piece of the flesh to each man in the village to put 
into his dolee, a large corn basket from which they suppose all 
evil will be averted, their good fortune will return and plentiful 
crops of grain will be ensured.”* * 

Woodthorpe, Xagii cultivation is said to have included rice, 
“ Journ. pea, several varieties of small grain, Indian corn, 
y*****®’ chillies, ginger, garlic, pumpkins, and other 
Butler, ’ vegetables, and cotton ; gardens with sugar-cane, 
“ Journ. As. almonds and wild raspberries are mentioned for 
Bengal,” xorth Kachar. 

Damant Trade . — The Xagii tribes show vigorous trading 

“Calcutta energies. The Angfimi, as will be seen, were re- 
Eer.,” Tol. corded forty years ago to have even reached Calcutta 
for trading purposes. Twenty years ago both the 
western and eastern Xag;i tribes were described as, in many 
“A^sam Ad- *** constant trade with the plains; they were 

minTstration Said to display Considerable aptitude and keenness 


Eeport, 1874^ as traders, though retaining their savage character- 
6, ’ u, B., istics, and occupied in incessant raidings and blood- 
P- feuds. 


By about 18o5 it was found that trade had so strong a hold 
Itacbenzie, among the eastern Xagas that the policy of closing 
p. 97. the markets on occasion of a murder or outrage by 
hillmen was speedily followed by surrender of the guilty 
parties ; the border Nagas frequented the plain markets regu- 
larly, and comliined to exclude therefrom the Xilgiis of the 
upper hills. The Luhupas were described in 1874 as not 
Brown, going to Assaiii, but as trading daos, spears, cloths 

P- 43. etc. to Manipur for which salt was taken in ex- 

change. Their trade, it is said, was very restricted. 

Mills, The lieport of 1854 describes the Xagtis as keen 

p. cxii. barterers,- but, at the same time, just and open in 
their dealings ; the border Xugas resorted annually in the cold 
season to the plains to trade, salt and cotton being the chief 
articles. The Xiigas do not always appear in the light of " just 
Infra, s.y., aud open” traders. The Angami devices cT false 
Angilmis. coin and imitation gunpowder will be found noted 
below, and the Lhotfi Xag:is know the use of spurious weight. 
Their outer villages have a large trade in cotton with Marwari 
traders of Golaghat ; “ A great deal of this cotton,” Mr. Davis 
A. C. E., says, “is taken down the Doyang by beat in the 
1891, p. 248. cold weather, and is duly watered half a day’s 
journey above Golaghat in order to increase its weight. I have 


* See Mills’ Eeport, clvi. The punctuation of the text has been left in its 

original vagueness. 

^ “The >’aga3 are every (sic) keen barterers.’* 
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seen this being done myself.” Unfair trading does not seem 
to have been only on the Xaga side. As far back as 185-4 
■sve find a note of Eengina trade with the Bengali; — “A 
considerable (quantity of cotton is grown in their hills besides 
rice which they barter for salt, hand-bells, heads and hoes to 
petty Bengalee hawkers who proceed up the river Jumoona 
with small supplies from Xowgong and sadly impose on these 
Mills, uncivilised tribes in their dealings with them both 

p. cxxTiii. in price and weight.” 

Crafts. — As regards X:iga crafts, we may rrotice that in 1855 
the Xorth Kachar Xagas manufactured dhaos, spears, hatchets 
and hoes “ there being generally in each village an individual 
Stewart, who officiates as blacksmith ” ; they made two or 

p. G13. three kinds of coarse cloth, the cloth used in daircing 

having small triangles at regular intervals woven into it with 
red and blue threacl. Iron was greatly valued, and only used 
for weapons — wood, bamboo or clay invariably serving for cooking 
utensils. The Beport of 1854 describes the Angiimi 
as manufacturing a coarse cloth from the bark of the 
stalks of the nettle plant. In the same Beport good 
house building was noticed among the Xagiis. The 
Angami were making iron arms and implements in 
1874; in the Beport of 1854 they are described as 
importing weapons, handbills, and hoes from Manipur. 
A salt industry existed among the Luhupas. 

Mr. Damant says of the Xorth Kachar Xfigas, 
'■ They have hardly any brass or earthen vessels ; 
everything is made of wood. A man may often be 
seen hacking at a large log with his dao to make a 
single plate . . . ; ” bamboo “ chungas ” were used 
for cooking rice, and bringing water ; the cloth worn by both 
men and women was woven from cotton of their own produc- 
tion, and was curiously bordered and marked with triangular- 
shaped patches of red and black. 

Of the Xagiis of the present d-ayit is briefly stated, as regards 
the Xilgii Hills District, that the manufactures of all the tribes 
A. C. E., are the same, consisting of cloths, cooking puts, spears 
1891, p. 249. daos, and agricultural implements, none of these 
articles being “of any artistic or commercial value.” Sir Jiimes 
Johnstone in his recent book describes the Xagas, perhaps refer- 
ring specially to the Angiimi, as skilful iron-workers, turning 
Johnstone, out very handsome spears ; “ Their women weave 
P- substantial and pretty coloured cloths, and every 

man knows enough of rough carpentering to enal de him ti > 1 mild 
his house, and make pestles and mortars for husking rice. They 
make rough pottery, but without the potter’s wheel.” 


MiUs, 
p. cxlv. 
Brown, 
p. 37. 
Mills, 
p. cxlv. 
Brown, 
p. 38. 

G. H. 
Damant, 

“ Calcutta 
Eeview,” 
Tol. Ixi. 
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Brown, Tlie Luliupas were noticed in 1874 to possess no 

p- i'-- knowledge of medicines. 

It may be noticed that the Nagas of the present day are more 
than vague as to computing their age. — “Xo Xilga,” Mr. Davis 
A. c. E., writes, “ has the vaguest idea of his own age, and in 
1891, Appen- most instances ages, as given in the enumeration 
<JixA. sxii. iiQdPg are overestimates. I have always found that 
xsdgu-s are inclined to orcrestimatc their a.ges." 

in 1879 Sir W. W. Hunter wrote of the X;iga idea of weights 
and measures as vague. The size of a thing was described by 
gesture and action, or by comparison. The length of a journey 
was estimated by the number of nights required to sleep on the 
road. The day was divided off and alluded to with reference to 
the particidar act that was commonly performed at that parti- 
Hunter, ii. cular period of the day. “ However the Xagas are 
p. 174. fast beginning to adopt the ordinary weights and 
measures current in the neighbouring district.?, and before long 
it is believed that the. Bengal and Assam weights of the man or 
maund (82 Ills, avoirdupois), and the »cr (2'05 lbs.) will be as 
common in the Xaga Hills as in other parts of the country.”^ 

War . — Eefereuce has already been made to the constant state 
of internecine warfare which prevailed in the Xagii villages. 
A. c. K , All the Xilga tribes of the Xagii Hills district 
1891, p. Z4S. are liead-takers: the desired trophies would be 
won by treacherous attacks on individuals, or sometimes 
by large e.xpeditions composed of combined villages. The 
method employed by the Angumi- sufficiently describes the 
mode of Xaga warfare. The condition of some of the tribes 
may be seen in the facts that the Angiimi villages were 
practically strongly posted hill stockades : and that in the 
G. H. villages of Xorth Kachar, during the night a watch 
Damant, was kept and the streets were regularly patrolled ; 
Mackenzie, and that among the eastern Xiigiis in 1873 every 
p. 397. village was constantly prepared against surprise, 
parties of men keeping continual watch and ward over the 
village gate-ways. 

This state of constant feud was somewhat mitigated by a 
custom, in some ca.ses, of sparing the women in inter-clau feuds, 
if we may rely on Dalton f the recent Census Report speaks 
of the inter-C/it’f Angami feuds as more bitter than those 

■ Hunter : “Statistical Account of Assam.” Tol. ii, p. 194. 

- Injca, s.T. Angamis. 

^ “ The several clans [of the Angami and Katclia Itagas] are frequently at 
war with each other, and it is noticeable that in these intestine wars tlie women 
of the contending parties visit each other at their different villages without fear 
of molestation. But when at war with other tribes, their attacks are 
treacherou-s, and they spare neither sex nor age.” Dalton, p. 44. 
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cai'ried on between hostile Anganii villages. Possibly the 
divergence may be owing to the fact that the late Report 
refers to khel feuds, while Dalton may intend to signify 
inter-village hostility. In the less fierce Luhupa f|uarrels the 
McCulloch, hostile parties confined themselves by mutual agree- 
P- 67. ment to certain fixed bounds within which they 

might kill one another : in these milder quarrels the women 
and children were not injured. A similar desire to lessen the 
evils of feud may be seen in the Luhupa custom of giving 
Brown, warning to a village about to be proceeded against: — 
ji. 41. « 'VYhen the villagers are desirous of fighting, notice 

on the one side is invariably given ; and, as amongst the Anga- 
niis, the date may be given, and a stand-up fight in the open 
agreed upon at a given place. In other cases, intimation is 
made to one village from another that its members from a 
certain time will be killed, whenever an opportunity is found.” 
This tribe handed feuds down from geneiation to generation, 
the original causes being not unfrequently completely forgotten. 

Intermarriage has been observed among Eastern Xag;i tribes 
Mackenzie, with one another. An incident of an Eastern 

p. 403. Xiigii feud recorded in an official report of the then 
Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Carnegy, throws a vivid light on 
the state of the tribes in 1870-3. A strong and populous 
tribe, the Mekelai, had lieen for many years at feud with a 
tribe’ called Bordoobya. In 1873 the former numbered some oUO 
fighting men, their losses being kept up by men from weaker 
tribes joining them ; the latter counted 600 or TOO warriors, 
under one clnef “ This chief, Lalong, had much influence 
and must have been an aide man. Aliout three years ago he 
fell into an ambush and was killed; a jiarty of Mekilais were 
Mackenzie, lurking near a stream under Bordorbya on the look- 
p. 402. out for heads one morning, and had an extraordinary 
piece of luck, for Lalong, accompained liv only two followers, 
came down to look at a fish-trap, and was, of course, killed. 
The Mekilais are exceedingly proud of this fact, and it was acted 
in pantomime liefore me with great adat. The Xiiga story 
goes that after the Bordoobya Chief was down, but still alive, 
one of the Mekilais commenced cutting off his head, but in a 
bungling way, when the chief reviled him for canying a blunt 
dhao, and said ‘ take my dhao which is always sharp and cut 
my head off properly.’ 

' Called both clan and tribe in the Report. 

- The manner in which it is possible for a Xiiga to regal’d the taking of life 
is illustrated by the late -Sir James Johnstone. Speaking either of the N.lgiis 
of the >*aga Hills District in general, or of the Angaiiu in particular, he says, 
“To kill a b.aby in arms, or a woman, was accounted a greater feat than killing 
a man. as it implied haring penetrated to the innermost recesses of an enemy’s 
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The arms of the Xagas are the spear and a weapon already 
frequently mentioned, wliich is known by the Assamese word 
Johnstone, duo, and is described as a heavy short sword, and 
Peal. said to be used as a hatchet or mace. It is 

described as answering many purposes, being used in war, as a 
Bro«n, carpenter’s tool for wood cutting, as a chief agricul- 
p. 35, etc. tural implement, and among the Angami, as the 
privileged weapon of noted warriors. Dalton mentions a 
pole-a.xe ” ; xtossibly he means this many-sided instrument. 
Shields are used, and some instances of the use of the bow and 
arrow are recorded.' The Xiigas also employ imwjies, i.c., 
G. H. small sharpened stakes of bamboo, to stick in the 

Damant. path during a retreat ; in the war-dances of Xorth 
Kachar Xtlgas the pangies were carried in a quiver at the top 
of the shield. 

Helmets of wicker-work or plaited cane are mentioned as in 
use among the Xiigas. The name of the Luhiipa tribe is 
derived from tlie distinguishing cane helmet worn by them in 
battle (Manipuri luhnp, helmet). This head-piece was conical, 
about a foot liigh and covered with a layer of fur and hair, 
black and red in colour ; to the sides round wings were stitched ; 
in front was a disc of polished brass (called l.y' Mr, Damant a 
brass cymlial) ; occasionally a long crescent-shaped piece of 
Brown, buffalo liorii was placed in front ; warriors of dis- 

p. 41. ’ tinction who had slain many people wore the hair of 

their victims depending from the side ornaments of the helmet 
which accumulated into a kind of fringe round the face, and 
women’s tresses were preferred as being longer. The Luhupa 
shields Mere ornamented M’ith tresses of human hair, and wool 
dyed in various colours. 

A. c. E„ Among the Aos of the present day small cane 
1891, p. 243. helmets are M-orn, ornamented with boar’s tusks. 
Mackenzie, It may be noted that the spears of different tribes 

p. 403. among the Eastern Xilgiis differed in pattern, the 

difference consisting in the length of the shaft and situation of 
the ornamental tufts of red and black goat’s hair on it. Ac- 
cording to Eobinson some of the Eastern Xiigas used a toma- 
hawk.- 

•country, "wliereas a man might be killed anywhere by a successful ambush. I 
knew a man who had killed sixty women and children, when on one occasion he 
happened to come upon them after all the men had left the village on a hunting 
expedition.” Sir J. Johnstone ; “ My Experiences in Manipur,” 1896, p. 30. 

^ Two writers mention the use ot the cross-bow; Mr. Peal (in opposition 
apparently to Robinson), “Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal.” Vol. xli, p. 26 ; 
and Mr. Davis in the Assam Census Report, 1891,” p. 246. According to the 
former the Naga name for a cross-bow was hap, 

- Robinson : “Assam,” p. 393. 
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The national habit of head-taking must be noticed in speak- 
ing of Xagii warfare, although it seems to be by no means a 
merely military matter. Among the Western Angfimi no man 
could assume the “ toga virilis,” Sir J. Jolmstone says, viz., a 
kilt ornamented with cowrie shells till he had slain an enemy, 
(doubtless including taking the head) and in the more powerful 
J. Jolmstone, villages he might not marry unless so ornamented, 
p. 30. The Eastern X;igds were permitted to tvear a special 

collar called the Kapentali on taking their first head ; a collar 
Mackenzie, of boar’s tusks wom ever after on the second ; and 
p. 403. after taking a third, a man might wear “ on great 
occasions ” an apron covered with cowrie shells, kept a tally of 
heads taken on his cloth, and was looked upon as a great 
warrior. This tally was kept in a pattern painted on a white 
stripe let into the middle of the sheet. “ I have counted,” Mr. 

Carnegy wi'ote, “ up to twenty-five heads on a 
Mekilai's cloth. All these he declared were taken 
with his own hands, and included tho.se of men, women, and 
children indiscriminately.” Heads would be obtained by indi- 
A. C. E., vidual killing, as in the common method of lurking 
1891, p. 249. about tlie water ghat of a hostile village for the first 
wijinan or child that came to draw water ; or would be the 
object of expeditions on a large scale. There are indications in 
this Xiiga practice of a belief in tlie special potency or efficacy 
attached to the head or brain, a form of primitive belief which 
has been fully illustrated by Mr. Frazer in hi.s “ Golden 
Bough.”* An old account of the Xagas says that with them 
■“Jiumai death of an enemy is not the satisfaction of 

India™Archi- merely the means towards it. The end 


Ihid. 


peliigo,” 
1848, ii, 
pp. 232-3. 


is tlie possession of the dead body ” ; this account 
says that tliey mangled and insulted the heads 
taken, cursing them, throwing rice and lii[uor on 
them, and saying “call your father mother and relations to 
come here and join you in eating rice and drinking spirits, 
when we will kill them with the same sword.” This agrees 
with the Angfimi usage,' and both recall a Kuki rite, witnessed 
some ten years ago, in which food and drink were placed beside 
the heads “ not out of derision, but in order that the disem- 
Maekenzie, bodied spirits might not haunt the victors, but travel 
p. 325. in peace to the city of the dead . . ." 

The natural result of such convictions would be a keen 
desire to preserve all the skulls and heads possessed by a 
village or individual. Accordingly we find that L'apt. Brodie, 


^ “ Golden Bough,” vol, i. 
* Infra, s.r. Angami. 
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oil visiting a Xaga chief, found the porch of his house “ a 
Hills perfect Golgotha, there being from fifty to sixty 

p. cxiii. human skulls, besides tlmse of elephants, buffaloes, 

Xagii bulls, bears, tigers, pigs, monkeys etc., the larger kind 
Iving on the ground while tlie smaller were arranged around 
the walls and posts literally covering them.” These 
" ■ would seem to have been human skulls privately 

taken as the Eeport proceeds ; “ In the Morimgs^ are kept the 
skulls carried off in battle, these are suspended by a string 
along the wall in one or more rows over each other. In one of 
the Morungs of the Chauguoe village, Capt. Brodie counted one 
hundred and thirty skulls, . . . besides these there was a 

large basket full of broken pieces of skulls. In another village 
(Moolung) the Cloning had been burnt down and the very ashes of 
the skulls had been collected and preserved, so much store do 
they set by them.” The extension of the principle to the heads 
of animals confirms the fact of some primitive belief lying 
behind an apparently merely barbarous trophy. McCulloch 
mentions that the Luhupas hung up in their houses the heads 
McCulloch, of all animals, including even fish, that they might 

p. 68. have killed; but they regarded the house bare which 

had not hanging in it a festoon of human head.s. The sus- 
pension of the heads of the slain was the peculiar right of 
the village of a clan-president,- according to the account of 
1848. The heads were hung on the “ 7iabar” trees in his 
“ Journal of ‘d'ter a feast of victory had been held for 

Indian^" three or four days, other villages not being entitled 

Archi- to the rmht ; afterwards a great feast was given 

pciago, 11 , (Pe heads were taken from the trees and dis- 

232-3. , 1 

played. 

In the custom of head-taking an immediate, if not a primary,, 
cause has been found for the isolation noticeable among Xaga 
clans. Mr. Teal, perhaps speaking rather of the Eastern Xtigus, 
Peal ‘>3 ^ conseipience of the . . . custom 

ea , p. _o. liead cutting, and its isolating influence, few 
hiagas reach the plains, Imt those living on the border. IVn 
thus see a community of some hundreds perched on a hill, and 
depending almost exclusively on their own resources, constantly 
fighting others similarly isolated, on all sides, yet thoroughly 
able to maintain themselves. Perhaps in no other part of the 
world can so complete a tribal isolation be seen, and subdivision 
carried to such an extreme.”^ 


^ Supra, p. 180. 

- Called by the authority fur this note Khonbao. 

^ S*. E. Peal : Journal of Asiatic SDciet> of Bengal.” Yol. xli, p. 25. 
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XoTE. — 111 describing the Murrang of an Eastern Xaga village which 
Ml'. Peal roughly estimated to contain some 350 .-.kulls, he says, “ No 
li over jaws to be seen, nor hands and feet, as I had expected. The latter 
are always cut off with the head when a man is killed, and confer another 
kind of ‘ ak ’ or decoration.'’ In the house of the “ Rajah ” of this village 
“About 50 or 60 lower jaws of the boar, made a fine display . . . . 

some huge tusks among them — evidentlv all hung as trojihies of ‘feasting.” 
Peal, pp. 18, 19. 



V 


EASlEEif AXG.vMt (previously publislicd in the "Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Ilengal,” vol. xliv, 1). 


(vi.) 

Villages, Dres.s, etc. 

VlU'ifjis . — Little need be itaid of tlic e.xteriial sctiiiiy of Xfigti 
life. The Anoihui Lill villoges and their fortifications are 
described lieluw ; details of Ao defences, stockades, lookouts, 
etc., will be found in the " Assam Census lleport."^ The gate 
A. C. E., through the .stoekade of the last ditch into an Ao- 
isOi, p. 2 - 12 . village would be roofed hy a large gable roof, thus 
resembling a lyeh-gate. 

Duniaiit. The North Kaeliar tillages were dt-.-rribed as sur- 

rounded by a .sliglit attempt at a stockade, and the 
.'seiiul villages uf the inesent day are practically 
A. C. E., tvithdut artificial deftnces of auv kind. 
iS0i,p.2i7. mlPiges of the North Kaehar N.ig.ls wcie 

described as permanent. The [)eople of this locality slmtved 
great attaelmieiit t<i their village sites, a feeling trhieh Lieut. 

Stewart suggests might be partly cau.sed by their 
custom of hiirying the dead at the doors of the 
hou-,es ; " Jiothing,” he wrote, " .siiort of the direst 
necessity will foi'ce the Nagiis of these hills to reliiiij^uish 
their native spot of ground ... at the present inuiiieiit I 
know of a village site, in the neighhourhood of tiie Angfimi 
frontier whidi has hevii ahaiidoiied owing to the repeated 
attacks which had hecii made eii the villagers uhile there 

' “ A:sam Census Bep Ip, 1S91,’’ p, 2-12. 


Slewart. 

jgi. 607-8. 
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resident. The Nagas who occupied that site have come into the 
more central part.s of the district, and have allied themselve.s 
with other friendly villages; but on greater security being 
afforded them, they would to a man return and rebuild their 
old village. 'When the soil near their homes is exliausted, they 
proceed to great distances to cultivate, little heeding the labour 
of conveying back their harvests ; . . .” Water was unattainable 
near their village heights, in most cases, yet they did not 
murmur at having to convey it on their backs from tlie bottom 
of valleys, dOO or 600 feet in perpendicular asceut, and perhaps 
a mile in distance, strings of women laden with bamboo choonga- 
making the journey morning and evening. From tlieir attach- 
ment to the country and to particular sites, Stewart suggests an 
inference, that the Xagas “ are the earliest inhabitants of the 

The Luhupas have been described as having fixed 
village sites. The recent Assam Census Keport 
specifies the Angami, Lhota, and Ao tribes of the 
Miigti Hills District as living in large permanent 

The Xagu hou.ses were sometimes built in regular 
streets, sometimes scattered without apparent ar- 
rangement. Tlie villages were in some case'< 
of a considerable size. Dalton says, generally of 
the more Eastern Xagfis, that they lived in large 
villages “some of not less than three hundred 
houses.” Two villciges among the Rengmas each 
contained more than five hundred houses : the 
Angfimi according to the recent Census Report, live 
fur the most part in large villages, reaching in the 
ca.se of Kohima to over eight hundred houses.^ 

The houses of the Ao Xugas are described as large, 
clean, three-roomed huilding.s. Some of the tribes 
build their houses on the ground ; and the Xorth 
Kachar Xag.i do not appear to have used platforms. 

The Xagii hou.ses on the other hand, mentioned in a Memo- 
randum of tlie Report of 1854, are de.scribed as “large and 
well liuilt on pu.sts. with a rai.sed chung or floor of bamh(:io 
having step.s leading up, many are situated on the slope of 
itills, the hill, so that though the entrance gable end mav 

p. cxui. Pg only two feet from the ground, the opposite eml 

Would be ten or twelve ...” The Ao houses of the present 

’ Brodie noted that, of the Naga Hills Tillages met with in his tour between 
the Biko and Djung rivers, “ few could have had less than 2,000 inhabitants ”, 
and the largest might contain from 4,000 to 5,000. “India Office Records.” 
Report bj Capt. Brodie, 1S44, § 53. 


Brown, 
p. 39. 

A. C. R., 
1S91, p. 250. 

villages. 

G H 
Bauiaut. 

A. C. R., 
1691. 

G. H. 
Haniant, 
-Journ R. 
As -See .” 
Tol. xii, n 3. 

A. C. R., 
Is91, 

.Stewart, 
p 612. 
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A. c. E., day appear to be somewhat similar, the “ outer ” 

1891, p. 243. room being on the ground and the two “ inner ” 

rooms raised off the ground. 

Small granaries are generally used by' the Serna of the 
A. c. E.. _ present day, as by most Naga tribes ; these granaries 
1891, p. 24‘. are clear of the houses of the milage, and are there- 
fore safe in case of fire. 

G H “poonjee’" of Xorth Kachar has been 

Damant, described as always a long street of long low thatched 

“ Calcutta houses with roofs touching the ground. All the road 

vo1TJ’is 75 strewn with stones erected to the dead, on which 
’ ' their descendants sat in the evening and drank their 

rice-beer. At each end of the village, generally on the highest 
point of land, stood a dekha chang and if the village” was 
large, there was occasionally a third in the middle. The village 
was generally surrounded by gardens in which grew sugar-cane, 
almonds, and wild raspberries, and a little apart from the 
dwelling houses stood the rice “ golahs ” in a place by them- 
selves to avoid the danger of fire. 

Dress and ta.ttoo . — A brief notice may suffice for Xagii 
dress. An interesting trait of the Eastern Xagas is their use 
of a kind of clan tartan. These tartans were described by 
]\Ir. Carnegy in an official paper on the Eastern Xiigas,® a's 
distinct for each clan; — In dress, such as it is, all [the Xagas 
of different tribes on this frontier] are pretty much alike, 
only each clan has its own tartan . . . Everyone except 
the very poorest has a cloth in addition. This cloth is of 
cotton, dyed black, and dark shades of red, blue, and green, 
arranged in stripes differing with different tribes. This cloth is 
worn over the shoulders.” 


A. c. B., The pattern of a small apron worn by the men of the 
1891, p. 24S. ^.^Qs fit the present day' varies from village to village. 

A cloth and apron worn by the men of the Lhota, 
' Xagas are “ either of light blue or white striped 

horizontally with thin lines of red, or, for the lower villages, of 
dark blue striped with broad lines of red.” 


Butler, 

'■ Joum. 

As. Soc. 
Bengal.” xHt, 
I, p. 325. 


According to Captain Butler every' Xaga tribe 
used a peculiar pattern of cloth, “ like our own 
Scotch Highlainlers . . . and thus any individual 
can at once be easily identified by' his tartan.” 


G. H. The cockscomb hair dressing said to distinguish 

"t *’so Luluipas and the tradition attached to it have 
Journ.c Toi ahead V been noticed. The women of the Chuugli 
xii, n.s’. and Mongsen subdivisions of the Ao Xagas are 


' See alioTe, p. 179. 

’ P. T. Carnegy, A'o. 415, § 15, 1873. (Quote! by Maekeuzie, p. 40.3.) 

c 2 
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A. C. E . noticed to Lave diverse methods of tying the hair ; 
1S91, p. 2.13. the clotlis of both are similar. 

Decorations are used to record prowess in head-tahing, and 
ornaments might be changed in sign of marriage. Thus among 
the Aos a collar of wild lioar.s’ tusks, and cowrie 
* ■ cuffs, are worn by all men who have taken a head ; 

nowadays men who have not taken a head have l.iegun to wear 
these distinctive marks. An elaborate system of this kind has 
been premously noticed. 

A. c. E., The recent Assam Cen.sus Eeport notes that among 
1891, p. 248. the Xaga and Knki tribe.sof the Xagti Hills District, 
the taking of a head entitles the man who takes it to wear 
certain ornaments according to the custom of the tribe or 
village. 

Bromi, Speaking of the Luhupas, Dr. Brown says, “ Shell 

p. 39. necklaces and lieacls are worn, and before marriage 
bracelets of brass ; these, after marriage, are replaced by round 
bracelets of a metaldike solder or lead, seven on the right arm 
and four on the left.” 

Stewart, Among the Xorth Kaehar Xagas dress served to 

p. 614. distinguish married women and maidens. Tlie 
former left the bosom uncovered, the latter had another cloth 
tied tightly round the breast ; also the married women wore 
“ long hair plaited, and knotted at the back, or sometimes 
flowing naturally over the shoulders. The unmarried women 
have tlieir liair cut off their face in a square fashion, and 
hruslied down upon the forehead, nearly to the eyebrows.” 

Captain Butler describes ear ornaments worn by 
"^Journ. some of the Xiiglis a=! “ huge hunches of white cotton, 

A.c Soo. sometimes as liig as a man’s fist, .... giving a must 

Bengaiy xliT, inijiikey-like look to ;in otherwise not had 

’ ' h.ioking countenance.” 

A curious item of X:ig;i dress is a wooden tail. iMr. llamaiit 
Cr. H. describes the men of the Sema tribe as wearing “tails 
Biiniiint, abijut eighteen inches long, made of wood, to which 
“E. As. Soc. , ,f gfjats’ hair are attached.” In a letter of 

sip'ios’. ' 18~~,from Manipur, he de.scribes a Xfig.i trilie, under 
0 the name of the Mow (?) Aiigas, who wear “tails 

Bamant. made of wood and covered with hunches of goat.s’ 

letter, 1877. ^vhich they fasten on liehiud [the] rest of their 

clothing is a small piece of black cloth . . . .” 

The late Sir James Johnstone, speaking apparently speciallv 
of the Angiimi Xaga, says they have “tails of wood decorated 
A. C. E.. 1' ith goat^’ hair dyed red.”' The dress of the “ Xaked 

1801 , p. 2 lo. X;ig;l” of the piesent day is de.scribed in the late 
' Sir J. Jolinstone, '■ Jly Experiences in ilanipiir,'’ 1896, p. 29. 
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Census Eeport as partly consisting of a broad strip of -white 
Jiark bound tightly round the waist, a large tail of bark lieing 
often left hanging down behind. 

^ jj- Among the Eastern Xagas in several tribes the 

Damant, woineu used no clothing, in others the men. 

“E. As. Soc. A practical reason for the use of decorations, and 
Journ., Tol. jg given by Colonel 'VVoodthorpe. Speaking 

’ possibly of the Angami tribe he says : — I need 

“ remark that all Xag.'is’ personal decorations 

Anthrop. have a defensive pur-pose in view, like our old military 
Inst.,” XI, stocks and epaulettes, and are planned to ward off 

■ the spear or axe, while the long hair which is so 

profusely used, waving about with every nrovement of the 
wearer, distracts the eye of the foe levelling his spear at him, 
and disturbs the aim.” 

We have already seen instances of the use of tattoo to indicate 
tribal diversities, and as a record of prowess. The latter use is 
conspicuous among the “ Xaked Xag.i ” of the present day. 
Eoth men and women are tattooed, the women on the legs and 
breasts ; the men on their chests, where each warrior keeps hi.s 
A. C. E., record of heads in the shape of the figure of a man 
isoi, p. 243. roughly tattooed for each head taken. 

The practical use <.)f tattoo is illustrated l)y the black tattoo 
Erowu, among Luliupa women, which gave safety in feud, 
p. 39. The tattoo was in simple patterns on the thighs, 
arms, and breast; “These women are mucli souglit for by the 
southern men, because, however tierce may be their feuds, a 
tatooed woman always goes unscathed, fear of the diire vengeance 
which would be exacted by her northern relations were she 
injured giving her this immunity.''^ 



EASTEEX AXG-till fpreTioiislv piiljiuhed in the “ Journal of 
the Asiatic Sociotrof Bengal,'’ toI. xIit, 1). 

' See Woodthorpe, “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” p. 208, Plate XX, 2, re X-aga 
tattooing. 
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The Anjiann Xagas are a race of active and warlike high- 
landers, dwelling ill inaccessihle hill villages, divided by 
internal feuds, and, till recently, “ ready to raid indifferently 
Mackenzie, iqion neighbouring villages or upon British terri- 
p. 101 . tory.’' The energy which characterises their war- 
fare extends also to their trale, and has enabled them to 
perfect a system of hill cultivation superior to that of any 
neighbouring trilie. 

Butler, In 1875 t'aptain Butler wrote thus of the Angdmi 

‘■Journ^ district. •‘This great division of the Xaga race 
Ben'iS”*'^' '-"-■c'M'ies for the mo^t part a charming country of 
toI.xUt, I, fine, open, lolling hill and valley, bounded by lofty 
p. 308. mountains, some of whose summits tower up to 
9,000, 10,0(11) and even 12.00() feet above the sea-level. Their 
villages are generally placed on the more tabular hills of about 
5,000 feet elevation, and enjoy a healthy bracing climate, subject 
to neither extreme heat, nor cold. This nolle tract of country 
is blessed with a mo.st feitile soil, well cultivated, drained and 
manured, and the hill .sides are often covered, I might almost say 
for miles, vith a suece.'sion of tine terraces of rich rice: and the 
hill tops are dotted over, as far as the eye can reach, with 
numerous large villages whose comparativtly eiK.irmoiis popu- 
lation might even claim for them the right of being called 
towns. Thus Kohima tor instance contains no less than eight 
hundred and sixty-five houses, or say a po}>iilatioii of over 
four tliciusand S(:iuB 

The Angfmii Xfigii'^ are doscrihed ly Colonel ’Woodthnrpe as 
exhibiting a marked difference from all other Xfigfi tribes." 

A C. E , The name Angfimi i.s a corruption of the name by 

isai, p. 237. Avhitli they are known to the ilaiiipuris, Gnaiiici; 
the name by which tliey call themselves is T> mji mu. The 
tribes are divided into three main divisions, the western Chak- 
roma ; the Teiigima proper, who occupy the central poitioii of 
the country ; and the C'hakrima or Eastern Angfimi. The 
differeiiees between the two latter are “greater than those that 
exist between tribes that are really different, such as the 
Lhotiis and Aos, and it is only ly an exaiuinntion of the 

^ Col. ^Voodtborp writing in 1S&2, gives Kobiniah 900 liouses. 

Woodtliorpe. “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xi, p. 196. Compare p. 66. “At 
one village calV-d Ungtjmali we came across some men wLo. though apparently 
Angainis in feature, hudd. architecture and mode of cultirating, yet wore the 
dre^5 of, and spohea dialect identical with the Sehmahs, a neighbourinir non-kiited 
tribe.” 
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language spoken by Tengima and Chakrima that we find that 
they really belong to the same tribe.” 

The Angami have no written character.^ 

O 


Social structure — Exof/amous Dicisions. — The unit of Angaiui 
society is not the village but the hhel, composed of supposed 
A. C. E. descendants from a common ancestor, whose name 
iiOi,pp. 238, the Idicl bears. These khels are exogamous, no man 
being allowed to marrv a woman of his own khd. 


On the other hand certain of the funeral ceremonies are per- 
formed by members of some other l-liel than that of the dead 
man. Children belong to the khcl of the father.^ 

The village is a group of many khels ; in the village i d" 
Kohima seven khels exist. The village group ap- 
pears to be the mere outcome of the need of common 
defence, since the khels composing it exist in a state of bitter 
feud. “ Between the Icheh in the same village great rivaliy 
exists, which in old days used to lead to blood feuds and 
frequent fighting, indeed, the inter-khel feuds were and are 
far more bitter than inter-village feuds.”* 

At the great drinking festivals, riots and free fights in which 
lives are occasionally lost, still result from the iuter-l'h.el feuds. 

ilr. Davis says, “ I know of no Angdmi village of 
any size which is not divided against itself by the 
bitter feuds which exist between its component parts and he 
cites an official report of 1870 in illustration of the lack of 
combination in an Angann village. The extract is further of 
interest as showing the native attitude towards maiislaugditer : 
‘■A party Ilf forty men of Mozema vent over to Kohima, and 
were admitted liy one of the khds friendly to them, living next 
to the ruchatsuina ipiarter, into which they passed and killed 
all they could find, viz., one man, five women, and tweiity 
c ouug children. The jievjole of the other khels made no efod to 


’ Ecfcrring apparently to the Angami tribe Captain Butler gives ninneraE up 
t » 1,000; he says, ** They hare no names for the day? of the week, and their 
}eai* commences in March’’; he iiiTes mimes for twelve months, linguistic 

section of his article called ” Rough Xotes on the Angami ^Xugas anJ their 
language.” Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1S75,'’ sliv, I, pp. 333 so2- 
‘ The Khel is called by the Angami themselves ** tepfu ” or ‘‘ tino ’’ 

^ See the IXote by Mr. Davis, I.C.S , Deputy Commissioner of the Xa.;a Hills. 
Assam Census Report, 1891, p. 237 {>2'h' which the following page? aic 
gi-eatly indebted. 

■* Speaking of Angami villages Colonel MToodthorpe says, “ Deep lanes and 
?tone breast-works divide oh the clans, of which there are frequently from two 
to eight in a village ...” And a^ain, “One marked peculiarity in their 
intestine feuds is that we so often find a village divided against itself, cue clan 
being at deadly feud with another, wliilst a third lives between them in a state 
ot‘ neutrality, and at perfect peace with both.” Jouru. Authrop. Inst xi. 

pp. G3 ; 67, 
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inftr/ere. hut stood Joohuvj on . . . One of the onlookers 
toUl me that he never saw such fine sport (i.e., the killing of 
the children) for it was just like killing fowls.” 

Individual blood feuds were kept alive among the (Dlanipuri) 
Angami Iw a custom by which men might lie hired 
to carry on a quarrel, when the male members of 
a family are either wanting or unable to do so.” 

Mills, An early report says, presumably speaking of the 

p. txlv. Angami, that it was incunibent on a X.ig.i to re- 

cover or ransom the skv.ll of a relative murdered or captured in 
war ; to recover the skulls of their friends who had fallen in an 
attack made on their villages was considered a point of honour. 
A. C. E.. ViUo'jr IJori niini'iit . — The description, in the late 

1S91, p. 238. Census Keport, of this strangely disintegrate village 
group makes no mention of any system of village government ; 
and Mr. Davis speaks of united action l>y one village as an 
impossibility. 

Forty years ago, according to an official report, 
every Ang.imi village had a polity of its own. Each 
village community had one, or generally two, chiefs: the 
authority or title of the chief went by primogeniture, and the 
eldest son succeeded to the dignity even before the death of his 
father if the latter were very infirm. Tliese chiefs, however, 
possessed no al isolate power over tlie people. They collected 
no le venue, and they are described as liaving no power to en- 
force an unpopular measure, or alone to take cognizance of 
offences against the jierson or piviperty of individuals. 

All transactions of inqiortance were settled, not by these 
nominal chiefs, but Iw an assemblage of the ageil and warriors 
of the village; such an asseintily would decide on the setting 
out on a predatory inroatl, or on taking revenge on anotlier 
village. A council of elders administered fines for thefts and 
other petty ciimes. 

Tlie government was said to be decidedly democratical, a 
characteristic noted some years later a.s a bar to the exertion of 
external government influence over the villages.^ 

.Siewirt, The nominal hereditary chieftaincy is not nien- 

p. 6o0. tioned l.iy Stewart who says that “ the Angfimies 

have no recognised head or chief, although they elect a spokes- 
man, who, to all intents and purpo.ses is powerless and irre- 
sponsible . . He calls the spokesmen “ Gaon Booras.” 


' Colonel Hoptinson, in 1806, iiointed out tlivt tlie *• democratic nature of tlic 
tribal arranaements amoiiii the -Vngami?, the infinite divisions and disputio 
existing even in a single village, rendered it impossible to hope for success from 
the policy of conciliation ab extra proposed bv the Crovernment ” Jlackenzie 

p. 118. 
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II ! ) 653 was not aware of the existence of 

“ ■’ ■ the nominal chiefs, who do not appear to have held 

any prominent civil position. Capdain Butler looked on tin; 
Angami as p)Ossessing no “■ regnlar settled form of government,'’ 
and ad<ls •' "Witli them might is right, and this is the 
“ Journ.^^'^ only form of law — or rather the absence of aU law — 
Aiithrop. heretofore recognised among tliem.'’* Colonel "Wood- 
liist.,” XI, thoi'jae, writing in 1882, .spjeaks of the Angami as 
nominally under the orders of village headmen, 
chosen for wealth courage etc. ; but finds no effective authority 
among them. He adds “ Theoretically, with the Angami every 
man is his own master, and avenges his own - (puarrel.’’ We 
must hope for fuller information as to the government of the 
village group , and the part playeil therein liy the discordant 
A/((/s of which it is composed. 

Xo central authority is recorded annmg the villages. An 
early Bepiort notes that if any village decreased in numbers the 
Mill- larger villages at once insisted on annual tribute 

being paid to them, or otherwise they p>lundered ami 
Brown, ruined it. A later writer, piossildy spieaking of tlie 

r- 31. Angami under yianipnir rule, says that no central 

authoritv existed to whom the villages owed allegiance. 


Crime . — The Airgiimi social structure irrcluded decisive 
criminal rule.s. INInrder admitted of tm expiatiorr, and instarrt 
death might be iirtiicted by the relatives of the murdered 
Mills, person, without refereirce to the council ot eldcr-s, 

p. cxlii, or even ten years after the deed the murderer might 
he surprised and killed; revenge for the death of a relative was 
Con.sidered “ a sacred duty never to be neglected or forgotten.” 

According to (.'olonel Woodthorpie, " it is an article of 
^'^ith that blood once shed can never be expiated, 
Anthrop. except by the death of the murderer or some of his 
Insv, ' XI, near relatives. . . An injured hu.sband might also 
spiear the offender on the first opyiortunity ; pmnish- 
ment for the woman was in use among some, if not all of the 
Brown. Angdiuis. 


Theft.s and petty offences were disjiosed of by a 
Browu^'^'^* council of elders, a fine being imposed, and restitu- 
tion of the property or its equivalent. Capital 
pnniishment if a thief were caught in the act, or a house were 
broken into, has been noted among the Angami. 
vStew.irt, Stewart descrihes the Angami as expert thieves 

p. C52. and glorying in the art, and adds that “ theft is only 
<lislionouralile and obuo.xious to pnuiishment when discovered in 


* Butler, 1875. " Journ. As. Society, Bengal,’' xliv, I, p. 311. 
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the act Dr. Brown spoke of theft as not often coiu- 


uiitted by the (Manipuri) AngamL 

2farriafjc . — It will be seen that a prominent element in the 
elaborate Angami marriage rites is the repeated eating together 
of the bride and bridegroom, that is of two members of 
different /At is. This ceremony is repeated on three successive 
days, and on the third day offering of food is made to some 
deity before the eating together begins. It is perhaps note- 
worthy that on the fir.st day* of the ceremonies the members 
of the bride’s /Ac/ are feasted presumably on meat and drink 
sent by the bridegroom’s father. From what has been said 
of the bitter inter-l-hd feuds that prevail within the village 
‘■walls” the need of sealing the marriage bond by repeated 
performance of the great primitive contract of common eating is 
manifest. 

The symbolic hoeing and cutting of firewood on the third day 
is noteworthy, as is the large part that omens play in the 
marriage customs. 

An early account (1S5-1) of Angami marriage 
merely states that the girl’s consent, as well as that 
of her parents wa.s obtained by presents ; and that the bride- 
groom feasted his friends on the marriage day, they in return 
assisting in the construction of a new house for the newly 
tVoodth r laarried couple. Colonel Woodthoipe guotes a 
•• Journ. ’ statement that ■' marriage is usually solemnised by a 
jinthrop. large fea.st, and the bridegroom, wlien he can afford 
makes a present to the bride’s parents ” and that 
' parents never attempted to positively control the 

choice of their sons and daughters. The following sketch of the 
modern marriage procedure in the village of Khoiioma is taken 
A. C. E., from the “■ Xute ” by Mr. Davis, alreaily referred to. 
1S91, p. 238. Ill each village marriage customs rany slightly. As 
we have seen an Ang.imi wife must be sought amongst the 
women of a hhel different from that of the man.^ Having made 
his selection the Khonoma youth informs his father. Tlie father 
sends a friend to interview the girl’s parent.s, and if the reply is 
favourable tlie youth’s father, on an au.syiicious day, takes 
omens. If the omeus are unfavourable tlie iiegociatioiis cease, 
if favourable the parents of the girl are informed of the fact. 
A.C. E., The gill’s opinion is then asked, and if she dreams 
1891, p. 239. 110 unfavourable dream within tbe next three days, 
formal consent is given by her piareuts, and a day f( >i- the wed- 

‘ Sir J. Johnstone, under the heading of Angami, says tliat no girl in the 
more powerful Tillages could nian-T a man unless lie had won the ri<»ht, 1 v 
slaying an enemy, to wear the kdt ornamented with cowrie shells. Johnstone": 
'• ily Experiences in Manipur,” 1896, p. 30. 
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flin g is then fixed. On that day the bridegroom’s father sends 
“ pigs, salt and liquor to the house of the bride’s parents ; the pigs 
are killed and a feast is given to the khel men and friends 
of the bride, who also take away small portions of meat 
wrapped in plantain leaves. The same night the bride, accom- 
panied by many members of her own kkel, goes to the house 
of the bridegroom’s parents ; she carries a little food, and those 
with her carry larger quantities. Then the bride and bride- 
groom eat some of the meat and drink some of the liquor 
brought by her. The bridegroom then returns to the young 
men’s quarters, (the deleha cluing), and the bride whose com- 
panions return, except two women and one man who remain 
with her, sleeps at the house of the bridegroom’s father. 
On the second day the bride and bridegroom again eat 
together, the arrangements at niglit being repeated. On the 
morning of the third day the young couple go together to the 
bridegroom’s cultivation the girl carrying liquor, food, and a 
hoe ; the man only his spear-. First the man and then the 
woman do a little hoeing. Then a little rice and lifpror is 
placed on the ground ‘‘ as an offering to the deity.” They 
again eat and drink together. After this they return home, 
the man cutting on the way home a few sticks of firewood 
which are brorrglit home by the worrran. On her return the 
woman goes to her father’s house, and brings thence to her 
husbarrd’s house liquor and cooked meat. A feast is therr 
given to the neighbours atrd children. That night the two 
kill a fowl to see the omerrs. Therr they wait “ for another 
severr or eight days. At the expiratiorr of this period the 
high priest of the kJid is called in. He sacrifices a chicken, 
i] ar.d the ceremony of marriage is compilete.” After the priest'.s 
sacrifice the two live together as man and wife. 

I The account given by Dr. Drown of (IMarripuri) Angami 

i marriage rules differs somewhat from the above. He says that 

k the first negociations for marriage were made by the father of 

the vouth or girl. " In nearly all cases the wishes of the voting 
peopde are first consulted.” The father <.if the youth as a pre- 
liminary gave to the father of the girl a pig and a spear, but 
Bronn, received nothing in return. Un tlie wedding day 
p- 35- bride and bridegroom paraded the village Separately 
with gourds of Inpior with which they treated the villagers. 
The bride then, accompanied by four or five female friends, 
j roceeded to the bridegroom’s house, where she regale<l them 
vith fowls. This completed the ceremony. The biidegroom 
continued to sleep with the young men for a year after 
marriage ; the reason given was that the wife’s hair might 
grow before she had a child (unmarried girls shaved the head) 
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“ as having cliilJreu before tlie hair is lung enough to tie 
behind is considered amongst them to be reproach.” 

Among the (llanipiiri) Angiimi women the marriage tie was 
seldom broken, according to Dr. Brown. 

Divorce . — Divorce is said to be frequent at the present day 
A. C. K.. among the Angami, and to occur from various 

1891, p. 239. reasons, including incompatibility of temper. Th.e 

compensation to the husband or to the wife varies with the 
cause of divorce. 'Writing in 1882 Colonel "VVoodthorpe qimtes 
IVoodthoroe, a Statement according to which : — “ Marriage and 
‘•Juurn. divorce are among the simplest of their rites and 

Anthrop. often follow each other within the year without 

comment or .surprise .... Divorce necessitates a 
division of all property held in common, .such as grain, household 
furniture, etc., and all xiropei’ty derived since the two became 
man and wife. In any division thus made the late wife, or 
divorcee, gets one-third whilst the man gets the remainder, and 
tile woman then returns to her parents or lives apait in a 
separate house until she marries again.” Twenty years ago 
llrowii, the (Manipuri) Angamis were described by Dr. 
p. 35. Brown as but rarely resorting to divorce.' 

According to the recent account of the Angilinis divorced 
A.C. E., women, women who have left their hu.sbands, and 
1S91. p. 239. widows without children, return to their fathers’ 
houses, and can remarry at pleasure. “ Willows with children 
ai’o not supposeil to remarry, having to devote themselves to the 
fninging up of their children.” 

From the old Beport of 18dl we find that a divorced woman 
might live in a house by herself and not return to her parents 
and could marry again ; but this is not given as applying to all 
divorces. 


A. C.E., 
1891. 

AV oodtliorpe. 

Journ. 
Antlirop. 
Inst./’ p. 68. 


Poh/gi/iiiij . — The Angamis do not practisepolygamy. 
Colonel Woodthorpe rpiotes a .statement that: — ‘‘Al- 
though strictly monogamous” both se.xes might inarrv 
and re-marry as often as they pleased; children re- 
quiring the mother followed her till able to look after 
themselves when they returned to their father. In the 
Bejiort of 1S.54-, it is stated that a woman might IWe with a man 
without being married and leave him fur another, hut that in 
this ca-^e the children remained with the father. Among the 
Brown, Angami described by Dr. Brown the custom prevailed 

V- 35. of a widow marrying her deceased husband’s brother. 

'We may note that the Angiimis, according to Colonel 'Woud- 


' Dr. Brown saps further that divorce bv mutual consent was easilv arranged, 
the woman taking her property. A man might put away his wife with or with- 
out her consent. Brown, p. 35, 
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tliorpe’s paper, lui^lit marry tlieir deceased wife s sisters, and 
their brothers’ widow s. 

A. C. E. Cliildreii as we have seen now take the caste of the 

1 S 91 . fatlier, ix., belong to his kkd. Cousins were forbidden 

tir intermarryd 

Brown, Among the (Manipnri) Angaiui the custom was in 

jj. 31 . use by which the young men slept in a Iiou.se or 

houses apart, a custom continued for one year after marriage ; 
but the “ dekhi chaiig ” which ha.s been noticed among other 
Xagiis for the girls to sleep in, does not appiear to have been 
universal even if it were known at all, among these Ang/imi. 
Tlieir morality does not appear to have always lieeii high. 

Fe>sttio/i of Jf o/iit ii. — It IS interesting to note 
“• — “All the weaving, a good deal of the work in 

Anthrop. the field, such as preparing the soil, etc,, carrying 
Inst," XI, wood, and pounding rice, is done by the women. In 
fact, women’s rights are fully recognised, the men 
doing very little liesides drinking and figliting.’’ 

jj, Inheritoiire et/ol Froprrty . — The Angami ctf tlie 

1891 , p. 240 . Xagii Hills District possess .separate property. 
Daughters do not, except in certain villages, inlierit, uules.s 
a berpiest is made to them by rvord of mouth. Among certain 
of the Eastern Ang.imi villages daughters receive a share of 
their father’s property, but it is not clear whether tlie statement 
refers to receipt on marriage, or at the father’s death. The .sons, 
as thev marry, receive their share of the father’s landed p)r(.iperty, 
leaviiig the paternal inau.sion and building liouses of their own. 

“ The Youngest son, therefore, in practic'c nearly always inheiits 
Ids father's house.” Should a man die leaving several unmarried 
sons, these all receive ecpial shaios. Sliotdd a man die leaving 
no male heirs his property i.s as a rule divided among Ins 
neare.st male relation, s. “In the case of a married woman, 
possessed of property in land in her own right, dying wirhout 
children, her propertv would, if not sold to meet lier funeral 
expenses, revert to her nearest male relations. 

It is liardlv necessary to point out the interest of the recog- 
nition bv tlm Angami of the Xaga Hills district, of rights of 
individuals to prciperty in land, including even the case of a 
married woman’s possession of lauded pirciperty in her own 
riuht ; and that the piartition of laude.l property is settled by 
known custom. 

Tv'ootUliorpi.', TI'C following note as to inheritanet' is ([Uoteil by 
“ Joara. Ccdoiiel V\ oodtlioi’pe : — “ Oil the death cif the farlier, 
Aiitlii-op. ,^j} pTniieitv, excepting the hou.se, is dividc-d eipially 
auioiie all tlie sons alone, the youngest always 


lilSt./’ 
p. 68. 


* Sec tVoodthorpe, “ Journ. Antliiop, InU.,” xi, p. G''. 
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receiving the house in addition to his share of the whole. 
Xeither the widow nor daughters have any claim to aught 
except their clothes and ornaments, hut they are generally 
supported by their sons or brothers until death or marriage.” 

A. C.E., Land is freely bought and sold by the Angaiuis 
1891, p. 250. of this District, especially permanent terraced culti- 
vation. 

The strong feeling of the Xagas of Konemah, and others, for 
their lands is seen in the impossibility of getting these dis- 
possessed clans to settle on other land, offered them, after the 
Xiiga war of 1S70-80 ; they could not be persuaded to occupy 
other sites and before their return was permitted to the confis- 
ilackenzie, cated lands they had, except in occasional instances, 
p. 139. for the most part been receiving such shelter and 
livelihood as they could obtain from the I'illages in the neigh- 
bourhood of their old homes. 

Edi'jion . — "VYe have but very inadequate accounts of the 
religious usage and belief of the Angami. 

Beltc/s . — They are now .said to recognise a supreme creator 
A. C.E.. named Tcrhopfo or Kepenopfo. Dr. Brown, writing 
1891. p. 241. twenty years ago and possibly speaking only of 
the Manipur Angiimis says that they believed in a supreme 
deity of a benevolent disposition, who inhabited the inacces- 
sible heights of the highest hills. These statements 
Jo^instone, corroborated by the authority of the late Sir 

James Johnstone : — “ The Angamis, in common 
with most hill-tribes tliat I have come across, have a vague 
indefinite belief in a .supreme being, but look on him as too 
great and good to injure them.”‘ Xo supreme individual is 
(listinguished amontr the various gods spoken of in the Keport of 
18.54, but some chief deity may be indicated in the followinf' 
yearly festival In January on the full moon the wealthy 
Miiu, slaughter cows as a sacrifice to the great god, give "a 
]). cxUt. grand feast to their friends, entreat the god to protect 
them, and to prosper all their undertakings and it is a season of 
general rejoicing.” The same early report shows us the intimate 
pait the gods nr spirits played in the daily life of the Angami : 

They imagine there are many gods or good and evil spirits 
llilh, residing in their hills ; to one, they offer up sacrifices 

p. cslii. of cows and mithuns, to another, dogs, and to a 

third cocks, and spirituous liquor, each god or "spirit haviii" 
in their estimation the power to afflict them with sickness’ 

' .See supra, p. 1S6, Xote 2, on possible TaisbnaTa influence in anr 
l.eliet in a single euprcme deity. * = 
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ill-luck and a variety of calamities, or to make them successful 
in their incursions and prosperous in their undertakings or daily 
occupations.” 

A. c. E., A belief in evil spirits residing in rocks, trees, and 
1S91, p. 241. pools of water has been recently recorded. 

Sacrifice in sickness, etc . — It is hardly necessary to say that 
sickness was ascribed to direct spiritual iigency, and treateil 
accordingly. To quote again from the Eeport of 1854: — “If a 
man falls sick, the chief person in the house or family sacrifices 
iiiils, a fowl and places the entrails and feathers in the 
p. exliii. road in the evening and calls out to the spirit, 0 ! 
spirit restore to health the person you have afflicted in my 
family, I offer you the entrails of a fowl, saying this he returns 
to his house and takes the fowl’s head and legs, and gives it to 
some other family, and the remainder is eaten at home. If the 
sickness is very severe, a person takes a fowl and goes into the 
jungle and leaves the fowl alive as an offering to the living- 
spirit. If it be to the invisible Hossuug spirit then he kills 
the fowl and leaves it in the jungle, . . .” We should he 

glad to know more of this “ invisible Hossung spirit,” and to 
know why it is specialty characterised as invisible. Thu 
evening rite is noteworthy. The Eeport proceeds to 
state that if cows or pigs were killed by tigers, or 
if they died off suddenly, they would take an egg and go to 
the spot on which the cow was killed, and place the egg on 
the spot, and say, “ 0 '. spirit do not we entreat you, kill our 
cattle from to-day ; this is not your residence, your abode is 
in the woods, depart hence from tliis day, . . Saying 

this they returned home and made it a day of rest. If cattle 
accidentally wounded themselves “that day also is one of 
rest”; and if cattle died suddenly the whole village community 
reiuaineil at home. In all calamities the usual avocations were 
not thought of.^ The latest account of the people adds pigs 
A. C. E., and cattle to the propitiations offered in sickness.- 
1891. Before leaving the subject of sacrifice we may re- 


^ The official pimctuation of the Report used above is so obscure that it nmy 
be well to give tbe passage verbatim. **If cows or pigs be tilled by tigers, or 
if tliey (lie off siuhlenly on that day, they late an egg and uo to the spot on 
■which tile cow was killed and place the egg on the spot and say, O ! spirit do 
rn*t we entreat you, kill our cattle from to-day ; this is not your residence, your 
abode is in the woods, depart hence from this day, saying this they return 
home, it is a Jay of rest and if cattle die suddenly or if they accidontal'y wound 
themselves, that day also is one of rest, and in the former case the whole village 
community remain at home in all calamities, the usual avocations are not thought 
of.” M 11s, p. exliii. 

- The (ilanipun) Ansimus were said in 1873 to have no krowhdge cf 
medicine, and to employ sacrifices in cases of sickness. Brown, p. 37. 
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call that the long ceremonies of the Angtimi marriage are not 
completed until sacrilice has been made by the “ high priest of 
the khel '’ ; and it may be noted that portions of cow’s liver are 
solemnly throwji out of the house during the funeral rites, 
though this may of course be merely an offering to the dead 
man’s spirit. 

After noticing the Angaini belief in a supreme being Sir J. 
Johnstone adds. " They believe themselves also to be subject to 
Juhiistone, the influence of evil spirits, whom it is their con- 
p- 3-2. stant endeavour to appease by sacritices. Every 

misfortune is, as a rule, ascribed to evil spirits, and much 
money is spent on appeasing them, the usual way being to 
oher fowls, of which the head, feet, and entrails are offered to 
the demon, with many incantations. The other parts are 
eaten by the sacriticer.” I should like further evidence 
that the designations of evil spirits, and ih/non, convey the 
ideas held by the people. The sacrificial rite where the sacri- 
fice is shared between the spirit and the sacriticer looks 
like the common mcicle of creating a bond by means of eating 
together. 

The huge monoliths, the long rows of which are 
'lescribed as .'n noticeable auiuiig the hills, seem to 
Authrop. betray some religious ritual of installation. Ac- 
liet.,” SI, cordiug to Golouei Woodthorpe's account after the 
stone slid into position “.some leaves are then 
placed on the top, and some liipior poured on them : this done, a 
general feast follows. . . .” These acts completed the ceremony. 
Tlie monoliths are stated by Colonel Woodtborpe to have been 
‘ either monumental or simply commemorative of some big 
feast given by a rich man.” 

Fcdivoh. — More knowledge of tlie Ang.imi festivals is as 
much to he desired as of their individual beliefs. We are t(dd 


that many minor festivals are celebiated diuing the vear, 
A.C. E., the chief of which is that held just before the, 

1891, p. 241. new paddy harvest begins. Besides these, two 
main village festivals are de.scribed, ir., tho.se celebrated at 
the Legiiining and end of the year'.s agricultural work. The 
festival is held shortly 1,iefore the new year's work 
in the tields is beL;un ; dogs are killed and eaten in 'Teat 
numher.s, the reason for which l\Ir. I)avis could not di.s- 
cover ; both this and the following ( Tcrheivji) fc.-tival bust ten 
days, and both include unlimited coiisuiuptioii of f,,ud and 
drink. “ The Terliengi is celebrated within a shoit time of the 
comi)lelion of the liarvest, and is in fact the 'Harvest lloiiiu’ 
festival. . . . During the Terhengi aie given most of those 

big feeds which wealthy Xagds give, in the not vain hope of 
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handing down their names to future generations.” At the cere- 
mony of pounding rice beforehand for such a feast the whole of 
the adult males of tlie host’s hhel assist. To commemorate 
these feasts huge stones are dragged often for long distances 
and are erected by the side of the road near the village. The 
giver of the feast also becomes entitled to put up over his house 
huge wooden horns. 

We have already noted the reference in the Report of 185T 
to sacrifice feasting and rejoicing at the full moon of January ; 
this January festival may I imagine be coincident with the 
Sekrengi, or one of the “ minor festivals ” mentioned in the 
Census Report of 1891. 

Dr. Brown, referring to the Manipuri Angami, mentions 
August and September as the months for the chief festi- 
vals, and notes that the women did not join in the festival 
dances. 

Priesthood.— Ne have the merest indications as to the 
Angami priesthood. The account previously quoted of the 
Brown, jManipuri Angami says tliat the village priests were 
p. 36. similar to those of another tribe, who were non- 
hereditary, were not held in much veneration, directed the 
Brown, sacrifices, and performed the ceremonies for the 
p. 28. recovery of the sick. The mention in the descrip- 
tion of marriage procedure (pioted above of the “ high-priest of 
the hhel ” indicates some order of priests ; we must hope for 
further information on this point. 

Butler, 1873, Ta.hoo. — A taboo is described in some detail by Cap- 
“ Journ. tain Butler apparently with reference to the Angami. 
Bengal” savs, “This tabu [i.c., the custom “of ‘kennie',’ cor- 

xlir,'’!,’ rupted by the Asamese into f/hina’ a description of 

]). 316. tabii singularly similar to that in vogue among 

the savages inhabiting the Pacific Islands ”] is declared upon 
every conceivable occasion, thus at the birth of a child, or on 
the death of any individual, the house is tabued, generally for 
the .space of five days, and no one is allowed to go in or 
out except the people of the house. Again, any accidental 
death, or fire in the village, puts the whole village under the 
ban. In like manner before coinniencing either to sow or to 
reap, an universal tabii has to be undergone, and is accompanied 
by propitiatory offerings to theiP several deities, and no man 
dare commence work before. If their crops have been suffering 
from the attacks of wild animals, a ‘ kennie ’ is the remedy, — in 
fact there is no end to the reasons on which a ‘ kennie ’ must 

* ? Angami. 
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or may be declared, and as it consists of a general holiday when 
no work is done, this Angami sabbath appears to be rather a 
popular institution.’'^ 

The usual ceremonial taboo was enforced by the Mani- 
Brown, puri Angami at the birth of a child, but no 

p- 34. special festi\al appears to have been held. The 

mother was carefully secluded in her house, alone with the 
child, for five days, during which time she was fed only on 
fowls : “ The meaning of this seems to be that the woman and 
all her surroundings are unclean.” After the five days had 
elapsed all the woman's clothes were washed, and the clay pots 
used by her for cooking since her confinement were thrown 
away. She was then allowed to mix as before with the \'illagers, 
who made her small presents of food, drink, etc. 

Funeral rites — hurial . — It remains to notice Angami funeral 
rites and ttsages, and the beliefs held concerning the after- 
world. The report of 18.54 gives a vivid picture of the wild 
rites then celebrated. The fighting nature of the Angami not 
only defied men, but challenged at the dead man’s grave the 
hostile spirit to whom death was attributed. When a man of 
any standing died in the 4'illage, none of the inhabitants quitted 
it for three days ; during this time the body was kept in the 
house. Then, after a feast to the whole community, the body 
Mills, '^■as taken to tlie burying ground and interred, and a 
p. cxliii. Stone tomb, three or four feet high, was built over 
the grave ; “ and all the men being dressed in their war habili- 
ments make a great noise, and jump about and say what 
spirit has come and killed our friend, where have you fled to, 
come let us see you, how powerful you are, if we could see you 
we would spjcar you and kill you with these spears, and with 
similar vociferous speeches and war whoops continually re- 
peated, they curse the spfirit and strike the earth with their 
spears and swords-...” Then they pdaced on the grave all the 
articles of dress worn by the dead, as well as his arms, clothes, 
bamboo spirit cup, spirit gourd bottle, shell and cane orna- 
ments, and the Dhoones feathers worn in the head. On a 
woman’s grave were pilaced her clothes, ornaments and neck- 
laces, .spnrit gourd buttle, weaving shuttle, spinning stick for 
cotton, cotton thread, dhan, grain, and pestle and mortar for 
clearing rice. The skulls of pigs and cows were likewise stuck 
up on sticks at one end of the grave, “ in memorv of the 
deceased’s hospitality.” 

Later accoimts take no note of this defiance of death, or of 

’^oodtliorpe, “ Joui-n. Anthrop. Inst.,” xi, p. 71 , citinu the same or 
a similar Angami taboo. ° 

‘ “ Doas according to a footnote. 
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the three days’ seclusion imposed on the community. We are 
indebted to Mr. Davis for the following note of the rites now 
A. c. E., practised on the death of an Angami. The part 
1891. played by members of a hhcl different to that of 

pp. 240-1. dead man seems an interesting feature of the 

modern ceremony. The funeral always takes place the evening 
after a man’s death. The body is covered with a white cloth 
and a basket containing dhan, konidhan, job’s-tears, yams, 
Indian corn, and garlic, is placed by its side. An old man of 
the deceased’s Ihel kills the cows for the funeral feast early in 
the morning. “ The livers, heads, and certain portions of the 
meat having been set apart, the rest is distributed amongst 
the family members, relations, and friends of deceased, por- 
tions being often sent to intimate friends residing in other 
villages.” The father-in-law of the deceased, if there be one, if 
not some friend from another khcl, enters the house, and 
standing on the left hand places a plain spear on the right 
hand side of the body ; in the case of a woman a black cloth 
replaces the spear. He then cuts off a small lock of the dead 
man’s hair. The coffin is then brought into the house, and 
a wisp of thatching-grass is burnt inside it. Beside the body, 
in the coffin, a tire-stick and some weapons are placed. The 
coffin is then brought out for burial ; the grave is usually dug 
close to the deceased’s house. On the day after the funeral 
the friends and relations of the deceased, together with one 
man of another khel, go to the deceased’s liouse, and there 
eat the meat of the heads of the cows and the other reserved 
portions, except the livers. The skulls are then fixed up over 
the grave, together with a shield, spear, and ornaments, such as 
cane leggings, etc., worn by the dead man. In the case of a 
woman her basket, weaving sticks, etc., are placed over the 
grave. Food is then again partaken of at the deceased’s house, 
and the members of another khcl who are present cook the 
livers of the cows set apart for this purpose. When cooked a 
piece of liver, with salt and chillies, is given to each member 
of the deceased's family, who in perfect silence throw each his 
piece out of the house to a distance of eight or nine paces. This 
ceremony being completed all tho.se present return to their homes. 
On the second day after the funeral seventeen portions of cooked 
rice with a little salt are tied in plantain leaves. These are 
buried outside the house on the fourth day. On the fifth day 
from the funeral the wooden platter and drinking cup of the 
decea-sed are hung up by a string inside the house. At the 
expiration of thirty days this string is undone and thrown 
away, and the platter and cup are given to a friend of the 
deceased. “ About the fortieth day deceased’s family sacrifice 
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a cock, the flesh being eaten equally by all.” The funeral 
ceremonies are then complete. The bodies of -R-onien dying in 
child-birth are taken out through the back of the hou.se, and 
buried Avithout any ceremony whatever. Very young children 
are usually buried inside the house.* 

We owe to Colonel Woodthorpe a description of 
“ Journ.°^^*^’ carved wooden etfigies of the dead placed above 
Anthrop. graves ; and an illustration of one of these effigies. 

insL,” XI, jn view of the interest attaching to such effigies 

I venture to recall this description at length. 
“ Sometimes these are executed with much skill ; two we saw 
at Kohimah, having the wrists and elbow-joints indicated, with 
emerald beetle’s wings as eyes, and a row of white seeds for 
teeth. They were clad in all the garments of the deceased 
with their shields fixed on the left side, two imitation bamboo 
spears standing on the right, as it is not safe to leave the real 
spears there. In some case.s the image consists simply of a 
wooden post with a rudely carved bust of the deceased at the 
top, two or three rows of heads in slight relief beneath, pro- 
claiming the number of foemen slaughtered in life A curious 
circumstance connected with these figures is that, though in 
life the large conch shell is always M-orii on the back, in these 
effigies it is as invariably carved on the breast. ISTo reason 
could be assigned by the Xagfis [? Angumi Xagii«] for this.” 

We have the following note regarding tlte next world of the 
IManipuri Angfuni : — “ xkfter death they go to another world ; at 
Brown, the entrance they are met by a door-keeper ; should 

p- 3ti. the soul be that of a man who has been a great 

warrior, hunter or snake-killer, then he is received courteously ; 
if not, small notice is taken of him. Like the Kowpoi [Kabui, 
a Kuki or Xilga. tribe] idea, they here live their lives over 
again, and are afterwards born again into the world; this goes 
on seven times, when they are finally changed into insects. 


* Mr. Daris quotes an undated account of an Angumi funeral which recalls 
the would-be attack on the death spirit of the early record ; the women are 
described as slapping the ground with their cloths before the lowering of the 
coffin ; apparently the following w.as addressed to the dead, “ Do not be afraid ; 
do not mourn. You have only followed your parents’ custom. Although you 
haye died, let us remain h.ippy. Although Grod (sic) has not been kind to you 
and you hare died, fear not!” Large flat stones formed tlie coffin hd'the' 
crevices being carefully filled up with rubble ; before the earth was filled in a 
large basketful of dlian, konidhan, dhall, and job’s-tears was thrown into the 
grave. 

An account of 1873 of Manipuri Angami funeral custom describes the feast 
as only prepared for the family and friends of tlie dead ; burial took place on 
the day of the deatli; a chicken, and weapons were buried in the urave and the 
ornaments were not remoyed from the body ; an upright stone was atWwards 
placed on the graye. (Brown, p. 3.5.) 
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especially butterflies; some sjjecies of yhich, on this account, 
they carefully refrain from injuring.” 

A\fliat looks like an interesting case of adoption of external 
ideas by members of a savage race is recorded by Captain 
Butler, referring apparently to the Angami Xiigas : — “ Some 
have told me that they belieye that if they have .... led good 
and worthy lives upon this earth, and al>stained from all coarse 
food, and especially have abstained from eating flesh, after death 
their spirits would fly away into the realms above, and there 
become stars, but that otherwise their bodies would have to 
pass through seven stages of spirit-life, and eventually become 
transformed into bees . . .” Captain Butler adds “ . . . others 
again, on 1113 ' questioning them, have replied with a puzzled and 
surprised air, as if they had never given the matter a thought 
before, that ' after death we are buried in the earth and our 
bodies rot there, and there is an end ; who knows more ? ’ Still 
from the fact that they invarialfly bury the deceased’s best 
clothes, his spear and dao, together with much grain, liquor, and 
a fowl, with the body, I think we may safely infer that they 
certainly have some vague idea of a life hereafter, the thought 
of which, however, does not trouble them much.”' 

Jlr. Davis speaks of ignorance among the Xiiga of their 
future state ; possildy the enquiries did not elicit the beliefs 
Mills. of the people. Different accounts concur in the 

Brown. aljsence of apparent ideas of varying treatment for 

the good and bad, to which it ma}' be suggested that to the 
savage mind courage in war, skill in the chase, and the freeing 
of land from snakes, may lie no mean virtues.- 

Mytlis . — An Angami story of origin is as follows : — “ There is 
a jheel situated in the Angami country ; from this jheel three 
men emerged, one remained in the country and became an 
Angami, one went tirwards Xorth Kacliar, and the remaining 
one towards Alanipur. Thus were formed three tribes of hill- 
men, Kacharima, Angami and Mow.’"" 

Oath ^. — The Angami forms of oath described in the Beport of 
1854, are interesting. AVhen swearing to keep the peace or to 
perform an}' promise they placed the barrel of a gun or spear 
between their teeth, signifying b}- this ceremony that if they 
did not act up to their agreements they were prepared to fall 
Mills, bv either of the two weapons. Another oath, 

p. csliT. equall}' binding, was for two parties to take hold 

^ Butler, 1S75, Journ. As. Soe. Bengal,” xliv, I. p. 315. 

' Captain Butler obsen’cs “ On tiie subject of religion and a future state the 
Angami appears to have no deiinite ideas/* “Journ. As. Soc., Bengal,’ xlir, I, 
p. 315. 

3 Brown, p. 33, perhaps referring only to JVIanipuri Angami. 
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of the ends of a piece of spear iron, and to have it cut into two 
pieces, lea^’ing a hit in the hand of each party. The most 
sacred oath, it was said, was for each party to take a fowl, one 
the head and the other the legs, and in this manner to pull 
it asunder, intimating that treachery or breach of agreement 
would merit the same treatment. Also they erected a large 
stone as a monument on the occasion of taking an oath, and 
said. “ As long as this stone stands on the eartli no ditferences 


■Woodthorpe, shall occur between us.” From a paper by Colonel 
“Jo"’ n ^Aoodthorpe we learn that the commonest and most 
Anthrop sacred form of oath is for the two parties to lay hold 
Inst.,” xi, of a clog or fowl while the creature is cut in two with 
P- 71. a dao ‘‘ emblematic of the perjurer’s fate.” 


Omens . — All business or rmdertakings of importance, according 
Mills, to the same Report, were deckled by consulting 

p. cxliv. omens. To ascertain whether an incursion on a 


neighbouring tribe would be successful a soft reed was sliced ; 
“ if the slices fall of one side or one upon the other success is 
certain, if on the reverse quarter or scattered, it is ominous in 
proportion to the number of pieces that have fallen.” The 
flight of a cock if strong and far was auspicious ; if short and 
weakly, ill luck would inevitably attend any hostile expedition. 
If a deer crossed the path of an e.xpedition when starting, an 
immediate return home was made, and the undertaking was 
Woodthorpe “Omens,” Colonel ‘Woodthorpe wuites, 

“ Journ. ^ ’ “ are consulted on all occasions of importance, and 
Anthrop. determine the cause {sic) of conduct of the enquirers.” 
:^sty’ XI, jpq mentions an omen taken from the way a 
' ■ fowl’s legs lie after being throttled ; and the lucky or 
unlucky hearing of certain bird’s songs ; in each case the pohit 
depended on the right and left hand. 

Cultivation . — The Angami rice cultivation is distinguished by 
A. c. E., the use of irrigated terraces, cultivated year after 
1891 , ^ year. The teiTaces are skilfully excavated from the 
pp. 237 - 8 . Pill sides, and watered by means of channels. The 
western portion of the Angiimi raise their rice crops bv the 
system already described, known as jhuminrj. i\Ir. Davis 
thinks this terraced cultivation gradually spread northwards 
from Manipur till it reached the Angami, who adopted it. 

When the Report of 1854 was written the Ang/uni were 
Mills, described as cultivating the land rouglflv, ha\un(f 
no idea of ploughing and often woiFiiig with a 
crooked stick in lieu of a hoe ; the hills were then cultivated 
from base to summit in terraces. They w-ere also said to be 
somewhat addicted to the “ Lotah ” NagVi custom of cuttincr off 
the heads, Iiands, and feet of anyone "they could meet with 
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vrithont provocation or pre-existent enmity, in order to stick 
them up in their fields to ensure a good crop of graind 
Colonel Woodthorpe has described the Angami 
“ cultivated terraces as “ constructed ■with wonderful 

Anthrop. care and skill in the valleys and on the hill sides, 
ascending the latter for upwards of 1,000 feet, each 

"■ little field having its own retaining wall of stone 
5 or 6 feet high.” 

The soil in the terraced fields was manured, and the rice was 
sown in March, transplanted in June and reaped in October. 

Cultivation Colonel Woodthorpe adds was also 
carried on on the natural slope of the hill. 

Grain was stored in the front room of the houses, in huge 
bamboo baskets, from 5 to 10 feet high and about 5 feet in 
diameter. 

Butler, The Angami, Captain Butler tells us, bred cows 

“ Journ. “ of a far superior kind to those met with in Asam,” 
BraoS^” goats, dogs, and fowls ; for food, sale, and 

barter. 

p. 321. 

War . — The Angami habit of fighting has been already indi- 
cated. Their method of warfare is vividly described in the 
Eeport of 1854. AYarriors carried sword, spear and panjies, 
viz., wooden spikes for sticking in the ground, and a shield 
from the centre of which hung locks of the hair of those killed 
in action. Before setting out on a war expedition all would 
Mills, assemble together, and decide on the village to be 

cxlii-iii. attacked, and the chief appointed to command. If 

the usual omens proved propitious when consulted, a fowl 
would be killed and partaken of by all. Then, after a night 
ambush, they would rush in on the chosen village at break of 
day, with a great noise, spearing the first they met with. The 
heads, hands and feet of their enemies would be taken home, 
“ when they take the skulls to each house in the village, and 
throw rice and spirits over them, and tell the skulls to call 
their relatives, and he who has cut off the head, keeps it under 
his bedstead five days, during that time the warriors eat no 
food cooked by women and do not cook in their accustomed 
cooking pots, and neither do the warriors have any commu- 
nication with their wives during the five days ; but after the 
fifth day the heads or skulls are buried and a great feast is 
given of pigs and cows, afterwaids they bathe and return to- 
their avocations.” The taboo on the warriors is of interest. 

' Mills, p. cjIt. Dr. Brown (1873) cotes the prevalence among the Manipuri 
Angami of terrace cultivation for the rice crop. Jhiiiuing he describes as the- 
exception rather than the rule. 
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The cuiions rite of throwing rice and spirits over the heads 
of the slain recalls a Kuki usage of a kind of covenant of 
eating between the slain and the victor’s, accompanied by an 
address to the head invoking a like fate for the dead person’s 
kinsmen. Such a covenant, with the express object of pre- 
venting the disembodied spirits from haunting the victors 
and that they might travel in peace to the land of the dead, 
was performed by Ivuki or neighbouring tribes after a raid 
of 18S1-2. The keeping the head under the bedstead may 
jierhaps Ire ex}ilained by the Kuki belief that all enemies 
whose heads are placed under the body before burial, or pos- 
sibly the heads become, in another world, the property of the 
deceased. 

Among the Manipuri Angami the custom was not infrecpient 
Eroi™ 35 .Giving warning to the opposite village before the 
’ ' attack, but without naming the time. “ When 

peace is desired, one man from either side meet and exchange 
spears and drink together, a fowl is killed when peace is finally 
concluded.” The heads of the slain were buried outside the 
victorious village, unless the lieadman of a village were killed, 
when his head would be left in the house of tlie opposing head- 
man. 


The incessant state of war existing among the Angami 
did not always mean entire severance ot tlie hostile commu- 
nities. However fiercely a feud might be raging among the 
Stewart Angami village, Stewart says that the 

women of the contending parties vi.sited one another 
without fear of violence. That this rule cannot have always 
obtained is shown hy the st<>ry given above of a raid on 
Kohima. Tn the Eepoit of 1854 the Angami are des- 
Mills, cribed as “addicted to predatm-y cruel inroads for 
p. clxu. plunder, and to capture slaves to be redeemed ” ; 
the inliabitaiits of a raided village would he carried off into 
P clxT captivity until ransomed liy their friends. Two 
means of reconciliation between hostile parties are 
mentioned. Among the (Manipuri) Angami so long as the 
Brown, p. 36. village were kept ly the opposite party 

' the feud remained active ; the surrender of the 
heads, or rather skulls, ended the cpiarrel for the time. Peace 
was also possible, according to Sir J. .fohnstone, when each 
Johnstone party ill a blood feud had suffered eijiial loss ; “ until 
each of the o])posing ))arties had lo.rt an e(pial num- 
!’■ *• • her, peace was impossible. . . .” The necessity to 
go on fighting till an even lialance was arrived at oliviously 
tended to indefinitely delay a reconciliation. 

The only national offensive weapons lif the Angiimi, according 
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Butler, 1875, 
Journ. E. 
As. Soc., 
Beneal,’^ 
xlivri,p. 322. 

pattern of 


to Captain Butler, were the spear and dao referring 
apparently to the Angami spear he adds, " Its shaft 
is generally from 4 to 5 feet in length, and is usually 
very picturesquely ornamented with scarlet goat’s 
hair, here and there intermingled with a peculiar 
black and white hair : sometimes, though rarely, the 


whole shaft is beautifully worked over with scat let and yellow 


cane ” '\^’arriors going out to fight often wore a large 

coronet of long bear’s hair, giving them “ a verv formidable 


appearance.” The fronts of tlie shields were decorated with 
„ . pieces of bearskin cut so as to represent human 

“ heads. “ These represent the heads of men slain 


Anthrop. 
Inst.,” xi. 
p. 62. 


in battle by the warrior behind tlie shield, and are 
supposed to intimidate the foe who looks on 


them.” 


Any account of Angami warfare would be very incomplete 
which took no note of their power of resistance to trained 
troops, and their capacities for service with them. It was 
found that, being soldiers both by nature and taste, they evinced 
the greatest eagerness to enter the English service : tlie young 
men of the tribe recruited for a local militia, displaying great 
pride in their arms and profession. In 185.5 it was stated that 
‘‘ any number of the tribe could now be enlisted so great is 
their desire for service.” 


It was at the Angami fortified village of Konemah that INIr. 
G. H. Damant, Deputy Commissioner of the Xfigii Hills, was 
killed ; and in the subsequent expedition Angami fighting powers 
were proved. Koneinali. “ which was by nature very strong, 
Jlackenzie, had been fortified with immense labour and skill, 
p. 137. and was deemed by the X;igas impregnable. The 
assault lasted all day, and at nightfall only the lower portion 
of the village had been captured, after the severest fighting 
ever known in these hills. In the night, the Xagas evacuated 
the upper works, and on the following day the British force 
occupied the position . . . ” The storming party of Ghoorkas 
lost one cptarter of their number. Lieut. Henderson, of the 44th 
Ghoorkas, described the Konemah forts as built on terraces 


one above and commanding the other. Each terrace was about 
fifteen feet higher than the terrace beneath, till the summit of 
the hill was reached, whence the terraces in successive steps led 
down the reverse slope. Each was surrounded by a high stone 
wall with a tower in the centre.- In the Gazette subsequently 


* According to Col. Woodthorpe the only indigenous weapons of offence 
among the Angami were spears. Journ. Antlirop. Inst.,” li, p. 61. 

- See Lieut. E. G. Henderson, 44th Ghoorkas, “ The Graphic,” April 3rd 
1880. 
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issued the Commander-in- Chief expressed his sense of the 
capture of Khonoma being “ well worthy of a prominent place 
in the long list of gallant deeds performed by the Xati^■e Army 
in India.” 

Trade. — The energetic Angami character has found vent in 
much trading activity. Forty years ago the people were 
irackenzie, described as very intelligent and exceedingly anxious 
113- for trattic and gain. In 1879 Sir Steuart Bayley 

remarked that the Angami were siitlieiently civdised to deal 
in counterfeit coin and spurious gunpowder ” ; “ on \dsiting 
Teruphima, a distant Serna village, about sixty half-anna and 
one-pice pieces whitenerl with quick-silver,” Mr. Damant had 
reported, “ were brought to me by tlie innocent Sernas, who 
complained that they were turning brown ; I found they had 
G. H. been passed as rupees and eight anna pieces by some 

Damant, Xdgds of Kohima, who will be arrested before long, 

tira Ee° ort*^' ^ afterwards found that the same imposition had 
on practised on a distant Angami village. . . . 

Hills,” I87tl- In another instance an Angami sold another a 
9, § 72-73. (.quantity of powdered charcoal for gunpowder ”. 
Early accounts record the Angami trading capacity. In the 
Mills, Eeport of 1854 it was said that “ a vast change has 

p. cliii. however come over the Angamee Xagas within the 

last eight years. . . . Formerly they did not know the use or 
value of money, now many are become expert traders . . . 
desirous of proceeding on to Calcutta to purchase cornelian 
Stewart beads and muskets. . . .” Two years later Lieut. 

Stewart de.scribes many Angdimis as reaching the 
marts in Kachar and Assam, some proceeding as far as Gowhatti, 
Sylhet and Dacca ; and some as penetrating to Calcutta in pur- 
suit of trade. 

Villages. — The tillages in the Xaga Hills district are 
described in the Census Deport for 1891 as permanent, and 
generally large,^ and as a rule strongly situated on the tops of 
A. C. E., hills ; the houses are built clo.se together, with little 
1891, p._238 arrangement ; and the whole is sun’ounded by an 
andp. 2 oO. impenetrable fence of some thorny shrub and 

huge stinging nettles. The appnjaches to the village are bv 
narrow sunken paths, the entrance to the actual site being 
guarded by a strong wooden door now-a-days rarely or never 
sliUs villages were described 

as generally built on the most inaccessible peaks of 
the highest hills ; every side was stockaded, and the slopine- 
side was sometimes cut into a perpendicular wall. The gable^ 

‘ The (Manipuri) Angami Tillages were described in 1S73 as permanent, and 
as occasionally containing 1,000 houses. Brown, p. 34. 
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end houses had grass and bamboo roofs coming down to within 
a foot of the ground, and were generally divided into two rooms. 
The houses, though irregularly built, were generally in two lines.^ 
The Eastern Angami houses are described by Colonel Wood- 
thorpe as ornamented in black maroon and white, concentric 
circles being the favourite design. 

The following house decoration may deserve notice : “ At 
„ , . Eazami, Thetcholumi, etc., the fronts of the houses 
“ Journ. ^ ’ ^re almost covered with a number of dolls about a 
Anthrop. foot long, of wood Or clay, dressed as Angami men 
^^66 ' women, and suspended by the armpits. Imita- 

■ tion spears and shields, corresponding to the size of 

the dolls, are interspersed among them, and also rows of small 
clay cows.” 

Ibid 64 points may be specially noted in Colonel 

' P- • yy oodthorpe’s description of Angiinii homses, etc. : 
“ The gable in front is in the houses of men of wealth and 
position decorated udth broad handsome weather-boards ter- 
minating above the ridge in a pair of ornamental horns ” ; and 
front walls (or perhaps the houses, the passage is not clear) 
“are often covered with huge bas-reliefs of metua heads and 
home.” 


Ibid 63 roads in the higher hills showed considerable 

* ■ skill, easy gr-adients being made in the more pre- 

cipitous places. 

Dress, etc . — The dress of the Angun.i consisted of a blue or 
black kilt “ prettily ornamented with cowrie shells,” and a 
coarse black cloth made of nettle bark loosely thrown over the 
shoulders. Colonel Woodthorpe divides the Niigas, speaking 
generally, into the two sections of kilted and non-kilted, placing 
in the first class “ all the so-called Angamis.” If a man had 
Mills, killed another in war he would have three or four 

p. cxlii. rows of cowries round the kilt, and was entitled to 

stick in his hair one feather of the “ Dhooiies ” bird for every 
man killed ; after death these feathers it will be remembered 
were placed on the grave together with other property of the 
dead man.^ A warrior wore a collar, reaching to the waist. 


* Sir W. W. Hunter describes the Angami Tillages as strongly fortified, the 
defences including massive stone walls j the approaches are lie says tortuous 
covered ways admitting one person at a time, leading to gates where a sentry 
watches day and niglit in times of feud. ^ ery often . . . the only 

means of entry into a village is by means of a ladder consisting of a single pole, 
some 15 or 20* feet high, cut into steps.” Often each house v.ould besunounded 
by a stonewall. Hunter; “Statistical Account of Assam,” II, p. 183. We 
may refer to Colonel Woodthorpe, “ Joum. Anthrop. Inst.,” xi. p. 63, concerning 
Angami villages. 

2 “For very conspicuous bravery the right is conferred to wear in their head- 
dress the long tail feathers ... of one of the many kinds of the large 
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made of goat’s Lair, dyed red, intermixed ^Titli long flowing 
locks of hair of the persons lie had killed, ornamented with 
cowrie shells. Xo one was entitled to wear this insignia of 
honour unless he had killed many of his enemies and brought 
j Johnstone, home their heads.* Sir J ames J ohnstone in his 
p. 29. ’ recent work savs that the Anaiimi have tails of 


wood, decorated with goat's hair dyed red.- Angami hair 
W dth dressing varied for boys and men. Very young 

“ Joum. unmanied girls were distinguished from the married 

Anthrop. bv shaven heads, in contrast to hair allowed to grow. 
Inst.,” SI. J j(- elearly stated whether the men show 


marriage by the hair dressing ; in some villages such was the 


custom. 


In the nape of the neck a large white conch shell 
ilid. p. 60. gPf^ped so as to lie flat was invariably worn. 

The (Hlanipuri) Angami women when young wore coloured 
Brown, cloth, when old, white ; before marriage the girls’ 

p. 34. heads were shaved, and a shell ear ornament was 


worn, after marriage the hair was allowed to grow and the ear 
Brown, left l>are of ornaments. The ilanipuri Angami 

p. 36. are reported to have posse.ssed no musical instruments 
of any kind, the accompaniment to song and dance being haud- 
Buticr 1 S 75 dipping ; the games for these young Anglimi were 
Journ. As. Kang tiaiiuaba and peg-top. It may be noted that 
Soc. Bengal,” according to Captain Butler the Angami never 
xUv, I, p. either opium or tobacco.’* 

The Angilmi would appear to be not cpiite without domestic 
amenities; “most of the Angamis eat tlieir food,” Colonel 
Woodthorpe writes, “ with bamboo spoons out of wooden bowls 
furnished with four little feet, forming at once table and plate 
into which the good woman of the house poured each person’s 
portion of tlie meal.” 


"Woodthorpe, 
“ Journ. 
Anthrop. 
Inst xi, 
p. 71. 


Two instances cpioted by Colonel CVoodthorpe, of 
symbolic messages throw interesting light on the 
methods of the senders. In one case a challenge or 
declaration of war was conveyed by means of a 
piece of charred wood, a bullet and a cliilli ; this 


was handed on from village to village till it reached the one for 


birds called bombills that inhabit the dense forest of the Biirail ilountains.” 
Woodthorpe, “ Joum. Antlirop. Inst.,” xi. 

^ Mills, p. cxiii. Captain Butler -writes Journ. As, Soc., Bencral sHt 
I, p. 327) ‘‘the Angami equixalent for a T.C., or ‘re-ward ot valour,’ is a 
Toucan’s tail feather and hair collar ...” 

- Sir J. Johnstone savs that the co\\rie ornaments on the kilt (a dress no man 
could wear till he had killed an eneinv) A>crc taken off -nhen a man wa<» 
mourning the death of a relation. 

^ Colonel Woodthorpe writing somewhat later notes this restriction for the 
Western Angami. “ Joum. Anthrop. Inst.,” xi. 
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which it was intended “ the piece of burnt wood signified the 
nature of the punishment threatened {i.e., a village consigned to 
flames), the bullet descriptive of the kind of weapon with which 
the foe was coming armed, and the chilli the smarting, stingin" 

O' ^ O o“ 

and general painful nature of the punishment.”'- 

AVe may conclude these notes on the Augclmi Xaga with the 
character accorded to them by Captain Butler : “ The average 
Butler 1875 -'^tig'itni is a fine, hardy, athletic fellow, brave and 
“ Journ. As. ’ warlike, and, among themselves, as a rule, most 
Soe.BengaV’ truthful and honest. On the other hand, he is blood- 
xUt, I, p. 320.jp- treacherous, and revengeful to an almost 
incredible degree.” This however. Captain Butler adds can 
scarcely be wondered at when we recall that revenge is “ con- 
sidered a most holy act, which they have been taught from 
childhood ever to revere as one of their most sacred duties.” 

1 am indebted to Colonel R. G. Woodthorpe, R.E., for per- 
mission to illustrate this paper from some of his sketches, made in 
the Rdjjd Hills ; thesi; sketches have furnished the material for all 
the plates in the present paper, iriih the e.eecption of PlcUes IV 
and V. These are frorn photoijraphs of Nedpl objects collected by 
Mr. S. E. Peal, and noiv id the Musciidi at O.vfonK 



HEAD-DRESS >’AAISANGIA NAGA. 


‘ In the same paper Col. Woo'lthorpe quotes the following symbolic act, I 
am not clear whether with reference to the Ang.imi : A ceremony of sub- 

mission after defeat, and olfer of peace, is to take a handful of earth and grass, 
and after placing it on the iiead to put it on the edge of a dio, and chew it 
between the lips, ‘ one of the most hteral and disagreeable renderings of the 
metaphorical term “ eating dirt/’ ’ ” op. cif., p. 71 . 
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The following references may prevent any obscurity from 
abbreviations in this, and the previous, paper : — 

A Descriptive Account of Assam. W. 'Robin^ton. 1841. 

Report on the Province of Assam. A. J. M. Milh. 1854. 

Art. in “ Journal of the Asiatic Societr of Bengal,’* rol. xxiv. Stewart. 
1855. 

Selections from the Records of the Grovernment of India. Ifo. 27. 
W. McCulloch. 1859. 

Ethnology of Bengal. Dalton. 

“Statistical Account of the Native State of ilanipur. , .** R. Brown . 

1873. 

Art. in Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, vol. xliv. J. Butler. 1875. 

Art. in Journal Roval Asiatic Society, vol. xii, n.s. G. H. Damant. 
1880. 

Articles in Journal Anthropological Institute, vol. li. i?. G» Wood‘ 
thorpe. 1881-2. 

North East Frontier of Bengal. Sir A. MacJcenzie. 1884. 

Report Assam Census. 1891 (quoted as A.C.R.) 

My Experiences in Manipur. Sir James Johnstone. 1896. 

Sir Stuart Colviv Bavlev, K.C.S.I. : I can in no way pre- 
tend to he an authority on the subject of to-night’s paper, as it is 
seventeen years since I %-isited the Xaga Hills, or was connected 
with their administration, but I know enough of the eountr}' and 
the people, and take sufficiently keen an interest in them to re- 
cognise the value and importance of the paper which has just 
been read, and to endorse the chairman’s view of the gratitude 
which is due to the authoress for preparing it, and to Col. Wood- 
thorpe for reading and illustrating it. I accept the chairman’s 
view that while much has been done, especially by officials, to 
make known the liabits and customs of this singularly interesting 
collection of tribes, yet very much remains to be done in eluci- 
dating their tribal history, their languages, and their ethnology. 
Tor we have here a very extraordinary mixture of barbarism 
and of civilisation. The Angamis who are the most powerful 
of the Xagii tribes are, from one point of view, in a state of 
savagery. They are (or I should say were, when I knew 
them) head-hunters, in tliat stage when a man’s marriageable 
status was determined by his having taken a head, it might be 
of innocent women and children, when his highest crown of 
honour, the Victoria Cross, was a cowrie-covered decoration 
which signified the greatest number of heads taken, where the 
villages are built on the tops of the most inaccessible hills, and 
by artificial means made still more inaccessible than bv nature, 
so that the people have frerpiently to go five miles down to their 
distant cultivation, and return after the day’s toil, five miles up 
some of the stiffest hills I have ever negotiated, in order that 
they may sleep in safety, where the taboo and fetichism are in 
full swing, and a blood feud is carried on with scrupulous exact- 
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ness and a minute balancing of account from generation to 
generation, when the state of war has been so continuous that 
the dwellers in one ^-alley are rarely able to understand the 
language of the dwellers in the next ; j-et these people, on the 
other hand, have a minute system of personal property in land, 
they have established an ailiuirable system of cultivation by 
terracing the hill slo])es to which they bring water for irrigation 
by channels five or ten miles off ; though without tribal chiefs 
these democratic village communities manage this difficult water 
system with less quarrelling and rioting than prevails in India, 
and anyone who has had to deal with irrigation rights in the 
East knows what this means. The neighbouring tribes of North 
Cachar, the Kukis, the Lushais, and the Nagas of Manipur are 
still in the stage of migratory or jliYan cultivation, clearing a 
patch of jungle and cultivating it for three years or so, and 
then moving on to another patch, and moving their villages 
similarly from one site to another. The Angamis, who are the 
fiercest figl iters, have alone risen to settled cultivation, and their 
villages are built with a solidity and stabihty which form a 
marked contrast to those of their more nomad neighbours. 

I was struck with what was said of some of the triliad 
customs, such as tfiat of the morung or bachelors’ hall, and 
the closing on certain sacred days of the village to all ingress 
and egress. But these customs are not peculiar to the Niig.is. 
They prevail among the Lushais or Kukis, to some extent 
among the trilies of the Chittagong Hills, the former custom 
among many of the Burmese wild tribes, and the latter, I think, 
was met with by Col. Woodthorpe among the Mhios of the 
Shan States. I am not learned enough to venture an opinion 
on the question put by the chairman as to the connection by 
language or race of the Niigas with tlie peoples of the Malay 
Archipelago, Imt I would ask if any one can account for the 
singular ethnography of this particular range of hills which 
tlivides the valley of the Berhampootii from that of the Surma. 
At its western extremity it is peopled by the Garos, a tribe 
whose language, according to Bryan Hodgson, and ca.ste connects 
them with the Kacharis and the many sub-Hinialayaii tribes of 
the north bank of the Berhampootu of whom the Ivoches were 
the most prominent. The next compartment is occupied by 
the Khasias and Jyntealrs, a race whose language and whose 
customs, so far as is known, connect them with no other trilie 
on the fi-ontier, and eastward again, passing over the scattered 
remains of the once powerful Kachari tribe, you come to another 
compartment inhabited by the Niigas. Tlie name Ndgii is an 
external name. They have no general distinctive name for 
themselves as a race, but only the separate trilial or clan names. 
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Is it certain that they are one race ? They liave many diftereut 
languages, and in physical appearance they vary greatly. Their 
customs seem to connect them with the Kuki or Chin tribes, 
and probably with tlie ilanipuris, but I expect the key to the 
problem will lie found not so much in the language test, as in a 
continuation of the woi'k so well begun by ilr. Eisley, a com- 
parison of the measurements of the facial angle and other 
physical characteristics of these or the neighbouring tribes on 
our eastern frontier. 

Mr. BorvERiE-PrsEY asked whether the Xagas believed that 
the spirits or gods would punish the breach of their social 
taboos ? also how the clan councils dovetailed with the village 
councils. 

Dr. Leitxer stated that in the admirable paper which they 
had heard there was no explanation as to the meaning of the 
term “ Xtiga,” which was the same as our word “ snake,” and 
which was a well-known dynasty in Indian history. Did these 
“ Xiigas ” worship, or kill, snakes ? Vague analogies were as 
frecpient among sa\’age or semi-civilised trilies, separated by 
great clistance.s, as they were deceptive, but still there might be 
something in the Chairman’s suggestion that connections with 
the Xiigas might be found in Xorthern as well as Southern India. 
Dor instance, the one-eyed god, the cap or helmet adorned with 
half-moon horns, the public dances as descrilied, the “Udai” (or 
rather Haggai) for priests, the effigies erected over the corpse 
exposed on a platform or the top of a house, the pantomimic 
fights and reconciliations, the defiance of the gods, the houses 
for the retreats of men or women, some of the weapons ex- 
hibited, etc., ottered similarities with one or the other triljes in 
Dardistan and Kiifiristau that had been brought by him to the 
notice of the Association since 1861). Miss Godden and Colonel 
IVoodthorpe had, in any case, rendered a great service to 
anthropology by their suggestive communication and exhibits 
this evening. 

Mr. Crooke ; It is not necessary to go as far as Kfifiristan 
for analogies to X;ig;l custom.s. iMany of them can be compared 
with customs of the Ctonds, Bhils and other Dravidian races. 
The local differences of language are found among all primitive 
people. Even in the Xorth-Western Provinces there is con- 
siderable local variation of dialects. Herodotus notes that 
caravans in the valley of the Volga needed seven interpreters. 
The Lhupa rule of inheritance is perhajis analogous tis the 
custom of deposing an aged king, as in the case of Laertes. 
The rule of the blood feud probably only imposed the penaltv 
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ot‘ death if both slain and slayer were tribesmen. The meetings 
fallowed liy a general lacltt are protiubly, as are ether Indian 
examples, biased on the principle that mock figlits are an agency 
for propitiating the deity of vegetation. Marriage is evidently 
in a transitional .^tage, both bride purchase and tlie Beena form 
prevailing. The held ntferiiig at marriage is probablv, as 
among the Kols, a propitiation of Dhaiti Mata, the Earth 
goddess. The augury from the f iwl is jirobiably not taken 
from inspection of the entrails, as in the case of the Eoman 
Haruspex, hut from its acceptance or refusal of grain placed 
before it, as among tne KoE. It is useless to speak of mono- 
gamy or polygamy as prevailing. Tliese people, like all tribes 
of the same grade in India, marry as many wives as they can 
buy and support. The institution of the m.iidens’ .sleeping hall 
prevails aim.ing the (draons and otlier Iivavidiaus. Probably 
too much has heeu made of the custom in relation to sexual 
intercourse. 

Their religion is obiviou>ly of the familiar animistic type. 
Tiiey have probiahly no idea of a single Creator, and they have 
not. as far as we know, a creation myth like tint of tlie Kols and 
iS antfds. They are now in or have oidy lately emerged from the 
totemistie stage, as is shown liy assignment nf vaiiuu.s ( ' sacred) 
animals as sacritice to ditfereiit gods ; the connniuiion meal ; 
the sacreduess of the dog: tree hmial ; animal dances aiul 
personal decoration, as helmets, etc., in animal form. They 
have a Cyclops gud, aiipareutly imt Indian. The- blind god 
Kanquiha may be compared with the Greek Epliialtes and the 
Hindu lUrghutamus, and Audhaka vhoiu tlie comparative 
mythologists consider a myth of dawn ami darkness. As is 
shown by tlie special taboo, their I'c.il god.s arc tho.se of tree, 
mountain, and forest, and the piling up of the cairn indicates 
their desire for communion with the jungle deity. The sacrifice 
to disease spirits is not, I believe, chthoiiic. Tlie Iiidi.rn disease 
gods are not, as a rule, fixed in the underworld. The emlom 
of abandoning elotliiug is based on ilie principle that clothe^ 
are part of the individual. The right of eiemation i> peiluqis 
not distinctively Hindu. The earliest cairns .show either jiar- 
tial cremation or simple buiial. 

The remuikable point about them is that they eoiuhihc 
several savage practiees, c.g,, head.-hunting vvith a high level ijI 
culture as shovMi by right.s of property iu land, fixed rules of 
inheritance, separation of adult sous, .'hare assigned to 
ilaughteis, deliiiitiou of }ii'operty of maiiied woiueu, and eliiellv 
by their artistic powers us shown iu their weaving or m-'tal- 
lurgy. It is not quite certain how much of this art is 
indigenous, heing much above the level attained Ijy the iJia- 
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viiliaii?. Thav iiilialiit a watershed between two civilisations, 
the Hindu and Bimnan, and it would he worth considering 
liow far tlieir art h.is been aftheted by intercourse with one of 
or b( ith these races. 

ill'. Gomme ^aid he was sorry to appear as a somewhat adverse 
■ritie. In the presence of so many distinguished Indian otticials 
hi^ only light to intervene was that, like the author of the 
pjp-i, lie wa^ a ;tay-at-home student of these races. Miss 
Gohlen had U'ed terms of great importance in the history of 
i;i''.it:itioii< tribe, dan and village, hut she had not only not 
the lelationship of these terms to each other hut had 
U' • 1 them ill a certain sense as syuouymous. iVe heard, too, 

' if lieiiiociatic coninninity, of the village council, and of the clan 
council, of the blood feud, of individual rights to property. But 
hi.' guestioiied whether any of these terms were justifiable, for 
tia V were the tfiins of advanced legal cunceptiuns or of ad- 
vanced conimunities, and weie not applicable to the condition or 
tli-e tiibe^. iVhat was wanted on the other hand wa.s to know 
whe.t rehitinnship the things implied by these terms had to the 
I'liric-'pciiiding things amoii.g tile village coiiiiuunities of India. 
It iva^ impossibl-- to study these ti'il’es unless we began by ino^t 
cal'. fill teiiiiiiiiilogy in matters of sucli iiiip.iitance as institutions, 
aid when he lemiiidedthe meeting that I’rofe.ssur Tyh.ir’^ paper, 
ivrd befcire the Society some yeais ago, gave the oiitlino of what 
V, a' rtcjuiied. he w.iS sure tliat Miss Guddeii would not iiiiiid 
her atteiitiiiu being drawn to this important defect in her 
pai.ei. 

alis.s (.oiM.Kx ; Alter this huig di-cussiun I must only 
]ofi-r Very biietiy to one or two of the puiiits that have been 
rai-ed. 

In reply to ilr. Goinnie I would note the uiisatisfactoiy 
nature of nid I niveiumeiit Beport-i, as legwrds evidence of clan, 
tnial, and village institutions; and that in the latest llue- 
biiek with vhieh I am aci^uainted the information is far from 
K-leguate. 

A- rt'c.iol-’ the name Xnijn it is said not to he a name 
iisfd among the trdies themselves ; it has heen e.vplaiued 
a.-, ail As^ame-^e word, and any coiiuectioii with certain snake 
Will shippers, of like name, in India has been eiuphaticallv 
denied. 

A phrase has been used by I>r, Leitncr regarding the Xa"a 
funeral challenge which I think needs revision, the term, 
■‘defiance uf the gods.” As far as I am aware there is no 
sufticient ecideiice for giving the name of dG/y to the spirit to 
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which the challenge is a^l dressed. I would suggest that in tliis 
funeral war-challenge the Xaga is carrying the blood feud 
beyond visible enemies: that he is challenging the unseen 
hostile spirit by whom the dead man has 
been slain. We may remember that, to the ^ ^ 

primitive mind, spirits are very tangible | Si 

things. I ( 1 

In regard to the argument derived from R 1 ‘ 

the lack of any creation myth among the [I W 

Xagas I think our information as to the^e rj I : ® 

tribes is as yet too incomplete to allow ns to ;j ’’ ’ » 

argue safely from the absence of any fact. r,l f 

Such apparent aljsence may lie due merely to M 

our imperfect knowledge. fi ■ 


Descriptioii of Plates. 

Plate I. — " Puutun Rankamtiugsa.” From a watercolour 

sketch by Col. R. G-. Wooclthorpe. C.C.. ma<Ie 
in camp on the Towkok rirer, April 7tli, l$7t3. 
,, II. — Tomb— iS’aca Tiilaso in Jaipur district. 

„ III. — ilorang — IN'agd village, Jaipur district. 

Page 0. — A Ndg.i headman. 

„ 17. — Eastern Angami (previously published in the 

•• Joimial of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 
voh xliv, 1). 

„ 21. — Eastern Angami (ditto ditto) 

,, 45. — Head-dress. Xamsangia X.ijxa. 

,, 61. — Principal upriiilit in Moran*?. Hatgoia Ndsa 

village, Sibsagar district. 

ydgd ohjecf'i in the Vntversif^ Jltfieum., Oxford, 
photographed by kind permission of H. Balfour, JEsq. 

Plate IV. — ] & 2. — Two rather common ofll'jies from a 
“ Kuktua ” or burial platform. 2 faces both 
ways, Janus-like. 

3 & 4. — Two small carved-wood heads, pro- 
bably from dangsas” (or carryinj baskets). 
The heads have tattooing represented, 
o — Carvecl-uoodtoy. Motliei* and chihl, ‘?iven 
to Mr. S. E. Peal, by Tiugpong, father of 
present Banpara Raja (Panbang). 

„ Y. — 6 k 7. — Topis or head-covers j 7 shows pattern 


in vellow cane 


whicl: 


is pershtout 


and must not vary, as it has some old time 
tribal or historic meaning. 

8* — Chief s queue, wooden coil bound with 
cane, and tassel of hair and ilbre at bottom, 
worn by chiefs at dances, hung from back of 
head. 

9. Ivyep or hide cuirass — shoulder-pieces 
gone, now very rare. 

10. — Bamboo grog mug witli. handles. 



DEKHA. HAIiirXG-. 
Principal upnsbt in Morang. 
natj:ou, Naca Milage, 
Sibsagar district. 
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BULLP.CiAEEK.S Ill fkC AuSTRALIAX AE'JRIiMXES. Bv K. H. 

I\Iatiifavs, LA’., CoireEpunding ileiabe-r Autbrop. Inst, or 

Greut Britain. 

“with pl\te ti.' 

The bulhoaier lias played a pr..iiiimeiit part in the cereinonies 
Ilf varions peoples, among 10110111 may be inentioned the eueient 
Greeks, the Xorth American Indians, some of the native trilies 
Ilf Africa, and the iMaoris of Xevv Zealand. It.s history in other 
conntiies ivill not, however, be discu-ssed in this pa}ier, the 
purport of v.'hich is simply to place before the leader a short 
descripitioii of the various fnMii.s of An.stralian Imllroarers, ac- 
companied hy illustrative drawings. Xo comprehensive article 
of tide character luw hitheito appeared on the sul.iject, so far as 
the writer is aware; and it is remarkahio that even in our 
Australian iMiisi-unn, all the ditterent forms of bullroarers are 
not repve.sented. In a number of pajiers on the initiation cere- 
monies' of various trihes, I liaie lully detailed the niaiuier in 
which these instruments are employed on such occasions, which 
need not he again repieated in tlii> memoir. 

The bullroarers in use among the ahorigincs of Australia are 
generally made of a tliin piece of wooil. Imt occasionally of l.iark, 
and aie of different sizes, varying in width from less than an 
inch ti.i as mueli a-- 4 or iuelie.-, and diffeiing in length frinn 
al'Out 4 inohes to l’ feet, or even longer. They are made 
tapiering at each end, and are Miuievliat thinner at the edges 
which are hlnnt. than in the middle. Sr, me have .-euated 
edgi’', lil;o I'ig. o, widle others are ipuite plain. Both siilos 
of the iu'trnment are geueially convex, as in Figs, b and In, 
hut in siiuio iii'-tancos one --ido only i ; made convox, and the 
other either flat 01 .'lightly concave, as iii Fig.s. ’■}, 4 and l.t. hi 
sonio ca-es a niek i' ma le in the distal end of tie- 1 iiiHroaier, 
reseinliling the letter Y, as ill Fig. 1 1. (.)lhei^ aie 1 ‘raanienlod 
on olio or hoth sides by having deviee.s carved upnii them, 
similar to tlr.'.-e seen on l.ioonieiaiigs, throwing sticks, and other 
nativc iveapions (Figs. 1 and '2). Tlany of them arc piaintcd 
over with red ochre. 

' ''Xhe Lira, or ImtI.ition Ceremonies of tlie Kaniilaroi Tribe-." •■Journ. 
Antlirop. In-t.,'’ xxir, Ul-427 ; Iln? , xxt, “The Burhiln!: of the 

‘VViriidthuri Tribes." ‘'Journ. Antliruj). Inst xxv, 2'.i.i-.31S ; , xx\i, I'lKj- 

27y. ■' The Keeparra Ceremony of Initiation,” *• Journ. Antlirop. Inst ” xxvi 

320-310. 
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They generally have a small hole at mie end, tlnough which 
is fastened a .-itring, made either of the hark of certain trees, 
native llax, the fur of auinials, or of huinaii hair; and the string 
is soinetinies much as a dozen feet in length. In some tribes, 
instead of fa.stening the string thrnugh a hole, it is tieil to the 
end of the hidlroarer in miieii the .s.tme way that a v.diip is tied 
to a handle. AVlieii tin's form of fa.stening is Used, one end of 
the Lullioai rr is made tapering to a long narrow point, on which 
a small knob is left, to which tlie long string is bound bv niean.s 
of a hue cord. (Figs. 7 and 8.) In other districts there is a nick 
in the -mall end of the bullroaivr, in line with the hole and 
close to it, as in Figs. Id and Id, for the pur[iose of fadlitating 
the attai/hmeiit of the .-string. 

Buili'uaiei.s e.ic iisu ;lly made of a piece of straiuht wood, but 
speeinunrs am mat infiupiently met with which have a -lieht 
.spiral twist, due in most e.ise-. no doulpt, lo the waipiu'c of lh.‘ 
wiiioil after it is made; b-cit in s'.'im' ii;sfuic.;s whii.h have come 
uiiiler luy iictici-, it wa.s evi'Ieut ting tlie wooil had aiway.- Ir I 
a natural twi-t in it, which the native h.ad either be'i-n unabh.. to 
reniovp.p or did nut attempt it. 

Before pi'p.ic.' ding to ib'scrib,' the budilv-iarei's cibsevveil bv 
nivself, it may lie interesting t'l mal.e a few -elemioiis from 
other woiks. fi.ir the }anp..>-:e of giving my re.ul is tie.' ile-ciip- 
lioiis I'l.a.Mided by \a, nous a.utlmis a.s ilie m-aks '.a' their own 
cib,eivations, .sisme of th'.-m il.iting baek about iiftv years. These 
selep.-tioiis. it i.' Ii ye. 1. will no'. I.>e eou-id.-red unue.p.-"ary, Ii.m.mu-.- 
sciiiie of the hook.s fi,.r,ii which tlu-v are taken are now out of 
print, and oiiu.i's are not aece"ible c.xC'.pt in a fetv libmiics. 
It is tlmught. moieov-er. tla: c-'llning the iiifoimation under 
one head, in ilm -.ime b i.ik. will be f luml an a'lniutage to tic.- 
student. It 'shouLl be st.ite.l, however, tliat the accounts of the 
bulhoai’ers ni\e!i in il;.> W'lrks r, f.-iied l", aie .if the most fnu;- 
ineutary aii.f un'iins'aetorv ch.ir. cter. being in -ome case-s so 
imletiiiite a- to throw nn.outc.iiiiv .iv.-r th- in'auided nieaniiiu. 
In making tlewt^ .|Uiotatio!i~. I sliall take -ome relating t's e.ich 
of the Austi.di.iu csih.iiiic'. .111.1 ti'.iiu loe.diries widelv s.iparate.l, 
for the purp..i-e of showing the universality ..f the Use of the 
bidlrijai'er ,i'l the initiati .n cereui.iiiies of the abori'iiiies through- 
out the contiiienr. 

Mr. (I. lI.Mlekin-on. in speaking .1’ th.e inili,U..rv rit.is am.niu 
th.j blacks of the Maeleay au.l X.'inbuee.i liver-, Xew S..mth 
Males, .says: ’■ Flaeh man w.is ].vo\i.ied with a siiigid.ir iii-cn;- 
iiieiit, formed of a piece of liijllowe..B wocl fasteiie.l t.j a lone 

^ Tbo WL'i-i'i ■■hoUjicod” 1 - eviil.'ntiT iutenJjJ to r.ic-au tlie 1 obowinc out of 
o'.’.o side of tile iu:trument, like F g. 13. 
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piece of flax string.’' — “ Austriilia from Eort Macquarie to 
Moreton Bay” (184-;)), p. 232. 

Mr. I^aao Xatliaii says that at the ceremony of tlie Kibbarali 
[Keeparra] in the district of Port Macc|iiaiie, Xew South "Wales, 
a bullroarer was used. It was a flat piece of wood alsout a foot 
long, notched all oveip with a hole in one end. through which 
pa.ssed a .string of Kurrajong bark as a laniard.” — “• Southern 
Euphrosyne" I'lSIS), p. 100. 

Mr. L'harles "Wiliielmi states that in the Port Lincoln district, 
County of Flinders, South Australia, thi.s instrunieiit was called 
Kitai ,ui. It was made of a piece of wood IS inches in length, 
4 iuelies in lutadtli, and a (juaitcr of an inch in thickness. It 
was tied to a long string, and the native swung it about his 
head, in such a manner as to pioduce a low lumliling sound at 
intervaP. ceasing and returning at each eiioit of the performer.” 
— “Trans. Buy. Soc. Tietoiia” (ISflOj, vol. v, -[i, 172. 

In descri'oiiig the customs of the ilycoolon tribe, Flinders 
Paver, (Queensland, l\Ir. E. Palmer .says : " The humming stick, 
called niuliidiji, used at Poia time.' only, is a flat piece of wood, 
0 inches long, 2 inches l.iroad. and thin, tied to another stick, 
to warn the gins not to npproacl!. Xo woman is ever to see 
it. or anv uninitiated vouth." — “.louru. Anthrop. lust.,” .xiii, 
p. 205. 

l\Ir. A. L. P. (Jainei'on in alluding to the Burbung ceremonies, 
among the M iiadjuri tribes on the Lachlan and Lower iMurrum- 
bidgee Piveis, Xew South Males, do.-^ciil.ie.-' the bullroarer a^ “a 
flat piece of W(iod. with set rated edges, and having a hole at one 
end to which a stiing vas attached.” — •“ Journ. Antluop. Inst..’’ 
xiv, pp. 357 ami 'A-B. 

l\Ir. A. H.jwitt says that among the I)ieri tiibes about 
L.ike Lyio, South Xiistialia, this instrument is called i/unflio, 
and is iioiii 4 to G inches long, a sixteenth of an inch thick, and 
fioni 2 to 2l inchcr^ whle. It has notches at each sidic and a 
.small hole at one end. to which i.-^ attached a string about 10 or 
12 ieet long, mad(' either oi native flax or human hair. — “Journ. 
xbnthi'op. lii't.,” .\x, p. iSj. 

In the Kinibt-rley di-trict of 'We.stern Au'tralia, according to 
l\Ii . M . M . 1 roggatt, the bidlroarcr is used at the' cei'ennoiiv of 
cii cunici-ion. '■ Ihe men ;ire stationed round, whiiling flat oval 
stick', on vhich aie c.iixed curious .symbols.” — “ I'roc. Linn. Soc. 
X'.S. M ales, iii, 2nd Series, j)- G52. 

^ At the Jcraeil or initiation ceiemonies of the Ivuimd tribe, 
4 ictoiia, hli. A, M . Ilowitt says that the bullroarer was used, 

Till' '• 1 ot( l.inc ’■ I n.'.al.Iv refer' to tlie niek' in tlie i-.lccs onlv ; if not the 
n.,a-unieiit must hnee hail marks out iigou its tUt .'Uri'aie like 'those seen on 
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and ■R'as there called t and an. — “Journ. Aiithrop. Inst./' \iv. 
pp. 301 and 313. 

Mr. 'Wyndhani states that, amoitu the ahorigines of the 
western parts of Xew England. Xew South 'Wales, the 
principal man who presided over the IJora made a most 
terrific noise with a ^uece of bark, having a string througli it. 
cut something like a boomerang.’’ — ‘•Jourii. Eov. Soc. X.S, 
"Wales/’ xxiii, p. 3S. 

The Eev. Eidley in “ Kaiiiilaroi and lltlter Australian 
Languages/’ pp. 140-141, states: — ‘'This old mau (Billy, a veiy 
old lilac k felle'w of Burburgate/) told me a^ a great favisur tltat 
other blacks had withheld as amysteiytoo .sacred to be clisch -oil 
to a white man. that Dhuruiidnilu ni, a stick or wand, is -.cv- 
hibited at the Bora, and that the -ight of it inspires tiio 
initiated with manhoi.id. Tliis wand was the gift of Baiaui.’.i.’’ 
At p. 156 he also says; — ’‘A sacreil wand, Dhuiumbulum, given 
them by Baiamai, is e.xhibited ; ami the sight of this wand as 
waved by the old men in the sig’it of the candidates, inspires 
manly cpialities.” 

iMr. E. B. Smyth, in his Aborigines of Victoria’’ (1873). 
vol. ii, p. 285, says on the authority of i\Ir. Eidley : — “ Among 
the cereuionie.s of the Bora is tiie e-xhibiti'Ui of a sacred waml, 
which they say was gi\'en to tliem by Baiamai. the siglit of 
which is essential to impart luanliood.” 

In the '■ Journal of tiie Eoyal .Society of Xew South Walo' " 
(1882), vol. xvi, p. 207, Dr. J. Fivuei, in rLferiiiig to the Bom 
says: “At some part of the ceiemoiiy, he [the novice] is .shovn 
a sacred w;uul." At p. 21G, lie speaks cif the magic wand Mmt 
Eidley uieutiuiis.” Bgain at p. 217 he >ay^ ; “ The m-xt 
step in the pioec.ss cif initiation is iuteivsting ; the 
[novice] a sliovii a saoivd wand.” The same author, in 
“ Aboiigiiie.s of Xew Soutli Wale-'” (1.8'.i2). pp. l-'l and 12. ref. is 
in somewhat similar terms to tlie sacred w.ind. " 

There is uo doubt in my mind that the ■ sacred Wai d ' 
referred t'l liy IMr. Eidle.v, and the otlier aiithoi- wlm li ce, 
copied from him. is identical with the bullioarer. The gieat 
secrecy under which the inforuiation was im[i,.ited t'l Mi 
Eidley agrees e-xacilvuiih the my'.ierv -urrouu.ling tlm me 
of that iiistrumeiit ; the uninitiated or th.s women are .aa 
permitted to see it, or to uoe it under p.dii of divuli. Alth i ,gii 
Mr. Eidley had given inueli attention to the languages and 
legends of the blacks lie dogs not .'■eem to Irice been acipianued 
vith tlie sactediiess of the bullroaiev, for we find th.it he m.dtes 
no leference to any other sacred instrunieiit exce'gi the ” .stick 

^ Uurburgite is on the Xair.oi rirei* ab^ut tex luiles bvUAv G '.iiuieJah. X . 
and is in the Kauiilaroi co'A’itrv. 





oG Jl H. 

1 ) 1 ' v.Mnil.’ Ill naiiAtiiip: tli'^ iiitViimatiriii d’ltaiiied friau 
Homerv, lie 'tales that "Ea'-li yuuili t"ol: nj' a piece of 
ivith a bit c? ivooil at tlie v.'hicli lie wbirleil roiiiiil, wit’i a 
ivliiz/inn' ^oiiiiil. three tinies." Zee. - Z . p. l.jl. T am iiicliiiecl 
to think that if hlr. liiJley h.nl kiravu the impc'i'tant pail 
ii'Siened to t’le br.llroaier in the Leieiu.iiiv. he WenM have 
recoanise'l it' iileiility vtith this " ^ it of ivood at the end of a 
striny,” and wo-ald in.t have p.is-e I it ovei with lliii^ scanty 
.illmion to it. 

Til ■■■ .'tick t'l' wau'l " we' ■ w.ive-! by the ohl nieii," which 
cerresiionds eMaetly 'with the -way in wiiieh the bullri..irei is 
n -ed It^\.l^'•at t’a' ]!e:a'’tliM it w.'s - exhibitiMl ; and ii 
cvas '■ the yift of Ibd.eni'id.'' whic-h fuithor ('•cinnrmi its ideiititv 
with tlie bnllieai'i'i'. It i' al'i 't.-u >1 th.it tliis '• .stick ui wand " 
was c'.illed I'hmivad •tlitni [Dhnri-amiolin] and that tlie black< 
of Twofold ]'>av n.e. .1 this Weld fci the m.nie of tlwir yod 
(pp. 115 and. 15G>'. A;.-o;u' the Jv'iniilaroi tiibe.s wh..' attended 

the Ibna deseiib d bv me in ihi • Jiwnial of the Aiithrop-o- 
loaical lii'iitnte e: Gieat Ihitein." x.viv, p 410. the hallrearer 
was called and tlie altein.itive name Idiurrainonlan ; 

.'t the liiiihuny of the IViiv.’khr.ii tiihes on the Hla ; ptarie and 
other livers it i' calh'l a.- V.i, „' well as Iiliiiiiaiiiuolaid ; 
ind amona the fh., . .r, a. .i blacks of the Pateison liver it is 
kmiwii hy the name' ol i,..' aii'l 1 ihuvrainoMhin, 

Aiiinna the three la,': i.e.-ntiouel trih,;^, Hhniiamool, u is a 
h'lVelel evil heiiiy who i,' snppo'isl to a.rteiid at the initiation 
'O reiuoiiie^. ami the s .lund of the Luliroai'ei repre-ents his 
voii e whii li is said t" lia.se T.--, nilileil the lumolina' of dist ul 
• Inmd' r, ' i' tlie weiid n mi of the wind duriica a stiinn, Aimna tlv' 
nWivc' i.f ilie dl.icipiai ie and. Tii.-an ii\i w. aial other llhradtlmri 
uii'i.s .1 .'in.dl bL:ljr"ar..-i . calleil wl" o i-. msed in ad'htion 
to th*‘ laiecr one. It li.'.s a ^.hiat .'-triny, wliicli is hi'teued to 
the thin end of a pliable 'th k ic'.,iublii'ea' the luiii'lle, of a whip. 
It L.i^ a slnill -,,nnii v.Iiii-li i' oi'ily dimiiiaui'haMe from ihe 
li.)n I hiimiuina of the lai,a>'r instrninenl. The nui^e made ly- 
thai ./Os./i et, is san,| t-a lepre^ciit the voice of Jllnirianiciol.iu's 

'.Vlfe. 

To use t!:i- hnllni.ii ■•r. a bi-ainn.-r .'liouLI attach (o it ;i (md 
or .'tiiny a'l.-oul ;! fei-t loim, wliicli lie should catch in one 
hand, and ssviny tin- instinnient witli tolerable v.-loi-itv imind 
anil round hie head. The air will soon caU'O it to levolve 
rapidly on it, own mxis, in addition to tlie s\ci, ^i„._, motion, 
when it v.ill lieyin to naike a weird Inuniuine or ruariiiy sound. 

' ■ .Jinini. Anll.rop, xxt. p. iUS, PhU- X.WI. Fic'. US 

- See III, puc.-!- on -The HtuT tliiir of tlie VVh-uuthun Tribe," 

Anthrep lint . sst, p 2'JS, Plrte XXVI, Fij. 3n. 


Journ. 
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The spinninn' of the iii.stiiniiL-iit on its axi> in one direction will 
obviously twist the string, which after a time recoils, and 
causes the spinning to take place in tlie contrary direction, 
thus unwinding the hujiier twisting, and continuing till it is 
twisted the other way as lar as it will go, when it again com- 
mences to nil wind, and once more chang'es the direetiiin of the 
levolution of the instrument on its axi-. Thi- is ie[ii_‘ated coii- 
tiiiiiall.v during the performance. At each of these turning 
points, hetween tlie twisting and untwisting of the stiing, the 
.sound momentarily Ceases which causes the inlenuitteiit hum- 
ming noise familiar to tho.se who ha\'e heard the iustiumeiit in 
use A’ariation in the intensiiy of the sound can aho he i.iade 
hy swinging the instrument more rapidly at oim point of its 
circuit than at other-. The hetiner can ki-cp ou inci.-a-ing tin' 
length of the stiing until lie can Use* th.- hrll'ioater with S o,' 
10 le-et of cord attached to it. Tf the instiimient does nr.t 
commence to revoke on its axis after having heeii swimo 
round tile he, III a few times, allciwiiig it t.i iightlv stiiite the 
ground will have this efieet, and ih'.‘ liuiundi.g souiii.l will at 
once h.'giii. 

In Using the /;/eo„/7 ,,(//• it is oidy uec .-s-ary to taki,‘ IiC'ld of 
the liandhy with the instiumc-nt hangin.g free! y on the end of 
its stiing. and whirl it rmnid a- if it Wiic a whiji. A- soon as 
the iiistirinieiit begins to rcvoh'e on its axi-. it v ill gi\’c out 
a shrill, wliizzing sound, which can be he.ifd for .1 consider, Ijle 
dist.mce at night when everything is still 

Eqjh.i.iofiijii vj rU I*. : VI 

Xhe stustr.ili.in tmlh’o.'ireis illiistr.iteil in tli's Pla.> t'lv'u tLo i.’.oU ri.'i'vo- 
seiifatno collo'tion witli iiliiJi I am aoju.nnti' I. llie liguro- .ire ilr.ein -imply 
:l 5 tli.igniiiH, fhewing the shape anil outhne of the sever.d i-utviiments, ’nu'sjat 
aiiT siuuling to produce perspei five It is tUoiiuht th.it aei mute driwiier- ut 
the i.ii'ioiu iiistruiaeuts \mU cii.dile the student to i.ii'rc thuroueh!,v uiideianm I 
tlie copious written details ot ih -iviptioii. XliosC who wjsii to las omc 
tullv acquainted lyith all the Uses to uhieli the iu.Uvoarer is applied l\v the 
Australian tribes can contain ail tin* neeessarv irdoiuiation by a peru-al of t ie 
-several papers on luin.iliou CeieiiioiiRs reterred to m the opoiiiiig p.U’jgr.ipli of 
this article, and elsewhere througlimit the pap.-r. 

I'igs. 1, 2, 3, and -4, Xiitse drawings sliow tlie two side.s and cross-seitioi’.s of a 
luiliroarer used by the alioriqines of the t Ul.,,,. K.oiees, Kimberlev dis- 
trict of AVost Austr.ilia. courteously lout t>i me by Mr AV. A\'. I'roqqatt 
in order that I niiitht make a cop,y. 'ilie length of the iii'trumeut is 
22 inches; it- breadth at the widest place 21 inches and its thick- 
ness sg; of ail inch. Xhcre is a hole in one eul for the -tnng Use I 
ill siMngiior it. One side is loni.-x and the otiier ilat,' a peculiarity 

^ Seyeral bullroarers whh ]i I haye seen freim the Kimberley cll.-tnct were tl.it 
on one side, which was more or less elaborately caryed into reetarglcs, oyals, 
and yarious patterns by nu-aiis of straight or ziezag linos, both with the orain 
of the wood and aeross it , the other side was slighth rounded, and had no 
earylngs upon it. 
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I have before observed in bullroarers from "West Australia. Fig. 
1 represents the drawings on the convex face; Fig. 2, those on the 
flat face; Figs. 3 and 4 being cross sections at the widest part. I 
was unable to ascertain the name of the wood out of which it is 
made. 

Figs. 5 and 6. Tlie bnllroarer here shown was given to me bv a Kamilaroi 
tribe on the Weir river, Queensland, and was used in mustering the 
tribes to attend a Bora at Tallwcod, at which I was present.^ It is 
nearly llj- inches long, 2^ inches wide, and of an inch thick. It 

is made of ividiin wcod. and has six notches on each edge, not quite 
opposite eacli other, with a hole in one end for the insertion of the 
strmg. llie instruments used at the Bora ring in the principal parts 
of the ceremoiijcs were iiiiich larger than this one, being about IS or 
20 inches long, and made of helat' wood.- 
Fig. 7. This drawing represent^ the bullroarers used by tlie "Wiradthuri tribes 
on the ^vlucqiiaric. Bogan, and other rivers. It was given to me- by 
the headman of a tribe on the former liver, and was used in the 
Burbling ceremonies of Ids tri'uO It h made of hriiinJov' wood, and 
is nearly 13-^ inches long. 21 inches wile, and y'- ot an incli thick. 
A cross section through the widest pan would be sin iUr to Fig. (3, 
but correspondingly laritcr. A >trini: is fastened over the small knob 
at the tapering end, in the same way that a whip is fastened to its 
handle. 

Fig. 8 is the small bullroarer or hiooiuht^ar used by the same tribes ns Fig. 7. 

It is niade of sandal-wood, its lanijth being 54,; inches ; its breadth 
4 of an inch: and its greatest thickness -{^ ot an inch The stiing and 
handle attached thereto, when Luven to me by the natives, were of the 
following measurements: The handle, made of itvmjal wood, 2 feet 
7 inchc' long, and the -trmg attached to it 2 feet S inches in lenuth. 
Tile iiioo/i'bt'fi' is sounded at the Burbung ground during the continu. 
ance of rlie ceremonies of initiation. 

The form of tlie bullroarer sliown in Fig<. 7 and S. representing tlio 
large and small kiud, witli the manner in which the string is attached 
to th*‘m. are in use over u lar-e art-a, extending from the .Macquarie to 
the C'idL'o.i rivers, and probably farther north. Among the tribes on 
the Ciil. oa. till- larger instrument is called (I'luldooliuii'i'an, and the 
smaller, ,aml both are used in exactly the same way as 

the and iii'/Oiiihecii' licivin described. 

Fig. 0. Tlii' diMwi'ig represents of the tribes scattered over 

the country betwe-m the lluntcr and Macleay rivers in ^’ew S,h tli 
Males. It i? used at the Keeparra and Dhalgui ceremonies in tlie 
manner de-eiibed in ny^ piper on the Keeparra Ceremony of Initi.i- 
tii'in'-* The iii-?trumt'iit lllll^lrated is male of iron bark, and i> 1-3^ 
inches in hniith. an<I Sj-- incht^s broad It is of an inch throuirh 
the thickest })ai’t, a cross -ecUoii of which is given in Fig. 10. Xhc'c 
is a hole at the narrow end of the instrument for the insertion of the 
string. 

Fig. 11 shfo^ji tlie iiiooi'ooii'iii of the tribes occupving tlie Slio'tlhavcn river and 
soutii-cast coa-t or Kewr riouth Wales, and is used at tliAr initiati' n 
Cl I’ciiionic' in the way dt^cribcd in mv paper on the Bunan.’’ The 
iirav\ing -how-' a made of stringy bark \voo<]. 13 inches 

long. 2.- inches wide, and or an inch thick. In the smalier ciUi I'l 

^ The Bora of the Kamilaroi Tribes,” Proe. Bov, Soc., Victoria ” ix ) 
137-173. ' ’ ^ 

‘ A small bullroarer. called nutodlhumhenn^ similar in shape to Fig. o, but 
plain at tlie edges, is also used at the Bora ceremonies. 

■* Journ. .Vithrop In't,,” xxv, 315 . Lt)r. cit., 310. 

^ Journ. Anthrop. Inst , ' xxvi, 320, 33S. 

^ American Authropolugist,” Wash., x. 
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a hole for the string, and at the wide end there is a large triangular- 
shaped notch cut out of the wood, a peculiarity I hare also observed in 
the buHroarers {}nvd}eega,ig)^ used by the Wiradthuri tribes located 
on the upper Murrumbidgee river. 

Fig. 12 represents X.)ie dhooaiihuvlca or ifoohiiidru^ the bull-roarer in use among 
the Clarence and Richmond river tribes, and adjacent districts. Its 
length is 1 foot lli inches, the breadtli slightly over 4V inches, and 
its greatest thickness about ^ of an inch. Its form diiiers from any 
of the othei*s slio^n on the plate, by having a nick cut in the small end 
for the purpose of facilitating the attachment of tlie string. One side 
of the instrument is of the usual convex form, whilst the opposite side 
is slightly hollowed or concave, as illustrated by a cross-section through 
the widest jiart of the instrumeut (Fig. 15). Ou the concave side is a 
shallow hole or pit about I of an inch deep, above wdueh are several 
transverse lines, extending almost the width of the instrument Along 
the median axis of the convex face of the bullroarer are about half-a- 
dozen T-shaped devi^.es. with the api‘-es pointing towards the larger 
end, and on each side ol these marks aiv one or more rows of dots. 
As the liige and small bulJrcarers used by the tnbes mentioned are 
both mu'kcdin a simdar maimer, the carving on the convex side of 
tlie dhahnntgt'u U shown in Fig. Id, in order to save giving duplicate 
drawing? of eae'n instrument. 

Fig. 13 is a drawing of the cr small bullroarer, equivalent to the 

moodJAar (Fig. S), ana is used by the same tribes as Fig. 12. The 
instrument illustrated is 5 inches in length, nearly an inch in breadth, 
and -j-'.y of an inch in ihickiieS', an^l is made of mutlo wood. The 
lianclle and stnng a’tach.ed to it when in use are somewhat shorter 
than t]io*«e attached to Fig. S. It is likewise rounled on one side, and 
slightly hollowed on the other a? in Fig. 15, and has the same charac- 
ters carved upon it as the larger instrument. 

lu some of the liullroavers Avlueli Iiiive a nick or notch iii 
the end to ^vliioh the stiing is attaclurd (as in Fic:'^. 13). 

there are aLsu a few .small i.avjectioiis, somewhat leseinbling 
the teoli of a saw, on hutli ed.n'es '.'f the instrument, alnuit mi a 
level with the hole, or .‘-liylitly in advance of it. 'When the 
.string or sinew i.s pa.'^ed throuyli the lielc_ it aho twisted 
round the hulliciarer. and the raised teeth ic-t'crred to prevent 
its slipping, ami make the fastening more secure. 

Fig. 14. Tins dmwiiig shoe's i\\Q filtKeirai'rri or tinarati ;i'i , tlio small bullroarer 
ii.'Od at tile iiuti.Uiim tcrcnionifs of the trihos ue upinoj; llu* ^Eavlctiv 
and Bellinger rivers, on the uortli ea-t toa^-t ot Xt v .'fmufU AVale'. 
The length is -1 1 i”.che>. the bveacitli ; <>r an iindi. a>-d its tliitkne-s 
1 an inch. It attaiiu*.! to a hainile and ha^s :i -h-’i't •-t’'inix. and is 
Used in precisely the same muiner as tlie ‘ Iluse tribt's 
also Use' a larjicr ii -traiiit-ut cailcii^// t'ni'h'yj.nid . wlrcli i- siuiilar in all 
respects tm Fig 1> .dnadiy de-cniued, and therefore a sepa'v.te illustra- 
tion of It is not necessary. 

It is unncccS'atw to aild th.at there is no fi.ved size fur eitlier 
the huge uv '^inall kind^ uf hulliuaiers aniung anv ui tlie tiil'cs. 
The huger the iimriunieiit the Larder the suuuil, pruvnled it he 
prciperly made, hut at the .same time it is h.u'der to swing it, 

^ Jonrn Ai tlirop. Inst.,” xxv, 2‘JS, Plate XXVI, Fig. 30. 
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and the v.A-ar tqmn tlic- atiing is increased by the greater weight. 
Generally syeakiii-. a Liullioarer froin 1 foot tt) IS inches in 
length i^ feninl suthcieiitly la.rge fur all purgest-.-^. riulImaiLi s 
<if the eh_ a /■ type aielnade just heavy eiieugh to give them 

tl'.e iieeC'seiy iiiipetui tlimugli the air. 

Anejiic the native tiihes near Townsville, and:, other paits of 
the ea<tein (oast of Gueeiisland, I have .seen hulliiaarem nmde 
id a t’lin lint piece of v.a.od leecluhliug a p.-irallelegi'ani in shape, 
with the Cornels slightly i .undc-el oti'. Aiiothei peetiliaiity ed' 
thc'c iU'ruimenle WaS that the end eoutaiuiilg the hole through 
whieli the 'triiig V, as iineited was slightly wider and heatdei 
than the other end. Tlr-y Were about 1 foot L.ng and 2 iiiehc' 
Wide, of the Vi.'l'ud tliiekueSe, and Were bevelled oil towaii.U the 
edn vl.Lch weie blunt like th.>.‘ illu'tiated in ild^ I'olei. 
l!.e 'tinp' wei.i gel. el d!y i.i.id • i.e' h’ln.an ham 
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E. IV. Beabeook, E^q., F.8.A,, F,\siJuif, in th; Clu'.ii'. 

The ^Minutes of the la.At Meeting vere read and signed. 

The following coluinunicatioii was read by the Author : — 

■■ The Mythology of Mlse Birds/' by Dr. Colley Malx-h. 

The PcESii'EXT, Sir H. Low, Dr. Gaesox, Mr. Lewis, IMr. 
ATKIX.SOX, Lev. l\Ir. Hutchixsox, and i\Ir. B. I’rsEY discussed 
the paper, and a vote of thaidt.s wa> unaniniousB’ p.xsed. 


The Beebees f<j Morocco. By IV. B. Harris. 

The teiin Moors is so generally applied to the inhabitants of 
iMorocco, that there are many who are unaware to-day that the 
population of that benighted empire consi-it.s of two distinct 
races, so distinct indeed that they lioast of origins entirely 
separate and apart. 'Wliile the Arab, or Semitic, invasion of 
ilorooco did not occur tintil many centuries after the Christian 
era, the Berbeis, a distinctly Haniitic race, had been inhaliiting 
Xorth Africa from time immemorial, even if it was not the 
cradle of their race. Of the.-^e Berhens hut little is known. 
True it i.s that Algeria and Tuni.s have hcen opened np to 
European ideas and intinences. but in .'>pite of this the letiiing 
character of tlie Ileibcrs has tended not a little to keep their 
race in the liaekground, though the Ereiich, often enough, have 
found it no easy task ti) snhtlue and pacify tlie-e turhulent 
people. But even before the conquest by Eranee of Algeria, 
the Berlier people of that country hadi amalgamated f.ir mure 
largely with the Arabs than has even heeu tlie ca-e in Mmoceo. 
The ex}lanation of this is ea.sy to lind. for in Algeria while lioth 
laces were guveriied for Imig periods by an extranenu-. power 
— Turkey and Turkish r)eys — it was only natural tli.X the 
tribes of tlie two races in question, who >hai'ed hetweeii tlieiu 
the proprietorship of the soil, should liiid a coiimion e.uise. 
Xor did the invasion of the country by Erench troops teinl to 
widen any breach that might exi^t between the twi i r.ice', for 
here again it was a mutual defence ot the country and the 
religion they both shared against a foreign and, to tliem, iiifiiiel 
power. 
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But in ^Morocco there has been no common cause to unite the 
Berbers and Arabs, for since the first conr^uest of the country 
bv the invadin^i; Semites, a deadly hatred has existed, tyhich 
burns to-dav as fiercely as ever, fanned into rebellion and 
waifare whenever the dominating Arab power attempts to 
enforce tribute, or practises some nefarious act of treachery, in 
which act the Moorish Government is unerpialled, u^^on the 
more confiding and more manly Berbers. Everything in fact 
has tended through all these centuries to widen the breach 
between them, until tn-day, even when inliabiting common soil 
in the cities, the two races remain entirely separate. So far do 
thev Imld <doof one from another that it is almost always a rule 
to find the inembeis of eacli people favouring ceitain parts of 
the tC'wns. and congregated together in rpnnters of their own. 
Thus it is that at Tangier, where the representatives of tlie 
Berber lace are almost entirely Eittis of the Mediterranean 
coast, of wliom more anon, while the town is given over to the 
Arab or irixaish population, the descendants of the Hamitic 
stock have built tliemselws an extensive village of thatch huts 
oil the .suiiiiiiit of a near hill, where they reside and own an alle- 
giance little me, re than nominal to the Basha, or Governor of 
Tangier, whose residence stares them in the face. And so 
tlirciugliout all Morocco, witli the exception of the southern 
ca]iital. 3Iaijkesli, where the Berber population is much larger, 
and where they seem to have so far amalgamated as to share 
the s.iiiic ifuarteis of the city. But it is not with the Berbers 
who have left their wild mountains to congregate in the 
proximity of the towns that we have to do here, for, although 
even in this case the type and language have remained un- 
changed, thev have to some extent ado’ited the customs and 
the habits ',f the IMoors, ami acconlinglv some of the typical 
race character which is only to be found to-day in the remoter 
portions of the country, wliere the officials and rapacity of 
the IMoorish ( toveiiiment have not reached them, and the 
imiuorality and depravity of the Arab are as yet unknown. 

The Berber ijoindatioii of Morocco may be divided into four 
ilistinct clas-e^, three of which alone can lay claim to possess- 
ing the ]u;fe bloid of their oiigiiial ancestors. Although these 
four divi^ion.s possess much in common there are yet great 
dilferences to be distinguished by the observer. That they own 
a common origin none can doubt, and to this too tradition 
clearly } oints. There is a tale well known amongst the 
Berbers of l\I(jrocci:i of which the true and hidden meaning i.s 
yet to be evolved. 

Once, so the story runs, their common ancestor lived in a far 
away land where storms of wind were of constant occurrence. 
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Upon a certain day a young girl of the peojjle was passing by 
the road-side when a king rode past. A gu.st of the wind 
raising her garments, more of her liody than was decent was 
exposed to view. The king laughed, and for very shame the 
girl and her tribe migrated and came into what is now Morocco. 
This tale, told to the writer by l•epreseIltati^'es of the various 
sections of the Berber race, differs little if anything in detail in 
the mouths of any, and seems as well known in the Biff, to the 
extreme north of ^Morocco, as it is on the southern side of the 
Atlas Mountains. Yet in spite of the fact that it is cpiotcd by 
Pdffi and Susi alilre, these dhdsions of tire race, together with the 
Berbers of the Central Atlas range, speak languages which, 
though undoubtedly related, are, except for imlividual words, 
unintelligilde one to another, while in outward appearance the 
type is very different. 

Mention of the four divisions of the BeiBers by name, and 
their geographical distribution, is necessary 1 efore any details 
as to their manners and customs and modes of life can be 
entered upon. Commencing from the nortli of the eouutry 
we find the long strip of Mediterranean coast between tire 
French frontier of Algeria and the mountains to the south of 
Tetuau inhaliited by the Bifiis, perhaps the wildest and most 
turbulent of all. Cut off from these to the south by Arab 
tribes, and inhirbiting the northern and central sh.ipes of the 
Atlas range, from Fez on the north to iMarakesh in the south, 
are the purest Berliers of Morocco, the une.xplored and little 
known trilies of Beni iMgild, Ait Yussi, Chiata Beni Mtir and 
others. South of the western slopes of the Atlas, that is to 
say, south and west of Marakesh, along the slopes of the 
mountains and the valley of the M’ad Sus, are the Susi tribes, 
with which may be counted those cif Halia, Mtuga and others. 
South of these again and extending along the northern limits 
of the Sahara and the valley of the Wad Draa are the Drains, 
or as they are more commonly called amongst their own people, 
the Haratin, a name imjdying freemen as against slaves. It 
is to this division of the people that reference was made above 
when it was stated that one cla.ss could not boast of pure 
H.uiiitie origin, for so lai-gcly have tiiese Drauis intermixed 
with the black tribes of the Xoithern Sudan that in type, as 
Well as in colour, tliey show more .^igus of tlieir negro than 
their Berber ririgiii, though their language is more close!}' 
related to that of the other Berber people than it is to the 
Genauia of the .Sudan. 

Haxing now briefiy dwelt upon the sections of the Berber 
race to be found in Morocco, some few words must be said 
as to their nomenclature and the terms thev use in describing 
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tlieinselvO'. "While the name Berher is traceil hack te an 
original chieftain " Barbar ” by some who hac’e studied more 
or less this interesting people, they themselves generally 
know ijf no such hible as far as the writer's researches have 
been able to discover, though the division of the people in- 
hal'itiiig the eeiitial Atlas undoulitedly ilo, in speaking, use 
Berber Qilural Berebber) as one of their names, though even 
here they prefer the term .Shleh .gdural Shloli; winch in their 
language signifies " nobility.’' This term is common to all, even 
the Kittis u.^iiig it of tliemselves, though less commonly than 
any other section of the people. A .-^000101, and as it were 
classical name, ‘A^mazigh’' — also meaning nobility, — is found, 
though it scarcely ever is used collo<piially, heiiig referied to 
almost solely when impiiries aie hieing made from the people 
themselves as to their origin. 

It may seem strange that a race which posse.sses vastly 
supeiior characteristics and (qualities, .should for these many 
years have lain under the yoke of Arab supremacy, and 
opi.cially so when in ceitain parts of IMorocco tlie iiopulatioii 
is entirely Berber. IMove than one leasoii, however, has tended 
to prevent any great rising of the shloh pieo]ile. Priniaiily they 
ale dc-N'out hlosleiiis, and although hut raiely recognising the 
temporal power of the iMoorish Sultans they levereiiee their 
Sheieetian descent from the Prophet himself, and hold his 
}iei'on ill a sort of sanctity which, so long as lu.i pavment of 
tiibute is levied, is sutlieient to prevent a rising. But what 
more pioljal.Iy inlinc-nces their general hearing toward the 
Aral’s and the Government is the state of eternal warfaie 
'■xistiiig aiuong't themsi.Ives. It is a case not only of trilie 
against tube and family agaimt family, but often even of 
individual against individual. And this proiieiiess on their 
part to local stiil'e is taken much advantage of bv the Sultan 
.iiid his ailvi-i-i's, vho nial.e a point of .stirring up lloodshed 
hy reference tu ancient ipuiriels. or by promises tor the future, 
ill any case in which tlie aiualgaiuation of two or more tribes 
-ceiiis likely lo tliieateii either the thione or the Aral’ tiihes. 
Ill places wheie the intiuence or arms of the Sultan have 
eiifijieed a eei'iaiii amount of nominal Govermiieiit amongst 
the Berbers warfare is of every-day occurrence, and it iiiay 
aluiost be asserted that every lieiuiy of the small tax.iiioii 
eolleeted from them is only foithconiing idler hlood'hed. Even 
in such districts as the Gocernmeut has Ijeeii able to subdue 
the lepi eseiilalives of the Sultan are lueiiihei's of the tribe tliev 
ure couimissiuiied to govern, as no stranger eoubl even attempt 
tu hold jurisdietiou over -o wild and turbulent a peopile. The 
position of the Berber governor of a Berber trilje is bv no 
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means an envial'le one, for between tlie constant demands for 
cash on the part of his superior government and the difficulty 
and danger incurred in procuring the same from a dissatisfied 
and relrellious people, his life is in daily danger from one 
source or the other, and while assassination by his own tribe’s- 
people is bad enough, the horrors and tortures of tlie dungeons 
of a iMoorish prison are even worse. The spirit and bravery, 
however, of these governors is not sehloni shown, and it is only 
a few years ago that a “ kaid,” Ait Yussi, when besieged by his 
own subjects and finding all escape hcipeless, blew himself and 
liis family and castle to pieces by igniting the magazine, haffing 
previoiLsly opened the dooi'S so as to fill the place with his 
enemy ; while it is a well-known fact that the kaid of Glawa, 
one of the most impertaut if not the most important Berber 
sulij'ects of the Sultan, is often the first to climb the scaling 
ladder when besieging some rebellious castle in his own juris- 
diction, But even in tlieir warfare each division of the Beiber 
race presents characteristics of its own. In the liitf. for 
instance, where blaod>!ied and l.dood fends are of every-day 
oeeuiTeiice, but few patched battles take place, the avenger 
preferring to dog his enemy's steps, till, from behind some hush 
or .stone, he is able to pull the trigger upon him. To such an 
extent have their Idood feuds increased in the Pdtf tliat the 
pieopile of the tribes of that country assert tliat no one’s life is 
safe, for the veiy fact of relationship or tribal fellowship with 
aiu fiber renders a man liable to lose his life at any moineut. This 
is no doubt the reason why so many Eiffis to-day inhabit 
Tangier, for here at least the laws of blood feud of revenge can 
he laiil aside, though it is no uncommon occurrence that a 
would-be avenger will trudge tlie long mountain journey on 
the chance of a shot at his (piondam enemy. Only a compara- 
tively few mouths since certain members of a Eiffi tribe 
journeyed to Tangier and took their revenge upon another 
family in the public market -pilace, where for some minutes a 
regular fusilade took place and several lives were lost. That 
the Eitlis, in common with the other meraliers of the E)erber 
peopole, are piossessed of great courage there is no doubt, for 
the manner in which they fuimht and jiracticallv routial the 
Spiaiiiards in the vicinity of ilelilla in 1894 clearly demon- 
strated the fact. The facilities with which they have been 
enabledi to piroeure arms from smugglers from Spain and 
Gil.iraltar has rendered them more dangerous than ever, and 
tli’Oe is scarcely a male member of any of their large tribes 
wlio is not piossesseil of a Eemington rifle and a cmisiderable 
amount of ammunition. Even in ipiiasi-eivilized Tangier the 
Eifti tribesmen carry Europjeaii rifles, though it must be con- 
voL. xxvir. F 
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fe.s^e'l that they are an orderly body of men, and in spite of 
(itc.i'ional bloodshed, tend much to keep the peace. They 
act as puards over houses and property, and woe betide the 
ruijljer at wlioin is levelled a Eitii firearm. A picturesque 
group a collection of these Eiffis make, in their dark “ Jelaba,” 
or liC'oded garments, and with their long scalp lock wound 
round their heads or tucked into the yards of yellow woollen 
thread wliicli they wear in place of turban or tarboosh. As 
a rule of short or medium stature, they vary very much in 
(• dour and complexion, for while many are red-haired, red- 
bxar.ied and blue-eyed, the majority are fair skinned but with 
dark hair and eye.s. Their language, which they preserve and 
-■peak amoug^t themselves habitually, is incomprehensible in 
ueneial to the remainder of the Berber people, though in 
i;cUvidual woids. and even in a few expre.s.sions, similar, if not 
the -ame. No writing in their tongue exists, though Eitfia, as 
it IS called, is when necessary written in Arabic characters, 
for throughout their country the religious class are taught to 
read the Koran — though many do not understand a word of 
what the Aiahiij means — and tlius a knowledge of Arabic 
ch.u'acters gained. Although jealously guarding their country 
fry'll European influence, and the Eilf has never yet been 
e.\[diired — they seek, on emigrating to Tangier, work with 
Europeans and become most trusty and trustworthy servants, 
faithful and aflectionate and ready to protect their masters by 
word or act. As a rule they take to gardening, though many 
bei'omc indoor servants, for which their (piiet and pleasant 
m.iiiners, uood La.k-- and honest characters fit them. 

While ■?tiict Moslems they do not seem to be fanatical, and 
are altogether in their natures much less passionate than their 
.Vrab noighbours. Their morality, too, is vastly superior to 
til; It of the Ziloorish townspeople, and they seem to appreciate to 
' mm extent the jileasures of home-life. The women do not as 
a rule cover tiicir faces, except when in tlie town, or anywlieri' 
wlau'c the glance of iloorish eyes is likely to fall upon them 
In their own ccuntry the veil is practically unknown. 

The wikkest spiecimens of these Eiffi trihe^iieople who are 
e\ er to lie seen in Tangier are undoubtedly the traders in wood, 
w'iio in .summer sail along the coast in their clumsy boats with 
r!i-.tMl prow and helm, and bring the pine wood with which 
tiieir oi.iuntry abounds for .sale. There can be little doulit but 
that these very boats and very men are the same that are 
re-],ousihle fsr the constantly recurring acts of piiacyoffthe 
Eifi coast, for which the Sultan of iMorocco is for ever paving 
indemnities. Even large sailing craft are attacked, the crews 
b'j.ind ban I and foot, and the vessel literally stripped of everv- 
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thing except sufFieieiit sail to carry tlie ship away, after the 
departure of the pirate.s. These Biffis of the Mediterranean 
are the sole survivors of the much-dreaded Barhary Corsairs of 
the olden days, whose pillaging is said to have been carried as 
far as the iiijrthern coast of Spain and the western end of the 
Engli.sh Channel. 

With regard to peculiar characteristics amongst tlie liifhs, the 
iMo.slem religion has obliterated most, for in accejiting it they 
have accommodated thenrselves to the legal and religious rites 
incorporated in Islam. Therefore in such events as marriage 
ceremonies, etc., one may .search in vain for some remnant of 
pre-Lslamism. Their music has, however, surviveil in the Iliff, 
where the double ]ai)e of reed, ami two ox horns, i- still to 
be found, though nowhere <d.se existing in ^Morocco. The form 
fif their native-made guns is peculiar to themselve.®, though 
thi.s must be, of course, a comparatively late distinction. In 
clothing they wear the exact counterpart of the Moorish 
mountaineers, with tlie exception of the emhroidered woollen 
sliiit in jilace of the cotton gariui-nt now in vogue, but even 
thi.s is fast disappearing as Kuropean goi.ds are gi'adually 
fimling a market in tlieir country. The only al'solulely dis- 
tincti\e feature, then, about the Ifitli is the " gitaya,’’ or .scalp 
lock, which i.s left to grow thick and long, and is either jilaited 
and Wound round the head or twi.sted into the '■ kheit,” or 
turhan of yellow thread. Beyond thi.s, a jioeuliar look, to be 
recognised only by tho.se who are aeenstomed to distinguish 
tiiein, it is almost impossible to detect a llitti from an ordinary 
mountaineer of iMorocco, for although the latter sjieak entirely 
Aiabie to-day, there seems little doulu that tliey share a 
common Berber ancestor with tlie ItifHs, 

Althou.gh these wild tribes of the I!itf coast aie the Berbers 
who most eommonly come nmler the notice of Eurojif'ans. fnaii 
their ]U’o.\iniity to Tangier and the nuniher who li,t\-e settled 
there, they are by no means the most interesting of the Berber 
jC'ople, and to find the present repre.-entatives of the purest 
stock, where extraneous intliiences have lioiiie but little or no 
effect, one must .seek the wild and almost inacce.ssible conntrv 
to the south of Fez. or the sno.wy heights of the Atlas iMonntaiiis 
and the country lying bevoml. 

'Whilst the Berbcr.s of the Biff and the Atlas are- dwellers in 
fixe d abodes built of -tom' or native concrete, tlavse of the fore'Sts 
of Alt Ynssi and Beni Mgihl are largely a nomad population 
and reside in tents, while on the northeiii extremitv of the 
Sahara, both sesileiitaiy anil noinadii- Ber’iers aiv fonnil. When 
the haunts of the wandering tiil.es are visite-d hy explorers, f r 
so far all attemju tij penetrate into their countio- has failed it 

F 2 
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•U'ill certainly Le tlieie that the n;ost typical anil intere.'tinc,' 
cliaractciistics cvill lie I'lmiul; fur liv their practice uf letiiiiiL; 
into the I'licli mouiitains and ileii'C forests on the approach of 
(luiiccr, these wailike and nntarued people ha\e iieter l een 
coiiyuered. and have theiefoie adopted less than any other 
portion ot their jn-opli- the Aiidj liabit-' and eustoios,. thoiiyh iii 
this case also their leliyion initst have done uiticli to make them 
iiiieet and ui-^ieyaid tlieir old tiaditioiis. Eut the I'act tha: 
they liave never come into contact with outside inlineuees, witlt 
the excej'tion of etich Arab ideas as have penetrated into thc:r 
coiintrv. iiitist have tended much toward their retaining their 
piindtive cnstoiiis, ami it is in that direction that the explorer 
interested irr the history and folklore of their liice lurr^t turn 
his steps. So little interest is iiahl to sueli snh.jeets hy the 
Aralo. and so little does one come into contact with these trihes 
in iMcit'occo. that the .ureatest difficulty is experienced in 
ci.illectiiig any notes upon tliein. Many incptiiies on the part 
of the pnesent writer succeeded in ol.itaining an account of only 
one cereniony which is not in eonimc'ii practice amongst the 
Aiah? of iMorocco. "When after a wedding feast tlie time lias 
alii^■Hd that the luide should pu-oceed to the tent of the luide- 
giooin, the entire company retires. The youth tliereupon monnts 
hie bride and himself up.on a mare and gallops amongst the tents 
ot the village, the girl screaming out the wliile and striking 
each tent three times with a stick, as if to call attention to the 
fact that she is heing ahdueted hy force. Xo one of the writer '.s 
infoniiant.s could give any idea of the origin of the ceremony, 
beyond .Aating that formerly ’’ hrides n; rr ahilucted. A like 
'■ustom exists to-d.iy in tlie neighhouihood of Tangier. MTien 
the Women congregate in tlie fiehls to weed the green harley or 
reap the Clop,-., a straw figure, dressed like a woman, is taken 
with them. This figure is stood npi in tlie tichl amongst the 
Coin. Suddenly men aprpear from a neighbouring village 
mounted on horses and males, and gullopiing into the field 
the figuie is lifted on to a horse and stolen, amidst the screams 
and dies of the women. A fresh hody of horsemen tlien 
apipear iipjon the scene and the sliaw lady is reMiiicd, and 
lianded from one to another and fought for, iiiiiil. geiierallv in 
a very ili^hevelled i ondition, it is returned to the women again. 
X'.i legular day is aii.inge<l for tliie pueteinled ahductioip tlie 
time depeiidiug upion the state of the cropis, but the day and 
hour are inade publie piievion? to the event. Each village 
foimeily piracti.'C'd ihi-- mimic struggle fur the piO'sesilou of tlie 
imitation lady, but now-a-days it has dropipied laigcTy out of 
piactiee and is hut seldom seen. 

The wiiter's paeisonal expieiieiices amongst the Berbers has 
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lain almost entirely in the southern portion of Morocco, 
amongst and beyond the Atlas Mountains. 

Although this district joins that inhabited by the Susis and 
the Haratin of the Wad Draa, the population belongs to the 
second division of the Berbers enumerated above, viz., those 
holding the central portion of the Atlas chain, and the 
country to the south and east, and thus more clo.sely allied to 
these tent and forest Berbers botli in language and character 
than either to the Susis or Drams. In appearance they differ 
considerably, for tvhile the wilder section show distinctly the 
high cheek bones, copper complexions and narrow eyes of their 
Hainitic extraction, the generality of the Atlas and trans-Atlas 
Berbers show characteristics as much Semitic as Hainitic, and 
no doubt, though proud of their origin and retaining their 
language as well as their hatred of the Arab, they are tainted 
with Moorish blood. In costume they differ entirely from the 
Berbers of Xorth Morocco, for here the short brown “jelab” or 
sleeved cloak joined in front and boasting a hood is replaced 
by long flowing robes. The “haik” — the toga-like garment 
iioth in shape and manner of wearing — or the long “ slhani” is 
worn over a cotton shirt or “ chamira which reaches the ankles, 
and which is very seldom indeed girded at the waist, the 
>Shloh of this part having a great but inexplicable objection to 
wearing a belt or sash. In the higher Atlas tlie “ slliam ” is 
replaced by the “ khenif,” a curious cloak of black sheep’s wool, 
much decorated and betasseled, and bearing in tlie centre of the 
back a large oval patch in dull red and small designs in 
coloured threads or silk. This distinctive garment, which is 
only found in a certain part of the Atlas, is said to crop up 
again anutngst the Berbers of a mountaiuou.s range in Tripoli. 

It is in this part of Morocco too that tlie great “ ksor,” or 
castles, which the Berbers affect, are found. The origin of this 
style of architecture is a matter of conjecture, but it so far 
resembles the form of early I’hcenician buildings as to point to 
that origin. Hor is it an improbable one, for it is more than 
likely that the early Phcenician colonists in Africa, and the 
I'artbaginians, built themselves defensible fortresses, the 
manner and fashion tff which has been handed down from 
generation to generation and is still adopted to-day. 

nothing can strike the explorer who succeeds in penetrating 
into these regions more than the tirst view of these strange 
buildings, which even to our European ideas are of great .size. 
As a rule, there are many such '• k.sor ” clustered together, 
forming a .stronghold of whatever tribe may inhabit tlie district. 
They resemble one another in the form of structure very 
largely, what difference there is to be remarked being more in 
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size than in style. A square block of “tabia” — the native 
I'omi of concrete — forms the centre of the building, at each corner 
of which rise towers, tapering from the ground upwards and 
ending in highly decorated and castellated summits. But few 
or no windows appear from the outside, though here and there 
are loopholes, used more for the defence of the place than for 
the purpose of admitting light. The lower storey rooms are 
usually al-isoliitely devoid of any aperture save the door, which 
as often as not is closed, while the upper storey is lighted by 
holes in the roof which also answer the purpose of chimneys. 
Any intermediate storey that there may be is blessed with a 
few small narrow windows. The necessity of this incon- 
venience with regard to the supply of liglit and air is clear 
enough when some study has been made of the people, and 
their circumstances taken into account, for glass is unknown 
and the cold of winter intense, though more probably their 
architects are influenced more by tlieir desire to render the 
building easily defensible and as nearly impregnable as 
possible, than by any ideas ot comfort or convenience. 

It is in this portion of Morocco, to the south of the Atlas 
Mountains, that tiibal warfare is most rife, and it is seldom 
indeed that tightiug is not occmring in some part or other of 
the barren inhospitable valleys of the sonthern slopes of the 
range. 

iJuring a visit paid a month or two since by the present 
writer to the Kaid of Glawa’s stronghold on tlie southern .side 
of the Glawi pass, he was aide to collect many notes regarding 
the fighting propensities and manner of waging war existing in 
these regions. Space does not admit of any detailed description 
ot the manner of attack and defence of the “ksor,” but, as a 
rule, failing starvation or a breach, the place is carried by 
means of scaling ladders thrown up against the walls. "What 
was more interesting than the descriptions of the actual fighting 
was the manner of the division of the spoil, for here the Berber 
character can be traced, the laws and customs regarding loot 
and suchlike being no doubt of great antiquity. First, with 
regard to the pu’isouers taken by either side. In a country 
where blood feuds are forever being waged a life is worth a life, 
and a life .spared means death as a rule to the sparer or one of 
his family. Thus it is that all males are put to the sword, or 
as a matter of fact stabbed to death with the curved dagger 
of the country. The women are allowed to go free, thomdi 
women in chdd are as a rule sacrificed, for fear that another 
male may be given to the enemj-; otherwise no women are 
touched. If, however, any girl or young woman is found 
pleasing by her captor be can claim her, though he is obliged to 
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marry her, and she becomes his legal wife, and any children she 
may bear him, his legal offspring. Tery different this to the 
more revolting ideas of the Arabs, whose brutality to women 
prisoners is extreme. For the rest, all goods and chattels, 
cattle even, become the property of the first to lay his hands 
upon them, though the loot is as often as not shared amongst 
the victors. There is another feature in their warfare, howevei-, 
that must be described, and which tends to lessen the idea of 
wilful cruelty that exists amongst these Ber’oers, and shows 
that, though all male prisoners are put to death, they do not take 
life needlessly, and that it is only of a necessity that these rigid 
laws are put in action. There are inhabiting these districts eoii- 
siderable numbers of Jews, who eke out an existence by the 
work of artificers and petty traders. As a rule they inhabit 
villages of their own, but it often happens that they are found 
within the walls of some “ Ksor” after its fall. In this case 
their lives are invariably spared, and they are handed back t" 
their co-religionists for a ransom, while, e.xcept in very rare cases 
indeed, the Jewish women are untouched, and allowed to return 
to their fellow people, and given an escort that they may do so in 
safety. The Berl.iers, one and all, express the loathing they 
feel for the butchery of their warfare, but feud and cpiarrel in 
sparsely populated districts render such, they think, necessary, 
for the advantage in uunil.iers of even one man tells in tlieir 
fights. 

A word must be said as to the manner in which the Jews id' 
these regions enjoy immunity from robbery and pillage, for no 
practical government exists. In their case, an ancient system 
known as “ debeha,” or “ sacrifice,” is in vogue. In plain woids. 
the ancestors of Jewish families have, by means of “ a sacri- 
fice,” fallen under the actual protection of certain Berber families 
who guarantee them from ill-treatment or robbery in retuiii 
for a certaiu annual payment. Any injury to the Jew is 
looked upon as a personal matter, and the protecting Berber 
takes up the quarrel as if it were his own. The svstem is 
excellent, and the Jews reside in greater security in these wild 
regions than is the case where lawless Aral's roll and ill-treat 
them ill other parts of Morocco. 

There is yet another feature found throughout the Berber 
race in Morocco, of which mention must be made, and this 
is the “ zitat ” or “ mzareg.” Both words, though not nriginally 
meaning the same, have come to he identical in use, as teims 
for “ safe-conduct.” Thus, a stranger can, provided a member 
of the trilie is with him as “ zitat,” pass in absolute security 
through that tribe. “ Mzareg,” by translation “ a spear,” is a 
term that has descended from antiquity, and owes its origin 
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to tlio foot tliat ill former times a member of the tribe would 
oive Lis sue.ir. marked no doubt bv some tribal emblem and 
reen aiiizabie bv the lemainder of the tribe, to a straiiaer. and 
tlii- .otiile was sulfieieiit as a Guarantee that his life and 
piopeitv Avere ife. Any mishap that might befall him Avould 
1)0 aviumeil bv the owner of tlie spear. The same custom h')lds 
O)jod to-dav. though spears have long since disappeared. As a 
aeueial rule a member (sf the tribe accompanies the stranger, 
thotmh 'ometirnes a turban or handkerchief are given, whicli 
are Worn in 'Ome jironiineiit position by the holder, so as to be 
iipparent to all. The last district of which the inhabitants 
pos.-ecs ituadulterated Eerber blood is the Sus, or tvide valley 
and .surrounding muimtaias that lie to the south of the western 
p'ji'ti'su of the Atlas range. The population is here a sedentary 
one. the liouseas I'esemhliiia' a.s a rule the ‘‘ksor” described 
ah'.ive, Avith the e.xception that little or no decoration is to be 
touiid. and the liiuh toweis are generally absent. The Sms 
valley possesses a lavae t' 'Avn, Tarudant, the population of Avhicli 
is almo.st entirely Eerher, though the officials representing 
the IMoorisli Governmeiii are usually Arabis. The Susis are 
renoAvned as giuimakers, Avorkeis in silver, and as gardener-^. 
They are as a ruh; shi.)it men of Copper-coloured complexion, 
high cheek bones, ami narrow dark eyes, and in this they show 
their Hamitic extraction far more largely than the Eerbers 
last deseiibeJ. Tliey have tlie reputation of being skilled 
a.stroiiointi', a'li'clouers and doctois, and alsi) of possessing 
i-harms for discoA'ering liiildeii treasure. Their knoAvledge of 
a.-itroni.)iny is certainly very limited, but as to the other sciences 
.mil :iUs to Avhich tliey lay claim — a.strology and trea.sure 
tiiiding — the Avriter's ignorance of the subjects does not allow 
of any fair judgment of their skill on liis ]iart. 

Witli icgarJ to the Haiatin, or fourth divi.sion of the Berbers 
of klorcccii, only a fcAV Avoids need be said, for so tainted are tlicA' 
by bl.ick blood that tliey lia\'e almo.st ruore in common Avith 
the negro than with their Hamitic ance,.,tor^. Tlu'V inliabit the 
nortlifin stiip of the Sahara desert, tlicir \)riiici[ial ■' ksor ” being 
.situated upon the Wad Draa. Their language, Slielha, largely 
mixed Avith the (Iciiaui.i of the Sudan, is known as I>ram,i. 
klany of these [icople emigrate into Worocco and Algeria on 
account laigely of the searcity of cultivated and food-prodiieiiig 
laiiil in their own country. They become a.s a rule water 
carrier.s and gardeners, thougli they are Avilling to engage in aiiv 
labiiur not needing great .skill. They are lioiicst, thriftv ana 
shy, pleasant and good-natured but as a rule stupid. They 
seldom, if ever, hecoiiie servants, with the exception of gai- 
deiiers. and althuugli sedentary in their OAvn country are fond 
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of wanclei'in" from place to place, ■working a month or two in 
each, and tinally returning to their homes ’udth sutticient means 
to purchase a small i)ortion of land which will allow of tlie 
production of enough food to hold life together. Such briefly 
are the Berbers of ^Morocco, a division of the Hamitic people 
■well worthy of study and discovery, who have held themselves 
aloof from Arali and European alike, and whose wild country 
has been visited so seldom that the explorers who have reached 
any portion of it can be counted on the fingers of one’s hands. 
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Maech 30tii, 1897. 

E. IV. Beabeook, E?Cj., F.S.^A., rrciuh'nt, ia the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

A series of Photographs, by Mr. V. Poetmax, Esq., illi;-- 
trating the making of an Adze by the Andamanese, was 
exhibited and explained by Mr. C. H. Eead. 

The following communication was read by the Author : — 

“The Diviner and his Poil," by T. Y. Holmes, Esip, and 
discussion was carried on by Professor Pupeet Joxes, Messis. 
CoLLi>'cwooD, Howaeth and otliers. 

Mr. Holmes also exhibited and read a short paper on .r 
curious case th.at had been used in smuggling whiskey between 
England and Scotland. A cordial vote of thank.s was passeel 
for the two iiapers. 


April Ioth, 189/. 

E. M. PiEaerook, Esq., E.S.A., Pre-^ulaif^ in tJa. Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The following communication was read by the Author : — 

^ “ Some points in connection with the Anthropology of the 
Kafirs ot the Hindu Kush.” The lecture was illustrated by 
tlie Optical Lantern. 

The President thankeil Sir George Eobertsox for the pap>‘r 
he had read, and discussion was carried on by iMessrs. CloI'D 
Crooke, Balfour, Eead, Collixgwood, Leitxer, and Go.mmi:, 
and on the motion of the President a unanimous vote of thanks 
to Sir George Eobertson was passed. 



Katieistax and its People. By Sir Geoege Scott 
Eobeetsox, K.C.S.L 

[with PI.ATE3 TII AXD Till.] 

It may not be out of place to begin this paper by reminding 
you that Kdfiristaii is a country consisting of an intricate 
series of valleys, side ravines and gullies formed by spurs of 
the Hindu Kiish and their sub-divisions, ■which run clown on 
the Indian side of that great westward continuation of the 
mighty mountain barrier separating India and Afghanistan 
from the rest of xlsia. The exact technical geographical posi- 
tion of this country need not concern us here ; the only point of 
chief importance, in that connection, is that Kdfiristan is a 
highland region, subject to snowfall and severe cold in the 
winter, while the heat of the summer months, though great, 
bears no resemblance to that stokehold temperature which is 
common in India at an identical season of the year. You must 
please bear in mind, then, that this region is hidden away 
between Afghanistan, Cliitral, Badaklishan, and the independent 
Khanates north of Peshawer, and luvs nothing in common with 
the India you are accustomecl to picture in imagination. 

In considering the manners and customs of Ivafiristan, the 
influence of climate and of the physical characteristics of the 
country must not be forgotten, although the importance of these 
two factors in modifying the habits of a people, need not be 
iiisisted upon further before such an audience as this. Eoughly 
speaking the climate of Kdfiristan is temperate. The heat does 
not exceed that of Italy in the summer, nor is the cold at 
moderate elevations — say up to 7,000 feet — greater than that of 
some parts of Scotland in the winter. The rainfall is incon- 
siderable ; the arable lands depend mainly upon snow water for 
their moisture. Irrigation, consequently, is necessary nearly 
everywhere. An almost complete absence of wind, in the 
deep narrow valleys, is the last peculiarity which need be now 
mentioned. 

I have decided to make a somewhat unusual departure thi.s 
evening, and to offer my information about Kdtiristan in the 
form of a true story. That method seems to me best suited for 
the short time at my dispo.sal. It will, I think, prove convenient 
to you also ; perhaps more so than if I were to attempt to string 
together a scries of bald dry facts upon a subject which is prac- 
ticall}' unknown to many here to-night. l\Iy story will be 
illustrated at the end, but the pictures are intended, not so 
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much to depict the actital scenes I am about to relate, as to 
give some general idea of environment and to amplify the 
narrative. 

Gnce upon a time in the little hospital fi;ir women which, as 
is the custom of all Ivfitir settlements, lies just outside the 
viEage of Kamdesh, Kazhirhri, the wife of Lutkam, of the 
Demid.lri clan of the Kam people, gave birth to a little son. 
Her age was only sixteen, although she had been married 
several years, and had long ago put aside the fillet which binds 
the locks of the gdrl for the headdress which is the national 
symbol of womanhood. When she heard her child was a lioy, 
her rapture was such that she became half unconscious, so well 
did she know, poor thing, the terrible lot of women in her 
country, neglected in childhood, overworked as field slaves when 
they grew older, and despised, badly fed and passively ill- 
treated all their lives, except for a few short clays in early 
maturity when kind human nature brightens with love even the 
moral and physical degradatimi of a Kfifir woman. Presently 
Kazliirbri icatsed hersidf a little, for the baby, wrapped in a 
fragment of half cured goatskin, was gently placed in her arms, 
and she knew that the ceremony of naming him was to take 
place. She hoped her boy might be called Merik, as that was 
the name of a youtli she luul dearly loved, but vhom she never 
could have married, nor ever thought of marrying, for lie be- 
longed to her mother's clan, and everybody knows a Kitfir may 
not many so near a relative any more than he may marrv into 
his father’s or his father’s mother's clam Kazliirbri remembered 
that one of her liusbamrs aneestois had been known as Merik, 
so she almost held her hreath as she strained her head to watch 
the haby’s lips, when a wise old woman began rapidly to mumble 
over tlie child’s forefathers in proper onler. For that one 
mentioned by the reciter at the instant the suckling began to 
feed, would be the infant’s name for life. Alas! Merik was 
mentioned and pas-'cd ; the infant commenced to drink when 
the wm-d Lutkfuii was in the air. tiierefore he liecame Lutkam 
Lutkam, that i.s to say, Lutkiim the son of Lutkam. 

After twenty-one dav.s mother and child returned home, the 
proper ceremonies having been duly olcserved. Kazliirbri was 
still weak, for she bad been very ill. But the end of the year 
was approaching and the Imlian corn crop still had to l.e 
carried, so very soorr .slie was to he seerr toiling alorrg the steep 
iircliues, the liaby tucked into the front of her single turiie-like 
garment, and a huge load erushirig dowrr her fragile hodv. Her 
Imsliand was a kind-liearted mair, Imt he had only oire other 
wife at this time, and she was very ohl, so Kazhirliri liad to 
work hmg liefore she was fit to do so, while he werrt to join his 
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paituer at the prazin^ giounds to hring baek the 11<*)cks anil 
lieiils from hevnnil a neighhouiiiig pa>'.s liefoie the snow came, 
i'or otheiwi-'C they might fall an ea.-y piey to a niatauder, 
because nio nthers of the tribe would be near enough to help, 
Tlieu came the cold weather and the bad food, which alone 
women get, only occasionally supplemented by the great public 
feasts gic'en liy rich men qualifying, in that curious way, for 
high social and religious tank in the trilie. So she never 
lecoveied her lost strength, but two yeai.s later, when small- 
pox was making its Yieriodie devastation, killing or ciiYijiling 
children by the seoie.Kazhirbii also caught the disease and dieit. 

As I have said, her husband was by no means unkind for a 
Kafir, so although he had noticed her long continued incapacity 
for hard work with something like resentment, yet as she was the 
mother of his only boy. that is to say, his only son who had not 
slave hlood in his veins, he had always refrained from active 
uukindiiess, nor had he ever tlioiight of selling her. Indeed, 
while she lay ill, he did eveiyllnng he thought miglit .save her 
life. He sacrificed a cow to Iinra and distiibuted its flesh, he 
also lit a lag lire in the dying woman's room, where he invited 
a large conqiany to dance to the niu.sic of a coujile of squeaking 
liipes, iilayed hy neighliours. wliile slaves hanged an accoiiqiani- 
nieiit upon drums. The guests shuffled ami stamped till the 
sweat r.iu down their f.ices. Kafirs are always in splendid 
training, hut the reek of that sick room tried even their sinewy 
frames. Yet nothing would aYqiease the gods, and one night 
the filing off of an old mu.skct told all who wore interested in 
lierfate that Chandlu Kazhirhii. hutkuni isiri. tliat is, Kazliiibri, 
the daughter of Chandlu, tlie wife of Lmk.iiii, was no more. 
Lutkaiu tliereuYioii gave a feast, which is .still lemcmbered fur 
the quality of the wine handed lound. Evervhody came, high 
and Inwlv, as the donor was universally resY)ectcd for his liirtli, 
hi.s wealth and for the number of enemies he liad slain. Dead 
Kazhii'bri, her thin waxen features just discernihle amongst tlie 
gaudy sliawls which covered the body, was raised on her bed, 
from time to time, wliile, to tlie sound of music, relatives and 
friends danced round the coipstg some in tears and with grief- 
convulsed features, but many smiling and liaYqiy. In the 
intervals orators extolled her family and her laisband's an- 
cestors, while her tootllle■^s old mother ciooiied lameutation< 
intm-mitteiitly. 

Liukfim, the son, was too suiall to feel bis loss. He no Ljiigei 
was earried dailv to the fields nor did be trot home n\'ei' tlie 
steep liillsiiles. .steadving bis babv footsteiis iy licqueiit gTab> 
at the red edge at the bottom of bk mother's spiit, wbiuh is at 
a height coineliieiit lor the band of a two-year-old child. Iblt 
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he was now the ileliylit of his father, who never tired of carrying 
him about, or showing off or playing with the mannikin. It 
was amusing to see the way the man was tyramii.sed over Ijy 
liis pigmy son, who always got lii.s way in the end. Once 
for instance, he insisted upon going too near Iinra’s shrine, 
where children are not allowed. The father got angry because 
a sacrifice was being made in the presence of a large congre- 
gation : he even cuffed the hoy to drive him back. Speechless 
"with anger and surprise, the little fellow stamped and raged 
until his repentant sire gave in, and let him go where he liked, 
before sobljing liimself to sleep between the parental knees. 
All the bystanders, and even the great priest himself, min mured, 
somewhat dubiously, that Imra would nei'er mind such a tiny 
child as that approaching his holy place. 

Gradually the fat little limbs hardened, and the small frame 
grew sturdy and healthy, so that, except for a little ophthalmia 
and a slight eruption of the shaved head, Lntkam the younger 
l.iecaine as pleasant to look upon as an average English boy, 
With the growth cif the body the mind also expanded ; his 
surroundings educated him. At first he sliriekcd at the sight 
of the great wooden effigies under tlie shed — the village Wal- 
halla — and even when his own mother’.s image was erected a 
year after her death, altlunigh he enjoyed the fun of the 
dancing and the feast.s, and ever afterwards felt proud of the 
size and magnificence of tlie statue — because it indicated the 
giainleiir of his family — still for a long time he dreaded the 
glare of the round eyes made of white stones. Xext, he 
learned to merely wonder at the grotesque objects, and to play 
about them without concern; finally, he came to despise all, 
except a very few cjf his own ancestral monuments, and even 
to throw stone.s at them. 

Until the age of eleven Lntkam’s dress was a simple goat- 
skin and nothing more. His pursuits ci insisted mainly of long- 
absences with his father at the piasture lands, where dairy pro- 
duce. which constituted the wealth, or at any rate the income, 
of the family, had to be looked after. In the winter, when 
the flocks Were brought nearer home, much of the boy’s time 
was spent in the village, where he gradually developed in skill 
and strength until a stone shooter and toy weapons were re- 
placed by a good strong how with a sheath of iron-tipped arrows. 
\\Tien his father'.s blacksmith slave forged him a dagger, Lutkiim 
knew the delights of manhood. Henceforward darkne.ss had 
no terroi-« for him ; with dagger on belt he could wander any- 
where at night, for Ynsh, the evil one, who lurks in rocks to 
.seize hapless travellers, has no power against a Kafir wearing 
tb.e national weapon. 
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In this same year three important events occurred. Lutktim 
became entitled to wear the clothes of a man, he went on his 
first raid, and his father was killed in circumstances I shall 
relate to you. A friend who was passing through the compli- 
cated ceremonies compulsory for all who desire to be ‘‘ jast” 
(or headmen) allowed Liitkam to participate in that part 
which qualifies boys to put on trousers, so his forehead and 
shins were smeared with blood and he was acknowledged a 
man. 

Often, while tending goats and cattle, his father or the 
servants had been obliged to be on the defen.sive against 
marauders ; he had also seen one or two very loose hill skir- 
mishes in the grey of the morning, and once all had to fly for 
their lives from Pathaus who were following Lutkfim’s uncle 
to get vengeance for a midnight murder in their village ; but 
times had changed of late years, strong kings ruled in Afghani- 
stan and in Chitral, and Lutkfim had never seen a man slain. 
Shortly after he attained manhood, as above described, during 
a sacrifice to the war god, Gish, the wild under-priest, wJio 
used to get temporary inspiration at such times, suddenly 
declared the god demanded more ofi'erings, and had given the 
single mandate “Attack!” The tribal elders at once met in 
e.xcited conclave to debate this sul.)ject. As all tried to argue, 
to declaim at the same time, the outcry was great. Only 
ticcasioiially was there a lull when the stentorian tones of the 
high priest vanquished and stilled, for the instant, all other 
voices. It was finally agreed that the god’s orders must be 
obeyed, and that a neighbouring Kafir tribe should be raided, 
ns it was obviously out of the question to assault Afghanistan 
or Cliitrfd, while in the valley specified there was good pros- 
pect of plunder. 

Xo sooner was this decision maile known than every male 
rushed for his arms, me.ssengers were sent hot foot to all the 
other tribal villages, and in an incredibly short time the fighting 
men had assembled and started. The female augurs of Badamiik 
declared the omens propitious, so the e.Kpedition left in happy 
consciousness of supernatural approval. All the woiiieu left 
the fields, donned every bit of finery they owned, or could 
b.iiTOw, to dance incessantly day and night to the gods, in order 
that the tribe might get much loot and the men come back 
uninjured. Many brandished daggers or axes. At midnight or 
very early morning, the fitful blaze of a bonfire flashed now and 
again upon gleaming steel, or illuminated, for an instant, Imrned 
head-dresses, and strange clad sombre figures, bowed with weari- 
ness, but moving t\ ith fantastic energy ; female voices, tire l, but 
shrilly discordant, added to the feeble tlrum tap of a slave boy. 
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were the only sound.-, a.-s this ’Wdlpui-gi.s witeli throng flickered 
out of the heavy darkness to he at once reahsorhed into it. 

It was only hy extreme celerity that the we.rriors could eftect 
a surprise. They niuubered 480, of whom Liitkfan was almost 
the youngest. A wilder-looking patty it would he liard to 
conceive. About one-fourth carried old matchlocks. All had 
hows and arrows and daggers, a few possessed spears, there were 
not more than lialf a dozen ^liields altogether, and not a single 
swoivl was to lie seen, ilost of the men witre nothing Itut goat- 
skins— the hairy side out. The.se garments were confined at the 
waist hy a leather strap, dotted with iron studs, which besides 
the dagger, supported small leather pouches, or narrow wooden 
tubes, strung together like pan-pipes, for carrying gunpowder 
or articles of no size. A few individual." of the richer class had 
coai.-^e cotton shirts and short wide trousers of the same stuff, 
a dozen or so had Shin caps on their heads and Chitrali or 
Minj.iui robes wrapped round them, but tucked up at the 
waist so as not to impede the knees in walking. Xo order 
was maintained. 

The advance was led by light-limbed young braves, with one or 
two of graver years, whose words were evei listeneil to witli 
lespect, for these men liad terril.ilc records, and one was covered 
with the scars of wound.". The swift noiseless step of the 
iiuick-nioving Kafirs wa.s strange to see; they moved as fast and 
silently as disembodied spirits, but their keen restless eyes, the 
Irowning faces, the side to side head jerks, showed the concen- 
tration of their minds, and the eagerness with which they 
■weic "eavehing the hill sides. They hurried along in single 
file, for the track was narrow. At a short interval came the 
main body with whom was Lutkam. and cpiite in the reir 
certain old men toiled along with one or two cripples wliose 
physical infirmities compielled them to lag behind. Tor a boy 
Lutkfiin was a .splendid walker, but he soon began to pant till 
he thought his breast would hurst, and his .shin-bone.s became 
like red hot iron bars. 

Tor hoius the march continued, along the face of terrible 
clitt'-', through streams, or rarely over siirgle pole lu’iilges, and 
seldom across level ground for nrore thair a few yards. Twir 
high jiasse." had to he clirtrheil. At the second, poor little Lut- 
k/uii fell dowrr uird was for .sonre nrinirtes uireottseioirs, hut he 
evu" hurried, erreournged or scolded hy his father, and at lerrgth, 
without ariythiiig whieh corrlil properly he called a halt, the 
Aiiizhi courrtry was reached. The surprise was complete, 
the tew A rd Kafir’S about tied at orree and an eirorrnou.s 
booty in cattle atrd goats was collected. One or two shots 
were fired and all seerued over. Arderrt young men wanted 
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tn start back fortinvith to be home first witli the "ood news, 
Ijiit older hands looked anxious ; they warned all to drive off 
the animals r|nickly and to keep together. Indeed, time was 
searcelv allowed to eat the thick cakes of bread or cheese, or 
the drieil refuse (d the wine presses. Such food was hastily 
dragged from small goatskin bags or from the recejjtacle formed 
liy pouching up the body garment above the belt ; it was 
swallowed rapidly while the caters mu aliout and urged the 
animals forward. But soon shots fell near, and the euemv 
reinforced to his full strength, was upon them. Xumliers were 
on the side of the raiders, but the Amzhi p)eople were mad at 
tlie idea of losing their ]U'opeity. Thev raced along, high up 
the steep inclines, to charge down upon the front or sides of the 
convoy with the courage of desp)eration. Hand to hand fighting 
with daggers was occurring intermittently all along the line. 

Furious as were the Amzhi. the captors raged at the tliought 
of losing what they had won. and f‘)ught like Gish himself. The 
two Lutkams were at the tail of the convoy with a large group 
of fellow tiiliesmen. As thev crossed a spot where the narrow 
track broadened into a small level space, formed by a little bay 
in the hills, with the river as tlie chord of the arc, a strong l)and 
of the enemy Hashed down the slope and fell upon them with 
a wild outcry. Lutkam, the boy, knew hardly anything of what 
then happened, for a gun fired close to his ear ileafened him, 
and he stood paralysed with fear. There was a flash of 
weapons, a gleam of [la.ssionate faces with staring eyes, much 
swaving to and fro, and then it was all over. Hardly a minute 
could have passed, but the boy’.s father was lying (Ui the ground, 
limp and still, with three others. Boor Lutkdm could not stir, 
he could only gaze fixedly. He saw a friend rapidly cut off his 
father's head and bear it away, scime'inc dragged him by the 
arm. he was pushed and pulled ; then the wlutle rear-guard 
went on again. At this point memory stopped; he indeed half 
remembers other short furious incidents, but peihaps they were 
dreams. He recollects how he arrived at his village and how 
all the women came out in tears, with great lamentations, to 
meet them. Then he slept. "When he awoke, at least one day 
had passed, his legs ached with stiffness, one of his mothers 
(that is, one of his father's wives) gave him food, whereupon he 
fell asleep again. 

After the funeral rites, which included the fixing of a straw 
man to the severed head, and much pomp and magnificence in 
the shape of gorgeous raiment for the lay figure, enormous public 
bancpiets, and interminable dances and orations, the poor frag- 
ment of humanity was carried to the above-ground cemetery, 
to be deposited in the family coffer with ve.ssels containing food 

YOB. xxvn. o 
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for tlie sustenance of the head man’s ghost. Then the dancing 
heean all over again lound a stuffed figure strapped on a bed, 
for otheiwi-'C it would liave fallen to the ground many times as 
it was energetically jumped up and down or whirled about by 
great warrior relaj outvied one another in showing honour tc> 
"the dead Lutk;im in this national manner. At length all the 
celebrations were ended and the last old woman had finished 
mumbling the dead man’s pedigrees, in conventional sorrow, so 
Lutkam the son returned to the ordinary work of life — for a 
vear at any rate. Then the wooden effigy would have to be 
erected with lavish entertainments. 

Being young he soon forgot his troubles. It was consoling to 
stroll about in a dignified way. with an old goatskin thrown 
over his cotton clothes as a mourning garment, and to receive 
the sympathy of the people. Much pleasure was also to be 
found in leading conversation to the recent obseouies of his 
father and to mention, casually as it were, whnt enormous cost 
had already been iucuired, and then to guess at what the effigy 
feasts would mean in the way of e.xpenditure. 

He was not yet twelve years old, so his uncle (father’s 
In other) took charge of all affairs. This old gentleman wa.s 
reverenced in the tribe l.iecause of the wonderful number of 
people he had .slain ; he now addc-il to the popularity, thus 
obtaiiieil. liy distiibuting his nephew’s goods, with a bountiful 
hand, under the guise of paying adecpiate respect to the dead. 
The boy did not mind; he knew he was still (Jiie of the 
wealthiest of the tribe, for his father had been a skinflint, 
as well as a dauntless blackmailer all along the frontier, not 
to speak cif his great accomplishment.s as a thief. He had 
never been lazy ru’ careless when there was a chance, liowever 
remote, to get plunder or to steal, while he would sometimes 
go near to starving himself and his family in order to save. 
As a result, tlieie were immense flocks and herds, and the rarest 
cotton velvet robes, as well as gorgeou.s sham hiocades from 
I’eshawer, to be found in the rooms between the living apart- 
ments above and tbe cow stables on tlie ground floor, stored 
away in tliose great bo.xes widcli are used inditfereiitlv as recep- 
tacles for moViible property or as cotlins for the dead. 

Lutkam now began to develop hereditary traits of avarice and 
cupiditv ; his soft boyish features had an odd mixture of 
childi.■^llness and business cuniiiug. Of the four widows left bv 
bis father, Lutkfim married one, thus becoming his own step- 
parent, so to speak, while his uncle took over the rest with the 
geueidl management of the land. Lutkam’s bride was three 
times elder than himself, hut a hoy must ol course have some 
woman to slave for him. 
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A year later a prime event occurred. Some Mussnlim'm-^ 
were travelling in the country under a doubtful permit. They 
were very brave or reckless men, bent on trade. Variou'^ 
Kafirs had received bribes from them, and had then gone awa}‘. 
but as no one uttered objections of any kind the luerchauts 
concluded all was right, or with Eastern fatalism determined to 
run the risk in the hope of big profits. One day before the 
party was expected at Kamdesh, five young men of good family 
started down the hill for a narrow level space of ground by the 
river’s edge where certain overhanging rocks commanded the 
main path and afforded an excellent hiding place. Lutkam 
was taken also. Concealed in such a way that they could 
carefully watch the track by the water, the little company lay 
in wait all night and many hours afterwards. Villagers con- 
stantly p)assed by but did not see, perhaps did not care to see. 
what was going on. At length the traders appeared, one 
behind the otlier, four panting under loads, the fittli without a 
burden, as he was unwell. 

Devoid of suspicion they reached the place of ambush 
whereupon the Kfitirs fired with steady aim, the matchlocks 
rested on the rocks. Although the range was not 2d yard-i, 
and although each marksmen had had a particular Mitssulman 
assigned to him, only two men were killed, and a third wounded. 
^^pringing down from their hidden position the Kiifirs rpuckly 
slew both the Mussulman that was hurt and the other who had 
escaped the bullets altogether, but the sickly youth was a few 
yards behind his friends. He stood for an instant, as if turned 
to stone, then he leapt back and fled like the wind. But no 
fiowers of speed could enable a fugitive to escape thus in 
Kiitiristau. This boy, for he was scarcely more than a boy. 
blundered off the right track, ran under a bluff, to find hiimelt 
brought up at a precipice ; he doubled, merely to fall into the 
anus of two pursuers who shouted over their shoulder^ to 
Liitkfiiii, clo.se behind them, “ 0 Lutk.iin, strike ! strike ! 
Lutkam came up, drew his dagger, hesitated a second — and 
struck. 

This proceeding was admitted to be a diiliious one, so there 
was no dancing to the war god. Eeticeiice was maintained on 
the subject, and the incident itself came to be stoutly denied by 
all concerned in it, vho found sufficient reward in the merchan- 
dise they obtained even after important headmen had Ijeeu 
propitiated by gifts lest they should denounce the affair. 

Ear ditterent was another exploit, a year or eighteen months 
afterward^, when Lutk.lm and his friends killed at night, a- 
they .slept, three tribal enemie.s in the midd'e of their own 
village in the Kiinar A'alley. That oiiterprise was haziidou-. 
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for the Kafirs crept right in amongst the foe, therefore the least 
bunglins with the dagser would have meant their certain 
destruction. As it was, they managed to sever the ears of the 
victims, and to bring away a turban cloth as well. Ktnndesli 
was reached in the evening, so they had to stop outside the 
village all night, in accordance with custom. Time passed 
easily, for troops of friends came to admire and congratulate, 
food also was brought and splendid raiment for the next day’s 
functions. All was cheery, and the heroes occasionally stO'id 
up to sing the song of triumph and thauk-sgiving As tlie 
rather melancholy notes floated over the silent houses, every 
one knew that not only had ilussulnuln enemies been slain 
but that the tribe had suffei’ed no loss. 

Early in the morning, decked out in tinery, carrying orna- 
mental axes, the young braves marched to the dancing house 
with all the women of their families, wlio were bright with 
washed faces and radiant with enthusiasm. Each female 
carried a small wicker basket full of wheat. The heroes 
deposited the turban cloth on the ground in front of the 
rough stone altar, and with the women stringing out behind 
in a semicircle, shutfled and stamped in the most approved 
.style. \\ hen there was a pause, to recover breath, the women 
.showered wheat grains over the young men. It was a purely 
domestic affair, and members of other families passed by with 
scarcely a glance at the happy performers. 

By the time he was sixteen Lutkam had become one of the 
most sup-sap manji (cunning rascals) in the tribe. Xot that he 
was a bad boy. Far from it. According to his lights he was an 
admirable youtli. He never offended public opinion, and even 
his sale to Mussulman traders of his two half-sisters (daughters 
of a slave mother) for robes, gunpowder, sham jewellery and 
goats, was much applauded by his tribe and kinsfolk, for it 
proved that he was a good trader, a keen bargainer. As a 
matter of fact, the iMuhammedans knew perfectly well they were 
paying an exorbitant price fur the girls ; but they were glad 
to get them, at any cost, for the double advantage of obtaining 
temale slaves and at the same time converting Kafirs to Islunn 

About this time Lutkam fell seriously in love with a young 
woman of his own age, who originaliy lived in the Dungal 
A alley. But her home h.ad been burnt, and she, with her 
family, forced to fly over the mountain ridge to the south of 
Kamdesh. 

In former days to conciliate the iluhammedans, their near 
neighbours, the Dungal people clothed their women after the 
rsui--ut fashion, that is, in dark blue trousers which huno in 
voluminous festooned folds, a long over-skirt of the same colour 
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ami a similarly tinted skull cap wliicli covered Ljng plaited 
locks. In tliis garli — wldcU from motives of ecoiiouiv she 
still retained — adorned with white metal ornaments, Lutkam's 
jinnct'r looked a really pretty airl. Jtfuliseipient to their 
marriage, he and she, for a week or so, were so desperately 
in love that they made an amusing and interecting couple. 

I freipieiitly at that time s.tw them seated together at a 
tO]i verandah window. They were aUvav.s hutghinn softly 
and every instant glanced at one another’, perfectly oblivious of 
the rest of the wmld. Of course he cmild not be seen walking 
about accompanied by his wife, so when he event abroad Liit- 
kam consoled himself with the s iciety of his la’othei'-in-law. 
After about a month of comuihial happiness he ipiarrelled in 
a mild way with his wife's hrolher ail'd left her to go hunting. 
Thereafter she was like any other Kiitir's wife, a mere slave to 
her lord. 

On the frontier, Lutkam blackmailed, stole, raided, and 
oecrsionally muideved. At liome he gave huge feasts, bore him- 
self well ill cpiairels, made love and danced with eiiergv. ami 
tiied to swindle everyone of his accpiaintanoe. Indeed. Ins sole 
fault evas that he was an indilfei’ciit pulilie 'pe.iker. In timi* 
he attained the rank of ‘'jast," or elder of the tribe, and every- 
one said with a wise shake of the liead. '• "When lie is older 
Lutkiim Lutkiim will he a very big man." Finally, when tlie 
Amir of Afghanistan advanced his claim to Kiltiristan, Liukiliii 
foil upon evil days. Many fd' his relatives weio on the -ide of 
the Amir; indeed it was through Kafir I'artizms that the 
Afghans conquered the low'er part of the Ikwligul valley, where- 
ii[ioii the tribes of the u}i])ei' portion saw the usele>cne-> of fur- 
ther resi.^tance. Lutkiim thought the matter over fi ir weeks, even 
mouths, beforehand. He trimmed, lied and doubled in a way 
lomarkable even fora Kativ ; hut in the end he was wrong. All 
his Hocks were seized and he is now a refugee in Chitral, where. 
,it the instance of the tiovernment of India, he ha-, been pro- 
\iied with land and is faiily content. He is a tvpical Kiitir 
of the well-hcii’ii class. He has always been a good fiiciid of 
mine, and on more th.it one oecasinu has given me muidi liel]i. 
1 also have lieeii a’ole to do something for him in letuni. I vet 
lii .pe to see him again ior he i- still younggsu peril, ip- some dav 
We shall meet and 1 shall again watch him d.nicc or swagger, 
hear lum lie cheerfully, and find him in the luture as in the 
pa.'t, an amusing compamon, a c.ij>ital talker, and a tvustwouhy 
tueiiJ. 

llefore showing you the lantern sriiles, I wi.sh to make two or 
three remark- concerning iheiii. 1 wi-h partioularlv to s.iv that 
they are of real scieiitifie value. In Kaliri.-taii 1 took a very 
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Lii'^e iiumlier of ]:)hijtograplis. I also brouctlit away with me 
^[leL'imons of clothiiig, weapons, household utensils, niusical 
iiistmiueuts. etc. It is especially from my photographs that 
Mr. McCoirnick has drawn the pictures, which I hope you will 
a_ree witli me are clever and heautiful. To give you some idea 
oit hoiw they were done, I may mention that the drawing of the 
women dancing, the last of the series, was caiefully constructed 
iiom aiiont tive and twenty of my photographs — snap shot photo- 
uiaplis with a kodak. O^ne or two of the slides have been made 
iliiect from niy photographs — they consecpieiitly will appear less 
Liear than those which have gone through the intermediate 
1 roeess of being drawn in black and white by iMr. ilcL'onnick. 
Iilr. Simpson has taken great trouble in making these sli'lcs 
from Mr. McCormick’s drawings, and I feel greatly indebted to 
him fur his work. 

ill. Crooke, after remarking on the interesting 

l‘apei coniiiiuiiicated by Sir George Eol'erl.son, suggested that 
it might, with advantage, include more detailed information on 
the popular religion and folklore of a people who .stand as it 
were on the watershed of two faiths. That they hare been to 
Some extent affected by Indian iiitlnence Is clear from their 
adoption from that source of the faiiy known as the Yech, rvho 
lepiesents the Yaksha c.T Hindu mythologv, the attendant on 
Kur'era, the god of rvealth. It rvould also be interesting to 
woik out the extent to which they have been atfected by Greek 
iudueiice. rvhieh was obvious in some of the exhibits laid before 
the meeting. 

iMr. J. F. COLLiXGWOOr rvished to a.sk a jiurdy ethnological 
one'tion. He understood that Sir George Eobeitson .spokm of 
Tatar.s as the inhabitants of the region de.scribed. It seemed 
to him. tlie .speaker, that most of the photographs exhibited 
indicated a Semitic facies ; but there was one especially of two 
young men rvliich .showed nnmistakably Mongolian origin. 
Could the authiir inform the memljers as to the proportions of 
the racial mixture in tliose people ? 

Dr. Leitxek : I did not expect the treat that we har-e all 
enjoyed in having Kafir life and customs portrayed in the shape 
of a charming story — an admirable precedent that readers of 
papers on little known tribes woukl do well to follow. What I 
expected from the notice were such additions to the Anthro- 
pology of the Kiifirs as “ measurement.s,” for, although those of 
the Hards and Kafir.s, who are ethnically kindred races, that I 
now hand in to the able lecturer, and to this learned Society 
for publication in its Journal, are only those of twelve persons, 
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though typical of eight tribes, more are wanteJ, and ■n'ould be 
hailed ^yith special satisfaction by the Anthropological Institute. 
Indeed, it may be said that the suliject of the Kafirs is one 
which this Institute has pecuharly made its own, and its late 
President especially, Dr. Beddoe, examined the Kafir Jamshed, 
a nepliew of the famous General Feramory, whom I brought 
home in 1872, with an anthropological minuteness that will 
ever be an example to the students of our science. Several of 
you may reuiemlrer the narrative which he gave of his adven- 
tures in the Amir’s service, and the app>eal he made on behalf of 
his fellow Kafirs then already threatened by Afghan e.xtirpa- 
tion, enslavement, and displacement. I can only add that his 
account of Badakhsluln, to which he lent an Afghan battery as a 
Major of Artillery, was the first, as it is still the fullest and 
truest account of that country that we possess. What he then 
predicted has come true, and in spite i.>f the efforts of learned 
and philanthropic Societies, in which your President took a 
worthy part, the Kafirs, as a natind, exist no longer. The 
vestiges of Greek art, of which the tripaid in Sir G. Eobertson's 
most interesting collection here exhibited, as well as the dagger, 
oil-lamp and footgear, which I have now brought, bear witness, 
are being more and more obliterated ; the picturesque multitude 
of gods or deified ancestors, whose equestrian effigies in a 
country where horses are practically unknown, show an antiquity 
of Centaurs, will be submerged in the monotony of Mahomme- 
danism, although the national dances, of which Dr. Eobertson 
has described some, will linger on, and vestiges of their Bacchic 
hymns, to which Col. Holdieb has alluded, and their dialects, 
which I have been studying, will, as also perhaps the in.scriptions 
in an archaic Greek character referred to by Mr. Senost, may yet 
recall, for a time, the ancient colony said to have been founded 
by Dionysus at Kyssa, and rediscovered, as compatriots, by 
Alexander’s troops. Increased i)y Hiram refugees from the 
south, Buddhist emigrants from ancient Kabul and Kandahar, 
and Zoroastriaiis from Balkh, the ancient Bactria — all from 
Mussulman persecution, the Kafirs have resisted encroachments 
by Afghans and Pathans for 1,000 years, at last to fall before 
modern weapons of destruction. On the confines of Kafiristan, 
di'Cases and many vices had before been introduced by their 
neighbours, and the Ihishgalis were compelled by the Mehtersof 
Chitral to raid certain travellers. Otherwise, they ever pos- 
.sessed the splendid courage, the domestic affections aiul the 
classical beauty to which Sir George also bears his valuable 
testimony. Indeed, in their joviality, love of money, drink, 
fun and sport, fear of public opinion and endless discussions in 
their local psarliaments, they rather bear resemblance to their 
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EiigliGi Lretliren.'" They aie ceitaiuly neither Semitic nor 
Tuiasian, as one or other of the sjieaker-' — cmtaiiilv not Sir 
Geoige — may appear to think. They are not even a kraneh of 
the Trauiaii sulGivisioii of the Aryan family, hut pr.ietieally 
pure Aiyans witli a strong ha^i.s of Archaic Greek. The " VatGi,” 
to whom allusion has keen made, are not the Yiieehi.” or 
v.'liite Huns, but the “ Tak.slias," or the attendants on the 
Indian ITutus. Kuveia, the god of wealth: hfings sometiiiies 
good and at other tinre.-^ evih and foiniing a chainiing antithesis 
to their fairie.s. Tlr. (Todd, for one. \vould gieatly ajipreeiate 
their folklore and that of the I)ards. and an e.-iuiuple of the 
anthroponioiphie tendency of the Katiis is their expostulation, 
when dying, ou the Lnuliman side. ‘'\ou rnav puuisii me, oh 
Deity, hut I Lave enjoyed myself.'’ ((.’beers.) 

Tlr. Read alluded to the interest of any authentic records of 
such an iiitere.stiiio disttict a^ the Hindu-kusl), uhich, Iving on 
the borders of so many ditiereut races, wotild from its [divsical 
character naturally preserve ancient customs and traditions 
likely to disappear in the more fivcptented trad \S. Thus one 
might expect to find among the Kafirs tiace.s of ancient civilisa- 
tions like those of Persia, India, or I'actria, the lattei art carry- 
ing with it an iiifusiou ot Greek ciiltiii'c. ^Iiiv one familiar 
with the Lycian tomb.s brought home bv Sir Cliailes Tellows,' 
and now in tlie Hritisii Tlu.seuni, would at once see a stroiig 
resemblance between them and the Temple of tlie goddess 
Tbzane. 8ueh a resemblance luiglit perhaps be a coincidence, 
but we find it somewhat coiitiniied by the sliap>e of the tripod 
bowl used by the Diviner,- whicli would .seem to be identical 
with classical objects of the .same kind. 


D(>>Ll'lpt tn/l t,f 

Pl.cte YTI. 

Fi 2 . 1. Daneni',' Axe {k.vzh i) io.-lI t,_v KvM&rr. Kafir--, -li-itt i.l' woo,!, siiii-.i! 

cniamcnt ,iud knuli at t..i. lua.le ,it bra--, a.- is also tlie bUdo. Used 
cxelr.siTelv lor ornamental ami eereinoiilil purriose-. 

iig. 2. Dancing Axe ,k,\.zh,\) used bv B.v-nori. K.-ifir.-, .-bait of wool, cane I 
upiier end tippeil ubo^e witii bra-s, below- with iron. Ilie’lilule is 
of good steel with one or two brass studs for ornament, an,'! wlieu 
struc-.t witj tlie finger nail should emit a p.irtieulai- sound. Tlie.-e 
axe- also aye only u-. tl for eeremoui.il jiuriiu-es or a., siinbol- of 
lUgnity. iliev are highly valued and de-( end a- iieu-lo'uiiis from 
‘Sour to the -on who succeeds as head of familv. 

Iig. 3. Dagger (katir). The national weapon of tlie K.ilir. lEiiidle Cvatip 
xitsiiTl iron; sheath Isiii-iKi wood em-lo.-ed in iron or bra-" 
exeept at b.aek, often ornamented with silver studs; blade (pRrsJ 

Kesearehes in Asia iliuor, more particularly 
- Eobert-un, - the Kafirs of the Hindu- Kush,” London, 1S96, p. 421. 
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good steel, edge (azhi) double point (chue) strong. Used for 
eTery purpose for A\lufli a diarp-edtrpd implement can be em- 
ployed — tor fighting, fur a butcher*^ knife, lor cutting food, etc., 
etc. 

Pig. 4. Vessel for holding ghee (clarified buttevV It is called m Kafir 
GA>'OLEALCHiE. Made of walnut wood elaborately carved. It 
is used as a domestic utensil and also at sacrifices to contain the 
ghee with which the fire is made to flare up. 

P'ig. 5. Vinnowing scoop (sHrEi'K) made of any wood. Unornamented. 
P’sed by women. 

Plate Ylll. 

Pig. 1. Ornamented tripod used by the Vaigul Ktifirs, legs iron, bowl carved 
walnut. It is intended to liuld food at meal times. In the 
Ba^hgul valley wuker hour-glus-s-shaped low tables (enfao) are 
emj'loycd for thi" purpose. 

Fig. 2. Female efligy (jrKOU = wo.mlx and D.\zr = EFFiGYL As this is seated 
in a chair it would ho called shi>'Giaea>' pazi or PAsniNGiABAX 
DAZi. Frected to Uiemory of deceased person, one veir after 
funeral ceremonies. These effigies are of all sizes — some tery 
large. 

Fi^. 3, Earring or brow ornament worn by'U'AtorL Kafirs. Made of -ilver. 

The ornamentation i" probably intended for mammary glands 
Bashgul woman'' large earring' are called chck. the small 
variety xren. and pariieiiUr kinds have special names, kakmali, 
EAR WAX, EAEPr>*AT, etc. 



siiniM: or tiie goptess D<zane. 
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Discovery of the Lost Flint 3Iines of Egypt. 
By H. W. Seton-Kaee. 


Although these implements have been last week shown at 
tlie Eoyal Institute and Loyal Arcliasological Institute, this is 
tile first oceasirin on which I have read a }iaper. 

rTlie implements from Egypt are from the long-lost Hint 
mines wliich I discovered last Xovember, with the assistance 
of Johnson Pacha and the Bedouins. 

They are situated in the eastern desert of Egypt, some at 
a distance of about thirty miles from the Xile, some nearer, 
in the Wadv-el-Sheik district. 


During a period of three weeks, all the time I could spare, I 
made a fairly complete search and e.vamination of the mines, 
from eight different camps. Many of the types of implements 
are new to science ; I took specimen.s to Professor Petrie who 
was e.xcavating at Behnesa. As they have become the property, 
as mentioned below, of the Liverpool Museum, together with 
the right of description, I am unable to say more, or give 
illustrations in the Society’s publications. " ' 

The workings are in some cases along ledges on the faces of the 
cliffs ; in i.ither cases on level ground on the step-like tiers or 
plateaux, which descend from the high table-topped mountains 
to the dry sandy l-ed of the dVady-el-Sheik. These latter 
resemble the ruins of cities with walls and towers, overthrown 
by an eartlupuake, and present a fearfully desolate appearance. 

The only vegetation is a scanty growth i.if desert plants in 
the watercour-e of the dVady-el-Sheik. The only wild animals 
I saw fur three weeks were a herd of ibex, a a lar'e 

straw-eoloured mouse which came into the tent, and some 
horned vipers which the Bedouins killed to show me. 

Of pedmolithic implements, or the very earliest known, 
which we may reasonably imagine may date Iiack one, two or 
three hundred thousand years or more, I only found ’two at 
the mines ; the remainder at Ahydos, Xarpada, Xagh Hamadi 
Thel.es and other places in the western desert, where I also 
camped and spent a considerable time. 


At some mines near camp Xo. 2. on my third expedition 
are some shafts about 2 feet in diameter, filled up with drifted 
•sand, and surrounded by masses of excavated rock neatlv 
aiTiuiLreu. ^ 


Mo.t 


of the mines had a central work-place where most of 
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the objects were cliscovereiL There is one exception, namely, 
the clubs or truncheons which lay distributed uniformly in 
certain mines as though hurriedly left when the mines were 
last abandoned, which perhaps took place long before the 
historic periods. I therefore conjecture that each workman 
carried one attached by a thong, either as a weapon or a tool. 

It is possible that Mr. H. 0. Forbes or someone else may 
later on figure and describe the unknown types. They have 
been acquired for the IMuseuni liy the Corporation of Liverpool. 

I have just seen Professor Petrie, and he assigns an enormous 
interval of time to the types represented, namely, from 
paltcolithic ages to the 12th dynasty. Sir J. Evans, Sir H. Peek, 
Professor Sayce, Sir J. Lubbock aud otliers have been here this 
afternoon and are pi evented by engagements from attending 
this meeting. IVith regard to the truncheons the concensus of 
opinion is that they were used point-first, and from the positions 
in which they were lying, I have not the shghtest doubt that 
they were the tools, one of which each workman carried. 
Professor Sayce does not agree with Professor Petrie, but con- 
siders that all the implements, without exception, are prehistoric. 
I shall probably re-visit the mines to map them. 

Mr. Allex Prowx congratulated Mr. Seton-Karr on his most 
impoitant aud interesting discoveries in Somaliland and Egypt, 
and also arclueologists generally on tlie valuable additions to 
our knowledge which had accrued from iNIr. Setun-Karr's 
repeated journeys to East Africa. 

His first discovery of Pala-olithic Implements on or near the 
surface in Somaliland was startling, but still more so was the 
large mass of implements found in one locality in such a way as 
to indicate that there existed there a large settlement or “ city," 
of these ancient men. 

His discovery, too, of the old mines or quarries in Egypt was 
also a remarkable find, for there he not only met with the im- 
1 dements of Pala-olithic type, but the tools with which the 
flint had been worked. 

In looking over these large collections both from the settle- 
ments and the mines now exhibited, he (the speaker) was struck 
with the number of specimens, which appeared to be of inter- 
mediate, or as he had already suggested. Mesolithic types — be- 
tween the Xeolithic and Palaeolithic furms — intermingled with 
those of Pala-olithic types — pointing to the evolution and con- 
tinuity of the existence of man in Egypt and elsewhere, the 
evidence of which he had laid before the Institute in 1892. 

M'hot is called (for want of a better definition) the Pala-o- 
lithic period wms oire of indefinite extent and of enormous 
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duration, fuid the forms gradually changed; moreover, the 
jiuiiited and other implements were not the work of a par- 
ticular race or ptiaple, but refu'eseiit the simple ideas and 
wants common to all, and their course of development or 
grades of incipient culture. 

It would be interesting to know whether the flint at the 
quarries, which appeared to he an iuipuie earchv variety, was 
found ill layers in the chalk or lime.^tone, as it is fouml in 
England, and also whether the ancient workers followed the 
lilies of flint Ijy galleries from the shafts whera thev found the 
most suitable material as occiured iu the cave of Grimes Graves, 
near Ijrandon, where the miiiei's left their picks of antler be- 
hind them, whereas the African miners api'car to have used 
flint picks. 

G’l the tal'le.s were implements of quartzite, and other much 
older rocks than flint, found at the settlement — it wi.uild be 
interesting if IMr. Seton-Karr could tell us whether such rocks 
Were found iu the vicinity, otherwise they must be accounted 
fi.'i’ by liarler between tribes. Although the collection must be 
regarded ns prebistorie and probably as beyond tradition, it 
was of interest to note that Somaliland, in which this large 
collection of stone impilements had lieeu discovered, formed 
part of the region which Pri,ifes;,or Flinders I’eliie believed to 
he ‘’the sacred laud of I’unt,’ “■ tlie Land of the Gods,’ of the 
iii'criptioiis, from which a very early immigration into Egvpc 
took I'llace. 

lleraarks were aEo made by Prof. Gladstone, Prof. P>alfour 
hli. "Stopes and uihers. to whieii hir. iietoii-Karr replied. 


lDt.ocyij'>t in/t 0 / F/fjJt'o, 

Pi.ite I.\ — Fig. 1. Quartzite: Sonuililatiil. Length. 7V iuclie^. 

Fig. 2. Quartzite; Som.ili!aniL Lengtii, 5 ; inrhen 
Fig. 3. tpiartzite; SnmalihmJ. Length., 7; inclu-o 
(Ail now m the Orusenin. Alelbourne, Victoria ) 

Fgg. 1. Quartzite; SoinalilanU. Lengtli. 7( inchc.-. 
iig. 2, Flint. From the Hint iinarric- of Egypt, aiscoToretl 
Johnson Fa-ha Lengtli, 7k indies. 

I Both in the Vluseuni at Ateitioiirnc.) 


by 









Further Discdvertes uf Axctent Stoxe l.\rpi.EME.N'Ts 
SoMALILAXD, Bv H. W. t^E rOX-KARR. 

[with plates IX AXD X.] 

From the results of iny sixth jouniey into Somaliland, in 
search of palffiolithic stone inipleiueiits, I am of opinion that 
the large qiiaitzite and flint implements of great weight and 
size and exquisite workmanship, and I lielieve the most ]>erfect 
at present known, are to be found in one spot in Somaliland, 
and one only. This spot I have now thoroughly searclied, 
with, I think I may say, surprising results, exceeding those 
obtained on the same spot twelve moiirhs before. The small 
implements which I first discovered all over Somaliland weu> 
thought to be neolithic. During my fifth expedition I dis- 
covered this palceolithic settlement whilst tracking lions. 

"When those first discovered were brought home for exami- 
nation, they were thought from their apj'earanee and type, 
and from the condition of their discovery and situation, to be 
of palceolithic age. The Treasurer of the Pioyal fsociety 
then made a communication to tliat body stating^ tliat the 
implements were alis<ilutoly identical with some from the 
valley of the Somme, from the laterite deposits of India, the 
Xorth London Gravels, Centred Italy, the valley of the Maiiza- 
nares in Spain, the valley of the Euphrates, and tlie 
Pleistocene deposits of N.'NV. Europe, and that we need no 
longer hesitate in claiming them as jiaheolithic. I have now 
made a further examination of the geology of the district, and 
brought some specinieus of nick from the strata exposed. 

Ill ]iapers previously published in this .Touriial, I stated that 
.stone implements were found all over Somaliland ; all that 1 
found, however, elsewhere than in this one spot were thought to 
he of early neolithic age. These were small though luuiierou-, 
niid are not metiwith in any quantity in this one spot wheie 
the '1 11,1. and 3 lb. implements 6 and 8 inches in length are 
so numerous and perfect. This spot I will now descrilie. It 
is not a pahcolithic work.shop liecause there are no chips here, 
luit the place has many natural advantages, and was, 1 think, 
a stronghold of piiimeval man. 

I think I may say I have now run pahcolithic man “ to 
earth” in tropical Africa, so far as I know for the first time. 
This impleiueiitiferuus place is on the western face of a low 
hill, forming the right Lank of the Issutugan, distant 85 

1 >• Pro?, Roy. So? Vol. €0, p. 20 ; Joum. Anthrop. lust-.," xxii, p. 271, &c. 
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miles in a straight line S.W. of Berbera, which is the best 
harbour on the coast, and aliout 75 miles or four days’ inaich 
with camels from Bulbar, which I chose as luy point of dis- 
embarkation as being nearer the scene of operations. Tlie 
present bed of the river lies about 200 feet below, and in 
prehistoric times may have been a large stream. 

On this hill, free from river action, deposition or denudation, 
they may have lain in safety' for 200,000 years. This iinple- 
mentiferous hill commands the finest view to be had in the 
district. Orr the west the liorizon consists of districts claimed 
( wrongly) by' the King of Abyssiiria : 80 miles east can be 
seen the blue outline of Golis, over 6,000 in height : the south 
is bounded 20 miles away bv the cliffs bordering the great 
^vateriess plain, and on the rrorth can be seen the tremerrdous 
basaltic gorges through which the Issrrtugan finds its way' 
towards the maritime plain of the Bed Sea. "This favoured hill 
is about 3 miles in length, and is surrounded on three sides by 
sand-rivers — the Dolgasham, the Dago, and Issutugan, in which 
even in this arid country there is always an abunclauce of good 
water. The hill is of limestone, but covered to a great depth 
with alluvial deposits much solidified, and containing boulders 
of flint and quartzite ; these boulders occur elsewhere, but this 
earth deposited in ancient times seems here of unusual thick- 
ness, many other parts of the country consisting of liare rock 
tliinly covered with vegetation. This ridge or" hill seems to 
have escaped denudation, except by rain drops, which has 
sufficed to lay bare the implemont.s which were generallv in 
twos and threes raised on little pillars of earth, like stones on 
a glacier, or lie on the bottoms of innumerable little gullies. It 
is about 3,000 feet above the sea, and as Dr. Gregory' has 
stated, has never been under water .since the Xeocomian • 
Period. 

I spent about nine days here in sy'stematic search, and found 
iro chips and few hammer-stones and almost all the implements 
were large and_ perfect. Having completed the search of the 
entire district, it was as much as my' camels could manage to 
transport the implements to the coast. 

III. Dupont has a few implements at Brussels from the 
b'ongo region, ljut these he believe.s to be of later or neolithic 
age. 

.Somaliland has been well traversed, and an excellent map 
ha.- I'Cen made r.f it by Capdain TI. G. C. Swayne, and an 
accuiate description cf the pihysical features of Somaliland has 
1 een given in his lately-pmbiished book, “ Seventeen trip >3 in 
Somaliland.’ Colonel A. I’aget and many other travellers to 
whom I meiitioiied my discoveries, showing them specimens of 
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these large flint and quartzite implements, have crossed and 
recrossed the country in every direction. Eut neither they 
nor I during my si.v expeditions have discovered a single large 
palaeolithic implement, excepting on this one spot, to which I 
alone have hitherto had access. 

I have little expectation of making any further finds of 
ancient stone implements in these districts until the interior of 
Aliyssinia is opened up to ordinary travellers. 




Fis:. 1. Quartzite, Somaliland. Lenjjtli, 05 indies. 
Fig. 2 . >?omaliland. Leusjth, 6^ inches. 

{Both in Museum at Melbourne.) 
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Un tin- AxTiii;nrOLO(;Y of Bkittanv. By Profe.'?or Bait. 
ToPiAAiii), Honoi'ary Fellow ol' tlie Institute. L'omniuiii- 
cated by J. G. Gaesox, iNI.D. 

TfiE bjlluwing communication, in the first instance aildre.ssed to 
me. contains oliservatioiis of so much interest and importance 
U' to merit the widest publication we are able to ydve it. I have, 
therefore, no hesitation in preseutiiiy it to the Institute fiT 
rt-adiim: ami publication in cmr .rournal, as I feel confident that 
the oliservdtions of .so eminent an observer and anthropologist 
as Professor Topinard will be read and studied by his fellow- 
workers in this country and elsewhere with the care and atten- 
tion thev deserve, and be reoardeil as a valuable contriliutiou 
to our knowledge of tlie Anthropology of a portion of Xorth- 
AVestern Europe. In order that anthropologists may have Pro- 
fessor Topinard 3 views before them, as exp)re.ssed by himself, 
ami without any modification such as might unintentionally be 
imparted to them in trairslation. I have thought it de.sirabie tu 
piresent his jiaper iii tlie <irigiiial Fiench in which it was written. 
— J. G. Cb-vi!soy. 

MOX CHF.l! (.'nl.LKGLT:, 

d arrit e dc la Bretagne, (pie je visitais jiOur la rpuatriimie fois, 
et j en rapporte des iinpiressions nouvelles ipui, rapipirochees de 
nies piiccedentes, et de ce cpui a etc piiiblid sur ce sujet, me 
p-ermcttent Cette fois une vue d’enscmble. 

L es tournees d un cote on de 1 autre si.mt mes vacances 
aimuelles ; je n’ai pras la puctcntimi d’y travailler .s’crc/u//'/// 
iirfiiii] je n'empi.irte aucun instrument, je ne remplis auenne 
des feuilles d oliservations (pue, vous et moi, nous pirescrivons ; 
je ne feds pas im'-me de pi<nntage.s, a la fa(;on du Dr. Beddoe. 
•le ino borne a regarder les dimanche.s a la piorte des c-gli.ses, 
les jnuis de marcbe et lea j(»urs dc I'llnti , (pni s<>nt, cr>mmt' 
sous le savez, des nccasions de rassemldement de toutes les 
popuiktinns^ environnantes, et ii pu'endre des notes sur les typies 
([ue je piarviens .'i dfim'der et a oppmser les tins aux autres.' Je 
ne puis dmic parler d’indices, ni de mesures, et faire iiitervenir 
la statistirpue ; je mampne des elements vonlu.s pour faire nn 
iiiciuiiiie, et eepjeiidant les resultats auxipuels j arrive meiitent 
parfois d etre enregistres. Tel est le cas, je crois, aujonrd’hui. 

Elies doivent vous interesser. Yous etes Tun des antliro- 
l)ologLstes anglais les pdus verse.s dans la connaissance des 
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races presentes et passees des deux cotes du Ptetroit. Le 
resume rpie Vdus avez fait, il y a un an, dans vos Lectures 
an Itoyal Iiistitutiun, des caracteres des deux races aiiciemie', 
neolithiqiie et du bronze, de rAiipleterre Concorde avee mes 
appreciations personnelles sur les deux races correspoiidautes 
de France, a la seiile difference pre.s qu j’as.similii votre type 
neolitliiique non au type de Cro-Plagiion, niais an type de.s 
Trog'Iodytes de la Lozere. L’antliro[)nlogie de la Pji'etagne et 
rauthropologie de I’Angleterre se touchent par un autre point. 
La race liistorique qui a change le n.om (yAi'iaoriipo: en celui de 
Bretagne est celle qui a regue en Angleterre du 2^'“'ou siecle 
avant J. C. au siecle apres, et qui alors a etc refoulee piar les 
Anglo-Saxons en partie dans le Pays de ftalles, en par tie dans 
la Cornouaille, cVoii rciaigivition lu'etonne est partie poiu rAr- 
nioric|ue. 

De la ines nintifs po>u' vou.s adressd-, a vou.s de prLdi'ii'nce, 
la pi'csento lettre, ([ue vous coinniuniquercz a I’lnstitut Aiithro- 
pologique, si vous le jugez a propos. 

Je coiin.dssais la plupait des points du littoialdc- la r)retagne 
de St. Male a Xante.s. Deux .seulenient m etaient inconiius : la 
region de Paimpnl et de bile Bivliat et la region de Pont TAhhe, 
oil sont les celcbres ISigoudens. pnihleine inysti'rieux qu'.tucun 
antlii’opologiste ii’avait encore sonde. Quant a I'interieur de la 
peninsule, on se seraient refugie’es le.s populations de la cote, 
refonlc'es par les envahi.sseurs du 4^""-' ou y'"''"-’ siccle. je rigmDrais 
completemeut ; aucun voyageur competent n'ayant pu me reu- 
seigner sur elles. Ce sont les trois ]Kjints que j'ai principalement 
visites cette fois, Au centre de la peninsule j’ai rayciniic de 
Carliaix, j'ai yiarcouru les Plontagnes Xoires, les Plrintagiies 
d’AiTlice. Huelgoat, (flu'iteau Xeuf, et Pleylien, et j'eu suis 
revenu edilie. 

Yoici comment aujounl’h.ni je me resume sur les tvpes 
actuels de la Pretagne. a I’ouest do Idle et A'ilaiue. dans les 
departemeuts des Cotes du Xord. du Morbilian, et du Finistere. 

-Te rappello tout d'ahord que pour moi il u'y a pas de popula- 
tion, iii nicme peut-elre d’individu, ahsolumeiit pur; et que le 
type est une quintessence de caracteres que nous supposoiis 
reiinis au complet sur un individu on dans un groiqie ideal. 
Le type ne doit qias etre confoudu avee la nioyenne d'un groupe 
reel dans la([uelle des caracteres oppo.^cs se neutralisent 
I'eciproquement. 

Deux tvpes gencu’aux tout d'ahord se constatent en Bretagne. 
L’un de taille nioyenne, au vi-age long, quadiilacre, et aplati, 
que je dcsigne par la lettre A. L'autre de I'Otite taille. au 
visage relativenieiit court et rond. mais triangulaire par en lias, 
que je dcsigne par la lettre P>. 

VOL. XXVII. H 
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Le premier, riu type A, a, dis-je, le visage — c’est a diie, I’espace 
compris entre les clievenx et le mentoii — long, mais sans que cette 
hauteur atteigne celle du type general des races blondes ; quad- 
rilatere — e'e^t a, dire que tout en ayaiit le visage oval, celui-ci 
est, oil parait, carre du haut et du has, et a les cdtes sensilde- 
ment verticaux et paralleles ; large a la fois au front et a la 
machoire, et a peine plus aux pommettes, qui sont massives, 
saillantes et haut placces, sans que, cependant, on puisse dire la 
face cliamueprosope ; et eiitiu plat dans son ensemhle, ce qui 
tient pniicipalemeiit au faible develuppeiuent du nez, et au fort 
developpement, au contraire, des pommettes. Le front e^t bombe, 
decouvert et lisse. Les arcades sourcilieres et la glabelle sont 
marquees, mais plutot petitcs. Les sourcils sont hauts, iiial 
dessines, maigres, et parfois arques on releves en dehors. Les 
cils sont peu apparents. Les yeux .sont petites et motnes. 

L’intervalle occulaire est large sans exces, et generaleinent 
plat. Dans cet intervalle le nez commence par tine racine peu 
accusc’e, s'elargit de suite en descendant, pour se terminer par 
tine base et des ailes foites. Ce serait un nez niesorrhinien : le 
dos en est droit ou concave. Buiiche un pen en saillie. Levres 
forts. Dents grandes, et se decouvrant facilement. ilandibule 
large et forte. Mentc.ai gros. Enlin le teint est d'un blanc-mat 
chez les sujets non hides par le soleil, les clieveiix sont chatains 
ou rouges les yeux sont neutres ou clairs, souvent Ideus. 

Comnie propuitions geiierales la tete est grosse. le con pltt- 
tut court, les e'paules plutdt larges et carrees. le trono haut, les 
inembres iiiodereinent courts, foits, et lourds, les extremites 
grosses. En somme, de corps et de visage, ce n’est pas un beau 
type. 

Le second type, ou type B, est joli, au contraire, sous ces deux 
rapports. La ti-te Cst petite, les traits sont fins, les yeux sont 
vifs et expressifs. les formes agrcables et souples, les extremites 
petites. Le trouc et les membres lie sont ni sveltes, ni trapiis, 
mais intermediaii'es et bien pris de proportions. Dans I'attitude, 
il y a ii la foi ile la noblesse et de la pi'tulaiice. 

Avee la taille petite, le visage est sa vrai caracteristique. 
De foinie ovale, plus ou nioiiis arrondie dans les parties superi- 
eures, il ^e rcs^orie au dessoiis des ponauettes en un tiiangle, 
dont le soiiimet est au uieuton. Les sourcils sont noirs, bien 
dessiiics. lioiizi iiitaux. et bas place.s. Les suurcils sont noirs. 
Les yeux smit ptuits, mais plus ouverts ipie dans le tvpe A, et a 
bolds pal})ebiaux bien airetes ; leur angle exteiiie est qiichpiefois 
en amaiide : ils sembleiit souvent luges dans des urbites pro- 
fonde.s et iiiiciosenies. L'iiiteivalle oculaiie e^t e-troit par coin- 
paraisoii avec I’autie type, et occupc ii sun milieu par la saillie 
etroite de la raciiie du nez. Le nez petit dans son ensemble. 
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t'troit Jans ses Jeux tiers snperieurs, a Jus i|neli|uefois droit, 
generalemeiit concave, paifois retrousse, se terniiiie }iai' une l)a.se 
et Jes ailes pen developpes. Les os malaires sont petits, fuyant 
sur les cotes, et ne ];iroeuiinent un peu cpi’a cause Ju resserrenient 
rpti est ail dessous. La bonehe, les levies et les dents sont 
petites, les deux niachoires soiit etroites. le inenton est petit et 
rond. Enfin le teint est brunatre par coiuparai.son avec le type 
A. et aninie, les yenx sont gcnieraleiuent bruns, et les clieveux 
liruns, rpielrptefois noirs. 

Les deux types generaiix sont tiLs repandus ; le preniiei 
principalemeiit sur les edtes et a une petite ilistaiice, le second 
an centre de la peiiinsnle. Mais ils s’eiivoient mntuellement 
des prolongeiuents yni s'entrecroisent, et s’enchec etieut. 

L)aiis mes premiers voyages j 'avals bieu reconnu le type A. 
et le considerai.'. couime le seul type general actuel Breton. Le 
type B rn’a etc revele dans mon dernier la.iyage a Carliaix et 
dans les environs; il lu’a rappele a I'instant une pliotogTaphie 
(pie j’avais-aclietee jadis, et ipu’un Breton a I’aiis ni'avait iu- 
diquee conime etant le type des environs de Rennes. L"ne foi-- 
calque dans inoii esprit, je I’ai retrouvd un peu partout, nieuie 
la on j'avais passe precedeinnient sans le voir. 

Les deux types A et B se meleiit Jo tons cdti's, ’oien enteiidu 
et doniient lieu a une foule de sous-types intermcdiaires, le plus 
grand nonibre indhdduels, beauooup eonstituant des types 
propres a tel on tel localite. Mais avant d'insister sur ce 
point, declivous dieux types spcciaux, rares, qii'il taut rnettre 
a part. 

L'un, que je designe par la lettre 0, se resume ainsi ; Taille 
eleveO. parbiis ties clevco. Tote absolument grande, niais rela- 
tivemeiit petite. Cou long. Tronc relativenient court. IMein- 
bres longs. Iqiaules et thorax etroit.'. VLage haut et etioit, ,'i 
poniinettes petites et fuyant en an ic-re, autreinent dit francln - 
luent leptopro.>ope. Xez fort, bant, saillaiit, et leptorrhinien. 
Teint lleuii, .se brulant an soleil en .se couvrant d’cplielides 1 1 
d ecailles cutane'es. Clieveux 1 di nuls cai chatains. Y eux bleus ( ai 
clairs. C C't le type elassique de-' races bloud'e, sans pn’-jumi 
de ses sOUs-types. II est connu sui les cbte.s se]ttcntiionalis 
de la Bretagne, et ini'nie oecideiitalc'. sous le noni de iv[e 
anglais. 

L’autie, qiie j'apipelle P, est celui des Bigoudeus de Pont 
lAbbe. (.Ill inieux dull certain nonibre d'ciiu'ejlcs. Xotons 
dtabord que les reninies Bigoudeus out rUabitiidt' cle p-oiter, 
depuis rage de .9 au.s, une coiiUuv qiii pre"e les tempo., 
atropine la rdgiou parotidieiine, et teiri a re'pous-er en avaut 
li ma"e des m.ixillaiivs ; qu'il en lesulte une moditiiMtioii de 
Icin' type I'c.ci.d. pas lean par lui-iL'ciiio, mais eiilcidi eiicor,; 

II 2 
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pai' eette coutuiiR-. et «^ufu roiisi_-i|Ucncc il faul eii teiiir tniiiplij 
loiscj^u on oljserve la tL'iimie. 

Le tvpe I> se rt-^mne ain^ii ; Taille petite, iiiai^ nioins ipie 
cpie dans le type 1! de Carhaix. L'nu ceurt et ehavim. Epaule' 
liaute^. forte?, et eaviee.^. Meinlire? court.? et chainu?. Ex- 
treiilite? forte'. Troiic loiip’. Tete gl^.i'.-e. Yi;>iee pleiii. roiid 
Euiiuitette? fortes et .saillantes. Maclioires larges. Fiont 
developpe. Xez petit, un jieu eciase dans toute la hauteur, 
large en haut eoiunie en has, mesorrliinien. Yeux petit?, 
ehilidnnX. Arcade? ^oureiliei'e? et glahelle developpdes eehaii- 
crure de Li raeine du nez pronoucee. lutervalles oculaire? 
plutdt large-'. 

II y a de? aniiee?, j'etai' ii (foiii.-anieau avec deux professeurs 
de runiveisite. I’un le legrette Y. Pouchet. qui avait piecedein- 
iiient puhlie uu ineiuoiie irAiitliiojiologie .sur Zn rhirnOt,} ilfj 
Zlacii Hi'.iiv.i tiiii. II? avaient too? deux ete frappes de la face 
aplatie, de? poininette? salllallte^. dc' yeux petit? et comuie 
houttis de plusieui? P.igouden? qui tvavaillaient dans luie 
saidinerie Yoi.-,ine. et me di-'aient ; Que faite^ \tiu.s de ce type ' 

( 'e sent lie? Mongol?." (.'ette amie'e. un de? auditeurs de 
I'Ecole d’Anthi'opologie, que je lencontrai? a Penmarek, me 
paikint de? IJigouden? de Pont lAlihd, me dit. '■ Ce ?oiit de? 
Aiivergnats." C'est celui-ci qui avait raison. J'ai visite 
rAuvei'gne. Le? Bigoudeii? sent hieii ile? Anveiunat?. 

Xmis avons dit que le? deti.x type? oeiieraux. A et B, ?e 
melangeiit jiaitout, suit eliez les individu'. ,'oit en tormant de? 
?ous-types locaux dis.seiniiies de cote? et dauties. 11 e?t 
i'‘vident que les deux type? acee>soiies C et I) doivent intervenir 
cii et Ki au■^^i. et accentuer le.? diversite.?. 11 en nieulte qii'eu 
Bretagne, c?jiiime pat tout, _ chaipue individu, cliaque groupe 
[lartiel e-:t un piobli-me. A quel type faut-il le rattacher ' 
Combien pour cent chez lui entre-t-il de tel ou tel type ? Et 
I'Cpendant dan? aueuii autre pays peut-etre que j’ai visite le? 
types lie me sunt appariis avec autaut de simplicite et d’liomo- 
geiieite. En Bretagne, eu pre.senoe d’uu caractere singulier, 
C'.intradictoiie avec 1 en.semble, I’esprit n'a pas ii errer dans de? 
directions noiivelles, et n’a pas ii cherclier loin ; la combiiiaisoii 
en proportions diverse? de ces quatre type? expliqiie tout. 
Ainsi au (Jap Sizun (canton de le poiiite du l!az) ;i Pont 
Aven, a louesnant, oil Ton adniet volontier? de? sous-types, 
1 association de? types A et B avec plus ou moins de pre- 
dominance du second, et cii et l;i cpielque addition du tyjie C, 
rend compte de C“3 sous-type.s. Panni les Bigoudens eux- 
lueme?, ii cote du type D, qui en forme le fond, se rencontre 
frcqueniment le type B, un melange des types A et P., et un 
inCldiige niCme de? types B et !», sans purler des troubles 
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qu’apportent parfoiri les jeux clairs ou Ileus ou la taille 
elevee du type L’. 

11 nous reste a preeiser roiiuiiie, ou a reclierclier les elements 
constituants, de iios quatre types. Pour les deux C et D la 
reponse est facile ; nous I’avons prejugee de suite. 

Le type C est celui des races liloncles. L'ans ces termes 
"eneraux, e’est evident. Pour nous, les Blonds ont fait leur 
apparition, tout au nioins eu France, plus loin dans le pas.se 
qu’on lie le croit generaleinent. Le^ liautes tallies dans certaines 
grottes de la Yezere, Cro-ilognon entr’autre.s, ne peavent venir 
que d'un croiseinent avec des blonds. La civilisation, et en 
particulier la religion des dolmens, doit avoir etc apportee par 
des blonds. Si dans les dolmens on rencontre des individus 
preseutant des caracteres osteologiques contradictoires, e’est cpi’a 
la nieine epoipie existaient parallelement d’autres populations 
avec lesquelles ils etaient melanges. Des le 8^"'° .siecle avant 
notre ere, les blonds sont signales sur le.s cotes de I’Annornpie. 
L'Perieurement I'arrivee de.s Blonds est iudiquee dans le pays de 
Yanne.s. F.nfin, au 4'""' ou siecle de notre ere a eu lieu I’emi- 
gratiou des Bretons d’Angleterre, qiii donnent a la peniusule son 
noni actuel. Parmi les Blonds, lesquels principalement ont laisse 
le type C que nous avons constate ? Lesquels ont dispense un 
pen partout, et specialement le long des cdtes, leurs chevetix 
blonds, leurs yeux bleus, et leur hautes tallies ' Les cartes de 
la taille ne le disent pas. Celles sur la couleur. que nous 
avons publiees par departements, et faites par arrondissernent 
pour notre u.sage personnel, ne le disent jms davantage, je 
ravoue, Une carte par cantons seule pourrait eclairer la 
lple^tiou sans la rcsoudre totalement. 

Le type D est, avons-nous dit, celui de I’Auvergnat, nou.^! 
pourrions ajouter, et du Savoyard ; autrement dit, de ce qui, au 
jour actuel, represente le mieux probablement I’aneienne race 
bracliyccqihale, venue sans doute d'Asie, vers la tin de I’age 
neolithicpie en France, a I’age du bronze en Angleterre. 
Comment s'est il conserve a I'ctat d'ilot dans le pays de Pont 
I'Abbc i Xous rignorons. Peut-etre les sepultures megalith- 
i(pies si communes dans cette region nous donneraient-elles 
quelqiie indication, si les os.sements ipCon y recueille ctaieiit 
moins brises ? 

Les deux types geticraux A et B se presentent dans de toutes 
autres conditions. Ce sont des produits du temps present, de.s 
types actuels coutirmes, ce qui par p)arenthese prouve cpie sous 
nos yeux prciiiieiit encore naissance, queluu’en soit le prociide, 
des types nouveaux. L’origine du premier, du type A, tout 
d'abonl est tres claire, e’est une coinbinaison des types C et D. 
Au type D appartieunent la tete grosse, la face aplatie, les 
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irninmettes massives, ne fiiyant auciiiiement en arrik’e sur leur 
eOie extenie, le nez iin peu ecrase, et souveiit C'jucave, epuis 
tlaiis toute sa hauteur et mesorrhinien. le front large, la maehoire 
large auasi, et carreh-, le cou court, les epaules liautes et larger, 
le ti’onc loug. les luembres courts et trapus, les extreiuite^ grosse> 
et la eleiuarche lourde empesee. An type C so rapporteut la 
t.iille plus edevee ipie dans le type B, les clieveux chataiiis, le' 
yeux elairs, et souvent hleus, le teint hlauc-niat, par diminution 
g hierale du pigment, le nez haut, et surtout rallongement vertical 
d la face, tel que n’etait-ce les ponniiettes ce serait nn visage 
lepto[)ro3oqie. A tine comhinahson. entiu, des eleux types se 
rattaelie la forme quadrilatere dii visage. Le type A, en defini- 
tive. aurait conserve du type de la race bracliycephale aneienne 
pu'edominante comms uoinbre, da vantage qu'il u'aurait pris au 
tvpe des races blondes, moins representee cejmme nombre. 
Pamu les iudividus du type A. il en est qu’on prendrait encore 
pour des Auvergnats, on, si Ton prefere, pour des Bigoudeiis 
(,'e qu'il faudtait etablir e'est cpie des deux types A et B e’est 
lui qiii a I'indice ceplialique le plus elove. Or les seiils 
documents precis que nous possedions .sur cet indiee en Bretagne 
p uteiit MU’ la lY-gion on nous avons trouve ce type le plus 
frappant. Les moyenues y depa.s.seut sur le crane le cliiffre 80. 
e'est a diie qu'elles .sont touj'vars braehyceiiliales. Toutes les 
.•^erles lie Bretuus de Broca, auxquelles je fai.s allusion, vienuent 
des cotes du Xord. oft je I’ai d'abotd remarqne. 

Le type B e.st embarrassaut. au contraire. a }ireiniere vue . 

e.st ([tielique chose de .special. II n’a lien des races blondes; 
la tadle est petite. le> yeux sont bruns et pii’ofouds, le visage 
n oti're pas le ninindre ti.dt de ressvinblauee avec elles ; la 
stiuctui’e gi.-iierale du ceups et des iiieiubres est tout ditierente 
II ii a lien non plus de hAuvergnat. sauf peut-etiv le front plein 
I'l ari'iiiidi ; la phveii iiioniie est eliannante ; les veux sont doiix et 
vii' tout all I'l'ie : la nia.dioire inferieaie est }ietite. I'troite. et en 
]io;utt- ; les pi'eportiiuie ilu Corps et les extri’mitiA sont tinee. 
Ln IV t .1 iiche, il a beuueoup du ty[ie nio-iiiiii.inal dune iiiauiere 
O' a -iale, et ^urtout ■.i'uii certain tyj-c' iiuo jid ih'tenniue sur 
nil' uiMii'ie 'Liie ile enoiee ile la Haute Italic, et qiie j'.ii 
ii '.i lUC c .-'ar le vivan: il.n.- les luouta.nes de la Jieurie. 

I'ltie ]vit il lappel’ie p,i plu'ieui' de Se.' earacifre' le 
'’’i' oe Li I r.'iiiic !i oiiilnoue de L hoianee iiiuil ilaus la 
L' le. t'. p'.' pile i at ittiV'Uve ea et la s’lr cianee e'pa"nol'. 
''O.de'.^ et Ijeiiiei' de Bi-ki'a. he qii'd inipuUeiait de eavoir 
'i. Lonniie je 'll!' port,' ii le croin.- dipui-s le vivaiit. ses 
oibiiee sont iidei"'--nie' et aussi .s'il e-t ih.liieic.'phale, ou tout 
an mniue ,i nn indiee 'eneibleinent [ihw ba' ipie le ty[ie A. 
Aueiinc seiie de ciance de Larh.dx, cut ile ses environs, ndt 
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encore ete recueilli. On a bieu dit que I’indice cephalique 
de, riiiterieur de la Bretagne etait moins eleve que celui des 
cotes, mais sans preuves directes siitiisantes. 

Or il parait vraisemblable que la grande race briine de IMidi, 
que j’ai appele MriJitcrruimo'iic^ et qui a occupe tout le bassiii 
occidental de la Mediteiramiee, les Canaries, I'Algerie, I’ltalie, 
la Corse, les Baleares, I’Espagne, la Ligurie, et tout le sud de la 
France, notaiiiment la vallt’e de la Vezere et les grottes de la 
Lozere, se soitetendu en Bretagne, en face des iles tEstremenides 
des auteurs anciens, habitees, disent-ils, ]iar nne population 
petite et brune. La situation de la Bretagne, dans un bout de 
terre (Finistere) en dehors des voies parcourues par les 
courants liumains allant du nord, et du nord-est, ^■ers la 
peninsule Iberique par la passe de St. Sebastien. expliipierait 
la perpetuation de cette race dans ce pay.s, alors qu'en d’autres 
lieux elle a disparu noyee dans les masses. 

S’il en est ainsi, si en laissant de cote la race de Spy et du 
Neanderthal, dont aucuue trace n’est signahie en Bretagne, notre 
type B est celui de la race autocthone ii I’cpoque neulithique, 
son etude a Carhaix, et dans les Montagues Noires, et d’Arrhde, 
aurait un intcri-t exceptionnel. Assureincnt on ne pent cri.iire 
que, depuis des milliers d’annees, il ne s’est pas niodific, ne 
serait-ce que par les milieux, et n’a pas Oe atteint par les 
croisements. Il est certain que le type actuel de rAuvergnat 
n’est pas exactement celui des brachyccphales venus d’Asie. 
Aucun type ne s’imniobili.«e dans le temps. Le type de Carhaix 
ne pent etre rigoureusement celui des Ioikj hnrroi'-a d’Angleterre. 
Mais tel qu’il est, .son etude serait prccieuse. Ce qii’il demande, 
ce sont des voyagcurs s'installant sur les lieux, aiiiies d’instru- 
nients, et dcterniintA ;i rcniplir nos feuillcs d'observatiou ; ce 
qu’il nous faut ce sont de series de cranes Breton^ du Centre. 

-T’ai tei'ininc. et je me iv.sumc. J'ai onstate eii Bretagne 
rexistence de qiiatre tyjics. l)eux sont des survivants de races 
hist(iri([ues ou prc'histi'riijues connues ; un est le ]iri')duit du 
inelange de ces deux races ; un .serait le descend, int direct 
de la race autochthoiie de I’aue nt'nlithique et. piuir dire toute 
nm peiisee, de I'age ]'.deelitliique; je d!-., autee-htlimie l ar np- 
p'lsitioii avee uue race bbinde qui .se montiait d<’ja a I'etat de 
Conqueiant^ ou de doininateui -s dans les lui-me-' regious. 

Si je ne m'alui.'-e. \uie jeiredle coiielu'iou miaite toubs I'atten- 
tion de riustitut Authrepulouique de la Oiaiiele Brecaeiie. 

Agivez, etc . 

Dll. F.vcl Toi'IXakd. 
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Mooke, M.A., and Johx Eeddoe, M.D., F.E.S. 

The fortunate circumstance of a ‘•Description Book" of the 
‘Tioyal Manx Fencibles" having been preserved hy Mr. Edvard 
Gelling of Douglas, enables us to give what we hope will be 
considered a useful contribution towards the elucidation of the 
racial characteristics of the iManx people. As many of our 
readers may not be accjuainted with the origin of the above- 
named corps, we Avill give a brief description of it : In the year 
17711; Great Britain was so hard pressed liy its enemies on all 
sides that it became desirable that the Isle of Man should 
contribute its mite to the general defence. A battalion of 
obo men was therefore enrolled for the defence of the island 
only. It was disbanded in October, 1783, after the Peace of 
Versailles, but was re-embodied on February 20th, 1793. In 
179.3, a second battalion, containing about the same number of 
men, called the “ Second Eoyal Manx Fencibles,” ■n'as formed 
for service in Great Britain and Ireland. At the breaking out 
of the Irish Eebellion in 1798, these numbers were doubled and 
the regiment was sent to Ireland, where it was stationed at 
Coleraine, Omagh and other places in the north of that country. 
Xothing is known of what it did there. On the conclusion of 
the Peace of Amiens in 1802, both it and the first battalion, 
then called the “First Eoyal Manx Fencibles,” Avere disbanded. 
On the renewal of the war in 1803, a single regiment of eight 
companies, containing about 800 men, w'as formed for service 
in Great Britain and Ireland. This regiment, also called the 
“ Eoyal Manx Fencibles,” appears to have been sometisues in 
England — for the most part iu Scarluirough — sometimes in 
Ireland, and sometimes iu the Isle of Man, till it was dis- 
banded in 1810. It is with it that our “Description Book” 
has to do. 

This hook, which contains the names (jf about 1,300 men 
who passed through the ranks between 1803 and 1810, ha.s 
headings lettered “English,” “Scotch,” “Irish,” “Foreigners,” 
the Fencibles being all under the last designation. From thi.s 
number of 1,300 we have suhtraeted all those under eighteen 
year.s of age (chiefly drummer.s), and those not horn iu the 
i.sland, also all those whose names ai’e either imt Manx, or are 
not known iu th.e island for a generation hefme 1800, even 
though they were born in the island. This leaves 1,112 names 
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■vr'.iieli we have every reason to believe are those of men of 
native origin. The book containing them describes their com- 
plexion, eyes, hair, and stature, and it mentions the parish 
where each man was born and the trade he was brought up 
to. Unfortunately it does not give their chest measurement 
or their weight, so that we cannot tell whether the popular- 
tradition, that the Alanx Fencibles covered more ground than 
the same number of men in any other regiment in the British 
army, is correct or not. There is, however, cpiite enough infor- 
mation to show that the}' were a very fine body of meir. 

Let us briefly consider whether the results we propose to 
give from a comparison of the statistics indicated are likely to 
approximate closely to the true average physical characteristics 
of native Manxmen ov not. To do this we will first examine in 
what proportion the various parishes have contributed to the 
total number, and what is likely to be the effect upon the 
average of these various proportions. A glance at Table A 
will show that the proportions vary from 1'49 per cent, of the 
total population in Lonan to 5'91 per cent, in Malew. The 
seven parishes whicli have the smallest proportion of Fencibles 
are Lonan, Paishen,Jurby,Maughold (with the town of Bamsey), 
Eraddan (with the town of Douglas), Patrick, and German (with 
the town of Peel). As regards Lonan this small proportion is 
partly accounted for by the fact that a portion of the popula- 
tion consists of miners, none of whom served. 

The Alanx miners are for the most part tall, rather dark men, 
Dr. Beddoe, in 1886, giving their average height as 5 feet 10'3 
inches,' and so some reduction in the average height of the 
Lonan men probably results from their exclusion. It is from 
the other parishes just mentioned that most of the fishermen 
come ; and it is well known that the majority of Alanx fishermen 
and sailors are tall, fair men. Their average height in 1SS6 is 
given as 5 feet 8'2 inches.- They were exempt from serving in 
the Fencibles, but hundreds of them joined the Eoyal Xavy, 
both voluntarily and involuntarily. Another cause which would 
tend to decrease the average stature of the Fencibles is that the 
farmers, who are undoubtedly a tall class, 5 feet 11 '3 inches® in 
tS86, were not recruited. On the other hand some men below 


* “ The Physical Antliropologr of the Isle of ilan, Manx Note Book,’’ toI. 
iii. p. 33. 

- “ Tlie Physical Anthropology of the Isle of Man, ISIanx Soie Book,” toI. 
lii. p. 33, i,e., porters, 5 ft. 0 ins., fishermen, 5 ft. S’4 ins. = 5 ft. 8*7 ins. and 
deduct for boots 0’5 ins. The porters are almost all of the same class as the 
fishermen. 

Ibid . ; but both this and the height of the miners is undoubtedly liigher than 
the true ayerage. 
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5 feet 3 inches were certainly excluded.* But it is notorious 
that there are vei-y few full grown men in the island below that 
height.- Tlie considerations given above then tend to sliow that 
if it had not been for the exemptions mentioned, there would 
have been more tall men, and more blue and grey eyes with fair 
complexions, and. perhaps, even allowing for the exclusion of 
men under .3 feet 3 i 2 iclie.s, a slightly higher average stature. 
That the 1,112 names given mostlv belong to men of native 
origin there can be but little doid.it, and on the whole we are 
inclined to think they give avenges which very closely represent 
the pliysical characteiisties of Manxmen at the present day, if we 
liear in mind some inherent defects in the method of obtaining 
the colour of the hair, and, to a less extent of obtaining the 
colour of tlie eyes, which we will nosv point out. As regards 
hair, it would appear that the observer (or observers) was apt 
to call people dark-haired, where most English observers would 
have used the term “brown” simply, and most Frenchmen 
would have said “ chatain ” : also that the recruiting observers 
called shades “ Muck ” wliieh ino.st English people would have 
called dark or dark brown, and most Frenchmen “ bntn ” or 
brim fence.” Similarly, it seems probable that they applied 
the word bri.iwn to some shades, which most of ns would have 
called light or fair. In short, their pcrmuiJ. I'piniina leaned too 
much to the dark .side. 

In the e}'es, it seems probable that they gave a very limited 
meaning ti,i the term “ blue,” and assigned all the greyish shades 
of Idue to “'grey.” Blue, however, is prol^ably really less common 
than grey. It .'eems [/robable also tiiat a larger proportion of 
“ grey ” eyes should be chussed with “ liglit ” than, from the par- 
ticulars given, we have been able to do. Hazel eyes have been 
classed as " dark,” tliough there is a considerable number of 
them, and peihaps some may really have l.icc-n of a neutral 
liazel gi't-y." (.)n the whole, then, the results a-i regaiils hair 
and eyes taken l.ietween 1803 and 1810, which feU' convenience 

Aiaon'a the rogitlaf'ous with reference to enlisting recruits for the Eoval 
Manx heneible- are the f«>Uow'in 2 ■ 

(1) X'o iuau to lie ci.li-te l who 1 = above 3. i year* of a^e or less than 5 ft 
o ins. hiab. exi eot th.it uruwino lacU from 17 to 19 may be taben at 5 ft. 4 m. 

rlj The areate-t e.u-e to be talcen th.it r.o man he tn'.iste!l who is not stout 
a: d will II!, ul,', i.r , perfectly well hiiibed, open ciieeled, ami wluit is ealled loiu; 
lu the tork. " 

- Onli three out of 200 were under 5 ft. 4 ins,, in lSs6 ; sec " Manx Xote 
Hook," loi Ul. p. 32. 

Ilazel IS a term frequently as, I tlunk, ii-i^applic 1. It is properly the 
Colour ut the shell ut the h.izel-nut, the true uiit-lu'civvu , hut some people, as, 
f'w exampli-, Mr I'r.ineis Oaltoii, apply i' to the eyes wliieh I call hazel grev, 
i.n which oi.ly the inner radiating fibres m-e hazel or orange, and the outer part 
of the iri= grey or bluish. * 
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we may call those of 1806, cannot be rejJcarJeJ as nearly so 
accurate as those gotten by Dr. Beckloe in 1886, iiotwithstancling 
the fact that the material in tlie former case is not only more 
copious, but doubtless of more purely native composition. The 
chances of error are, however, to a considerable extent reduced 
by our method of grouping the results under a very small 
number of lieads.^ As regards stature, however, the case is 
Cjuite diflereiit. and it is clear that the results of 1806 are 
more relialile than those of 1886. Thus a glance at Table B 
vhich give.s the numbers and percentages at the various height.®, 
will show that in 1SS6 the percentages of stature at 5 feet 
G inches, 5 feet 7 inches, and 5 feet 8 inches, between which 
heights the majority of Itlanxmen undoubtedly are, total only 
6'0, lo'O, and lo'O ; while in 1806 they are ISA, 20-0, and 16-9. 
It is clear, too, that the various observers employed in 1886 
exerted themselves to 2 uck out tall men, notwithstanding their 
instructions. Tliis has resulted in an average stature rif 5 feet 
8'50 inches- as compared with 5 feet 7'52 inches in 1806, the 
latter being veiy near the true average. Taking then Dr. 
Beddoe’s results as regard.® eye.s,® and those of 1800 ns regards 
both eyes and stature,* we have probably very reliable means 
to compare with statistics as to eyes and stature in the rest of 
the United Kingdom. 


^ The various terms used ia the “ Desciuptiou Bouk for complexiou are 
brown,” ’'dark,’’ ’* fair,” ‘‘ swartliT." fresh/* '•sallow,” and “ palo.” These 
VB have grouped together for purposes of ooniptirisou under “dark” and 
“fair:” "brown/' ■’dark,” “swarthy/’ and “^aUow” being placed under the 
former, and “ fair/' ‘ fresli.” and “ pale ” umb r the latter. Eyes are de>iguated 
as ‘‘bine/’ "iiry." ‘‘dark/’ ‘‘Isazel/’ ‘‘black/’ “ bn^wn,” and “light/’ and hare 
bucu iirouped under ‘' ligdit,” "neutral.” and “dark.” The ^ivy eyes are 
divided between hirht and neutral by placing those nith fair, fresh, or pale 
complexions under " light and tluwe \Mth dark co’u]»lexiuns and medium or 
dark hair under ‘‘neutral/’ I'mhu* ‘ light” are a!-o placed blue and li^ht 
eyes. L’nder “ dark ’’ are b:vwn, dark, hazel, and black eyes. Hair is rarioiisly 
iiuted a? " bro.vn,” ‘‘dark/’ "hlaek/' " ?un'l\,” “ red, ‘ " liirht,” an 1 •* lair,” ^^llleh 
nv hare placet 1 under " liahl,” (.ontainim.: •'Jiid' . red, Inzht. end lair ; “ nie/ium/’ 
i.t , brciwn, and " dark,’’ im , bhu-k and daar'K. It should be borne in mind that 
]iale eLaJ^pIexi«'ll^ are oe^-a^iunaIly united \\itii dark li dr and eve', and that 
light urey and blue eyes sometime-? uo with d -rk lOinplexiou anil hair. In 
Appendix C will be found the full partieulair? about compUxioii, hair, and eves 
a? r-uinmari-^ed from the " Desiitnation Book.’’ 

- 5 it. 0 U7 ins. gru.'S, but 0 57 ina} he deducted f^T shoe-s, as about halt only 
of the 2 jO were measured in their “ stocking feet/’ whereas this was invai’iably 
the ease with the Fonciblcs. 

^ From " 51anx 2s*ote Book.’’ vol. iii 
See Tables C, D, and E. 
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JEije-i. 

i Dark. 


per cent. per cent. 


I;le ut 1S86 





76 -C 

23 -4 

1.S06 .. 





76-2 

23-8 

fireland. Indiiienous names 




74-2 

25 -8 

t Exotic names 





73 -4 

26 -5 

t'^cotland 





68-2 

31-8 

tEngland (north) 

, 




68 -0 

32 -0 

t „ (genei-allv) 

, 




62-4 

37-6 

t „ (Cornwall) 





D5 ’6 

44-4 

tWales 

. 

« • 

« . 

.. ! 

55’4 

44-6 


! 


* I.f.. Light + i!\eutral. Topinard's method (see p. 17) gives, for ISOfi, 
e,ve^. light. 69'8 ; dark, 30 2. Hair, fair, 20'2 ; dark, 79 S. Index of 2sigrescence 
(Leddue), 60'2. 

+ These are taken from the lists of deserters in the Police Gazette for a 
considerable number of pears. In .them, blue + grev + light = light; and 
iiazel + brown s- dark + black = dark. 

It tvill tluLs be seen that the Isle of Man heads the list with 
the largest percentage of light eyes, the native Iri.sh, to which 
race the Man.x are probably more nearly allied than any other, 
coming next. 

The average height of the ilanx Fencibles was 5 feet 7'52 
inches, the culminating point of the curve of stature being 
ajiparently 5 feet 7 indies,’ but it would doubtless have been 
a little higher had the measurements been given in fractions of 
inches. In fact ail roads lead to the one conclusion that the 
truv average and mean stature of the Fencibles was cpiite 5 feet 

inches, or 1,714 millimetres. The figures do not lead one to 
think that many i.slanders could liave been rejected for want of 
heiglit, and, on the other hand, many of the Fencibles were 
glowing lads of 18 or 19, and certainly could not have nearly 
readied their full stature. 

Let us compare the results, as regards eye.s and hair, in the 
Tde of iMan, of 180(3 with 1880, bearing in mind the cautions 
given with reference to the former. 

Ejic.s. 

i ^ 

Light. 1 Neutral. ; Lark. 


per cent I per cent. per cent. 

ISCH 54-.^ i 21-4 I 23-8 

.. .. 59*6 j 17*0 ' 23-4 


The agreement in the percentage of dark eyes is remarkable ; 
' See Table B. 
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Light. 

Medium. | 

Dark 


pel cent. 

i 

per Cent. 

per cent. 

1806 . . 

1.5-0 

25 *0 

i 59 '-i 

1886 . . 

'23 -9 

35 ‘0 

1 41 T 


and ill more detail. 



Eed. 

Fair. 

' Medium. 1 

Dark. 

Black. 

! 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 1 

per cent 

per cent. 

*1806 

! 3-0 

12-0 

25-0 

43 ’5 

15 !) 

1836 . . 

i 

IS -7 

35 -0 j 

36 -0 

5 T 

»= For percentage 
D and E. 

5 of hair in 

different di 

striets and in 

each pai’isl. 

i, see Tabh> 


Here llie discrepancies aie much .u-reater and have prubahly 
arisen from the causes already mentioned. The question of 
complexion (see TaVde C) is also dealt with in ISuO ; and it 
.shows that the percentage of fair to dark complexions is as 
64‘6 to 35'4. 

"We now approach the main ohject of our jiaper, i.e., to con- 
sider whether the .statistics before us throw any fresh liuht on 
the various races or race-types which have inhabited the Hie 
of Man, and how they have been distriluited in various portion? 
of it. With reference to the first point, as we have no cranio- 
logieal measurements, we can only say that the rareness of 
red hair,^ which is even more marked than in ISsii, and the 
common occurrence of fair and light brown hair,- sliow the 
prevalence in man of the Scandio-Gaelie characteristics descrilied 
by Dr. Beddoe," and the comparatively tall stature of the IMaiix 
indicates the presence of the same cross. But, as regards tiie 
second point, the distribution of Xorsemen and Gaels in the 
various parts of the island, our figures are distinctly u.seful in, 
us will be seen, confirming and amplifying [u'evious conclusions.* 

On this point of di.strilmtion Dr. Beddoe remarks, “’Whether 
there be any decided ditference between the southern and the 

* See above. 

- See Tables D and E. 

^ ‘‘ Manx Xote Eeok," yoI iii, pp. 26-7. 

^ The inaccuracy of the particulars as to com]dexicn. etc., tliou^li it r(nvlers 
the comparison of man in these respects Mitu other countries uncertun. 
does not necessarily do so when one district m the islan.t is compared with 
another. The types we call Gaelic are those most commonly found ui districts 
where the Gaelic longue is still, or is known to Lave been, spoken. 
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northern men, taken cn masse, I am not prepared to say” d and, 
as “ the distribution of Celtic and Scandinavian place-names is 
remarkably regular throughout the island,- there is no special 
indication to be derived from them.” Let us see if we can add 
to this information. To do so we will compare the percentages 
of light, neutral, and dark eyes, of fair, medium, and dark liair, 
and of fair ami dark complexion ■? and, in addition to this, we 
will compare the same figures on Topinard’s plan, adopted by 
liirn in his papers on the colours of eyes and hair in France, i.e., 
bv excluding neutral eves^ and medium hair,’ and calculating the 
percentages of light and dark in the residue ; calling one method 
0 and the other T for the sake of distinction ; ami, further, to 
make the results more complete and .-searching, we will compare 
them not only in a variety of distriet.s, but in every parish in 
the island. This done we will give the various statures in the 
same way. Let us first divide the island into the usually ac- 
cepted districts of north and south.'’ 

In making a comparison between these two, we must remem- 
ber that the southern district contained a larger pro[iortionate 
town population,' which would possibly tend to make the average 
of its inhabitants shorter and darker.^ "We have then : — 



0. 

Light. 

Neutral, 

Dark. 


Fair. 

Medium. 

Dark. 


Eves 

per cent. 
56 *S 

per cent 
21-4 

per cent . 
21-8 

Hair . 

percent. 

12-2 

per (.ent. 
25 -7 

per cent. 
62-1 

8’, 

}} 

J.J'9 

Sl-o 

i4 -0 

„ • 

. /6 -4 

>z-fj 

os *0 

N. 

r. 

! 72 -2 


27-8 


. 10 A 


S3-G 


” 

O'y ‘o 

— 

■ -it'o 
' 

>) • 

. 22 0 

— 

7S ■() 


Complexion. X. Fair. Gi> 1 per cent, j S , 62 ’9 per cent.; Dark, X., 31 ’9 
per cent. ; ??., 37 "1 per cent. 


^ ‘‘ Manx >t'ote Book.” toI. iii, p. 28. 

- ” Manx yaiiica (A. W. Aloore). p. 11. 

^ For the statistics on which these coinparisons are founded see Tables D, E, 
and F. These tables will also afferd mateiiai for many other c-onihinations 
be'ides tho«e which we have <inen. 

Dark shades of grer, _i;reeii. lindit hazel srer. and generally, all colours 
winch, on cursory inspection, leave or.e in doubt whether to call tlum htrlil or 
dark. 

^ Varioiis shades of chestnut or medium brown. 

" Xorth = the ^heading'5 of Ayre, Aliebael, and G-arff. < tintainiiLT ti e 
p in^lies of Bnde, Jurby, Andrea.-, Balia ugh, Alicliael, Leza^ re, i\Ianidi .dd ( wtli 
the town of Eamseyy and Lonan. 8outh = the shendinu- ot Glenfabi. 
AlidPh*, und Rusher, conraininir the parh-hes of German fwilli tlie tuun of 
Ft ell. Patrick. Marown. Onclian. Braddan (with the town of DoUi-his), 8antor 
Malew (with the toyn of Castletown), .^rbory, and Ru-hen. ^ 

' About to 21,7S]-. as compared with about J.oOU to 12.207. 

Here the tdimination of the fishermen n akes no difference, as tlieir numbers 
are about proportionate to the comparative number- given in each district. 
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These figures show that the soiithera eyes are darker than the 
northern, hut that the noitheni hair is darker than the southern, 
the index of nigrescence^ being 65'8 in the former and 57‘4 in 
the latter. 

We will now take a three-fold division into north, central and 
south- : — 


0. 

Liaht. Xeutral. 

Dart. 


j Eair. 

Medium 

Dark. 

X. Eves , 

percent, percent. 

. 56*4 21*2 

per cent. 
22 *4 

Hair . 

1 percent. 

. i 12 '2 I 

i 

per cent 
27 *5 

per rent. 
60-3 

C. „ . 

. 52 -2 21 -S 

26 -0 


. 1 18*5 

21 -0 

60-3 

s 

k- . , , • 

. .13 7 2/ '2 

i i>3'l 

1 

jj • 

. ! A ^ 

2S 2 

1 5~ -6 

T. 






\ 

If. Eves . 

. ' 71-7 1 — 

29-3 


. 19-7 

1 

1 80-3 

C. „ . 

. 66 -S — 

33-2 


23-1 

1 

1 76 "9 

S. . 

. ro'C 1 — 

iOJ, 

;) • 

. i^J -S 

! 

SO -2 


Complexion, iN’. Fair, 08 '4 per cent. ; Dark. 31 '6 per cent. C. F'air, 63*3 
per cent, j Dark, 36 *7 per cent. S. Fair, 62 '9 per cent. ; Dark, 37 '1 per cent. 


Here again the differences are small as regards eyes, the 
central district having the largest percentage of daik ones, hut 
as in the central district the propoition of grey eyes with light 
complexion is much greater than that of grey eyes with dark 
complexion, the index of nigrescence is only o4’4 in this district 
as compand with 64-6 in the northern and Gl'f) in the southern. 

Another line of cleavage may he taken hetwoen the eastern 
and western districts, though it is by no means as distinct a 
division as that between north and soutli, as two parishes, Bride 
and Baishen, have both an east and west coa=-t, though the east 
coast is much longer than the west in Bride and the west than 
the east in Baishen, and neither Andreas nor Arbnry belong 
very distinctly to the districts in which they are placed, while 
Marown in the centre, the only pari.-h not teucliing the sea, 
belongs to neither. ■■ We will, tlierefure, fir'^t take iltiruwn with 
the eastern parishes and then with the western : — 

^ Results from Table E hj aiding dark hau' to black doubled, and deducting 
from tbi-? the red and fair hair added, /.e. (dark + 2 blacks — (rod + fail). 

- The north contains the same pari>hes as before, exoe[iC Lonaii, \^hlch is 
included in the cei tral district,' tx-uother Avith Braddau. OiKhan. !Marowu, and 
German, and the l-j-ans t>f J->olu;lat^ and Peel; the remaiuiiii; parishes, ^^ith the 
town of b'astletowii. constituting the southern district Proportions ot town 
to couutiw j.o^ ulation : cii-La 1,30J to 10.o8<'>, C. ; circa O.oOO to 13,276. 

8. circa 1.8UU to 10.135. 

E : Bride_ Le/ayre, irauiihold (and Ramscy\ Lonan, Onchan, Braddan 
(and >auton. Maleic (and Castletown), Arhory. \V. : Patrick, Rushen, 

Gt m n (and Peel), Michael, Ballaugh, Jurby, Andrea^. 
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0 

Liglit 

Neutral. 

Dark. 

Fair. Neutral.' Bark. 

E.* Eves 

W. 

per cent. 
53 ‘9 
57'0 

]ier cent, 
21-3 

21 -4 

per cent. 
24-8 

! 

Hair . . 

percent, percent. ' percent. 
14-2 25-8 60-0 

16 ’6 25 *3 58 ‘1 


* 'Witli !Marown. 


T. 

Liglit. 

Dark. 

' Fair. 

Bark. 

E.* Eves 

Vh ■„ 

per cent. 

. . 63 '5 

7/‘9 

per ceiit. 
31-5 

2S •/ 

Huir 

per cent. 
10 -2 
. . 22 -t 

1 per cent. 

! 80 -8 

! ~~ ’0 

\ 


Complexion. E. Fair, 64 '4 per cent. : Bark. 35 ‘6 per cent, . Fair, 64*9 
per cent.; Bark, 35*1 per cent. Index ot Nigrescence; E. 61*7; VT. 57 '1 
per cent. 

* With Marowii. 


0. 

1 Liglit. Neutral.' Bai’k. 


Fair, 

Ventral. Dark. 

K * Eves. , 
W. *. .. 

percent. ; percent. ■ per cent. 

- 53-9 21-4 24*7 

! 30 'S 21-0 24'! 

1 

Hair . 

percent. 

. ■ 1.3-2 
/s -.i 

percent, percent. 
26 -7 60 -1 

>3 -S 57 -9 

T. 

E.» Evo=.. 

Av. ;, .. 

1 

1 

1 fiS-r, — 31-4 

1 ;/ S — 2S -2 

>. • 

. 18 -1 

. 2.S 0 

— 81-9 

— 76- ! 


Complexion. E. Fair, 64 '5 per cent ; Bark, 35 ’5 per cent. W. Fair, 61*7 
per cent : Bark, 35 ‘3 per cent. Index of Nigrescence: E., 62’4; W., 55’S. 

* Without Marown. 


It will lie seen that the transt'ereiice of tlie parish of Marowu 
from one district to the other makes very little change, except 
that tlie excess of the nigrescence in the east over the west is 
increased when the parish of iMarown is transferred to tlie 
latter, and that the proportion of dark eyes and complexion 
is slightly greater in tlie former than in the latter in both 
case'. 

We now proceed to compare smaller districts, in which, it will 
he seen, the differences are rather more accentuated ; — 
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0. j Liglit. 

Xeutral. 

Dart. 


1 Fail*. ' 

Xeutral. 

Dark. 

' per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 


j per cent. 

i 

percent. 

i 

' percent. 

y.E.^Eyes 57 o 

IS-G 

23 -9 

Hair . . 

1 10-8 j 

25-1 

64-1 

IS’.W.f ,, ' oo'3 

33 S' 

3u 9 

.. .. 

; /3-7 

1 

30-7 

56 6 

T. \ 


i 

i 


! 



X.E.* „ 70 -G 

— 

29 -4 

j> • • 



85 ‘6 

X.W.t „ ‘ 7-^7 

— 

; 37 -3 

)j • • 

1 ■/9 -o 

i 

] 

\ 

5'0 o 


Complexion, X.E,, Fair, 70 ’0 per cent.; Park, 30 '0 per cent. K'.'W., 
Fair, 07 '7 ]'or oont. ; Dark, ‘3 per cent. 

ludes of ^s’i^n*escoiice : N.E., 06 *3. N.W.. 5S *5. 

* Parishes of Bride, Lezayre, Mauirhold (and Eamsey). 
t Parisliea of .iudreas, Jurby, Ballaugh, Micluiel. 

Theie is no great distinction, the eye? and hair of the north- 
east are darker than the north-west, and the cnmplexion of the 
north-west is darker than that of the nortli-east. 


1 

0- 1 

i 

Light. Xoutral Dark. 

Fair. Xeutral. 

Dark. 

E.C.* Eves 

[icrcent. percent, percent. 

^ 5i-5 19 3 20-2 

percent. ' percent. 
Hair 15 9 ; 22-3 

per cent. 

Gl-8 

w.c.t „ 

48-1 2(1-4 25-5 

., .. 23-3 18 6 

58 1 

T. 

j 



E.C.* „ 

07 -0 — 32 4 

.. . . 20 -5 I — 

79 '5 

■vv.c.t ., 

Oj '3 — 34 i 

„ .. 2S-6 — 

71-4 


(-’itnijdexion : E C., Fair, C6 '0 per cent. ; Dark, 33 ’I per cent. Fair, 

Zo S ])er cent. ; Dark, per cent. 

Index uf >'igrescence : E.C., 5S ’0 ; W.C.. 40 ‘2. 

* Parishes of Lonan, Onehan and BrtidJan (with Douglas). 

t Maro\>u and Gorman G'^th Peel). 

As regards eyes there is very little difference, hut, though the 
uiiich greater prupoition of liglit hair in the west-central is 
shown by the index of nigiosecuce, it lias an equally greater 
proportion of dark coniplexion.s, the complexion seeming to vary 
with the eyes rather than with the hair. 

VOL. XXVII. 
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0. 

Light. 

Neutral. 

Dark. 


Fair. 

Neutral. 

Dark. 

S.F.J Exes 

per cent, per cent. 
51-6 24-2 

per cent. 
24-2 

Hair 

percent. 
.. 12-6 

percent. 

30*8 

per cent. 
56 *6 

S.W.§ „ 

G9 -0 

11-4 

19 -6 


.. 19-6 

19-6 

60-8 

T. 

S.E.l „ 

68 -0 ' — 

32-0 


.. 18-2 


81-8 

s.w.§ „ 

77-9 — 

22 1 

» 

. . 24 -4 

1 “ 

75-6 


Complexion; S.E., Fair, 59 '7 per cent.; Dart, 40 *3 per cent. S.W., Fair, 
73 ‘2 per cent. ; Dark, 26 ‘8 per cent. 

Index of Nigrescence : S.E., 64*1. S.W., 53 *7. 

X Parishes of Santnn, ^alew (with Castletown) and Arbory. 

§ Patrick, Rushen. 

Here the south-rvestern district comes ont fairer than the 
south-eastern by every test. 




♦ 



) 

' ^ 1 


0. 





1 ^ ■ 

1 R i 

■i 

(5 

Jurbv, Bal'l 

p.e. 

p.e. 

p.e. 


p.e. 

1 ! 

p.e. 

laugh, 
Michael J 

^ Eves , . 60 *4 

1 

1 

24 0 

15-6 

Hair . 

. 20-3 1 

25 -0 , 

o4'2 

M a u 2 h 0 1 d ) 
and Lonan J 

f „ .. 60-2 

-22-6 

n-2 

)» • 

. 9-6 

' 1-2 '9 i 

i 

77 

T. 





\ 

1 


Jiirbr, Bal-1 

1 





1 


1 a ii g h , ^ 
Michael J 

j. „ ..79-5 

— 

20-5 

. 

. , 26-7 

I 

73-3 

M a n 2 h 0 1 d ^ 
and Lonan 

!■ „ .. 77-8 

1 

— 

22 *2 

1) • 

. 10-6 

1 ~ 

; 89-4 

j 

i 


Compkxion . (.1,, B and il ). Fair, 67-7 per cent.; Dark, 32-3 per cent. 
(II. and L.). Fair, 6S '7 percent.; Dark, 33 '3 per cent. 

Indes of Nigrescence ; Jurbv, etc., 54'7. ilauglioM and Lonan, 79'-l. 


Here there is a very sliy'ht differenee between the eves and 
couqle.vion and a cnnsiderable difference in the hair of 'the two 
di,stricts, tlie latter haviny much the largest index of nigrescence 
(79'4) of any district. 

It is not, however, till the results from the different districts 
are placed together tli.at we can fully appreciate their signifi- 
cance. "W e will thereiore give the pr.jpouioiis of dark eyes and 
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liair under Topinarcl’s system, ignoring the complexion results dS 
they are rather vague and unsatisfactory^ ; — - 





Dark Eyes. 

Dark Hair. 

Index of 






iNigrescence. 




per cent. 

per cent. 


X. " 


) 

r 27 -8 (13) 

83 -6 (3) 

, 67.2(2) 

J 

.. .. ^ 

3/ 'o (5) 

7S-0(ll) 

57-4(11) 

1 


1 

r 28 -3 (9) 

80 -3 (8) 

64-6(4) 

c ' 


.. .. 

33 -2 (2) 

76*9 (I3j 

1 54-4(15) 

J 

I 

1 

L 29 -4 (S) 

i so -5(9) 

61 -9 (7) 

E {a) 

1 

I 

1 1 

31 ’5 (5) 

; so -8 (6) 

61 -9 (8) 

W. 

J 

28-1 (12) 

j 77-9(12) 

57-1 (12) 

E. (b) 


31 -4 (7) 

! 81-9(4) 

64-4(5) 

\V. 


I 1 

, eS'2(io) 

, 76-/ (11) 

55 -8 (13) 

X.E. 


u J 

' 28 -2 (lO) 

86 -0 (2) 

66-5(3) 

X.W. 



, 27 -3 (14) 

80 -5 (7) 

58-5(9) 

E.C. 

1 


' 32 -4 (3) 

! 79*5 (10) ' 

58 -0 (10) 

w.c. 

1 

.0 .. -j 

L 34-7 (\) 

7/ -4 (17) 

46-2 (17) 

S.E, 

1 

ro .. .. ] 

' 32 0 (4) 

81 -8 (5) 

64-1 (0) 

s.w. 

J 

^ 22-1(16) 

1 75-6 (15) 

63-7 (16) 

J urby, Ballaugh T , 

and llichael [ - J 

' 20-5(17) 

1 

, 73-3(10) 

54 ’7 (14) 

MaugUold and f ‘ " ' | 
Lonan J 1 

L 22 -2 (15) 

89 -4 (1) 

79-4 (1) 


a. As Trith Marown. h. Without ilaroi™. 


Before commenting on these figures, we nnist again remind 
our readers that we are satisfied fixun internal evidence, and 
from eompaiison with Dr. Beddoe's tables, that our observeis, 
though their standard for eyes was fairly correct, saw the shades 
of hair as through a darkening glass, wherefore the index of 
nigre.scence invariably comes out too high. The first remarkable 
feature is that the variations of eyes and hair rarely correspond. 
This is especially so in the Beel district (Mo. 5, W.C.) which has 
the greatest proportion of dark eyes and the smallest of dark 
hair, and the Castletown (No. fi, S.E.) and I)ouglas districts 
(Xo. 0 , E.C.) are not far behind it in these respects. Such a pro- 
portion indicates an admixture of alien blood, though probably 
at some remote epoch. In tlu' dhtrict containing the lemainir.g 
town, Eamsey (Xo. 4, X.E.), the exact converse is the case ; the 
same remark applies to the whole northern divi-ion, and, even 
more markedly so, to the jiarishes of TIaugliold- and Loimn.’ 
lioth these parishes are very reaigh* and naturally poor di-tiicti. 
iiiid it is likely enough that they contain a larger proporti"n of 


‘ The dark coirplexions seems to be most provaVnt in tl.c pirishe? vf Tl ilt' » 
and G-crinan. \%hieh contain the two ancunt towu= of Castletown and Peel. 

- IN ort belli. ^ Celitrul. 

Tbe^ bekn^ to the slu-ud ng of Card, the rou^h country 

I 2 
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Gaels than tlie other y.aiBlies. Anyhow, it is in tliem that the 
leaxiiiinm of ilark hair aiiil all hut the inaxiiunui of liyht eyt 
is found, and that the index of niurescence is hi;ahe.st, this beiiiy 
jn.st what iir’uht lie i-xjieeted in a larstely Gaelic poyiulatinii. 
The coast of Guml erland. lAnji opposite and within sieht. may 
have la.'ld out ui’eater attraetiuus to A'orweuian settlers in these 
parishes. >o that, while the greater numher of their arrivals were 
jirohahlv oil the west coa.et of the island, as the sandy shores of 
the noith-westein district would facilitate the hauling up their 
ships, the greater nuiuher of their departures may have Leen 
from the east coast. 

This supposition is strikingly confirmed hy our residts, 
e.specially when tho.se given by the noitli-wc'tein paiislies 
of Jurby, B.dlaugh, and Michael, are eoiupared witli eastern 
parishfc.s of Mauglmld and Lonan (Xo, 7). the fenmer having 
the smallest yuoportion of dark eyes ami m-aily the suialle.'t 
of dark hair, and the latter nearly the smallest of dark eyes, 
and i[uite tlie largest of dark hair. The com],.iri'on of tlie 
north-eastein coast with the iiorth-westerid and of the south- 
eastein with the si'.uth- western gives less do( idod results, Imt 
it will he seen that in the south-wesiein distiiet the yirojior- 
tiou of ilaik eyes i-> very sm.dd, and that of d.iik hair is not 
large. 

Let us uow see Imw the results from stature coufirin those 
from colour. 

The average height of the uorthoni di-tiiot is .I feet 7’6G 
inches, of the soutiiern, 5 feet , 'Td iiiehe.s. Then, dividing the 
i.slaud into tliiee distritt.s as liefoie, the iiorthein i-. .d feet 7'71 
inches, the eoiitral, d feet 7’ol inches, and the southerii, 5 feet 
7 dd iuclies; the eastern- 5 feet 7 47 iiiclic-, and the we'terii, 
d feet 7’66 inches, the eastern' d feet 7'4ti inches, and the 
we.steru, d feet 7'dO iuches; the east-ccutiah d feet 7'd4 inches, 
the we'-t-eentral. o I'eet 7'2G inches; the uoii h-\\C'teni, d feet 
7 f'd inches, the south-eastern, d ft eg 7'd7 inches ; rhi‘ south- 
westcni. d feet 7'd3 inches; Jurhy, ledlangh and .Michael, d feel 
G'02 inches; iManghold ami Lon.am d feet 7'o4 incln-s. Hero we 
Knd tile hur-haiied men of Jurhy, Btdhingh tuid iMicliiud tal;ing 
the lead in height, closely followeil I'V the* same jiaii'-hes, will 
thi.i adj.iccnt yitiiish of Amheas, then Im the uouhern and 
western districts, wliile the shortest men aie fouml in the 
east and west central districts, where there is an admivtuic 
of alien people in the towns, and in the most pnrelv (Li.-ii.- 
district, ix., the yiarishes of Manghold and Lonaii. Thus the 

^ Pari'-lie^ of Jurby. Andreas, Ballaugli, ^Uicliaob 

- Ka^ti'rn -witb iiaruwn and western \Mthout. 

^ East'^rn without ilarown and western with. 
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taller men are fouml in the districts which, frijin the colour (h’ 
eyes and hair, we have decided tu contain the largest propoitiun 
of men of Seamlinavian descent .and the shorter in those wliicli 
rve have dccideiJ, in the same way. to be more purely (laelic. 
Tliis is just what might liave been expected. 

All interesting part of the '• Itescription Book ” is tliat which 
gives the vaiious occupations of the Fencibles. The laige pro- 
portion of them enpiloyed in .-■onie trade or handicraft, ■'. iz., 40d 
out of 1,112, there being 709 labourers, is remarkable. 

The average height (>f the labourers, .1 feet 7'Gl inches, is 
identical with their height as given by I)r. Beddoe in 1886.' 
The laboureis of the north avc’.age d feet 7’81 inches, of the 
centre, d feet 7'dS inches and of the south, .a feet 7’64 inches. 
The tallest woikers are the joiueis. averaging .3 feet 7'72 inches, 
and the shortest, the baibeis, 5 feet 7'i8 inches, the general 
average stature of the woiker^, other tluiu labourers, being .3 feet 
7 '8 7 inches- 

IVe are now in a position to summarise the results we have 
arrived a*', and can state that, generally speaking, they distinctly 
contirui I)r. Beddoe’s conclusions tliat the population of the I.-'le 
of iilan is Seandio-Gaelie, and that there is no very great differ- 
ence in the pn.iportionate distiibuiion of Xoi.semeii and Gaels 
in the north and south. Our results, however, enable ns to 
state further that there appears to be a decided preiicmdcianee 
c.f Xorseinen in the parishes of Jnrhy, Ballaugh, and iMiehael. 
and of Gaels in the parishes of iManghold and Lomm, while, 
there are distinct traces of alien elements in the districts of 
Hong'las, Castletown and Bed, os])‘'ciallv in the latter, when' 
the large proportion of dark eves and t.dr luiir is verv remaik- 
ahle. 

In Tables 1) ,md E will be found the numhers aii l pereeiitage.s 
of the various eomiilexioiis, eyes and liair in e.xch parish, and in 
Table E the stature. They are iuteiestiug in t'lemselves, hut, 

( xcepting in the I’aiishe.'- of Bmddan and i\ralecv, the numhers 
aie too small to allow of any couelmivc' ju'lgmeiit being formed 
upon them. And yet the results as regards both oulcmi' and 
s'.atnre aj'proximate clo.'cdy to what anyone knowing the i'laiid 
well wouhl expect. The Jiirhy people aie certainly the f.iiiest 
in the island, though tliere is not so niiieh dihereiice lietweeu 
tlii'in and the inhabitants of the (ithei pari.sltes, espeei.illy tliO'C 
of Bride, as our figures would indicate. As regard' .'tature 
]io[iular opinion has it that the men of Jnrhy and Batrhk are 
the tallest, and that Ballaugli, ilichad. (Jermaii, and llusheu 
follc'W ill the order given, and, healing in mind that the parishes 

^ See “ Mans Xote Boot/’ toI. iii. p. 33. 

- Sec Table 2. 
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of Patrick, German, and Euslien lose in stature from the 
elimination of the fishennen, this also agrees closely with cur 
tiuures. 


APPENDIX. 


T.tBT.E A. — Fi'0i>0,-t in. 

' 1 
th. 

ipvii.it in , 1 of 

" Foncioh.i.’ 

COcli i'<'>Ti^h 

SCi'L'II'J 'll 

Parish. 


Popidation.* 

Feneibles. 

Per cent 

Bride 

(S) 

840 

26 

3 '10 

Jiirby 

(15) 

010 

23 

2-53 

An h'eas 

(4) 

1 802 

72 

3 -80 

E.ulauili 

<7i 

1.230 

39 

3 '24 

illJ.ael 

(f) 

1,21.5 

31 

3 IHI 

Le^itiypc 

(5) 

l,P6o 

74 


iilaugi'.old and Ramser 

(I4j 

2,322 

67 

2 'Oo 



10,580 

335 

3- 15 

Xuiptlir-rn Parishes — 

Lonau 

flT) 

1.027 

20 

1 -49 

< hichan .... 

|9) 

1.O70 

32 

3 00 

Bi-a Idan and Doual.is . .. 

^1.4) 

0.420 

175 

2-72 

Maro^Nii .. 

('A 

1.021 

38 

3-71 

tjerman and Peel 

ai) 

3,1.32 

91 

2 -91 



13,270 

302 

2-77 

( eiitral Parishes — 

Put I’ll k . .. 

(12; 

2,or*2 

58 

2 -78 

''.inti.'Ti 

(-) 

656 

31 

4 7 *^ 

Malew and Casth.town .. . 

ID 

4,1 H i9 

237 

5 91 

Arbory 

(3) 

1.299 

50 


Rushen .. 

(10) 

2.079 

39 

1 -87 



10,135 

415 

3 S3 

T'Lirid' . . 


33t91 

1,112 

3 ‘25 


* Cen5U3.-3 were taken in 17P2 and ISll. tlie atove figures 1 ein<r a nuaii 
Dttween the two. 
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Table B. — Percentage at each height hcticeen 5 ft. and Q ft. 11 in. 



1S06. 

18S6. 

ft. in. 

o 0 


1 '5 

2 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

4 

3-9 

1-5 

5 

9-1 

4-0 

G 

18 -4 

G-0 

7 

20 -0 

15 -0 

8 

IG -9 

15 -0 

9 

13 o 

18 '0 

10 

9-0 

13 '5 

11 

4-8 

10-0 

6 0 

1 -4 

0-0 

1 

1 -1 

2-5 

O 

0-3 

2-5 

3 

0-1 

— 

4 

— 

0 '5 

5 

0-1 

0-5 

11 

— 

0-5 


— 

— 


1<X) 

101 





123 
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Table C . — Eii 



Li 

u'lit. 

Xeutral. 


L'ai-k 




Li«rht 

Clue. 

(irev. 

Hazel. 

Crow u 

Dark 

IH.iLk. 

E.’ide .. 

— 

O 

13 

8 

— 

•J 

— 

.T,a-hv 

— 

o 

15 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Andreas 

— 

o 

cll 

13 

— ’ 

0 

o 

EulIauiiU 

••> 

3 

L'J 

4 

1 

~ 

— 

MieLacl 

— 

o 

~o 

2 

— 

2 

— 

I c.’iX} re 


1 

53 

0 

— 

(*) 

o 

^fancEold andl 

ilaiLsey .. / 

1 

0 

IS 


— 

5 

2 

X.jrtl.ern Parishes. . 

” 

24 

■lii 

47 

1 

21 

0 

L"naii .. 


o 

2U 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Onelan 

— 

-i 

17 

3 



5 

3 

Bracldan andl 

Du'i^'U'.s .. j 

2 

o 

122 ' 

14 

- 

10 

0 

^[alowu 

— 

2 

20 

(! 

— 

4 

— 

Geriuan and Peel . . 

3 

4 

01 

2 

o 

14 

5 

Central PaviMio^ .. 

5 

17 

21 : 

27 

0 

41 

17 

Patrick 

O 

s 

37 

3 

— 

s 

— 

Santon 

— 

s 

10 

1 

— 

o 

1 

Malew and Castle- 
tov\n .. J 

1 o 

2S 

1-iO 

17 


30 

4 

ArbETy 

o 

G 

30 

7 

' — 

5 

— 

Kuslien 

, — 

C 

25 

o 

— 

1 

5 

Southern ParUhc'. . 

(i 

-'G 

257 

30 

1 ~ 

dO 

10 

Island 

It 

07 

730 

104 

1 1 

114 

33 
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Table C. — Ruir. 


Liglit. 

Medium 

Dark. 

Sandy Red. Right. 

Fair. Brown, 

Dark. Black. 


Bride 

i 



5 i 

— 

4 - 

1 

13 : 

J 

J urby 

— ; 

— i 

3 

3 

10 

6 ! 

1 

Andreas 

1 ! 

— I 

2 

— 

26 

30 1 

13 

Ballaugli 

1 ; 

— ; 

s 

4 

4 

11 : 

12 

Micbael 

1 1 

1 : 

— 

— 

10 

14 ! 

8 

Lezayre 

1 

1 

5 

1 

27 

31 : 

9 

jMaiighold and 1 

Ramsey J 


1 ' 

1 

1 

4 

11 

41 i 

0 

A'ortheru Parishes.. 

3 

2 

24 

12 

92 

146 : 

56 

I.onan 

I 

— 

2 

1 

1 

20 ■ 

2 

Onelian 


1 , 

3 

2 

8 

14 ' 

4 

Eraddan and "1 
Donclas / 

— ' 

3 

21 

4 

43 

S2 ; 

I 

22 

!Marowu . . 

— 

— 

9 

— 

0 

22 

1 

German and Peel . 

0 

3 . 

9 

3 

IS 

36 1 

! 

16 

Central Parislies . 

6 

4 

4t 

10 

70 

174 

45 

P.atrick 

' 2 

— 

1 

8 

10 

31 

6 

Santon 

1 

i 


1 

— 

11 

18 

1 

Malew and Castle- ' 
town 

>• , 5 

7 

13 

7 

74 

78 

53 

Arbory 

. — 


1 

' 6 

. 13 

20 

10 

Rushen 

. . — 

2 

■1 

2 

i 0 

16 

0 

>outliern Parishes . 

. 7 

9 

20 

23 

j 

' 117 

i 163 

76 

Island 

. 10 

13 

88 

' 1.1 

; 2S5 

' 483 

1 
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Coi/i^'Icseion. 


Fair, | Dark. 



Fair. 

' Fresh. 

Pale, 

Sallow. 

Brown. 

Dark 

Swarthy. 

Bride 

3 

i 

i 15 

2 



1 

3 

j 2 

J iirby 

5 

i Id. 

2 


' — 

1 

— 

Andreas 

20 

1 24 

3 

4 

— 

IS 

3 

BallaugK 

14 

' 11 

1 

1 

— 

9 

3 

ilicliael 

6 

11 

1 

_ 

1 

13 

2 

Lezayre 

23 

: 26 

3 

1 

3 

13 

5 

Maugbold ar.dl 

Rauisej . . J* 

14 

! 27 

4 

' 3 

1 

3 

10 

— 

Northern Paris - os. , 

85 

123 

16 

1 

10 

S 

73 

15 

Lonan 

3 

13 

1 

' — 

— 

6 

3 

Oncliau 

7 

; 13 

1 

, o 

— 

3 

3 

Braddan and \ 

Douglas . . J 

00 

4S 

4 

i 

i 1 

1 

6 

45 

1 5 


10 

13 

1 

! 2 

— 

9 

3 

Crennan and Peel . . 

30 

10 

2 

1 — 

2 

36 

0 

Central raiishos 

lie 

103 

0 

' S 

8 

99 

10 

Patrick 

20 

14 

2 

1 

— 

S 

4 

Santon 

12 

10 

1 


5 

3 

— 

iialew and Castle- 1 
town . . J 

47 

70 

6 

2 

0 

40 

45 

Arbory 

s 

26 

1 

1 

— 

8 

0 

Eusben 

11 

15 

— 

1 

2 

0 

4 

Soutbern Parishes. . 

107 

114 

10 

' 5 

16 

74 

CO 

Island 

308 

375 

33 

23 

32 

246 

03 
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Ta!!LE P. — 


r.i'Wi. 


Total 

um- 

lar. 

L 

gilt. 

Xellt 

Xo. 

i-a!. 

Plt 

cent. 

D 

irk. 

Xo 

Per 

tent. 

Xo. 

Eli- 

cent. 

B-icL‘ 

£ 

26 

11 

3s '5 

5 

IS -4 

11 

43 T 

Jurbv 

^V. 

23 

13 

65-2 

o 

S 7 

0 

26 -1 

Aiulrea? 

A\ 

J-> 

35 

4S-6 

17 

23 6 

20 

27 S 

E illaugh . . 

W. 

39 

23 

0-tT 

9 

33 -1 

5 

12 S 

MlJldcl .. 

AV. 

31 

IS 

52 0 

12 

33 -3 

4 

lls 

LcZdvre 

i;. 

74 


62 -2 

11 

14 9 

17 

22 9 

ilaugliolJ ai d Ean-fev 

£ 

t57 

40 

GO '0 

15 

22-5 

12 

17 'o 

Lopaii 

K 

26 

16 

G1 o 

0 

23 1 

4 

15 -4 

OiiL'Ijan 

K, 

32 

16 

30 ’0 

5 

15 0> 

11 

31-4 

ErauLUiii ar.J Dopirla? 

]■:. 

175 

03 

54 3 

£4 

19-4 

46 

26 -3 

^Iitrown 

c. 

as 

10 

bo 0 

0 

23-7 

10 

20 -3 

0'-rn'!in ahd Tei 1 . . 

AV. 

91 

43 

17 -3 

25 

27 -5 

23 

25 -3 

I’amik 

AV. 

oS 

42 

72-4 

5 

s '0 

11 

19 ’0 

S.pt'jri 

V. 

31 

20 

04 5 

4 

12 9 

7 

22 6 

!M.i!o\v and Ca^tll.‘tLl\\n 

i;. 

237 

113 

47-7 

60 

27 -0 

5S 

21-4 

Arloi’v 

K. 

oU 

31 

62 0 

7 

14 ’O 

12 

24-0 

Eudif'i 

AV. 

30 

25 

61-1 

0 

1.3 -4 

8 

20-5 


11 ur. 


1 

17 

III*. 

Mediaia. 

Bark. 

Parish . 


— 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

— 




Per ' 


Per 

Xe. 

Per 




cent. 


cent. 


cent. 

Bride 

E 

5 

19-2 , 

4 

1.3 4 

17 

t'5 ’4 

.1 urbv. , . , 

A\'. 

t> 

26 ■ 1 ' 

10 

41 -A 

7 

oO *4 

n ireas 

AA'. 

3 

4-2 

20 

36 1 

43 

59-7 

Eallaufjh 

AV. 

12 

?,0 -S 

4 

10-2 

23 

50 -0 


A\', 


5 '7 

10. 

29 • G 

-> > 

04 "7 

Lezavre .. ,, 

E 

7 ' 

9-4 

27 

36 -5 

40 

54-1 

!Miug]iold and Eamsev 

E 

6 , 

9 0 

11 

16 4 

5i.> 

71’6 

T'>nau 

J-;. 

3 

]l-5 

1 

3 -9 

22 

84-6 

Uncluin 

E. 

0 

18-7 

8 

25-0 

Is 

56-3 

Braddan and Don^las 

E. 

2.S 

16 0 

43 

24 -6 

lilt 

59 -4 

IMarown 

V. 

9 

23-7 

G 

1.3 -8 

23 

GO *5 

(derman and Petl 

AA'. 

21 

23 1 

18 

, 19-8 

52 

57 'i 

Patrick 

AA'. 

11 

19 0 

10 

17 2 

37 

1 03 -S 

Santon 

E. 

1 

3-2 

11 

35 ■ 5 

10 

1 61 -3 

!Mulew and CustletcvMi 

E 

32 

13-5 

1 

31 -2 

131 

i 55*3 

Arborv 

E. 

7 

14-0 

13 

26 -0 

3J 

Co -0 

RuAien 

AV. 

8 

20-5 

1 9 

23 1 

22 

1 56-4 
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Parish. 


Iso. 

Per cent. 

IN'o. 

Per cent. 

Eride . , 

E. 

20 

76 -9 

tl 

23 1 

Jurbv, , 

W. 

21 

91-3 

•> 

S 7 

Andreas 

’\V. 

47 

65 -4 

25 

34-7 

Ballaugli 

w. 

26 

66 '7 

13 

3 i -3 

Michael 

AV. 

IS 

52 -9 

16 

47-1 

Lezayre 

E. 

52 

70-3 

22 

29 -7 

Maughold and Ram^i y 

E 

45 

67 -2 

22 

32-8 

Lonan 

E. 

17 

65-4 

9 

34 6 

Onchan 

E. 

21 

65 *6 

11 

34 -4 

Eraddan and Duu^dus 

E. 

IIS 

67-4 

57 

32-6 

jLirown 

C. 

24 

63 -2 

14 

36 -H 

German and Peel . . 

AV. 

4S 

52-7 

43 

47-3 

1‘atrick 

AV. 

45 

77-6 

13 

22 -4 

Santon 

E, 

23 

74-2 

8 

25 -S 

and Castletown 

E. 

132 

55 '7 

105 

44 -3 

Arborv 

E 

35 

7o-U 

15 

30-0 

Ensheu 

AA'. 

2(i 

61 '7 

13 

33 '0 


Tact.k I). — fii/e^ ciiii'l ITa.Li\ {ToiHiiiXi'J s Aletlioilh) 


• 


Eyes. 

Hair. 

Parish. 


Xo. 

Per cent. 


?7o. 

Per cent. 



Liirht 

. Dart. 

Li-lit. 

Dark, 

Fair 

. Dark. 

Fair. 

Dark. 

r.rilo 


10 

11 

17-6 

52 4 

r, 

17 

22 -7 

77 

J uvbv 


15 

0 

71 -4 

28 -0 

G 

7 

46-2 

53 -8 

Andreas 


35 

20 

63-6 

36 -4 

3 

43 

6 ’5 

93 -5 

E.illiU'j;]! ,, 


25 

5 

S3 '5 

16-7 

12 

23 

34-3 

Go ■ 7 

Micliael 


18 

4 

81 -8 

18-2 

2 

22 

8-4 

91 -6 

L^zarre 


46 

17 

73-0 

27 -0 

7 

40 

14-9 

S5 '1 

Man^liold 

Kanisev 

and 

40 

12 

77-0 

33-0 

6 

50 

10-7 

89 -3 

Lonan 


16 

4 

SO -0 

20-0 

3 

22 

, 12-0 

SS -0 

(dneban ,, 


16 

11 

59 3 

40 -7 

0 

18 

. 25-0 

75 0 

EiM<ldan 

Eoiifflas 

ai’d j_ 

95 

4G 

G7 *4 

32 -6 

28 

104 

21 -2 

78 -8 

IMaioun 


19 

10 

Go 5 

34 -5 


23 

28 -1 

71-9 

German 


43 

23 

G5 *2 

34-S 

21 

-,•> 

28-8 

71 -2 

Patrick 


42 

11 

79 2 

20 -8 

11 

3 1 

1 22-9 

77-1 

Sinton 


20 

7 

74- 1 

25 0 

1 

19 

' 5 -0 

05 0 

MalcAV 


113 

58 

66 '1 

33-9 

32 

131 

19 6 

SO -4 

Arborv 


31 

12 

72 1 

27-9 

< 

30 

18-9 

81 -1 

Euslicu 


25 


75-8 

21-2 

8 

22 

26 '7 

73-3 
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Table F. — Stature. 


Parish. 


Average. 

Tallest. 

Shortest. 



ft. 

ill. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

Bride 

E (S) 

5 

7 *50 

5 

11 

5 

3 

Jnrby 

W 11) 

5 

S-25 

0 

0 

5 

4 

Andreas . . 

W fll) 

5 

7-33 

6 

1 

5 

4 

Ballauali . . 

W (2) 

5 

7-95 

5 

11 

5 

4 

Michael 

■\V (3) 

5 

7 *85 

o 

11 

5 

3 

Lezayre 

E (7) 

5 

7-61 

6 

1 

5 

3 

Maushold and Ramser . . 

E (S) 

5 

7*50 

6 

1 

5 

3 

.Morthem Parishes 


5 

7-71 

6 

0 

5 

3 -43 

Lonan . . 

E (U) 

5 

7-27 

5 

11 

5 

3 

Onchan 

E (10) 

5 

7-47 

6 

0 

5 

4 

Rraddan and Douglas . . 

E tl3) 

5 

7-30 

6 

2 

5 

3 

ilarowu . . . . . , 

C tl2) 

5 

7-32 

6 

5 

5 

3 

German and Peel 

W (17) 

o 

7-20 

6 

1 

5 

3 

Central Parishes . . 


5 

7-31 

6 

1’40 

5 

3-20 

Patrick 

W (5) 

5 

7 *80 

6 

1 

5 

3 

Santon 

E (16) 


7-22 

6 

9 

0 

3 

iiale\v and Castletown . . 

E (6) 

5 

7 *05 

6 

1 

5 

4 

Arborj- 

E (4) 

o 

7 -84 

6 

1 

5 

4 

Rushen 

W (15) 

o 

7-26 

6 

3 

5 

3 

.‘Southern Parishes 

, . 

5 

7 *55 

6 

1 -CO 

5 

3-40 


Average height for the whule Ijlancl, 5 feet 7-52 inches. 


Table F. 



Average 

stature. 

t 

X. ' 

C. 

S. 

Total. 

Labourers . . 

ft. 

5 

. 

in. 

7-61 

205 

225 

279 

700 

Joiners 

5 

7-72 

12 

7 

13 

32 

Tailors 

0 

7-08 

25 

22 

31 

73 

Weavers 

5 

7-43 

42 

33 

28 

lo3 

Shoemakers 

5 

7-49 

21 

35 

37 

93 

Blacksmiths 

5 

7-41 

9 

4 


IS 

Hatters 

5 

7 '32 

' 5 

7 

2 

14 

1 1 

Barbers 

5 

7-18 

! 2 

6 

3 

Masons 

5 

7 '45 

o 

1 O 

3 

4 

10 

44 

Other trades 

5 

7-23 

11 

20 

13 

Average of trades. . 

5 

7-37 

335 

3fi2 

415 

1112 


I 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


Readers of the Journal are invited to conimiuiicate any neic facts of 
especial interest ichich come under their notice. Short abstracts of, or 
e.riraets from letters, udll he puldi-ditd at the di.scretion of the Editor. 
Letters should be marked ^‘Miscellanea” and addressed to The 
Secretary, 3, Hanover Square, II'. 


The following extracts are from "The Australasian,” April 17th 
1897. 

Professor Baldwin Spencer will shortly pnblish a book on the 
experiences snnimarised below. The woi’k will be awaited with 
interest by all .students of primitive social life. 

Some Aboriginal Ceremonies. 

The proceedings of the Royal .Society (Melbourne) were made 
memorable last week by Professor Baldwin Spencer giving an 
account of the experiences of Mr. J. F. Gillen and himself among 
the blacks of Central Australia during the summer of 1896-7. 
Professor Spencer left ^Melbourne last October for Central 
Australia — country he had previously visited as a member of the 
Horn E-xj)editiun — on purpose to be present at certain unusual 
ceremonies. Mr. Gillen’s residence of fourteen years among the 
Arnntas of Alice .Springs in Central Australia has enabled him to 
associate with them on terms of the closest intimacy, and it is 
fiu-tunate for science that he has so well used his leisure in the 
desolate .solitude of a far inland telegraph station. Professor 
Sjtencer visited the district as a member of the Horn Expedition 
three years ago. and has ever since been in constant correspondence 
with Mr. Gillen. On two occasions he has faced the privations of 
the climate at the only period of the year when he was free, 
namely, during the L'niversity vacation. IVhen in Central 
Australia, at the height of summer, the thermometer is usually 
about l.aU° in the sun. and never falls below 1 (j 0" even at ii'ght. 
lu order that both Mr. Spencer and Mr. Gillen might be present 
at the fire ceremony, which is the most mystic rite of all, Mr. 
Gillen, who is looked on as .a full member of the tribe, sent round 
the ■■ hand-heckoner.” a churinya, or sacred stone, whose summons 
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no black woull dare to disobey. For eighteen months prepara- 
tions were being made, and early in the summer of 1896-7 the 
tribe began to assemble at Alice Springs. 

Here for four months Professor Spencer made his head-quarters. 
In order to be at hand when all the rites were being performed, 
Mr. Gillen and the professor occupied a wnrley (native hut) built 
on the sacred gTound. and provisions were brought out from the 
station. Driven to desperation by dies, which had to be actually 
brushed ofi every article of food while it was being put into the 
mouth, slowly grilling under the tropic sun, and choked by the 
clouds of dust which everv gentle breeze raised, the two observers 
had to make notes, take photographs, and measure natives for 
scientific purposes, when other employment slackened. The uncer- 
tainty as to when and where the next ceremony would take place 
kept iMr. Spencer and Mr. Gillen at all times on the qni vice, and 
on several occasions they had to tear after the blacks at mid-day 
over two or three miles of scrubby, stony ground, carrying heavy- 
full- plate camera and iiotebook to get an accurate rec ord of what 
was going on. In all. two hundred photographs were taken under 
extremely trying conditions. It is little wonder that the many 
friends of Professor Spencer were rather shocked to see him 
looking so parched and sun-dried on his return to civilisation. 

Initiation Bites. 

The Arunta tribe, like several other Australian tribes, is divided 
into sections or classes, which are four in number. In their 
details the relationships of these clas.ses are very complicated, and 
are fixed by definite rules which are carefully observed by the 
blacks. It may be briefly stated that a man must marrv out of 
his own class, while the children belong to vet a third clas.=. 
certain members of which class arc then his tribal brotliers and 
sisters. 

There are four grades of initiatory ceremonies which an 
Arunta man must go through before he becomes .a full member 
of the tribe. T p to about ten years the boy lives in the women’s 
camp, an<l accompanies them in their search for such food as 
roots, seeds, grubs, and the like. His tribal brother.s then paint 
him on the chest and back, and he is thrown up into the air and 
caught. This is suppo.sed to be beneficial to his growth. After 
this he now lives in the bachelors’ camp, and accompanies the 
bachelors on their hunting expe<litions. 

Eight or ten years later he has to submit to circumcision and 
subiiici.sion, as described by Dr. E. G. Stirling and Mr. Gdlen in 
the results of the Horn Expedition.' After that be mav take a 
wife, and engage in other ceremonies. Iii the tribes of' Eastern 
Australia this stage is marked by the knocking out of one of the 
front teeth, a ceremony to which a good deal of importance is 
attached. Amongst the Aruntas, though a front tooth is occasion- 

' '■ Report on the \Vo”k of the Horn Scientific Expedition to Central Australia.'’ 
Part lY. AmhropologT. Lunclou. Duian, 1S96. 
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ally knocked out, yet the liabit seems devoid of any sacred 
import, and appears to be a survival, the meaning of which is 
forgotten. 

Totem and Chtirinija. 

When the candidate has reached thirty, or in some cases forty 
years, he takes part in two sets of ceremonies which extend over 
several months, and it was these ceremonies which Messrs 
Spencer and Gillen had such unique opportunities of observing. 
The first set deals with the various totems of the tribe. There 
are very large numbers of totems in the tribe, and to one of these 
each black owes allegiance, and may be called by its name. Some 
may be kangaroos, others native peach trees, others dingoes or 
witchetty grubs, and so on. It has long been known that the 
marriage rules of the Arunta were governed, not by the totems, 
but by the classes previously alluded to. and why certaiit persons 
are attached to certain totems is one of the most peculiar and 
important results which Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have obtained. 
Closely interwoven with the idea of the totem is the significance 
of the chun'tuia, or sacred stones and sticks. These objects are 
flat, oval, or elongate pieces of stone or wood, carved all over with 
incised lines which, in the Central Australian tribes, are circles or 
segments of circles, while in Western Australia they take the 
form of zig-zag Hues. Each man lias his own ckniuiyn, wlilcli is 
apparently looked on as another emhodiment of himself, and yet 
at the same time it po.ssesses a mysterious sacred significance. 
The women and the uninitiated are not allowed to look at it. The 
carvings on the chnrinyas of persons of the same totem are very 
similar. The chm-iiiyas are not kept by the black.s to whom they 
belong, but they are carefully hidden in some definite locality by 
one or two of the old men, each totem having its own particular 
set of such stations. The blacks .state that in the " dream-times ” 
of the far distant past, when their ancestors came into the 
country, those of each totem kept strictly by themselves. At 
this time they are not quite clear as to whether those whose totem 
was, say the wild duek, were really human beings, or partly the 
animals or plants the names of which they bear. 

The lines of these migrations are related in great detail in their 
traditions, and each camping g-roiind is exactly located, so that 
the whole coniitrv is interlaced with lines of route, and dotted 
over with innumerable camps. When one of these “ dream-time ” 
ancestors died, he was turned into a spirit-child, and as such 
dwells near one of the camping grounds, always carrying in lii.s 
hand one of the c/i/o-b/'/a-'. Conception is believed to take place 
by the entry of one ot these spirit-children into the mother, the 
spirit-child dropping his chiirinya on the ground at the time. On 
the birth of the cliild the place is searched for the lost churinya, 
and by the kindly offices of one of the old men the search is 
u.sually successful. If it be not. a wooden one is made of bard- 
wood, such as miilga. The stone clmrlnyai are the more ancient 
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form, and do not appear to be made at tlie present day. Tlii.s 
then fixes tlie totem for the individual, and exjjlaius tvhy in tne 
Arunta tiihe the child is not of the same totem a.s one of the 
parents, as is the case in some of the neig’hbouriiig tribes of 
Central Australia. 

The members of each totem have a ceremony connected with 
their totem, which they alone are allowed to perform, and which 
has for one of its objects tbe increase of the animal or plant front 
which the totem takes its name. The eating of thi.s animal is not 
tabooed to those who bear its name, as is freqnentlv the case in 
other parts of the world ; in fact, it is considered necessary for tbe 
chief performer to eat portion of his totem, or the ceremony will 


General Prograiuhie. 

In their general plan these ceremonies are much alike. Tlie 
chief performer is elaborately decorated with patterns in eagle- 
hawk down stuck to his body with blood drawn from some 
member of the party. This down is coloured red and yellow with 
ochre ; other parts of the body are smeared with a black pigment 
mixed with grease. The amount of blood drawn on these occasions 
is at times surprising, it being estimated that one man allowed five 
hall-pints to be taken from him dnrinst a single dav. The decora- 
tion of this perfoiTiier is completed while the black candidates, if 
they may be so termed, are away hunting. On their return to the 
sacred ground they dance vig'orously round liirn for some time. 
In most of these performances the decorated men then imitate the 
actions of the animal whose totem they bear, and in some ca-^es 
the acting is described a.s wonderful. In one muck combat two 
performers repu'esented tuo easriehawks struggling’ for a bone, and 
wildl}' flapping their wings, which were represented bv a buncli of 
gum leaves in each hand. 

The “ parra, or sacred ground, was laid out with great caic, 
and one of tbe most jieciiliar siglits was to see the candidates lying 
in a row with their heads clo.se to a long bank of earth, as they 
were required to do durinu’ most td' tlie nights. Absolute silence 
was entailed, .and tbe strain dui’iiig tbe months through which the 
ceremonies lasted must have been great, and have considerably 
influenced tbe hysterical, exalted frame of mind wliicli they at 
times showed. 


Fire Rites. 

After a month devoted to preliminary rites the fire ceremonies 
began. The men to be initiated formed into a body and hold- 
ing a shield of gum leaves over themselves, went to tbe 
women's camp. They were accompanied by a number of the 
old men swinging- bull-roarers. This .seems to be the only 
occasion on which the women, on hearing the dread sound, do not 
run and hide themselves, nor are they at any other time allowed 
even to gaze upon the sacred implement. The women, who were 
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prepared, ran at the body of men, and threw burning branches on 
to them, which the men tried, not very effectually, to ward off 
with their roof of leaves. This ceremony was repeated daily for 
about a fortnight. Next, a large fire, about 20 feet across, was 
made and covered with green leaves ; on this terrible heap the 
candidates lay for some time, several at once, others calmly 
standing by and waiting their turn. The heat of the fire was very 
considerable. Professor Spencer knelt on the heap to try it, but 
could not endure it, even with thick trousers on. This per- 
formance was concluded bj' all present howling and hurling 
firesticks about. 

During the evening, w'hen all the candidate.s were lying in a 
row as usual, one of the old men seated himself before them with 
a decorated piece of wood which he held upright, and slowly and 
steadily knocked on the ground. At each side of him another old 
man sat holding his wrist, and assisting in this wearisome work, 
which, with most remarkable endurance, was kept up w’thout a 
pause from half-past nine at night till about five next morning. 

The number of candidates was very large, there being more 
than a hundred who were initiated. On the day following the 
final ceremony took place, the men crossing over to the women’s 
camp, and each kneeling on a fire there. 

Conclnding Xotes. 

Each of the old men who were directing operations had men of 
his own totem under his charge, and for whose proper initiation 
he was responsible. During the whole period of nearly four 
months they were not allowed to sjteak to him. At the conclusion 
of the rites they had to bring him some food-offering, such as 
cooked wallaby, and begged him to make them speak. lie then 
touched their lips, and the ban of silence was removed. 

A good deal of the significance of many of the ceremonies has 
probably been lost, but their main oitjoct seems to have been to 
test the endurance of the young men, and to teach them the past 
history of the tribe, while the possession of a knowledge of the 
correct method of j)rocedure by the old men, who practically 
formed a council for the administration of the whole series of rites, 
would naturally cause them to be held in high esteem. 

As this ceremony is only performed at intervals ot many years, 
it is more than likely that, with the advance of the white man, the 
present may be the last occasion on which it will be performed 
with the completeness in which it was witnessed bj' Professor 
.Spencer and Mr. Gillen. The results so laboriously obtained are 
consequently of peculiar value. 
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A West Australian Custom. 

The follo■s^■mg paragraphs occur in an account of a trial in West 
Australia in the present year, and are interesting for the mention 
ot a curious custom Tliey are from •'Northern Public Opinion,” 
Eoebourne, March 6th, 1S97 : — 

Ji)iimy, Fiohri't, and Ihinoju, aboriginal natives, were charged 
■uith the murder of another aboriginal named Harry at Mallinnini 
Well, Tule River, on or about December •doth last. 

Minnie stated that .she worked for Mackay Bros. Her husband 
(Harry) and herself were working sheep at a well in Mackay's 
paddock. Four natives, namely, Jimmy, Robert. Duncan and 
Traveller, collected at a well called IMallinnini for the purpose of 
killing Harry. When witness came rc the nell they asked her 
where Harry was, and witness said she did not know. Prisoners 
then said if she did not tell them at once where he was they would 
kill her. Told them Harry went up the river to look for a turkey. 
The prisoners Jimmy and Robert went up the river to look for 
Harry, and the other prisoner (Duncan) stayed at the well with 
witness and Traveller. Jimmy and Robert took a spear, tomahawk, 
and knife with them. Subsequently witness went with Duncan 
and Traveller to where they found Harry's body ; it was not 
buried, but lying on the surface, a little distance from the Turner 
Creek. Jiiiiniy nave v:ifn‘:ss sc'me of ihcens^d's fat ; he also gave some 
to other natives. Subsequently Jimmy and Robert went back to a 
well on Cobaland station. 


The following is copied from *• The British North Borneo 
Herald,” Ajjril i6th, 1897 ; — 

Malay Card Games. 

The following from the “ .Selangor Journal ’’ gives an account of 
card games as played in that State. Perliap.s some of our energetic 
District Officers will supply us with a similar list inviting the local 
words in place of those printed below for our next Asiatic 
■■Journal.” M e shall be happy to forward proofs of this article 
for the necessary corrections. 

The following are the names of the caids used in Selangor: — 

Hearts — hehoh or PangkaJi. 

Diamonds — ItetCn (j-t tim) or Cliidiik. 

Clubs — Kla iver. 

Spades — JJayong Kliug or Sakopong. 

King — Baja. 

Queen — Proh or Xyrmyn. 

Knave — Pekak or Eamla. 

Ace — Sat. 

i o shuffle — -IjuiichoJi or Eenggaal. 
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To deal — ile'nibagi. 

To cut — Krat. 

To sweep the board — Mtrehnij or ileiigglong. 

To pay all round — Menddder cbingjceh. 

A picture or court card — Angkong or Kitda. 

A three — Jalor (e g., two threes — daa jalor). 

A card (ordinary) — dJaun. 

A sequence — Glik (^Daiin sa-glik). 

The three most important card games are: (1) main sakopong : 
(2) main chalait ; (3) main tiga 'lei ov pakan. 

1. In the game called sakopntig all cards from two to six inclusive 
are cast out, and five cards are dealt out to each of the players 
(who may be from tt\o to four in number) ; a player leads 
Garnnkun) the card and the next player has either to follow suit 
{tunin-kau daua sagnji) or throw down a card, turning it over 
{siisitpkan). If the next player is able to follow suit whoever plays 
the highest card of the suit wins. If each player wins a trick, it 
is declared drawn (sri), and in this cu.se all stakes are returned. 

2. 21ain chihiit is a variation of vingt-A-nn, but with thirty-one 
pioints' (the Javane.se, however, play with twenty-one points as in 
Europe). Two cards are dealt by the dealer (perdi) to each player, 
who draws (chalntf) fresh cards from the bottom of the pack in his 
turn and gets us near as pos.sible to thirty-one. If lie thinks he 
cannot safely draw another card (e.g.. after twenty-six pips are in 
his hand) he '‘passes'" ( which is called " Idif kechil " if he stops 
at twenty-six, twenty-seven, or twenty-eight, and hZif hesar” if 
he stops at twenty-nine or thirty). 

If he obtains exactly thirty-one pijis, be is said to “ enter the 
points’" (iuaiiil matn); but no player can draw more than seven 
cards, and if he lias after drawing to the full limit still failed to 
obtain as manv ]>ips as he wants, he is said to '' enter the pack” 
(mascik dnu'ii). I may add that the first two cards are called 

Ivuns," and this may be of various kinds — e.g., 

(1) Lnna.^uikak — i n., nngl.ung dtngan sat (a court card and an 
ace) ; 

(2) KacJiitng di- r>midai,g di-tugalkan — i.e., two ace.s ; a very con- 
venient hand, as the aces may be reckoned as either one or eleven 
as occasion may require; 

(3) Lunas sa-gJnhat or sagnji ampatlJas — i.e.. angkong dengan 
daiiu ampat (court card and four) ; 

(I) Lnnas dna jalor, two threes; 

(a) Ace and two, which is the best of all. 

In playing' chabid " the tens should be cast out (di-huang daun 
puloh). When two players hav'e the same number of pips — e.g.. 
nine and nine or eight and eiglit, the coincidence is described in 
the words " Jumpa di-jalan. di-ad'i, kalah, di-chalmt. mati." 

* This article was originally composed some time ago. and I have since 
learnt that tlie game is played both ways by the ilalays. If 21 points only is 
the game, eoiirt cards are not counted; but if the game is 31 points they are 
a' so added in. 
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And again, ivlien a player has obtained, let ns say, twenty-six 
pips with six care.--, and so has only one more chance, and is afraid 
to risk it. his position is ridiculed in the phrase “ Sa-nejaJ: Z'lu 
Klang,'’ a je^t of obviously local coinage. 

The phrase “ Tengalt tiang " (half mast), again, is applied to 
twenty-tive pips held ii-respiective of the number of cards ; and if 
more than thirtv-one are obtained, the player is said to be oat 
( inati or raasi J: piring). 

(3) iJann Tiga lei or Balaii is played here as follows : — 
Three cards are dealt by the dealer to each player and the 
winner is he who holds the greatest number of pips, with certain 
exceptions. 

f The best hand is three aces (*iga sat) ■ 

The next is three threes (tiga jalor) ; 

The next is throe tens i^tiga pidoli) ; 

The next is three coiu’t cards {tiga angkong or tiga 
Baun tnis kudu.) 

Of other hands the best is a remainder of nine pips 
left after deducting ten from a hand of nineteen 
pips 

The next is a remainder of eight pips and so on. 

A hand of tliree threes, it will be ob.served, is tlie second best 
hand in Selangor, whereas in Perak, according to Mr. Maxwell, 
it is thrown away as the worst. 

The stakes, which are deposited in two heaps by each player, 
are here called hapahi ” and “ hn.idi't " (or >l;or) re.^pectively, and 
the kctpahi ’’ is generally though not always greater than the 
■■ ekor ” in Selangor instead of the reverse. The latter can only 
be lo.st when a player sweeps the board. A single stake again is 
podul, but kertuici is applied to betting between playei>. and sorong 
or tokung means to put down a stake before yonr rival replies w ith 
a counterstake {It rttban ov tupuh). A player who bolds thirty 
exactly, is not unt here — e.g., he may hold a cou^-t card and two 
tens. To look at the bottom card is rnenengo' anjkatan. 

Mr. Maxwell gives a number of names and phrases applied 
to particular cards and combinations of cards to which 1 may 
add : — 

Two nines and a two ... China Keli mengand.ar ayer ; 

An eight and an ace 
(making nine) 
with a court 
card or a ten 

and two nines ... Sembilang bertelor ; 

Two court cai'ds and 

a nine ,,, ... ... Barak haci naksiang ; 

The four of any suit ... Tiang Jamlaii J.Ciei AU. 

The explanation of hatulnk kaki tiga, as applied to an eio-ht. 
appears to he that the eight has three pips on each side. illnta 
penoh ” means I w'ant a six. and '• ininta tombak,” I want two pips 
(or three, as 1he case may be). 
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Besides the above, there are miniatnre or bijou cards (cheJii ) — 
e.g., chvlci dnablas, cheki Ihnahlas and 'tan or hcettan daun samLilau, 
etc., the dawn ciiehi being distinguished bj their borders, e.n., hjr 
kucliinif. iiju nyonya, iyu [jnnjnnr]^ lyv meeak iesar, lyu kasiit : and 
again qdipPl, yipdt keang. gdpi't iinfel:, gdyn-t hchra ; hahi. Lain- 
rintek^ babi pusat^ baht hchni : ko.ii rneralt^ ktm Lulat^ kan. lid tin ; 
layer, layer rinttk, layer pitis, layer licliin. Six to seven people 
play these games, which I hope to describe another time. A sort 
of whist is also played from time to time under the name of main 
trap. At this game a trick is called sapudl ; to sweep the board 
is pukol tani ; and the players who get no tricks at all are said to 
be sold up (kena kbt). — W. S. 


Vocabularies of the Bugilai and Tagota Dialects, British 
New Guinea. By the Rev. htiiES Chalmees, with a brief 
note on the Western Papuan Dialects by Sidney H. Ray. 


1. Tocabulakt of 

Ang'er, -ineligiiamamagana. 
Banana, agi. 

Death, qadala. 

Drink, ngiiiaaa. 

Face, yet. 

Foot, iiiaka. 

Hand, trangqab. 

Head, boierpd. 

House. Mue. 

Hunt (kangaroo), dakaliran. 
Husband, monde. 

Knife, yita. 

Life, traama. 

Moon, kak. 

Neck, gat a. 

No, yu'j. 

Kaka, the Great S[iirit. whos 
Yedo, the spirit of a man. 
Bemor, the place of departed 


THE Buoilai Dialect. 

Noon, yahadafukarne. 

Pool of water (used as mirror), 
angikanitra. 

Star, gntai. 

Stomach, kam. 

Sugar Cane, wala. 

Sun, yahada. 

Taro, hie. 

Throat, nangapa. 

Water, ngi. 

What ? Bt} ndadegapnina. 

Whor nitrala. 

Wife, gifram. 

Tam, gilehea. 

Yes, Ou. 

abode and actions are unknown, 
spirits in the west. 


Bcoii.ai 

One. Tarangesa. (Small finger 
of left hand.) 

Two. Metakinn. (Next finger.) 
Three. Gingimetakiaa. (Middle 
finger.) 

Four. Topea. (Next to middle.) 


NcMEEAL'. 

Five. Mandn. (Thumb.) 

Six. Gabvii. (Wrist.) 

Seven. Traukgirnhe. (Elbow.) 
Eight. Podei. (Shoulder.) 
Nine. Xga)na. (Left Breast.) 
Ten. Bala. (Right Breast.) 
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2. VoCABrLAET OF 

THE Tagota Dialect. 

Ankle, siriuii. 

Xavel, tuinu. 

Armo-uard, htopa. 

INet, jena. 

Arrow, sopara. 

Xo, keican. 

Banana, ion. 

Nose, ini't. 

Beard, inakosamusahiu. 

Paddle, «.. uteara. 

Bird, paroai. 

Paddle, v., aruim. 

Bow, rjar. 

Peace, Iceon. 

Bowl of pipe, aturuka. 

Penis, inakap. 

Boy, /iffio. 

Pig, mituio. 

Breast, pup. 

Pipe, lur. 

Calf of leg. .sara. 

River, arania. 

Canoe, qaoa. 

Road, iiundigum. 

Chest, otaota. 

Run, moroorodara. 

Chief, qae. 

Sandbank, karani. 

Chin, viuqaota. 

Scrotnm. pauta. 

Cloth, koeiasoiii. 

Shallow water, karikatara. 

Come, anomiiiana. 

Shoulders, pauna. 

Cut, as wood, lai'jlii:. 

Sit down, peakaf. 

Dance, snram. 

Stand wp. perarnnt. 

Drink, ienio. 

Stars, dunipa. 

Drum, wnrua. 

Stomach, daina. 

Ear. tnap. 

Stone, tarnaga. 

Eat, jrioistamumu. 

Sugar cane, aiaba. 

Eye, pari. 

Father, sauiki. 

Sun, dari. 

Taro, s'-'se. 

Fight, kuiera. 

Teeth, kaux. 

Fini.shecl. a-anati. 

Thigh, xraika. 

Fire, Jan. 

Throat, snkiapa. 

Foot, iiati. 

Tobacco, sah'pa. 

Forehead, apora. 

Toe, big. piutupxxd lira. 

Frightened, qoea. 

Tomahawk, kahi. 

Girl, kamtiasera. 

Tongue, «o. 

Go. jji-iana. 

Wait, hiijatnra. 

Hair, puna. 

Walk, aincoroxno. 

Head. kaua. 

M ater, manka. 

Hou.se, darimo. 

M ife. snrika. 

Husband, sauogu. 

Oman, moream. 

Knee, icaiiri. 

M ood, fuel, atiati. 

Knife, qiri. 

M rite, ilorodama. 

Lips, toper. 

Xam, rntiLa. 

Mother. qa-,n. 

Moon, hiauo. 

Xes, koe, io. 

Taoota IsriiEpjtL,?. 

One, uradarja. 

Six, nil it if ala nan. 

Two. oiitirja. 

SeV'en, motiuiahurnaxi. 

Three, nan. 

Eight, firnipinan. 

Four, mitiga )iiitiga. 

Xine, itabruian. 

Five, ^iradaija. 

Ten, inotitatan. 
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3. Maipl’a and Xajiac JS'cmeeals. 

One, monou. (Little finorer of Eight, na. (Elbow.) 

left hand.) Isine, ara. (Shoulder.) 

Two, rei're. (Next finger.) Ten, ano. (Neck.) 

Three, ka’qju. (Middle fin- Eleven, ame. (Left breast.) 

ger.) Twelve, ini'kari. (Chest.) 

Four, moreere. (Forefinger.) Thirteen, arnerneliai. (Right 

Five, (lira. (Thumb.) breast.) 

Six, aukora. (IVrist.) Fourteen, ano. (Right side of 

Seven, mirika mnko. (Between neck.) 

wrist and elbow.) 

[In these Tocabularies the vowels are sounded as in German ; 
q = kic or qn in quite.’’] 

4. Note on the Western Papcan Dialects by Sidney 
H. Ray. 

The Bugilai Voeabulavj was obtained by the Rev. James 
Chalmers at a small creek on the mainland of New Guinea, about 
sixteen miles distant from the island of Dauan. The people are 
not often seen, as they have no fixed abode and are sometimes far 
in the bush and at other times nearer the eoa.st. According to 
one account the following tribes are associated with the Bugilai: — 
the Tebatalai, the Wasi, the Beralag, the Gaimalag and the 
Uibalag. Another neeoiint gives the names: — Tabatata, the Bern, 
the Bnzi, the Drapa, the Mat. the Wasi and the lYiba. These 
names are of some interest and possibly connect the jieople with 
those of the Western Islands of Torres Straits.' The terminations 
Ini in Bugilai, Tebatalai, and lay in Beralag, Gaimalag, Uibalag, 
are the words used in the i.slands to denote a clan or tribe. (Saibai, 
Dauan and Western Tribe generally Inii. Eastern Tribe, 4Inrray 
Islands, etc . Ze.) The firet portion of the words Bugilai, Tebatalai, 
Beralag and Gaimalag. show the Saibai' words hag. cheek, faha, 
shoulder, htco. rib, yaima, abscess. This method of naming the 
clans is found also in the IVestern Islands of the Stniits where 
are found the Knlkalaig. Gumulaig. Kauralaig and Badulaig, with 
names derived from kuJka. blood, ganui. body, kanra, ear. and had, 
ulcer. 

Though there is this agreement in the method of naming the 
tribes, the vocabularies of Saibai and Bugilai show verv few 
common words. With the language of the Dabulai, a mainland 
tribe to the east, the Bugilai .shows .some connection and the Dabn 
generally, has more agreement with the language of the Eastern 

' See Etlinograplir of the Western Tribe of Torres Straits.’' br Professor 
A. C. Hacldon in “.fourn. Anthrop. Iiist.,” vol. xix, pp. 207— tiO. 

- Saibai is used as a collective name for the Western Tribe. properlr 

onlv the nime of one island. Ltrammars ami Vocabularies of these dialects 
will be found in " A Study of the Languages of Torres Straits.” by Sidney H. 
Rav and -Vlfred C. Huddon in "Proe. Roy. Irish Academy,” 3rd scries, vol. ii, 
pp. 463-Cil6, and vol iv, pp. 110-373. 
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tribe of the Straits (Murray Islands) than with any of its nearer 
neighbours. This is illu.strated by the following words : — 

Drink ... Bitgilai nji-uaiia, Daha hie-noni. 

Foot . . maka. Daba hiak, Murray Is. mek foot- 

print. 

Hand (palm) .. trank-gab, Dabn tang-kor, Murray Is. taj- 

gal. 

Head ... leneqrf, Dabu hnakut. 

House , . .. rant. Dabn laa. 

Knife .. yita. Dabu ata. 

iMoon . . .. kak, Dabu r^ak. 

Keck ... ., qatai. Sabai katij. 

Koon ... .. yabada-fiikanie. T)ahn ynhada-tiikame-da. 

Sugar-cane ., wala. Dabu wa'a. Saibai geru, Murray Is. 

neru. 

Stomach .. kain, Dabu koui. kaia, Murray Is. kem, 

Sun ... .. yahada, Dabu ijahada. 

Throat ... ,, nangapa. Dabn iitinlnp. 

TVater . .. ngi. Dabu ine. Saibai ni. 

Tes ... an. Dabu ao. Saibai iva, Muntiy Is. icao. 

The Tagota vocabulary was obtained by Eev. James Chalmers at 
a village on the south or right bank of the Fly River about forty- 
five miles distant from the north point of Kiwai Island, in Lat. 8° 
25’ S. and Long. 142" 2S' E. Very little i.s known of the people.' 

The IMaipua numerals were obtained intlie Purari Delta, east of 
the Fly Delta. 

The Tagota language shows some agreement with the language 
which, with dialectical variations, i.s spoken on the island of Kiwai, 
on the adjacent mainland west of the Fly Delta, and on Bampton 
Island.' 

There are also a few ngreeraonts with the Maipua. on the east, 
and with the Dabu and Torres Straits dialects. These are shown 
in the following table : — 

Arrow ... Tagota, i>npnrn, Dabu tahora. 

Bow . . .. gar. Daudai and Saibai gagari. 

Drum .. ., tcartm, Dabu arup, Saibai and Murray 

Is. icarnp. 

Eire jau, Dabu yu, Maipua iaii. 

Forehead ... ,, apora. Saibai partt. 

Knife ... ,. jfi'n. Daudai jriVf. 

River ... .. urut/iu, Daudai oroi/io. 

Star ... diirnpa, Aaipua dnpo. 

■■^un ... .. dart, Kiwai sa/, ilaipua Found 

akso as far east as Cape Posses- 
sion, Toaripi, sare. 

* A brief account of Tagota village and people will be found in the “ Annual 
Report on British l^iew Guinea for 1889-90,” p. -IS X.A. 105, 1.S901 

- In the *■ Study of the Languages of Torres Straits,” these dialects are 
included in the general term Daud’ii. 
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Taro . , . Tagota, sesp. Khvai saso. 

Thigt „ iraH-a, Dandai wjgi. 

Tobacco . . sahopa, Daudai. Saibai siduihn. 

ilurray Is. sukuh, Dabn sakaha. 

Tomahawk kaii. Daudai kahi. 

Woman . . ,, iiioream. Dabu mure. 

Yes ... ('o, Daudai ^'o. Dabu ao. 

With regard to the words given in Bugllai, Tagota, and Maipna 
for the numerals, it is probable that in some cases they are names 
of parts of the body, and not trne numerals. The parts of the 
body touched when counting are indicated in brackets. In ilaipna, 
e.g., the words given for six, ten and twelve, appear in a vocabulary 
of the language’ as o.ukuro, a cane gauntlet (on wrist), ano, the 
shoulder, uukwari, the chest. 

Some of the Bngilai words given as numerals correspond, 
though not exactly, with Dabn names for parts of the body." Cf. : 

Metakina, two, finger next to little finger, with Dabu miitukini, 
middle finger. 

Tupea, four, forefinger, with Dabn tvpi, forefinger. 

Manila, five, thumb, with Dabu mag. thumb. 

(J-ahen. six, wrist, with Dabn gahim, wrist. 

Trankgimhe. seven, elbow, with Dabu tang-kura, elbow. 

Podei, eight, shoulder, with Dabu pader, shoulder-blade. 

Ngama, nine, breast, with Dabn gnani, breast. 

Dala, ten, breast, with Dabu dor, chest. 

These vocabularies confirm what I have elsewhere stated as to 
the great variety of languages in the Western Division of British 
New Guinea.” Some confusion arises through the Vocabularies 
appearing under various names, but it seems possible to distinguish 
the follouing groups; — 

1. Elema (Toaripi or Iilotumotu) about Freshwater Bay. 

The Orokolo between Maclatchie Point and Alele River 
is not very different from the Elema. 

2. 41alpua, in the Purari delta. Vocabularies of Tumu and 

Evorra given by iMr. Bevan* are not very difl'erent. 

3. Daudai, comprising Kiwai and Doniori in the Ely delta, 

Perem (Bampton Island) and coast opposite (Mowat). 

4. Tagota, up the Ely River. 

5. Dabn and Totra. on the coast opposite Saibai. 

6. Miriam, the Eastern Islands of the Torres Straits (Murray 

and Darnley Islands). 

7. Bugihii, coast opposite Dauan. 

8. Saibai, the M'estern Islands of Torres Straits. 

‘ ■“ Annual Eeport on British Xew Guinea for 1893— t,” pp. 120-122. 

’ A Dabu VooabnlarT is given in the " Annual Eeport on Britisli New Guineti 
for 1800-91,” pp. 128-132. 

” " Journ. Antlu'op. Inst.,” vxir. p. 16. 

^ “Toil, Travel anel Diseovery in British New Guinea,” by T. F. Sevan. 
London, 1889. 
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The following short vocahnlaiy exemplifies the differences of 
these dialects : — 


Englisli. 

Head. 

j Sun. 

Moon. 

Stai’. 

i House. 

’Elerna 

arofave 

, . , SO. re 

. . papa.ri 

koru 

, . uvi. 

Orol'olo 

hai'Q 

. . I liore 

. . papare 

kou 

.. uri. 

Matpim 

tiJcu 

. , , dare 

. . ia . . , . 

dop‘> 

.. morea. 

Kiwai 

epiirn 

sot . . 

. . sagana 

gngi 

»• mofo. 

J^owat 

epuriL 

. . ; iicio 

.. gamufio .. 

oroi 

.. mantv. 

Taqota 

liana 

. , i dnrl 

, . niano 

d It r up a 

.. darhno. 

Dahii 

bunl'ut 

. . 1 ifahoda 

. . qah 

piro 

. . , nia. 

Miriam 

l-erem 

. . ' yereger 

. . meh 

iver 

. . ' meta. 

JBvqiJni 

heneqet 

. . ' yahada 

. . kak 

qata> 

.. mar. 

Saibai 

. kiuko 


mvlpahj .. 

tifui 

.. lago. 


Vocabulary of Australian Aborigines in the neighbour- 
hood of Cooktown, North Queensland. By Eichaed 
Phillu'.s, with a note by Sir'XET H. K.tY, 

[The unmarked words were collected by Mr. Phillips. A few 
others collected by Captain Cook. Forster and Captain King hare 
been added for comparison and completeness, and are distinguished 
by the letters c. F, and k. See following note.] 


1. Yocahulary. by Ricuard Pdillu'S. 


Angry (with anger), loohj elect. 
Animal, Minna. 

Ankle [cliongurti C. 

Arms, ngakuol [nro, acfjl, C. 
Astonishment (expression of). 
\jjarcaif ! clierr, cheeco, tut-tut 
C. 

At, of, lee, hi. 

Bag, oonyorm [^cliarngala C. 

Beard, icalar [lecdlar c. icoUah 

K. » 

Belly '[mehiial r. 

Bite, V. dindal. 

Black, mnonie. 

Blood, geinnle. 

Boat, or ship, ulal. 

Breast [coyne c. 

Camp, nanrjoor, yaaint^a. 

Canoe, leanggn, niarakan \j7iari- 
gan c. 

Clay (edible white), gammai. 
Cockatoo (white), iiatid'ir, 
\_u’anda c. 


Cockatoo (black), ngoorah. 

Cockle, clam '\_iiiidagrj c. 

Come hither, kattay-yeurigo, 
[hula, inne C. 

Corroborec. gnonhali-icarralhj . 

Cow or Bullock (animal-tem- 
pi es-wood-w'ith), Minna wallorj 
yedco dca. 

Dead, leony, lieni. 

Disobedient (ears none), milka 
moot. 

Dog, gbla Icotta, kuta C. 

Drink ichuciinta c. 

Drink (beverage), honey. 

Drink (verb imperative), poo- 
tala. 

Ear, milka, [milkah K. 

Ears, \_melea c. 

Earth, hoho ipoapoa C. 

Eat [lAiuta-yatta C, hootina F. 

Eat (imperative), pootaZa. 

Elbow lyeiJewi: K. 

Elder, yaba. 
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Eye [caret’, me-ell k.] 

Eyes, ineel \_meid C. 

Fat her, bajha \_ilanjo c. 

Feathers [teerr K. 

Fingers pno-iiijdlhOh k. 

Fingers (tirst. second, third). 
\_egalhoi.ja c. 

Fingers (little), ngnkif, [eioor- 
nakiJ, nakil c. 

Fire, yoco '< ineanang c. 

Fish, yoyo [ jiuteea C. 

Fly (insectj, inoicee [tahugya. 
chapaun c. 

Foot, tonial \ ieet = eilamal C. 
Forbidden, sacred, tahool. 
Forehead, walloo. 

Friend \jtcheiv K. 

Full, de", dear. 

Go along, atvay, or on, \tatee, 
tahtee K. 

Go dotvn, fiikai. 

Hair, hioaoee "^morye c. iitorreah 

K. 

Hand, mnnyal. 

Hands [_iiiariyid c. 

Head, ritnqntyo [ ir igeeyee C 
Heel [kill'll ror c. 

Huts \jjidrkak K. 

Kangaroo, ka'lar, ii'jaryelhi, u-n- 
ditr, [meutiah K, kanyooroo 
Kill, r. kijoiifal. 

Knees, boonyn, [ponyo c, honyo k 
L eg Ipeegooi-'j'i F. 

Les.s, wanting, minus, inool. 
Liar, wanyau'it nya. 

Lie (or sit), niiupd. 

Lie (tell untruth), iranya-mnir 
Lips, yeenboi’ ' ij, e c. 

Living, ngmnhni'i-yo. 

Loriquet [ perpero. pii-rpier C. 
Man, baina. 

Mangroves, bavra'iarra. 

IMore, go, jO'ira. 

Music, goonhidi. 

Kails (linger), gioUwe [lo'ZA’e C, 
kolke K. 

Kamo, poo-reo. 

Xative cat [ppi'dd c. 

Navel, moidyil [t'ji’lp'ior C, tool- 
pord K. 

VOL. XXVII. 


Neck, ngnkoo [cloomboo C, f. 
Nipple.s, gooyoo [cayo C, coyb- 
hvrrah K. 

None, no, mool. 

Nose, Idoiio, [bonjoo C, einerda. 
poteer k. 

Nose-stick, fahonl [tapool. 

Of, at, bee, hi. 

Paddle c. [peleiiyo C. 

Paint (streaks of white) \ear- 
banda C. 

P.arrot, peeipeer. 

Pigment ■ ledparr k. 

Posterions [booca F. 

Quail n. [kahkee, md'dldr k. 
River, perie. 

Rope. gooinhin [gitrkn C. 

Run, r. diudal. 

Sea-sand, yooal [ijowall, c. 

Shake hands, (hands to it). 

mango naiiga. 

Ship, boat, idal. 

Sit down iJak'H C. 

Sit, lie. niiigid. 

Sky, tyeeree [kere. kearre C. 

Sleep, iraiigo. F pionn c. 

Smooth, maiiiiooii, Imier carrar 

0 . 

Sole of foot, faiivd-Jarjol [I'hn 
mal c. 

Son, yoomonr f jinnnrre c. 

Spear, kalka ' gnlkn, C. 

Spirit, ghost, woii'. 

Stomach, gambool. \_gipp’^ c. 
Stone, iiamhal, i walba c. 

Strike, kill, komifal. 

Sun. ngalnn, Ijpdlnn c. K. 

Talk, words, knko. 

Teeth, niooUr, [m’dfre. mile c, 
molear K. 

Temples, n- lUoo. 

Thighs. k'liiinaH. [comnn c. 
Thumb, mn ngal-kangaroo, , i-boor 
hulga c. 

Toe (great), tamal-ko.ngnroo. 
Toes, ehernh K. 

Tongue, nndar, [inijar C. 

Turtle (male).aor/ec''/(, [pouc/u c. 
Turtle (female), [mamidngn c. 
Wa.ter, pour i. [pourai c. 

L 
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White man, icana. 

With accompanying, full, deor, 
dea. 

Woman, nioonong-ai, [inoobyel c. 
Womera (thyoicing stick), mel- 


pa'rn, ivomeea [inelpairo 
nielpier f. 

Wood, tree, yoko, \_yocou c. 
Yams, gang-a, \)-niaracofu c. 
Younger, kaha. 


PROsorss. 


I, ngayn. 

Thou, nll'udu. 

Thine, of or to thee, nanoo. 
Its, of or to it, naagoo. 


They two, huola. 

What, ana. 

What is your name ? pooree 
nanoo ana ! 


One, nopungo. 
Two, got era. 
Those two, huola. 


XuiiERiti. 

Three, cootn. 

Any number more than three, 
kargoa. 


2. Note hy SiDXET H. Eat. 

Mr. Phillips has not indicated the orthography used in the 
Vocabulary, but it is evidently that common in Australian 
Vocabularies, i.e., English, with o<j=u, ai or ay for e, e or ee for i, 
ou or oie for au, etc. 

This vocabulary is of interest, as it comes from the place where 
Captain Cook and Forster collected the first list of words in an 
Australian language, Cooktown being on the south bank of the 
Endeavour Eiver, where Cook beached bis vessel for repairs in 
1770. Fifty years afterwards, in July, 1820, the Endeavour Eiver 
was visited by Captain King during his survey of the Australian 
Coast. He collected a vocabulary' and compared it with that of 
Cook, showing that the language of the aborigines had changed 
very little during the fifty years’ interval. Mr. Phillips’ Vocabu- 
lary is evidence of similar fixity after a further fifty years' interval. 
The vocabularies of Cook and King were reprinted by Curr in his 
book on the Australian Race.^ Ko new information was then 
available. 

The language of this notice seems to have a considerable range 
southward. Curr gives vocabularies from Weary Bav, Palmer 
River, Granite Range at head of the Mitchell River "and from 
Walsh River.® All these show correspondence with words in this 
vocabulary from the Endeavour River or Cooktown. 

' “ Narrative of a Survey of the Intertropical and Western Coasts of 
Australia,” by Capt. P. P. King. London, 1827, jjp 3G8-369. 

- “■ Tbe Australian Kace,” by E. M. Curr, Melbourne and London, 1886, vol. 
ii, pp. 302-393. ’ 

^ Op, cit., Tol. ii, pp. 394, 395, 398, 414. 
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EndearourE. English, 

or Cooktown. ° 


Other Places. 

icalar 

. . Beard 


Wearv B., G-ranite Ran^e icalla. 

yaamha 

. . Camp 


'Weary B., yamba^ Granite E., yampa. 
Wabk E., yumbthiga. 

maraJcan 

.. Canoe .. 


Granite E., murragan. 

Icattay 

. . Come 


Wearv B., Tcuttui^ Granite E., kufta. 

gota , 

. . Bog 


Palmer K., oota. 

meet . , 

.. Ere 

.. 

Weary B., tneil, Granite R., meet. 

gogo 

. . i Fisk 

1 

" 

Weary B., kooea, Palmer R., oyi, Granite 
R. and Walsh R., ko^yii. 

moapee 

, . ! Hair 


Welsh E., rnoora. 

campoqo 

. . : Head 


Palmer R., ambogo. 

ha Hid 

. . 1 Man (blackfellow) 

i 

Weary B., bumma^ Granite R., pti.mma^ 
Walsh E., lamma. 

nop imqo 

. . ' One 

. . 

Weary B., nobin, Granite R., ni'pun. 

mngal 

. . i Sit . . 


Walsh R., nginna. 

icanr/o 

. . ’ Sleep 


Weary B., iranmgo. 

kalka 

, . Spear (war) 


Weary B., Granite E., Walsh E., Tcidln, 
Palmer E., ulka. 

gifpa 

, , Stomach . . 


Weary B., tepar, Granite 'R.,juppa. 

ngalan 

. . Sun 


Weary B., Granite R., ungarj Walsh K., 
kurrq. 

cooio 

. . Three 


Granite R., kariu. 

htiola 

..Two 


Walsh E., hooUrry, 

K'lhia 

. . White man 


Weary B., tt:angar. 

yoko . , 

. . Wood 


Weary B., Granite E., toko. 


Many of these words have a very much -wider range. 


3. Native Names of Places near Cooktown, by Richard Phillip.^. 


Cooktown, Gangarie. 

Grassy Hill, Go nihil. 

Mount Cook, Wainbur. 

Little Mount Cook, or Olive’s 
Hill, Kaiar. 

Sloping Hill, Guliir. 

Country near Gdbor. Yergoa. 

Peak e.ist of Keating's Gap, 
Yeravarita. 

Mahmie Peak, Kanirindungei-i. 

Peak -west of .same, Tokortokal. 

Xormauby Range. Yangal. 

Table Top Mountain, Kalka- 
oonda. 

Connor’s Knob, Kajpoonda- 
katty. 


Mount near Fullers, Upper 
Endeavonr, Boolhtl. 

Patrick’s Point, Golay. 

Mount Saunders, Milngar. 

Sierra between 3It. Saunders 
and Indian Head, Yaiyoo. 

Indian Head, Yeta. 

Old Mission Station, Cape 
Bedford, Goongoor. 

Xew Mission Station, Cape 
Bedford, Dayda. 

Freshwater lake near Cape 
Bedford. Mkuityil. 

Endeavonr River, Toolga. 

Annan River Yakoor. 


•) 


1 . 
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An Ethnographical Collection from Ecuador. 


Dui:l\g liis expedition to the Great Andes of the Equator not many 
years ago, the -syell-kno-tvn Alpine explorer Mr. Edward Whymper 
made a considerable ethnographical collection, proenred in the 
neighbourhood of Quito and of various other places. The col- 
lection consists chiefly of stone implements and pottery, and has 
been partially figured in Mr. Whymper's book ; but its acquisition 
by the Christy Collection of the British Museum has made it 
possible to study the objects in greater detail. Ecuador is a 
district of peculiar interest, for towards these high valleys con- 
verge the influence of Peru on the one side, and that of C'olombia and 
Central America on the other. Influences from the less civilised 
Indian tribes lying to the east of the Andes are also perceptible, con- 
necting the arts of the North Western peoples with those of the 
Amazon tribes, and the inhabitants of Venezuela, Guiana, and the 
West Indian Islands. Thus, distinct forms of stone axe-heads are 
common to Peru, Ecuador, the Upper and Middle Amazon, Vene- 
zuela. Guiana and the Antilles. Stone implements, pottery 
vessels and such-like objects form an important part of the un- 
written archive' of these regions, and fortunately they are still 
to he found in numbers by those who are in a position to make 
patient search. Few people have used their opportunities better 


Fig I. 



a. 

C. OtOTlll*) 3^, 
e. Otovaln, -^-^, 7 . 
r/ nlalLi, near 37 *^, 

J. Quito. 5^. 


h. Carranqui. 

(f, Cayambe. 3v'-. 
f. Cayambe. 4y 
h. Quero lu.ir Kiol.dinba. 4 
k, Quito. 3 vr 7 . 
m. Cayambe. -ir. 
o. Cayambe. 
q. Penipe. 3j. 
s, Santa Luci.i, Quito 2^-. 


1. Piobamba 4\. 
n. Cayambe. 3*. 
p. Xt-ar Piubamba. 34. 
r. Peiiipo. o. 

(The numeral, in each case denote inches, p. is de.i™ too lon<j between the 
lateral notches and the edge. The butt of I is not quite accurate f 
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tliiva Mr. Whvniper; to almost every specimen he has affixed the 
locality in xvluch it was procured. The objects collected by him 
have therefore a considerable value, and can take their place as 
documents, which may some day be of great use when the blank 
spaces of South American history come to be filled up. The best 
source of information on the arts of the South American peoples 
is Dr. Max Uhle's “ Kultur und Industrie der Siidamerikanischer 
Yolker,” Berlin, 1SS9. 

In view of the exceptional situation of Ecuador, it is not 
surprising that the variety of forms of stone axes should be 
exceptionally large. The contrast with Colombia is in this respect 
very striking. In the accompanying outlines, a number of these 
types are given for purposes of comparison with similar forms 
occui’ring' elsewhere. 

The plain forms. Fig'. I, a and h. occur commonly both in 
Colombia and Peru. They seem to be almost the only Colombian 
forms which cannot be easily traced to a foreign source. The 
type with lateral arms at the butt, represented by Figure c, seems 
to have come from Peru, and is there found both in stone and 
bronze. From Peru it passed into Bolivia, and through Ecuador 
into Colombia. An exactly similar specimen to c, but smaller, 
was dug up two or three years ago. at Higbgate. St. Catherine. 
Jamaica, by Inspector F. S. Church, whose collection was ac- 
quired by the British Museum last year. This is but one of the 
numerous instances of resemblance between types common to the 
Antilles and Ecuador, though, as would be naturally expected, 
these resemblances are most frequent in the islands most acces- 
sible to the South American Continent. 

Form d may be is a variation of c. Here again the depression at 
the butt finds a parallel in a West Indian axe-head in the British 
Museum. Form f> is a beautifully finished example. It belongs 
to a type conjectured by Dr. Uhle to be a late development, and 
which seems to have reached perfection in Ecuador. But in 
Egypt, where forms c and e are both known, e appears to be the 
older. It is found in miniatui-e, and of copper, in Foundation 
Deposits from the IVth Dynasty onwards, and of bronze in a size 
.suitable for practical use. 

Professor Petrie has also discovered this form at Kahun in stone 
and chert, belonging to the Xllth Dynasty. ‘ But whichever form 
is the older, the occvtrrence of both in culture-areas so wide apai t 
as ancient Egypt and Peru would seem to show that one form may 
be a natural development of the other, or that both may have 
developed normally on parallel lines. All the examples of e in 
the collection come from Cayambe. Otovalo and Carranqui. 

Forms / and g have ears of another kind. In / they are raised, 
while in g they are in the same plane as the surface of the axe : 
the obliquity of the butt in g is worthy of notice. Both types 
are represented in the Stubel collection, and g occurs also in Peru.- 

* Petrie, “ Ten years’ disging in Egypt.” Eondon, 18U2, p. 112. 

" Ukle, l.c. Plate XTIIl, Pig, 3. 
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The examples of / are from Quito, Otovalo, Cayambe; of from 
Quito, Cayambe and Penipe. 

Form h, all examples of which are from the neighbourhood of 
Riobamba, has not an exact parallel in Uhle (but of Plate XV, 
Fig. 16). The ears are more sharply cut than in the case of rather 
similar forms, common to Peru and the Antilles. Form j seems 
a tariant of the same type. Form m, with its bulging sides, 
recalls an axe-head from Guiana.' 

The forms h. 1, n, o, are all distinguished by incurved sides. 
Form Z resembles some Peruvian bronze axes. With form p, a 
distinct type is reached, and one which originates, according to 
Dr. Uhle, not in cultured Pern, but among the less civilised 
Indians dwelling on the eastern slopes of the Andes. The method 
of filing out the lateral notches was possibly by means of a cord 
used with sand. On the River Xapo the binding of these axes is 
covered by a thick coating of beeswax-mastic’, ilore than one of 
the figures given by Uhle come from Macas, and were made by 
the Jivaro Indians. The type has had a wide distribution both to 
east and west. In the west it has penetrated Ecuador and Peru, 
iJIr. Whymper’s specimens coming from Riobamba and the neigh- 
bourhood. In the east an extensive trade seems to have existed as 
far as the Middle Amazon and the lower course of its tributaries : 
for in these countries stone for axes was difficult to procure.^ 
It reappears in Venezuela, Guiana (Ira Thurn, Plate X, 3) and 
the Antilles, all of which must have been separate centres of 
production. Although lateral notche.t are known in North 
American axe-heads, this particular method of producing them 
appears to be South American. Dr. Uhle is of opinion that the 
employment of the same technique in the various regions above 
mentioned affords ample proof of cnlture-relationship. 

The stone axe-hammer, r, grooved on three sides only, is of a 
type well represented in North America. It is from Penipe, the 
two examples figured by Ur. Uhle coming from Quito and Rio- 
bamba. The collection also posse.s.ses two double-headed stone 
hammers of smaller size with the groove in the middle. 

Fig. f, from Santa Lucia, near Quito, resembles Uhle’s Fig. 22, 
Plate X^ II, also from Quito, which is called a cutting implement. 
There is a larger stone implement of similar shape, from Minas 
Geraes, Brazil, presented to the British Museum by Sir Joseph 
Hooker, but here the butt is proportionately shorter. 

In Figure No. II, are shown various kituls of pierced axes. 
Forms a-f seem to belong peculiarly to Ecuador. They are 
principally of a serpentine-like green stone, and the position of the 
perforation varies from the neighbourhood of the butt to that of 
the edge. Perforations are usually made from both surfaces, 
meeting in the centre, but often they are almost entirely completed 

' Im Ihum, “ Among the Indians of Guiana.” London, 18S3. Plate X 
Fig. 5 . ’ 

- Sir .T. Evans, ‘‘.Vr.cient Stone Implements.” pp. 170. 171. London 1897. 

^ Uhle, ?.c., p, 44-5. ’ 
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from one side only. Some of these specimens have fair edges, but 
some are so very blunt and yet so heavy and long, as to suggest 

I'm. II. 



a. Otovalo. 3}. 
c. Otovalo. 41 
t*. Cojambe. 3J. 

Sieses, near Cuenca. 3^;%. 
J. Cayambe. 4^. 

1. Guana, near Riobamba. 
n. Otovalo. 44. 
j>. Cayambe. 3. 
r. Otovalo. 24. 



h. Cayambe. 44. 
d. Cayambe. 3f. 
f. Otovalo. 4.,^. 
h. Olalla, near Quito. 4. 
k. Guana, near Riobamba. 2-i°^ 
m. Cuenca, o^u. 
o. Cayambe. 24. 

}. Cayambe. 1^^. 
s. Otovalo. Oj. 


(The numbers following the names indicate the length of each object in 
inches.) 


that they were never intended for catting, but for some other kind of 
work. This is the case with h and/. There is, however, in the 
British Museum a stone axe-blade from Yaldivia, Chile, more than 
12 inches long-, and with the hole only an inch from the butt. 
The type represented by / is supposed by Dr. Uhle to have been 
used for some agricultural purpose, and not as an axe. Mr. 
Whymper's examples are not all perforated cylindrically — 
from one surface only, as seems to have been the case with those 
described by Dr. Uhle. Form d may be a variation of the same 
type. 

The butts of many of these axes and axe-like implements are 
slightly grooved in a longitudinal direction to give them a bettei 
hold on the wooden haft against which they were bound. 

Form e, almost -ivom to a ring, but with one approximately 
straight side, seems to be nothing more than a worn axe-head 
afteiwards used as a hammer. Dr. Uhle,‘ however, appeais to 
give such implements an independent origin. He figures two 
from Tiahuanaco, Bolivia, and two from Quito. Mr. Whymper’s 
examples are from Otovalo. Cayambe, and Carrauqui. 


' L.c. pp. 46-7. 
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The svmmetrical stone rings {cf. Uhle. Plate XIX, Figs. 3-6) 
are only represented by a single specimen from Quito. 

The ornamental form j is not uncommon in Ecuador. It has 
been found in Cayambe. Riobamba, Quito, and the neighbourhood 
of Cuenca. There is one from Tnmbaco in the British llusenm 
( r/. Uhle, Plate XVI, Fig. 23). Form j is an axe of somewhat 
similar shape, of green stone, but very thin and without ornament. 
Form h is of buff-coloured stone and much thicker. 

Form Z from Guana, near Riobamba, is of very thin grey stone. 
There is an identical form in gilt bronze in the British Museum, 
eonjecturally ascrilied to Pindile, near Cuenca. Other shapes 
which occur in bronze at Pindile. but with anofular instead of 
lounded edges, are not repre,sented in the collection. 

Form III, of bronze and with a very thick butt, is represented 
by two e.xamples, one from Loja, the other from Cuenca. Both 
are Peruvian in type. 

Forms ii o are of an uncommon shape (cf. Uhle, Plate XVTI, 
Fig. 5). and were found in Cayambe and Otovalo. The 
peculiarity of having one straight and one curved side is repeated 
in a much less carefully finished West-Indian stone axe in the 
British Museum. The form of the celt figured by Sir John Evans‘ 
is also recalled. The peculiar shape of this celt, from Mennilhorpe, 
Yorkshire, is probably " due to the form of the pebble from which 
it is made.’ Perhaps forms n and o may have had some similar 
origin. Form might have some analogy with n and o. 

The type of axe with a gtoove running all round the butt (Uhle, 
p. 43) has no representative in the collection. 

Fig. II, q, is a curious hollow object of green stone, the use of 
which is not easy to determine. It might be merely a receptacle, 
the mouth of which was closed by some kind of 'stopper ; or it 
might be a cap to be fitted on the end of a stick, c.q.. a drill cap. 
.Small pottery objects of rather similar shape but with holes in the 
ends or sides, have been found in Colombia- and at Jujuy in the 
Argentine Republic. (British Museum.) 

I ig. II, r. is a stone object also of indeterminate use. It is four- 
eided, each side presenting four lobes. Between the lubes and 
crossing each other at right angles are shallow grooves, suggesting 
suspensum on a coid. A similar form occurs in Patagonian hdas 
in the British Museum The present object is smaller, but might 
have been used in the same manner. 

Fig. II, s, is a pestle of white alabaster-like stone, with incised 
ornament at the upper end. 

The small objects in Fig. Ill are interesting, though their u^e 
is uncertain, a, b. r. d are more or less conventionalised birds’ 
heads of green stone, and have flat sides. The average length 
IS a little over one inch It is difficult to suppose them^ amulets, 
as e might have been, because in that case a second hole would 

' '■ Ancit-nt Stone Implements,” p. 136. 

’ I . Restrepo. “ Los CliibcUas.” Bogota, 1895. Atlas, Plate XXXIX 
Fttrs* n IQ ' - J 
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be superflaoiis ; d ni;iy at one time have even laid tln-ee holes. It 
.seems more probable that the second hole was made in order that 
the objects mitrht be fixed steadily to somoThine-. Still tnnrc 
puzzling is j. It also is of n-reeii stone and has a deep groove 
along tlie top, the broader end of which is ju.sr visible in the illus- 
tration. li and j. possiblv also i:i and mav be variations of the 
small anvil-shaped ublect g. which was found at Cayambe. Tliev 
.show no distinct siguis of liavinor been used as implements, and 
seem ill-ada[)ted for Use ns labrets (sf. Uhle. Id- . Plate XIX. 2d. 21.) 

rio ITT. 


t I t 41 V ^ 

lY Al 


Cayamlio 1;. 

( . (^tuvaL >. 1 , 

f. (.'arr iiii^n!. 1 . . 
fi. C.iyrinilx'. 1 i 
/. C'aMiml-p. 

/. ( )t*.n alo. 1 '77. 
n. Quito. 1-T 
j>. Near KiolMinl’n. 1 
r, Olfii^alo. 1- 

(TliC nunil'or-^ tollowiu^r tin* iiarne^ 
inplu*'.) 


r' nuivalf. 1,-. 

'' Cayamla'. 1 i. 

L’a\aiiilH‘‘ 1 
^/. Ivioliaiiil'a. 

/ Oftivai-' 1'. 

.!) 

o. Xoar RL.»hairJia. 1-^-. 

7 . IVnijv. 11 . 

C .a*Kuu[‘ii. I j',-. 

ii'itlii ate iht* length of tlir ohjeet? m 


A nearer resemblance to iMexican Pniliviaii labrets ocenrs in 
f, but then it seems relateil to wliicli is perforated, as if meant 
lor sU'-pensiou. The small animals' heads of different kinds of 
stone, e, p (nc-ar Riobamba') and g. (Peni]>,'), are supposed bv Dr. 
Ulde' to have been pegs oi- hooks for spear-tliiowers This oju'iiion 
' ■■ Int. Ari'idv t'lv Isss," .,-..1 i, pp 207-209 
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isi not shared liy Rc'trepo’ r\ho thinks that they n,ay liaro liet-n 
burnishers or polishers. It is ea.sier to raise objectiuus to both 
these views than to suergest a third. Atratnst the first it niav lie 
urged that stone is not so serviceable a.s bone, which is the common 
material employed hoth in ordinary and in ceremonial tlirowine- 
stick.s on the American Continent; and tliat those forms do nr.r 
occur in the gold models of throwirg-sticks made by the Chibchas 
(but see Bestrepo. Atlas. Plate XIV, Fig o4). Against the 
second it mu.st he pointed out that ilr. Wbymper's specimens elo 
not seem to have been actually used for polisliing. 

Fig. ITT, is also unaccounted for. It is bell-shaped, and of 
crey stone, pierced tlirongh the projection at the uppicr end. The 
base is fiat, and in one side is diilled a conical cavity a.s shown in 
llie illustiation. There is another specimen in the cnllection. 
dilTering in the fact that the drilled cavity is not made on tlie 
same side as the perforation and in having a perl’oiation at the 
base connected with the cavity at the side. A 'lightly larger stone 
object of similar shape, and with similar pierced projection, bur 
without any lateral cavity, and liolh.iwed out from the bu'C up- 
wards, does not throw any light on the purpose for whicli , nitiv 
have been used. ilr. Whyiuper says rliuT this pui'po.'emavhave 
been the sharpening of tools ; Init it would j'erhaps be diliieult to 
point to an analogous instance. 

Fig. III. .s, a small hainl of green stone resembling serpentine 
was piobably some kind of ch.arm : a .second specimen is iitted 
with a silver mount at the wri't. aiid a third has a rt'cTatigle 
iueised on the back. These objects have nitlier a modern apptar- 
ance ; but there is in the Briti'h IMiisonm a similar hand made of 
white hone, wliicli was fotind in a totub tit Arci|Utpa. Perti. 

The pottery in the collection is represented by a number of 
tepical pieces, chiefly interesting iti tis far tis their torm betravs 
the influence of differeiit cultures. Tlitis Fisc 1\'. i? and e. of i-ed 
pottery, ,'ind with circular basef:. .arc not ot a Peruvian tvpe, but 
cotnmoiily occur in Colombia tital Central America. The satin' 
can be .said of the tripod vessel which is entirely blackened by 
tire. In Ecuador tlicse vC'Sels ai'C usuaily found at Socaliambti. 
lldUTa. Latacuiiga, and Biobtimba : but similar three-legged pots 
run tlirough Colombia and Central America to IMe.xico and even 
Inrtber. Speciineiis from Cbiriqui in the British Museum are 
closely analogous, having the same cliaracreristicalb i'ormpd legs. 
Anotlier tripod vessel bi-onght by IMr CVliyni]ier lias very slmi t, 
stumpy legs, and would not appear s'l well adapted for'pl.iclng 
directly upon the tire. 

Fig. /, coai-'cly made of buff pottery, was found in a grave, 
with one of the short-legged tripod pots, a vase with pointed base, 
tind a skull,' Figs ], and i represent the sontherr. or Peruviai'i 


' L.C., p. 157, and Atlas, Plate XXXIX, Fig. 115, a. b. c. 

"Iravels aaiong-t the great .\nile' of tin- lopiator. ’ Lcinloii. 18‘.i2, irero 
274'. ’ I ■ - 

’ Wliviiippv, ] r.. fieiire on p. 2St. 
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infliience. in contradistinction to tlie ]!forthern or Colombian. They 
seem to be Cuzco types. 


Fig. it. 



iMost of the forms illustrated in Dr. Uhle’s admirable coloured 
])lates are represented in the collection, and .some of the liner 
pieces are figured in Mr. Whymper’s book. It is to be hoped that 
further discoveries may throw light on the use of the numeroas 
object.s the purpose of which is still problematical. 

O. INI. D.vlton. 


Formation de la Nation Franpaise. Par Gabriel de Mortillet. 

Paris : Alcan, 1S97. S“. 1530 pp. Price 6 fr. 

This new work ot our distinguished honorary fellow M. Mortillet 
has a very wide scope. In it are discu.ssed all the peoples who. in 
] rehistoric and historic times, have permanently occupied French 
soil, or influenced the growth of the French nation. The varied 
problems compri.sed in this extensive programme are treated in 
four main divisions under the heads of Historical Documents. 
Linguistic Deductions, Pal ethnological Data, and Anthropological 
Documents. In the first of the.se divisions separate chapters are 
devoted to the respective influences of Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, Greeks, Lignrian.s. Iberians, Celts, Gauls and 
Galatians, Romans, and Teutonic tribes. In the second part 
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are four chapters devoted to language, inscriptions, etymology, 
and kindred subjects. In the third part we are taken from the 
precursors of mankind and Pithecanthropus through the stone 
age.s, to the protohistoric times when metals wei'e in general use. 
In the fourth, or anthropological, part the evidence of some of the 
important human remains is considered, among which those of 
the Neanderthal, Laugerie, and Cro-Magnon naturally play a 
prominent part. The numerous woodcuts and maps, most of 
which are well executed, are an attractive feature of the book, 
which is written with the clearness of style for which French 
writers have so enviable a reputation. It is impossible to do 
justice in so short a space to a work which is evidently the result 
of wide-reaching investigation. We may, however, fitly conclude 
by subjoining one of M. Mortillet’s tables of classification, which 
will give some idea of the important nature of the work. 
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Classification Palethxologiquk. 


Temps. 

Ages. 

Pebiodes. 

Epoqttes. 


1 

w 

c 


Meroringieniie. ; 

"'■Vabenieune. 

{Jl’ahen, Pcfs-de-Crrlai^ ) 


o 


Romaine. ' 

Cliarapdolienne. 
(Chatnpdole/it, Sdine-ef-Oi'se.) 


1— t 

du Fer. 

Liigduuienne. 

{LpOil, 




BeiiTrajsienne. 

Setivrau, I'^ih're ) 

O 

3 

u 

05 

0) 

1- 


G^latienne. 

Marnienne. 

{Department de le JIarne.) 

OQ 

o 

.53 

o 



Hallstattienne. 
{Salhfaif, Kavte-A I'frivhe ) 

o 

d 

3 

o 

s. 

p ^ 

clu Bronze. 

Tsiganienne. 

Larnaudienne. 

{Larnaud. Jnra!) 

c? 


Morgieuno. 

{5Iory€Sy vanfon de yavd., S\nss;e^ 





R 0 benb a usi e n !i e . 
{'Rohen'hau'ien^ Zunrh.') 




Ifeolithique. 

Campignyenne. 

( Ca m p np , Seine- Inf {'rie vre.) 





Tardenoisienne. 
{Fh'e-en-Tardcnois, .-J i'^np.) 





Tourassienne. 

{La Tovrasce. Hnnfe^Onronne ) 
Aneien Hiatus. 

m 

3 

o 

*o 

3 

eS 

m 

o 

h 

tc 



MaEdalJnienre. 

(La AladeteiiiP, I^ordoane.) 

1 

de la 

Paleolithique. 

Suhitiveiine. 

(Sot'dre, SffonP'ft-Lou'p.) 

c3 

3 

o 

'p 

Pierre. 

Muu>rLb’ienue 
{Le Aloudi'er. Di/rdo;jne.) 

5 

\ 



Acheulcem.e 
{Sai'ut'Aclu-uf , S online. ') 


j 

: 


Clielleenne. 

{ChelJp^, SehiP^p! -Ain rn‘=‘ ) 

s 



Eolitliique. 

' PuycouniienTie. 

1 {Pvp-Coiirnii, ('(inial.) 

5-1 

i 


' Tlienaysieimc. 

( Th en ap . Lnii'-ef- Ch er . ) 


MM. Ak-an liave done their part with their usual excellence. 
The book forms a volume in the “ Bibliotheque Scientitique 
Internationale." 
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Life in Early Britain. By Bertram C. A. 'Windle. D.Sc . M.D , 

M.A.. F.S.A. London : D. Xutt. 1897. 12nio. 244 pp. 

Published at os. 6J. 

We are not aware of any book so well calculated to give a 
comprehensive view of the various subjects with which it deals 
in .so reasonable a compass as the present admirable little volume. 
Its aim is to place before the reader in a series of essays a brief 
but clear account of the different races which inhaliited this 
country from Prehistoric Times up to the Xorman Concpiest, based 
on the chief relics which each race has left behind it. Thi.s last 
cii.aracteristic it is which lends the book an especial interest and 
Vcilae. School histories and other educational works are most 
unsatisfactory in their treatment of those unwritten documents in 
the form of monuments and antiquities in which these islands are 
so rich. On the other hand professed antiquarian treatises do not 
and cannot come w'ithin the purview of any general educational 
system. It is to books like Dr. Windle’s that we must look 
if these defects are to be remedied and the interest of the young 
awakened to the fact that our history can be perceived as well as 
read, and that the two ways of learning should always be blended 
together. Following an excellent pedagogical maxim, tlie author, 
in his introductory sketch, explains the amount of ground he 
intends to cover, and the .subsequent chapter.s are devoted to the 
tliscu.ssion of Pala?olithic Man, Xeolithic Man. the Bronze Period, 
the Roman Occupation, the Saxon Occupation, Tribal and Village 
Communities, etc. Of these the Bronze Period and the Roman 
Occupation are perhaps most fully treated. The value of the book 
is much enhanced by a map of Roman Britain and by some 
seventy woodcuts. These, and the clear nnconstraiiied style 
employed by the author, prevent any single section from becoming 
tedious. There is a valuable appendix giving the principal Ancient 
Remains in England arranged according to their counties. Thi.s 
is an altogether excellent idea, which should do much to com- 
mend the book to masters of higher forms; for these Remains all 
illn.strate oiijects described in the text. 

In a second appendix a List of Authorities is given, and there is 
a general index. 

The Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 

Oudh. By M . CiiooKE, B.A. 4 vols. (Calcutta, 1896.) 

Forp. stout volumes, making over 2,000 pages altogether, devoted 
exclnsively to the ethnography of a large section of British India, 
may be said, in the slang of the period, almost to “beat the 
record.” In any case Mr. CTooke’s splendid achievement will be 
placed by students of this vast anthropological field on the shelf 
side by side with the standard works of Logan, Brian Hodo-son, 
Dalton, Sherrine, Risley, and other recognised authorities on the 
ethnology of Southern Asia. Although he freely acknowledges 
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his indebtedness to these writers, the work is by no means a mere 
compilation from snch sources, for the information thus brought 
together is everywhere controlled and largely supplemented by 
original research, and a great mass of fresh materials, which 
justify the writer's claim that ‘‘ this book so far differs from any 
previous account of the races of these Provinces that it attempts 
to supply some more detailed information regarding their manners, 
customs, marriage institutions and religion.” (Preface.) 

But it differs also in another and a very important respect. 
The vast body of ethnographic details, which have been collected 
w'ith much patient study amongst a heterogeneous population of 
some fifty millions, amid the author’s multifarious duties as a 
District Officer, have been thoroughly sifted, and are here pre- 
sented to the reader in a form which for systematic arrangement 
and convenience of reference leaves nothing to be desired. All 
general questions, that is, such as concern the natives of India 
as a whole, and independently of their particular tribes or castes, 
are dealt with in a long introduction of over 200 pages, in which 
separate chapters are devoted to the difficult problems connected 
with the “Origin of Caste”; the "Anthropometry” of the 
aboriginal, Dravidian, Aryan and transitional elements ; the "Occu- 
pational Form of Caste,” in which are discussed Mr. J. C Xesfield’s 
views regarding the functional origin of the Caste System : 
“ Tribal Nonieiiclature ” ; “Exogamy”; "Forms of Hindu Mar- 
riage.” By some oversight, which can easily be rectified in future 
editions, a Table of Contents has been omitted, so that the 
student is left to discover for himself the ethnological treasures 
brought together in this valuable Introduction. It is everywhere 
interspersed with copious anthropological data thrown into tabular 
form, the most important being the series of measurements 
supplied by Surgeon-Captain Drake-Brockman ; Mr. E. J. Kitts’ 
supplementary tables reprinted from the " Proceedings of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay ” ; and the averages of 
Cephalic and Nasal Indices, with accompanying remark.s, from 
Mr. Risley's “Castes and Tribes of Bengal." "No evidence.” 
writes thi?, great authority, “ could be more convincing, if anthro- 
pometry has any meaning. The Indian races and tribes in the 
valley of the Ganges from the Afghan frontier to the Bav of 
Bengal are so absolutely intermingled in blood, that it is im- 
possible to discriminate between the skull characteristic of the 
castes or functional guilds which have grown up under Brahmani- 
cal usage.” 

All the rest of Mr. Crooke’s work is occupied with a detailed 
account of the tribes and castes of the North-IYestern Provinces 
and Oudh, and it is here that those consulting these volumes will 
feel specially grateful for the simple arrangement of the materials 
adhered to throughout. The entries are disposed in alphabetical 
order, which is clearly indicated by the names printed in large 
type at the tup of the pages, while the longer articles are again 
disposed in consecutively numbered paragraphs or sections. Thus 
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any name can be at once found fi’om the brief references in the 
“ Caste Index,” where an asterisk shows the cartes which are 
the subject of special articles. This index, which occupies 60 
pages, comprises over 4.000 names, which by any other method 
of arrangement and reference must have filled at least double that 
space. In the same way the “ Subject Index.” which, however, 
might be more copious, is able to give in extremely condensed 
form all the castes or tribes amongst whom any given custom 
may prevail, together with the page where each case is specified. 
Xeedless to say how greatly the comparative study of social 
usages, traditions, religious views and the like is facilitated by 
this plan, by which seven lines, for instance, suffice to give 
reference to as many as thirty tribes, amongst which various 
forms of ancestry worship are prevalent. 

All the more important articles are further provided with inset 
marginal headings, which clearly indicate the subjects dealt with. 
Such are. generally speaking, an explanation, where possible, of 
the tribal or caste name, the origin, ethnical affinities and geo- 
graphical range of the tribe, its traditions, habits and customs, 
superstitions, religious tenets, rites and ceremonies connected 
with births, deaths and marriages, tribal organisation, sub- 
divisions, population, in a word, just that kind of information 
that the student of ethnology would expect to find in a work of 
this sort. Thus, under the entry Biyae, Biar, we read : “ A tribe 
of labourers and cultivators in the Eastern Districts. 1. The 
word Bide means a ‘ seed-bed,’ and it is suggested that this may 
be the origin of the name on account of their occupation, which 
is jirii.cipally rice cultivation, and the construction of tanks and 
embankments. They may possibly be of aboriginal origin, but the 
tribe appears to be very mixed, and while they have to a great 
extent lost the broad nose characteristic of the pure Dnividian 
races, like the Majhwars or Korwas, they are not noticeably different 
in appearance from the Charaars and other menial Hindu castes 
which surround them. . . The idea which at one time pre- 

vailed that they were in some way connected with the great Bhar 
race, seems crouudless. They consider themselves autochthones 
of Pargana Barhar, in Mirzapnr, and have no traditions of emigra- 
tion. They are slight, dark, wiry men, noted for their skill in 
earthwork, and habitually employed on excavations of all kinds ; 
a quiet, rather depressed race, occasionally addicted to petty theft. 
In Mirzapur they have now formed themselves into two endo- 
gamous divisions, the Barhariya, who take their name from 
Pargana Barhar, north of the river Son, and the Dakkhinaha, 
or ‘ Southerners,’ who live south of the river.” and so on for 12 
pages, concluding with a table of their distribution and popula- 
tion according to the Census of 1891. 

There is only one important point to which one might feel 
disposed to object, and that is the extended use of the ethnical 
term “ Dra vidian in this and many other passages, as for instance 
in the article Bhii, : “ There can he little doubt that they [the 
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Bhils] are a branch of the great Dravidian race whicb is found 
along the mountains of Central India, and are akin to the Gonds, 
Kharwars, Manjhis, Cheros, and Santals, who live fai-ther to the 
eastward.” But none of the peoples here mentioned, the Gonds 
alone excepted, appear to he of Dravidian speech. Those that 
have not been Hinduized speak various forms of the Kolarian 
stock language, which differs fundamentally both from Dravidian 
and from Aryan (Sanskrit), and which consequently implies the 
presence in Central India of an autochthonous element distinct both 
from the Aryan and from the Dravidian. But Mr. Crooke nowhere 
takes account of this element, which is in fact absorbed in his 
“ Dravidian,” this term being thus practically extended to all the 
aborigines of non-Aryan descent. He quotes, and presumably 
accepts. Captain Drake-Brockman’s general classification of the 
natives “ under three main divisions, viz., Aryan, Medium and 
Dravidian : the iledium group of which contains a large number 
of castes which form, more or less, an intermediate type, and are 
not capable of being classified strictly under either of the other two 
main groups. The last group I have again sub-divided into two — 
(a) an Hinduized, and (6) an Aboriginal section ” (Introduction, 
xxvii). Dravidian thus becomes equivalent to “ Aboriginal,” an 
arrangement which, as stated, completely ignores the Kolarian 
element, not to speak of a possible and even probable Negrito sub- 
stratum. 

Captain Drake-Brockman is naturally much impressed by the 
remarkable uniformity of physical characters presented by the 
anthropometric tables of bis three divisions, and he considers that 
this uniformity ” tends to prove beyond doubt that the racial 
origin of all must have been similar, and that tho foundation upon 
which the whole caste system in India is based is that of function 
and not upon any real or appreciable difference of blood ” (p. 
xxxiii). In other words Aryans, Dravidians, aud all other natives 
must have had a common origin, because of their present physical 
resemblance.s, and despite of their radically distinct forms of 
speech. Surely such an inference is not warranted. The lan- 
guages are there and cannot be explained away, the less so that 
some (Sanskrit) are known to be of relatively recent introduction, 
and must therefore have come in with later immigrants long after 
the Peninsula had been occupied by other and more primitive 
peoples of different origin. But the present uniformity- of type 
may very well be explained, partly by convergence due to the 
persistent influence of a common environment, and still more by 
the secular interminglings of originally distinct physical stocks. 
In my ‘‘Ethnology” (Chaps, vii and ix) I have endeavoured to 
show how such apparent antagonism between anthropology and 
philology may in most cases be reconciled without neglecting 
either factor in the complex physical and mental constitution of 
man. 

It remains to be stated that the value of this monumental work 
is considerably enhanced by a considerable number of illustrations. 
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wiiicli ‘‘are reproductions of photographs taken at iMi'rzapur by 
Sereeant Wallace, R.E.. of the Rurki College." 

A. H. KE.tXE. 

“Tlte Australasian Anthropological Journal,” in the ilay IN^o. 
1897, contains, amongst otlier articles, “ Anthropometry as applied 
to build up a Powerful Xation ; "Chronology of Egypt from 
Early to Late Times ” ; " Dialects of Anstialia,” by Messrs. Eraser, 
Suttor, etc.: "Ethnology of the Australian Blacks’’; "Medical 
Treatment and Witchcraft of Ansti-alian Blacks.” Mr. Fawcett’s 
three papers — ” Burial Ceremonies of Waw — Wyper Tribe ” ; ‘‘A 
Tradition of the Australian Aborigines " ; ” Questions regarding 
the Morioris ’’ ; " The Earliest Builders.’’ 

“ The American Anthropologist,” in the first four Xos. for 
1897, contains amongst other articles— Tnsayan Totemic Signa- 
tures ” (illustrated'), by J. W. Fewkes ; *• Tell-et-Tin on Lake 
Homs, in the valley of the Orontes,” translated by J. iM. Casano- 
wicz ; “ Scarred Skulls from Florida,” by F. H. Cushing : Tlie 
Hopi in relation to their Plant Environment," by Walter Hough ; 
“ Stone Images from Tarascan Territory, Mexico ” (illustrated), 
by Frederick Starr ; “ Death Masks of Ancient American Pottery ” 
(illustrated), by F. S. Dellenbanght : " The Language used in 
talking of Domestic AnimaL,” hy H C. Bolton (concluded in 
Ho. 4) ; '• Primitive Rope Making in Mexico." by W. J. iMcGee. 

“Revue Menauelle de L’Ecole d’ Anthropologic de Paris, 
in Hos. YI and YII, for 1897, contains : — L. Capitan. — “ Les 
Maladies Par Ralentissement. de la Xutrition," L’Arthristisme^ 
IConrs d’anthropologie pathologique) " ; A. Lefevre — “ Mar.s, 
Dieu Dn Printemps, de I’orao'e et de la fecondite ” ; P.-G. Mabou- 
deau — “ Le Principe du Transformismo ’’ ; L. Capitan — " La 
Station de la Yignette.” 
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The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The following coniinuuieatioa was read by the author, with 
lantern demonstration : — 

“ The Anthropologic.d Features of the External Ear.” By 
A. Keith, Esq., M.D. 

Dr. Garsok, Rrufessor Thase. ilessrs. Holmes, Ti.ms and 
Lewis took part in the discussion, and a vote of thanks co the 

author was passed. 
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On 0*0-^r^LEXI0^■AL UlFFEKEXCLri hJjnt ,i the IkISH isith 

IxnitiFXOi’ri n'ul Exotic Surxames n -^iJtdivelij. By 

Joiix Bf.ddoe, M.D., LL.I>.. F.R.S. 

Thiicgh Grattan and Sir William Wilde Began long ago the 
investigation of the physical characters of the Irish, hut little 
has been done since in that direction until C|uite lately, ■when 
Professor Haddon and Dr. Browne have produced two very 
interesting monographs on the inhabitants of some of the islands 
oh the western coast, Aranmore, Iiiiibofin and Iiiisshark. One 
of the points they bring out is the comparative lightness of the 
iris, vhereas the hair, especially in the latter islands, is generally 
dark. In fact, tliis prevalence of the combination of dark hair 
with ligitt eyes is. as is generally known, an Irish characteristic. 
It oi/curs. however, almost as ccirspicuously in the Scottish 
Highlands and in a less degree in .some parts of Wales, such as 
the liundred of Cemmes in Pembrokeshire, in parts of the West 
of England, as Exmoor and South Devon, in Bretagne and else- 
where. The combination is decidedly uncommon in Germany, 
at least among the true Germans, but comes into comparative 
prominence as one proceeds eastwards, witli tlie increasing pre- 
\ alence of the Slavcmic element. It will hardly do, therefore, 
to accept without question tlie interpretation of it which at 
once .suggests itself, viz , that the light iri.s is the result of 
natural selection in a climate where there is no need of much 
pigment to protect the retina from overmuch or overbright sun- 
.shiiie. Whatever its origin, it has now become a race-character. 

It has occuned to me that it may be of interest to enquire 
liuw far it i.s common to both the two great sections of the Irish 
people I will call these, for the sake of brevity, indigenous 
and exotic respectively ; these names are convenient, and though 
theii coiiectness may easily be impugned, they are every way 
better than those of Gelt ami Saxon, which are too commonly 
employed. 

By indigenous I should mean, if it were possible to separate 
them, the de.scendants of the people wlio were at home in 
Ireland, before the days of Thorgils, and Olaf, and Sigtryg Silk- 
beard and Magnus Barefoot. andbyExoticsthe Danes, Norwegians, 
English, Welsh, Scotch, Huguenots and Palatines who have 
settled theie at various times subseipiently. I shall not now 
enquire how far these indigeme were the descendants of early 
or late invadeis, whether it was to Iberians or Atlanteans, or to 
Gael, that they owed in the mam the type or tvpes wliich they 
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liave transmitted to our own times. I will merely say that 
their ancient poems indicate a diversity of coloiii amoiiy them, 
that the admiration tor fair liairwonld lead one to think that it 
had been common in the late.st conc|uerina tribe, and that 
amalgamation was far from ooinyilete, while the attribution of 
blue eyes and black hair to the handsome l)iarmaid shows that 
that combination existeil, was known and admired. 

Later on. in the middle ages, it is curious that we Iiave, so far 
as I know, no evidence as to tlie prevailing complexion of the 
Irish. iMac Fiihir^'s oft-cpioted deseriptioii of tlu' three elements 
of the indigence, the ilark Firbolgs, the blond Tiiatha Dt-, the 
IMilesians white* of skin, brown of hair, only gives us to iiiider- 
staiid that all these varieties existed, as they did and iiivleed do 
almost everywhere in Europe. There is indeed a stoiy {hut I 
have forgotten whence it comes) of some one meeting witli 
].'eople in a skin-boat off the western coast, who “ had lonp yellow 
hair, lxl:e the Irinh.” (.iiraldiis. who knew both the AVeLsli and 
the Irish, and who lets us know that the former were oi dark 
complexion, lias notliing to say about the Irish from that point 
of view. All we know is that the native Irish weie tall and 
strong, and swift of foot, and some say also comely. 

Dr. Morton, the great American anthropologist, descrihing 
the Irish type as known to him, said eyes and hair light.” it 
is jii'ohahle tliat in his day the Irish emigrants to America canu' 
in larger proportion from the eastern paits of Ireland; moreover 
Morton was a student of tlie dark native American race.* nioi'e 
especially. In Baxter’s great work on the military statistics 
of the Aineiican war. the order of coiiiplexioii is as follows, 
going from the fairest to the daikest — Englishmen, liishmeii. 
Germans, I'nited States men, British Americans. Le.. ( 'anadians, 
etc. The Aiithidponietiic Committee of the Bricisii Associa- 
tion, owing, ill my opinion, to the iinloitunate adoption of an 
artiticial method of classification, asciibe to Ireland more of light 
hair, and less of led and dark hair, than they do to eithei 
England, AVales or Scotland. IMy own ohsei vations, extending 
to about lO/luO persons, show almost eveiywhere a gi cat prepon- 
derance of light eyes, and in most parts of dark hair, the ex- 
ceptions being ill some cases explicable by the yirohabh- yiresence 
of a large exotic eleinent. 

I have said that I would like to make a comparison of tlie 
two elements, the exotie and the indigt-nous, in older to find 
cait vhether the former has taken on anything of this notable 
combination of colour. But of course such a comparison is not 
really practicable There has been constant intermixture of 
blood between tb.e two. during all this period of a thousand 
years ; still, the amalgamation is very far from lieiiig eiiiiiphte. 

M 'i 
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I piiljLished, in my "Eacesof Britain,” the figures for tlie 
upper ami lo^^■er classes respectively of Dublin and Cork : tlie 
difference between them is considerable, but may not be 
altogether an affair of race. 

It'hat we really can do is to institute a comparison lietween 
the bearers of indigenous and those of e.votic surnames. Of 
course the utmost one would be entitled to assert of the latter is 
that tl.ev have some exotic blood in their ancestry, wherea.s 
there is no evidence that the others have any such admixture. 
E\eu that would be too much to assert in every case, as we know 
that si'ine Irishmen, especially within the pale, did adopt, in 
accordance with the law, surnames of English form. Stdl, I 
am dist.osed to think too much has been made of this, though 
such n.aae.s as Eox and Harrington are said to owe their 
fre(.[uency to this kind of translation. 

I L.ive given a wide extent, in making the division, to the 
limits of the exotic class, including in it such names as Mac- 
Auliffe and Cottar, (= McOtter) together with those patrony- 
mics in ilac which are undoubtedly and exclusively Scotch, 
though Ilf course a good case might be made for placing them 
otherwise, on the ground of race. With these come also the 
Angle -Xorman surnames, such as Fitzgerald and Power, though it 
mav very well be that some bearers nf tliese name.s are simply 
descended fruiu Celtic clansmen of these families. A few doubt- 
ful or iu.scrntahle name.s I have put aside altogether. 

I have taken my material from .several different years of the 
files of the -Police Gazette,” in which are published nominal lists, 
of deserters from the aiany, nav^- and maiines. The medical 
officers of the recruiting staff differ of course in their apprecia- 
tion of colour, like tlie rest of ns ; but as they do not hold office 
more than five years, it is ea.sy to arrange the personal eq^uation 
by taking several years at some distance of time from each 
other. The alleged birthplace is given in every case : and I take 
all the natives ot Irelaml of twenty years of age and upwards, 
and di\-ide them into the two categories. The indigenous arc 
more numerous than the exotic in the proportion of about five 
to tluee ; in Ireland generally I think the proportion would be 
.1 little larger, as enlistment goe.s on more freely in some 
ihstrict.s such as Dublin, Belfa.st and Cork, where exotic sur- 
names, and probably exotic strains of blood, more abound. 

Olscrration of Eyc^ ami Hair. 

It may be well to say soroethinn about methods of observation. 
With regard to the hair, there is on the whole more disagree- 
ment than as to the eyes, though one might have expectedlt to 
be otlierwise. The recruiting officers use much the same division.s 
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us I do, and which Topinard has adopted — red, fair liglit. 
iji'own (also called chestnut, neutral or medium^ dark brown 
and black. Different observers give very diffeienr values to 
tliese terms, but by taking several years, the number of observers 
being thus very large, a sort of average is obtained. I dud that 
my own index of nigrescence is a little higher than this average 
would give, for in hasty observations one naturally extends too 
widely the limits of the black and dark brown classes. 

There are two methods of observing iiis-colour, and several 
of classifying the results. The eye may he inspected closely 
and minutely, as Bertilloji does for purposes of identification, so 
tiiat the strhe and central areola are distinctly seen. Tliis 
almost necessitates an elaborate classification, as intermediate 
and mi.xed hues, neither blue nor light grey nor brown. .ipi>eiLi 
very tuimerous and varied. Tlie other plan is to regard the eye 
from a distance of three feet at least, and register the genet al 
siiade of the iris, whether light, neutral or medium, or dark. 
Topinard improves on this, my original plan, by dividing tin- 
light eyes into blue and not blue, so as to give a point of cuiJi- 
parison with Virchow’s division into blue, grey, and brown. 
\'iTchow’s grey is probaldy ecpxivalent to Topinard’s meiii'-iji 
plus his light-not-blue. 

Our recruiting officers follow the second and ea.-<ier plan. 
They seldom use any terms except blue, grey, light, hazel, 
brown, and dark. The first three fall naturally to be classed as 
light, the last three as dark, thus getting rid of the difficulty 
that some folk's hliie.s are other folk’s greys. The dark- 

greys, hazel gieys, etc., which Topinard and I call luediuni- 
mixed or neutral, are divided summarily between the classes ■ 
many of them are called grey, some no doubt are called hazel, 
for not evervhody grasjcs the obvious fact tliat hazel means a 
clear warm brown, like that of a nutshell. Hazel, by ibe way. 
is a rare colour in mo.st parts of Ireland. On the wliole, the 
recruiting results, tliii.s classified, run very uniformly. English 
returns giving usually somewhere about 40 per cent, of dark 
eyes, Irish ones below 40, Scotch about 30. and the Xorth of 
England a less })roportioii tlian the South. 

I liave tabulated the colours of 1,250 native' cfi' Irelaml 
hearing indigenous names, and 800 hearing exotic ones. Tlit 
result.s are in the accompanying table. 

They are not e.xactly what might have been anticipated. 
They are not, that is to say, what ought to result, in the case of 
the exotics, from the union of an equal proportion of indigeiuc 
and of mixed Englishmen and Scotchmen, or indeed from any 
mixlure of that sort, whatever the proportions. The exotics 
come out altogether too light-complexiuiied. Their index <it 
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iHiiiescence is not only much lower than that of the daik 
iiidigemt, but somewhat lower than that of either the Scots or 
the English. The influence of the Scottish element may he 
■shown, pel haps, to some extent in the treCjuency of light hair, 
and that of the English in the reduced fieqnency of the com- 
1 (illation of light eyes and daik hair, and the increase of the 
converse one of dark eyes and light hair. But on the whole the 
most striking result is. that the descendants of the colonists, with 
an Irish cross, have acquired the light eyes proper to the 
country, nut not the dark hair. 

Mole than one possible explanation of tliis fact occurs to me, 
hut I 'vill put forward hut one of them. I: is this, that in the 
erossing of ditferent types a certain condition of instability ls 
produced, which allows an opportunity tor the play of those 
iiiflueiices of media which are powerless, unless through the 
influence of natural selection, to affect established breeds. The 
climate of Ireland, speaking roughly, i« comparatively cool, 
damp, and sunless. These are precisely the climatic conditions 
which aie supposed to lie favourable to blonds. But whereas 
the original Atlantean Irishman was dark, his descendants have 
remained so, in spite of climatic influences, until those influences 
have had freer play allowed them throitcli crossing with aUeii 
blood, (.r datic, .''canJinavian, or ^axon. 
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CoppEK and Brokze ill Cyprus chid South-East Europe. 

By J. L. Myres, M.A., F.s.A., F.B.G.S. 

[■WITH PLATE 3.I.] 

The molueut of the introduction of metallurgy is. in the 
history of any civilisation, a crisis second only in importance to 
the introduction of fire. It is consequently a question of 
fundamental importance in the study of mankind in Europe, 
how, when, and whence copper, bronze, and iron first came into 
common use. 

Obviously the first question is to determine icfu re copper is 
found within the limits, and in the immediate nc-ighhourhood of 
Europe i And for our present purpose it is enough to note that 
Biitain, possibly Scandinavia, Spain. Central Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary, the Urals, Greece (especially Chalcis in 
Eubcea), Cilicia, and Sinai, are. besides Cyprus, the only sources 
which need he considered ; and that of these the first three, 
and the Eussian and Greek areas, may be safely discarded a« 
derivative. 

The Bronze Age strictly must now be divided, almost 
wherever it can he discussed at all, into the age of pure, or 
nearly pure copper, and the subsequent age of copper united 
with tin in a tougher and more serviceable alloy. 

This brings up of course the whole tin question, which goes 
beyond the limits of the present impiiry ; it is enough to note 
that tin is found in the neighbourhood of copper in Britain. 
Spain, and parts of the Central European area ; and that it is 
not found in Cilicia, Cyprus, in Sinai, or Mesopotamia. 

The older statements that there is tin in Crete are anticipa- 
tions, by three centuries, of discoveries which still remain to be 
made. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the question whether 
Cyprus, which probably from the time of the Xllth, and 
certainly from that of the XVlIIth Egyptian Dynasty, to the 
collapse of the Eoman Empire, supplied the coasts of the 
Levant with copper almost to the e.xclusion of any other 
supply, and gave its name to the metal in the Eoman and so in 
the modern world ; may not have even been the first centre 
<jf copper working within the area in cpiestion ; may not, that 
is, hav'e imparted to Asia and to Europe, if not also to Northern 
Africa, the first knowledge of the first metallurgy. 

We should note, to begin with, that in Cyprus, where the 
rich copper ores lie near and even on the surface : where until 
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Eoiiiaii time^ at least tLe interior was densely iorested ; and 
where, as e^■ervwhere in the Levant, forest fire.s are of annual 
occurieiice and great intensity, we have a very likely area for 
the accidental reduction of the metel in the manner .suggested 
of old liy Lucretius. 

Also, that ill tlie absence of native copper, smelting of some 
kind must liave been resorted to from the beginning ; and that 
in fact all the early Cypriote weapons, and all which come here 
under review, have been cast in a mould : though they have 
often been hardened by subsequent hammering. 

The evidence which seems to lead to the conclusion that 
the Cypriote copper was the first worked in the Mediterranean 
area is of several kinds. 

Firstly, The Stone Age is apparentlv not represented in 
Cyprus as a distinct period of long duration. Only one instance 
has occurred hitherto in which the date of an implement can be 
ascertained from the objects which accompany it, and in this 
instance the circumstances indicate a late period of the Bronze 
Age. The second of the five instances which are known, ‘ comes 
from the same neighbourliooil, and so far as tire inadecxuate 
record of the discovery goes, probably from the same necropolis. 
The other two finds were both of casual occurrence. Further 
there is nothing to sliow that the two Xeohthic implements 
alreadv cited are of distinctlv late or abnormal tvpe. 

W e may, therefore, infer that the Copper Age in Cyprus was 
in pair, at least, contempru’ary with tlie later Stone Age else- 
where. On the other hand the copper celts of Cypius long 
retain the quite primitive untianged form,* which is certainly 
suggested by a Xeolithic prototype. Tlii.s looks as if they had 
long co-existed witli Xeolithic celts elsewhere : and conse- 
quently as if no commercial incentive had existed to modify and 
perfect their form. 

Flere comes in a further piece of evidence, namely, a polished 
celt’ in the Ashmolean Museum (probably from 'Meins), the 
general form, the flat .side.s, and nearly rectangular cross section 
of which seem to indicate that it has been definitely fashioned 
in imitation of a copper celt of the Cypriote type. 

decondlv. Tlie Cypriote types of celt aiid dagger blade 
certainly determine the types which prevail on the Svrian coast 
down to the Mykeiiieau Age, and, not improbablv, even later. 
Further, the excavations of Dr. Bliss at Tell-el-Hesy^ in the 
Philistine country, and of Dr. von Luschan at Sinjirli'iii Xortli 
Syria have established the fact that the Syrian eoa^t is very 
largely indebted to Cyprus, within the same early limits, for 

' Cyprus Museum Catalogue,” 1897, p. I."?. ^ Plate XI 1 

^ Plate XI. 2. ■* Plate XI, 3. 
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much of its fine pottery. Several classes of vases, in fact 
which may now he stated with certainty to be Cypriote, are 
found not intreipiently on the mainland sites. And if such 
articles of luxury were being exported from Cyprus, a fortiori 
the copper, whieli abounds in Cyprus, and is, apparently, absent 
on the mainland opposite, must have been exported : in fact, the 
trade in copper probably determined the trade in vases. 

Nor is this class of evidence ciuifiiieil to the Syrian coast. 
Cypriote vases have Iseen found exported to Egypt, and are re- 
presented also by casual finds in the Cvreuaica, in the island of 
Thera, and in South Italy;' and by dated groups at Athens, and at 
Hissarlik. These dated groups all belong, it is true, to the lo.ti r 
Bronze Age, though that from Thera is almost certainly piv- 
Mykentean. 

With regard to Egypt the dated evidence takes us rather 
further back. I have found at Kalop.sida- in Cypriote Bronze 
Age tombs of not very early date, and associated with copper 
implements of not very early type, a most characteristic class 
of small black clay vases with punctured ornament, which are 
well-known in Egypt on the sites of foreign settlements of 
Xllth Dynasty date, but disappear wholly before the foreign 
settlements under the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

This find seems to carry back the existence of copper 
working in Cyprus and the probability of copper exportation 
from Cyprus, at least as far as the twentieth century b.c. (on 
the current Egyptian reckoning) and the inference is confirmed 
by the fact tliat all the native porcelain beads of Cyi>rus at 
Kalopsida, Agfa Paraskevi and on other sites, are imitations of 
a characteristic Xllth Dynasty fabric, even if they are not 
themselves, in some cases, of Egyptian manufacture. 

Thirdly. The collateral argument from the potterv mav 
be carried a stage further back, though not exactly in the same 
form. The characteristic forms of the earliest potterv in 
Cyprus are mainly derived from gourd vessels.’' and the mellow 
colour of a well-used gourd is imitated by a slip of bright red 
clay, hand-polished t<j a lustrous surface ; the characteristic 
ornament, again adapted from that of gourds, consists of varied 
groups of incised lines, and these lines were empliasised and 
preserved by filling them with a white chalky substance : often 
with gypsum, which is very common and accessible in the parts 
of Cyprus where these fabrics are found. 

This polished red ware’* is fouml in all the Bronze Age sites in 
( 'yprus, except in one or two, which are rude and perhaps really 

^ “ Cvprus Museum Catalogue/' pp. 19, 37, 39. 

- “ Journal of Hellenic Studies,” xtu. pp 138 -147. 

Ohnefalsch-Riehter. “ Krpros/' Plates XXXIV-V. Plate XI. 4. 
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Neolithic, thongli no stone implements have been found on 
tliem as vet ; it comes to perfection almost at one step, and 
passes through a long period of magnificence to an even longer 
period of decadence ; and its offshoots exist even at the present 
day. 

In Cyprus this potteiy antedates the actual appearance of 
copper and laoij of couise have nothing whatever to do with it ; 
also, as it is very fragile, it is not likely that it was ever 
exported wholesale ; nor are specimens of it known from 
abroad. 

It is therefore most noteworthy that at Hissarlik. where the 
lowest stratum contains only black glazed pottery, and only very 
rare copper implements (and of these some are of late forms 
and are almost ceitainly admixtures from higher strata), there 
conies in. in the second stratum, and associated with numerous 
copper weapons of Cypriote type, a polished red ware with 
incised and white filled ornament d its forms, however, are 
imitated only partly from Cypriote forms and partly from the 
native forms of the first stratum : in particular they lose sight 
oy degrees of their gourd prototypes, just as one would exjiect 
if our hypjothesis be valid, and they have really nearly reached 
the border of gourd-land. In the same way, and presumalily 
for the same reason, the ornament is distinctly poorer in con- 
ception and in execution, and is contaminated with local and 
non-Cypriote motives. 

A similar red fabric of pottery is found on pre-Myken;ean 
cites in Crete and Thera, at Athens and other places in Greece, 
as well as in pre-Mykentean Malta and Sicily ; and can be 
traced beyond the Dardanelles, and as far as Hungary and 
Iransylvaiiia, and a last reminiscence of it even in the .'^wiss 
lake dwellings. And the incised and white tilled ornament has 
been long and fully recognized as characteristic of the pottery 
"f the earliest Bronze Age in Central Europe.- 

So far as I am aware, however, no actually Cypriote speci- 
mens of the red polished ware have been detected either at 
Hissarlik or in Europe. This may he because thev have not 
been looked fur, but the case is all the stronger if they are absent. 

The coincidence of motive is so close — amounting as it does 
to practical identity — that independent invention is really out 
Ilf the ciuestion, especially where there is so strong an d \>riori 
case for communication one way or the other Iietween the two 
areas. And the incomparable superiority of the Cypriote work, 
coupled with its closer adherence to the archetypal uounl 
forms, makes it practically certain that the fabric and its 
motives were propagated from Cyprus north-westwaids. 

‘ Tlitf XI. = Plate XT, 6. 
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But pot3 so fragile can hardly have been the sole object 
(even if they were the object at all) of commerce over such 
distances, especially considering the very local character of all 
early pottery : for the case of the red polished ware, which is a 
domestic fabric both in Cj'prus and Hissarlik II-lII, is quite 
different from that of the leather-type vases already mentioned 
as probably Cypriote and as found on the coasts of the 
Levant. 

But if the pots themselves were not exported, the knowledge 
of them must have travelled by other means. The only other 
means conceivable is that commerce existed between Cj’prus 
and Hissarlik, and so with South-east Europe. And the ordy 
conceivable object of commerce is the copper, the staple product 
of Cyprus, and the preparation of which presumes so close an 
acquaintance with the manipulation of clav. 

We may compare the close association of nascent bronze 
industry at a later stage with nascent ceramic at Chalcis, at 
Corinth, and in Etruria. 

F ourthly. F urther evidence arises from the forms of the imple- 
ments themselves. The Cj-priote forms remain few and simple, 
the celts in particular showing very little change throughout 
the series. It is true that ruder and more stone celt-like 
implements are occasionally found on European, especially on 
Danubian sites, than any specimens from Cyprus, but they are 
not therefore necessarily prior in time to the Cypriote forms. 

The fact, that the Cypriote forms develop so little, may on 
the other hand be very well due to the abundance of the metal 
and to the scarcity of tin, without which the tougher alloy 
cannot be made, which permits of the slighter built and more 
elaborate forms of the North. The total absence in fact of 
these more elaborate forms, and the late date at which tin- 
bronze becomes common in C}’prus, is strongly against any 
hypothesis that Cyprus was indebted to the North for its know- 
ledge of copper. 

Compare also with the absence of Northern types, and the 
late arrival (jf tin, the late arrival of amber iii Cyprus. It does 
not appear until the end of the Mykeiuean Agcy and is usually 
associated with glass beads of types which are common or 
indigenous in Italy, and at the head of the Adriatic. The 
earliest example is found in a very late Mykenrean tomb 
(Salamis (Eiilvmi), 1896, 27, aml>er bead, Cyprus Museum Cat. 
p. 184, cf. 139). 

Meanwhile, Cyprus does show rare examples of intermediate 
steps toirarJs European forms, which appear to be wanting in 
the North. The prototype of the hammer-ailze is represented 
by an ordinary flat celt, with an oval hole punched through the 
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hinder end,* and the doulde a<lze and axe-cand-adze compound 
types by two such iinpleinents welded together.’ Here the super- 
position of the two halves explain.s the dislocated position of 
the two blades whicli is found in the European example.s, though 
the latter are usually cast in one piece. 

The introduction of copper into Europe was closely followed 
by the establishment of imlependent copper fabrics ; which like 
the Cypriote go back to Neolithic prototypes, and are themselves 
imitated in stone. 

these aie propeilv Itoiimled to the southward hy the 
Ilalkan barrier, specimen^ of them are ■sporadically found 
further south; for example, an axe-aud-adze <if Danubian type 
now in tlie Ashniolean Huseum,’ bought at Phigalia, and so 
stiancteto classical arelueology as tobeieckoued niediteval by its 
discoverei. Such implements occur raielv at Hissarlik, hut 
have not been traced further south on the Asiatic .side. 

That the coiuiuuuicaiiou Vietweeu Cyprus and Hissarlik was 
overland is indicated, in default of better, by three pieces of 
indirect evidence. 

( 1 ) If the communication had been l>y sea, Cypriote types 
would have bieen spiead over the -Egeaii ami over Greece. 
The imperfect state of the evidence does not peimit of a defi- 
nite statement ; but so far as I am aware, Cypriote tt'pes of 
implements do not occur in the Upper .Egean. wliere on the 
other liand Neolithic implements are comparatively freipient. 

The Melian stone-celt, and the pre-lMykena-an copper imple- 
ments of Amorgos indicate .some ciinnectii'ii fuither south; hut 
111 Amoigos the types are all secouduiv, and have developed 
along a distinct line, shaied hy those oi Ciete. 

Tliey are also apparently of much Liter date; for they 
are mure elaborate and specialised iii foim and are associated 
with piinitnl pottery witli naturalistic and curvelinear orna- 
ment. The Mykemeau bronze impleiiieuts are either derived 
from the Amorgiiie, or more akin to noitherii bronze types ; 
while Ciete borrows adzes independently from Egyptian- — 
probably Sinaitie — forms of the Xllth dynasty and onwards. 

( 2 ) If Cyprus had reached the L»avdaiiellfcs I'V sea, nothing 
need have passed by Hissarlik at all — whereas the whole raison 
irefrr of Hissailik is as a station commanding the Harda- 
uelles feny; and combining in its peculiar type of civilisa- 
tiriii eleiiieuts boiroweil almost impaitially from Europe and 
from Asia. This alone exjilains the mixture of Cypriote and 
Iianubiaii tonus ipf j pottery and of implements, and also the 
large proportion of hii'uzr implements among the copper ones. 
(■T) We have a leallv historical. though unfoitunately imdated 
‘ Plate XI. 7 - Plat-e XT, 8. f Plate XI. 9. 
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reference to the existence of this land route, at lea^t eaily as 
Mykeiuean times, in the Catalogue of Trojan allies in the 
Second Book of the “ Iliad.” 

They are arranged in three series, each in geograpliieal order 
radiating outwards from Troy. The first, after giving the 
immediate neighbours of Troy in the Troad, passes into Europe 
hy Lesbos and Abydos, and traverses in turn the Pelasgiaus. the 
Ivikones, the Thracians, and the Ileonians ; that i^, it follows 
the straight road along the north -^hore of the .Egeaii Se.i ; 
thence through L'pper Macedorr. into the ilorawa C’alley ; aud 
so to the Danube. 

The second, starting westwards and omitting Bithynia which 
represents the Thracian incursions of the eighth century, passes 
through Paphlagonia and ends in Armenia and Bontus ; ‘ from 
afar out of Alybe, where is the birthplace of silver."' Com- 
pare with this hint, as helping to fix the date, the wealth of 
silver plate in the Dreat Treasure at Hissarlik. 

The third passes southward, rid Mysia. Matonia (that is 
Lydia) Karia, and ends in Lykia. bVe can hardly doubt that 
it went further; skirting the central plateau of Asia Elinor 
through Pisidia and through Cilicia, and that its goal was Cyprus, 
the copper island. 


^ Ho’r. • I* ’’ 11. 
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Textile Impressiox.s on oii E.vklv ( 'i.ay Vessel /'/'o//; Amokgos. 

By John L. JrrKES, M.A., F.S.A., F.B.G.S. 

[with plate xn.] 

The fragment uf pottery which is the subject of this note and 
of Plate XII was picked up by me in the summer of lS9d, 
together with a number of others of no special interest, on the 
surface of the site of a Bronze Age settlement which lies on the 
north side of the Harbour Bay in the Greek island of Amorgos, 
and a few minutes’ walk from the sea. The site is known as 
(pronounced t~e Viglun). and is mentioned, among a 
number of other Bronze Age sites, by Dr. P. Dtimmler,^ who 
visited Amorgos and e.xcavated there in 1886. 

The site consists of a low mound rising in an uneven cornfield 
and only just too prominent to have escaped being wholly 
ploughed down. Indeed, its lotver part has been a good deal 
degraded, leaving the summit rather steeper than it might 
otherwise have been. All over the undisturbed parts traces of 
A'ery mde dry-stone walls are visible, of the same character as 
those on the conspicuous hill on the south side of the bay above 
the modern harbour village, and elsewhere in the island. 

The whole .site is strewn with fragments of pottery, all, 
S' I far as I could see, of the same local clay, and of very coarse 
hand-made fabric, usually covered with a daik red, lustrous slip 
of rather finer clay, which shows distinct signs of hand- 
polishiiic, but without further ornament. Dr. Dummler has 
described a number of examples from the Bronze Age tombs of 
Amorgos of pottery of light -coloured clay with ornaments in 
lustreless umber paint ; but I found no fragments of this kind 
.it tG) j3iy\ai<;. 

The fragment reproduced in Plate XII formed part of the 
base and the hiwer part of the siile of a large, capacious vessel 
of coarse clay, full of fragments of micaceous schist, calcined 
felspar, and other minerals. 

The clay is luunt to a Viright brick-red, slightly paler in the 
centre : the layer of slip is thin, tine, and of a rather darker red ; 
the base and walls of the ves.-^el aie from | inch to I inch thick 
(■010— -Oi:. m.). 

The ^idc' join the base outside at a distinct angle of about 
12.5b but pass into it by a gentle curve internally ; the base 
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appears, on a cross fracture, to liave been laid down as a flat 
cake tiist, and the sides to have been built up upon this. 

The reiiiaikable feature is that the base bears the clear 
iinpre.ssinn exteiiially of a rush mat, ujion wliich the vc'Sel has 
been foiuied. The mat is of siiiijile coii'Cruction ; from a 
confused knot in the centre emeroes a radial ‘’waip,” so to 
speak, of rushes in j.aiis; the “voof,"' also ot ]iaiis of rushes, is 
\\o\en round and round the centie in simjile alternating texture. 
Tlie rushes of the warp have not kept their strictly radial 
po>ition in the paits further from the centie, imt have been 
drawn to tlie liylit (left on the impre'Sioii), showinp, that, 
either in the weaving or subseipaently, a wiench or circumleren- 
tial strain has been applied to the mat, in the direction of tlie 
hands of a watch. Tlie mat a]iparently ends witlioiit distinct 
rim or binding, and is of about the same diameter as the base of 
tlie vessel : but the impiessioiis aie not (tuite ccincentrie with the 
ba-e. 

There are no traces of impressions on tlie shies of the ]iot. or 
upon the angle itself, so that it is clear that the mat did not 
serve as a mould for the vessel, but merely as its suppoit. 

So far as I am aware, this is the cuily example of ba.?ket-work 
inqiressed upon pottery in this way either irom Aniorgos, or 
from any other pait of the llediterranean area. iMi. .H. 
Holmes has made us familiar with the customary use of textile 
oinamentatioii upon the ’pottery of the Tsoitli Anieiieaii nioiind- 
huihlers ; hut though .schemes and nmtive.s of oinauieiit deii\'e(l 
from textiles are as common in the (.>ld Wo) Id as in the New. the 
actual impressions Jo not seem to have been in vogue anywhere 
except in Ameiica. 

In thi.s instance, too, the motive of the inijues^ioiis can 
hardly have been decoiative. as they ap[iear oiilv on the base, 
which Would he concealed when the vessel was in use. It 
n]i[ieais pi'obalile therefeu'e that the mat thus recorded was used 
eitlier ( 1 ) to prevent the ve.sscl from sticking to the ground, while 
drying or in the kiln, or el.-^e (2) during the actual manufactuie 
ot the vessel. TTie former ( 1 ) is less lik'ely, as a layer of un- 
woven ruslies wuuld have served at the ilryiuu stage, and in the 
kiln the charred fibres would almost certainly have left stains 
on the vessel, wliieli are actually absent. b>ii the other band 
(2), small vissels can lie liandled upon a level suitaie witimut 
nuicli fear of distortion; but a jar of the size of this specimen, 
with abase of some 10 inches ("J.o m) diameter and walls of 
considerable thickness, would certainly be so heavy that u could 
not be turned round, at the couveuieuce of the potter, wdtliout 
great risk of distortion. 

If, however, its foundation were laid on a circular mat of the size 
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(if the intended base, and with a slightly thicker knot in the centre, 
as in this instance, close or continuous contact with the ground 
would be a^'(Jided, and the central pivot would to some degree 
supply the place of a turn-table or potter's wheel. If this mat 
and the vessel upon it had been subjected to manipulation of 
this kind, tlie lateral bending of the radial ruslies, already 
described as due to a circumferential strain, would also be very 
completely accounted for. 

The specimen has been presented to the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, and a east of the impressions to the Pitt-Eivers 
Museum. 
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Due Duk and oiher Customs a-s firnns of Expeessiox of Uit 
Melaxesiaxs’ Intellectual Life. i>v Geaf v. Pfeil. 

When after a lengthy interconrse 'sviih the Kanaka of that part 
of Melanesia which to-day we call the Bisniarek Aieliipelago, 
the European has learned to some extent to know and to 
understand the habit.s of the natives amouo whom he live.s, he 
is particularly struck hy one feature whicli i.s so proiuinent 
that in a great measure it forms the key-note of that very 
]ieculiar composition which we call tlie native character. It is 
the strongly apparent de.sire towards physical and psychical 
seclusion. WTiere the native has heen left entirely, or neaily 
so, to himself; where he has not heen obliged to yield to llie 
European’s coercive intiuence, he cvill try his utmost to confine 
Ids intercourse to his own family anil to the very next villages, 
tvitli whose inhabitants he is piuhahly connected by ties of 
blood. Any person from a village removed beyond the small 
district which the Kanaka look.s upon as his home he considers 
a stranger, and conseipiently an enemy. Tliis feeding might be 
justified if extended towards the intun.hng white man, luit is 
ditficult to understand when enteitaiiied towards neaily all 
individuals of the same rac-e, provided the distance wliich 
separates their respiective villages exceed that which can be 
accomplished in an ea^y raniMe. It is ditficult to .^ay whether 
fear is the mot of this strange disjiusition, or whether the 
continued practice of seclusion has hied n]i in the Kanaka that 
constant .suspicious fear which never for a minute permits 
him to lose control over himself. It is probable that bcitli 
tendencies are innate to tlie Kanaka, and that his character 
as we now observe it is merely the result of their comlniied 
eifect prolonged through ages. 

AVe can cleaily distinguish a psychical and physical direction 
in this tendency towards seclusion, the extreme end of each 
being strongly marked. iMore diffienlt would it be to trace the 
line from which these two liranclies take their depaiture. 

The Kanaka wdiu is not yet influenced by civiliMition hates 
stranger^, in whom he sees only enemies. Xo woinler he trie.s 
to have as little comuinnication with them as po5.-.ible. The 
habit of cannibalism, which is still practised to a great extent in 
this part of the world, may be explained as an emphasis on their 
abhorrence of the stranger, whom they wish to exterminate. 
Tliis habit may also he considered the extn me point of phvsical 
seclusion. Towards the black it is still kept up in its aggressive 
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I'jrm.in so far that no Kanaka may. Avitliout risk of life, attempt 
to visit the ilistiii.'t of a tiihe with which his own is not on 
distinctly frieiidlv terms. Petore the power of the white man 
Lad het'onie snfticientlv estahli.-hed. that attoTessive inclination 
\\a' aPo diiected auani't him. and many white men hecajiie itf 
\ ictiiiis. Since the Kanaka has heeii taught that the white 
intruder hfC'cmes the iiioie di^anieeahle the moie he i.s lepnlseil, 
he ha'- contented liini'clf with tiearing his pre.-'cnce as a 
nece=sarv evil, which puesents as extemiatina' circtim.-tauce 
tlie inf oduetioii ot a mimher ot articles whic-h, thciigh not 
saictl>' neces.saiv in ihi m.-elves, arc yet agieeahle additions to 
life's comfort. If thn.s we mav consider tliat. so far as our 
iuiiueiice reaches, cve have in --ome nieasuie at least heen aide 
to diminish the Kanaka's phc'-ical seclusion, we must confes.s 
tiiat It has up till now heen iierfectly iiupossihle to remove tlie 
latiier ivhich he has eivcted l.ietw eeii hi.-- iiiiier self and those 
wild suriouiicl him. Plow little piogiess we have made in tin’s 
direction may be gleaned fiom the fact that, in spite of the 
'Uong mateiiali'tic tendency of the Kanaka, we have not yet 
heen aide to teach him to look tijiou any of the productions of 
our maiiufartiunig iiiiiiftiy as a iic-( c-ssitv. Pie likes our 
hatehets. our /o/v/Aov/. wire, etc. Pie would. Lowes er. gladlv 
di-'peiise vith any cif those aiii-des, even vcitli matches, if 
thvoi'gh this saciifiee he coul<l nd himself of tlie p-reseiice of 
the hated cihite man. There is only on,^ thing the loss of 
which Ainuld draw a teat fre-m tin sliallow ivcdl of his eves — 
Anieiican tid-ac' C). Alcohol and stigai ]'c-"e's no allurements for 
him , only the narcc-tic weed seems to pi.i-scs.s the charm to soothe 
the savage Kanaka .s breast. "We liaw maiiv instances to pri-ve 
this. If we look at other parts of the world which have only 
heen opened to trade witliin memoiy of man we hud that 
clothing of Some soit lias been adoptisl hv the savages, if not 
from veant of it or from a sen.se of deceiicv. sn at least from a 
ilc^iie f.f nriiaii ent. In the Archipndago we compel the native 
111 cover hi- uiil.edness, and lorce him, in a wav, to hecome the 
jiurchaser ot our c- Uiin manufactnies. "When we visit him in 
lus village on the coast, or among the moumaiiis, we find that 
he hii.s Tint his loiii-clotli a^ide and resumed his aceustomeil 
nakedne.ss. hen Lifiourers return to their home.s thev hriii"- 
with them clothes, hatehets, ami otlier goods thev liave reeeived 
for the money due to them as wages. The hoxes containing 
these articles aie immediately pdandeieil hy the men’s redatives 
o. cc'-villagers ; the articles are worn for a while as grote-cpie 
o.namem, and then thrown aside, with excepition of tluGiateliets 
the supeiioiity of which over the old stone or shell tool has 
becoim geiieralU known and aekuowdedged. 
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This fact, that oiir traJiiiii uoolIs have not been able to fetnjc 
the Kanaka’s avaiice fiiither than thev leave, may be lookt-.l 
npciii as a proof of both the physical and psychical seclusion, in 
so far, as the desire to jiossess these geiods has not led to a iiioie 
general intercourse between tlie two races, vliich in its tuin 
might lead to a better mutual undeistanding. I ha\'e alluded 
to the difficulty we find in pointing to the spot vhere the 
physical and psychical branches of the Kanaka's desire foi 
seclusion part asiindci, but have always thought that this 
peculiar passive lesisiance to a new .slia|ie of wealtli was a gool 
niarkstone between the two extremes, one of which, as we have 
seen, finds its expression in the disgusting haliil of c luuibalism. 
As a further illustration of the extent to which the Kaiudta 
carries his physical seclusion, I may state that that part of the 
Gazelle-peniii'ula which is known to u.s. tlirmgh only thinlv 
peopled, is divided in m.i less than twenty districts, in each nf 
which another dialect ot the same language is spoken, all of 
winch ditter so much that, while tlie iuhabitaiits of two 
iieighl louring districts may still converse together, tho>e of 
localities further removed from each other have difficulty in 
making tlieniselvcs undei.slood when they hapjieii to meet. 

i’ar more ditfieult to define, luit also move interesting to 
study, is the Kanaka’s psychical seclusion. It might hi* argued 
that the raeLd diflereiiees are so gicat th.tt a ri-.il uiidemtandii g 
between the Kanaka and the Euiopeaii cannot he airived at. 
If tliat Were the case, the ch.iiaeter of tlie Atiicaii iicgri.i would 
or ought to remain as uniniclligilik- to us as chat of tie- 
Kanaka. We find, however, that we can easily lead tlie negro 
when once We liave gained Ins conffilenec, which tin* Kanak,i 
seems eiitirelv unable to bestow. His di'-tru't. suspieduu. and 
tear is not alone directed towards the white, but rdso against 
his own kindred ; and tile loud. jovoU' comiiiunioutii eiie^s wliii h 
is an agreeaiile di-tingnishing feature in the negro character 
1' utterly wanting in that lil the K.iuaka. Their couiieils are 
held 111 the dai'ke-'t. remoto'..t [lart of tbe buest; and evtui here 
their Conversation is carried on in an uiuleitone, and suspended 
the instant a newcomer appe.iis. Their fc-tivuies, tliougli 
noisy enough, are void of the sound of genuine mirth ; and innate 
fear of some dark, ever-]uvsent, imisible d. iiiger never permi’s 
the Kanaka to lose eontrol ovei hiiuself for niic' instant. oi to 
yield to the promptings of suftei' emotions, which he has ['eiliaiu 
long foi'gotten to harbour His nmutored mind is unable to 
give shape to bis sini'ter appiele-ii'ioii, nr. better, to rea'ou that 
sujipos’itd bitiiger out of existence; and his imagination, alwavs 
more active than his retleelion. iills the world with iu\ i'iole 
beings gilted with tlie power and the will to do him harm. 
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His inateritilistic turn of mind interprets all supposed actions 
o: ilie .'•jiiiits as the ('Xpiessiun nf a dasiiv ti> he fultilled hyliiiii ; 
,-nd as he is unahle to distinunidi hetween cause and effect, 
neailv everv e^ent of Avhicli the oriLtin is nut at once apparent, 
is attiilaited to the acency of a s[.uit, and looked upon as a 
( liDULUiULatiou frcin them. He hears their voice in the sonoh 
of the tvind, in the thuinlerino hreakers of the sea, in the 
r’.stlino of the fullnie leaf ; ami the fre<juent shocks fjf earth- 
'.[uake, -which indicate the ever dimiidshine thioes of Xatme’s 
niiehiie-t inaiiifestatioii. are to hiiii hut expiv.s-ioii' of discontent 
of some aneies-ivelv-incliued spirits. These repuire continual 
lu'ispatiati'in. not that they mav do good, hut that they may 
h ave ev'.l muloue. TVhen a Kaiudni hears a noise he cannot 
.at once iiiterpaet. he knows that a sphit is pi’.sejng by. Looking 
iu his siip|osel dilection he says “ f 7 "/. 7 pc'’ “Are you 
hringing ai} thing G’ This e.xpreesii'in coineys at the same 
time an invitation to stay and to paitake of what is going to be 
brought or what may alread.v lie present. His imaninatiou 
decHives him into hearing an an.-.wei — " J/'oV.” ‘-Yes. indeed'"; 
upon which he re[lie.s •* fV, y' -(.'ome." "We cannot -svonder, 
I'tcer the toi'i going, uhcii we <lisco\er the endeavour on jsait of 
the Kanaka to surround most of his actieuis with a decree of 
'oi.iecy, and when xve find that he po^^esses customs shrouded 
iu a mysterionsiiess whii.h the Kanaka hinmelf can or will not 
exphiiii, and which uinst remain totally unintelligiljle to the 
Kuiopean. (.'lie of these cnstoins which the visitor in these 
pait' often finds an ojiportunity to witne.ss. and cd which a part 
h-i.s otten been deserihed, is the Ituk link. It is -well known 
•■ s a nia-keil diince; but to my knowledge the various ramifi- 
'■ations of this peculiar institution, together with the Eineth and 
IMaraw'ot, hax-e not yet tonnd vei-y careful attention. TYe niav 
not 111; tar wrong if we assume tliut in the heginning the Huk 
I Hik cereiiioiiy was notliiiig hut another expiression of the 
Kanaka s seclusix e inclinations and of the worship of deceased 
ancestois. A few- 'persons cluhhed together and assumed a 
li’iask to frighten other.s from eiitei'ing their teiritoi-y ami 
w itiie.'.'.ing their I ii'i iceedi ngs. heu t hei e w'ei'e no mol e st ra ngei s 

to tiighteii, the club uiember.s found tliat their affected seci-eey 
ten.ded to inspire awe into the nieniher.s of their ow-n family anil 
tiiiie, whii.h jieihapis had grown numerous enough to permit a 
renew-eil seclusim, iu so far as only certain individuals were 
allowed to beemue inembers of the cluh. The awe w-hich the 
I lull inspired pu'ohalily invested its memhers with a degree of 
authority which came to be coveted, .so that applications for 
ailmi.^sion became frepnont. The strong materialistic instinct 
ot the Kanaka was not slow to turn this fact to account and 
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admission was only granted to those who could afford to pay 
handsomely for the privilege. lYheit once it was discovered 
that the cluh might be made a source of emolument, it would 
be deepdy wronging the Kanaka character to think that he 
Would have confined himself to tlie collecting of the com- 
paratively small entrance fee of new members when new and 
effective methods could he devised hy which every member of 
the club might draw a comfortable little income witliout being 
under the unpleasant necessity of doing moie work than is 
absolutely indispensihle, even for the laziest Kanaka. 

Only men were admitted into the club, and it was thus easy 
to Itlackmail the women of the trilie, who, by the customs of 
the people, enjoy full possession of their own earnings. Being 
harder workers than the men they soon acipiire property ; 
and as there is no legitimate way of turning this stream of 
increasing prosperity into the men’s pockets, the l)uk lJuk 
offers a very good means of preventing unfair accuniulntioii 
of wealth in the hands of the women. To increase the club’s 
autliority and give effect to its Iduckmailiiig system it had 
to be shrouiled with a new veil of mystic ceremonies. TVomeu 
were thus forbidden to come anvwliere near the spot where 
the Duk L)uk members assemble. If an unfortunate woman 
happened to see the Duk Duk, i.c. the wearers of the mask, 
she was fined a ceitain tiuantity of ilm-urnt. At all times the 
Duk Duk would suddenly appear, mostly, however, during the 
harvest season, l.iecause then tlie women hud to he at work 
in the tields, and going to and fro, and tliey were then aDn 
mostly well supiiiied with deuvrea, the proceeds of the sale of 
their agricultund productions. It would have been a source of 
grave suspicion had the hlaekmad system been directed against 
women only. To extend it also over men became easy euougli, 
when the tribe had grown so numerous that not all the men 
could be members of the club, or when the meuiber.s laid so 
increased in iinmher that m-w admissions would have un- 
pleasantly reduced their income. BeiTiaps the natural seclu- 
sive teinleiicy also came into play again. Tims aDo men, not 
members, were made trihiitary; hut as it proved more difneiilt 
ti.i wrest ilif'in-'/ tiom thmu they were let off with a series of 
blows which, however well laid on, were nothing compared 1 1 
tlie luSs of even a small i[Uaiititv of the worshipjied slmll coin. 
Thus in conihiiiing the effects of the Kanaka's natural bent for 
physical and intellectual solitude and his strong materialistic 
disposition, we ex]iluin easily the two l)uk Duk characteristics, 
which at once strike the beholder— the fear of the women and 
the beating of the men. 

It is but natural that when once the Duk Duk had gained a 
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certain amount of influenr-e or even power, •^onie iiuliviiluals. in 
the tir^t in.■^t nice piooalily nieinher^ ot the L)uk iHik, atterwanP 
also not meinoei's, should liave tried to make tiiat power 
sill ■;er\'ie‘Ut to their own interests. At hi'st the I)uk l)uk 
hlackniaiied tho.se who Were enemies to memhers ot the cluh : 
later on tho^e who^e enemies paid for li.ivine them lohlied, and 
oradiiaily tlie Ihik Puk assumed tlie character of a trihimal, not 
in the eense that hv his verdict he had to e'tahli'h riyht and 
wroiio-. liiit as a power with sutlicieiit intluence to enjoin peace 
on contendiiio- parties. 

It thus the l>uk Duk liad gradiiallv risen into a position 
which it leyitired tact and shiewdness to maintain, it hecanie 
evident th.it not every niein'oer could lie allowed to wield its 
power indiscriminately in his own interest. It hecame iieces- 
sarv to }ilace tint influence into one hand, which, thoueh 
perhap.s coirupt, upheld at least tlie prestige of the club. It 
was not nece.ssarily. lau most likelv. the inventor of the club 
or his descend, lilt who was invested with the pivroyitive to call 
out the Puk Ihik, a pxivile.ce which lie succeeded in reserving 
for himself and his de-,i'end,ints after him. To-d ly only certain 
individuals are entitled ti.i calliii" the I.)uk Pnk. and we have 
thus amongst a perfectlv .savaye race a peeuli.ir instance of 
protection of intellectual property and of a well accentuated 
entail. 

Tlie l)uk Puk, which appears with a certain regularity hut 
onlv with the full moon, skips about for three davs, while the 
litetinie of the Puk Puk winch lias been called up oil a special 
occasion .seerms to be limited tc) a few liours. 

Apart from the utilitarian ].ur[Mi-es wliieli the Puk Puk 
has to .Serve, it is the means of sutlsfyinp' the metaphysical 
desiie wliicli. as we have seen, i.s so stionulv devel"ped in the 
Kanaka. The members of the Puk Puk celebrite ceitain 
feasts of veiy mysterious character, and it is not vet qiiite clear 
liow they are rminected witli the Puk Puk. how thev 
originated, and what they poitend. One of these feasts, thonyh 
in some way coiiueeted witli the 1 Mdc I'uk, is (piile an 
iiidepeiideiit institutinn. and i.s called £i III til. At ceit.iiii 
S'CLS'iiis ni the year — tlie intei'vals seem to be irrcu’ular — a 
number of people, members of tlie lOuk Puk. uatlier in a remote 
]iart of the forest at the call of the yierson wlm is entitled to 
lull up the Puk T)uk, and who is on this aceoiiut called its 
owner. 

In the dense bush they Imild huts, which tliev surround 
with a railiny or fence of leeds so clo.sidv joined that it is 
dittieiilt to pee]i tlii'ouyli tlie chinks. The lints are built snuare 
and the walls yilastered with clay and whitewashed. On the 
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M'liite grouiiil (if tliese walls the artist of tlie tribe jiaiiits most 
(/urious figures. One of tliem le.seiiibles a crocodile on high legs, 
with the tail rolled iqi like a Law.ser ; the other leniinds the 
European spectator of a iiioiikeT, a very striking circumstance 
and proof of a highly developed imagination otr part of the 
Xanaka, liecause no nionkev exists itr that ]iait of the world of 
which the Kanaka can po-^sibly have any knowledge. 

A third figure resenddes the ca>iiary, a bird with which the 
natives are familiar. h)ir some of the largest trees outside of 
the fence utlier figures are diawii. Oirc represents a stinging 
raytish in the act of biting into a hriinair arm. Some more 
arms and snakes are painted on another tree, and on a third we 
find two Very curious shajieless figures, which represerrt trvo 
evil s]'irits: they are called Tviumji'u arnl ififu I'niijeivc. ho 

and wliat the'^e spirits are and what tliev di.i the Xanakii will not, 
or cannot, explain. They nrerely say that they are spirits of 
departed pf'ople. This i-^ arn.ither of many ]it'o(.)fs that the 
Kanakas believe in an existence after death, hut would also 
prove again their sinister dispositioir, which leads them to 
think that even pei.iple whom they knew ilining their lifetime, 
with whom thev were on friendly teiins or e\en I'elated. assume 
the shape of an eneniy i^o soon as tliev Ic.ive their human 
friends and enter intii the ranks of spii’its. Tins fenced-in 
group of lints is accessible only to niembcis of the Duk Drdc. 
Aiiyb(.idv happening upon it riiuiwares is fined heavily, and as a 
direction in which the " Tuenin" lies is well known, ncihody 
ventures thither. Tire festivities celebrated Iiere are ot a \eiy 
peculiar ebaraeter. I do not think that any European would be 
adriiitted to a really important (.me, and only the niembers are 
infiirmed of the dav fixed for any festi\ity. I only once 
sueceedetl in hribing an infiiieiitial man to piocui'e admittance 
tor me, and sliould ]'o>sibly not have .■succeeded then had not 
niv official jiosition add('(l weight to my (/'i /(v/, ;r(-.~iipp(iited 
lepiiest. J fetd coiivin ed that e\eii then 1 was only j'eimitted 
to witness a niinor affair. About twenty men sijiiatted on the 
ground in a seliiicinle with their face.- turned towards the 
painted hous('s. All were silent; and iny gr.idte sulidiiing his 
own Voice to a whi-t'er. eiijoineii silence oii 111“. He then sat 
dowui before the other members w'itli bis back turned towaials 
tliein. After a wldle a basket containing nil kinds of victuals 
was placed Indore him. the leader of the feast. He rose 
murmuriiig a h'W iiieom]ire]ieitsible word- roer the contents of 
the basket, and ste]i]iing towards the other men, who now also 
had risen, he held eeitain kinds of food up to the mouth and 
nose of each individual. accom]ian\ irg the action with soiik' 
iiK.ire words in an inaudible voice. He then replaced the food 
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in tlie basket. When he had finished the round, the basket 
teas taken away, and all the miests sat down again. The silent 
meeting was then cintiimed for an indefinite period. From 
that inomeiit, to each of those pireseiit that kind of food is 
rendered fanihn (that is. forbidden) which had been held up to 
his mouth. The taiaha lasts perhaps for a month, perhaps even 
a wear, and it is not alone food which is thus tainhaed, but also 
other olijeets — certain actions, or even words. Thus it may be 
made ta-nha to wear a certain kind of ornament, to sleep 
inside a house, or to pronounce ceitain woids or names. It 
is remarkable that the latter habit forms a curious parallel to 
the custom called - 4 /o/( 7/u of the Zulus. During this peiiod 
of fniaha the partici)iatois are subject to a certain control. 
After certain irregular intervals — which .seem to be connected 
with the phases of the moon — they meet again at the “ Toraiu,'’ 
from which they march in a processi(.in all round the neigdibour- 
huod. Without aiiv kind of dress — instead of which they 
assume a grotesque war-paint — we discover in it the snake 
designs drawn on the trees before the “ Torow. " — they walk in 
Indian file. Under the right armpit thev wear a plaited mat 
bag, from which a reed witli a bushy vhisp projects upwards 
ami backwards. After a certain numl.ier of steps they all 
simultaneously slayi their naked thighs, producing a noise 
audifile at some distance. The whole ceremi,iny de.scribed as the 
Enoth eauiiot be explained upon the basis of the Kanaka’s 
iiiuterialisiu : but if the people attacli any special significance to 
the EuoJli, wliicli is doul.itful, they can certainly not clearly 
define it. The great repugnance they show to giving any 
infown.ition, aicl the ddficulty the Fumpeau experiences to 
witness these ceremonies regularly, renders it no easy task to 
e-Vplaiu the origin of the custom. We can, however, not go 
c'eU'v fai wrong it we s^eek an explanation in the character of tlie 
Kanaka, in whuli fear and distrust are coupled with gross 
iiiatmialmm. It is, therefore, not at all luilikely that, as the 
] Hik Duk is a means of extracting material advantages from 
mankind, the Eiveth is a method of propitiating the spirits to 
avert evil. Another most remarkable feast is the Marairof. 
That the Kiinakas attach most importance to it mav be gathered 
from the fact that it is celebrateil only at verv long intervals. 
Ill iSS'.i it was for the first time heheld hy Furopeans. 
Kanakas who otherwise would scarcely care to meet give up all 
ho.stile feeling for the time, and at the Marairut an omnium 
iliijlirrum takes place which sliuws that, although tlie desire for 
seclusion is an olistacle to all traffic, there are vet ties between 
tlie ))o )ple that prove their consanguinity. From the scant 
inforuiatioii it was pos-ible to collect it would seem that 110 
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single indiviJnal can arrange a Maruv:ot feast, but that tlie 
consent of iicU a few people is necessary. This information is 
supported by the fact of the rare repetition of the performance. 
To direct a number of diverging ideas into one focus is probably 
no easier task among reserved and distrustful Kanakas than it 
is among equally distrustful but more aftable Europeans. 

For the Moraicut the peopde build a plat.mrni of Itamboo, 
raised about -30 to 60 feet above the ground. The whole stinc- 
ture is covered with green folige and wreaths, so that it almost 
gives the impressiun of an old ivy-dad tower; goigeously 
coloured ciajtons give liveliness to the sombre green. Tlie 
platform is about 13 feet stptare and projects on all sides over 
the uiider-stiueture. On it a certain luimber of ycunig men 
have to perform a sort of war-dance with spears and other arms. 
The structure, which is only held together by means of ligatures 
made of the baik of tree-;, pos.se.sses little stability, and sways 
with every motion of the dancers and h-^fore e\'ery I'utf of wind. 
It is. therefore, not easy to perform the dance on the platform, 
which is not prcivided with any kind of railing. To ensure 
success and to prevent accidents a great many rehearsals are 
iit'eessarv. during which the dancers grow accustomed to the 
uncomfortable motion and the giddy height, and learn to move 
freely with(.iut bietrayiiig outward signs of discomfort. Tlie 
il.uiceis and their weapons are richly ilceorated with gaily 
Coloured feathers of the various parrots and cockatoos which 
abound in the country. The only which was ever 

witnessed by Euiupeaiis was held in Matujdt, a small i.slaiul 
in lilanehe Bay. It lasted three days, and there weie peihaps 
bob to 400 spectators fiom various jiarts of the (bizidle- 
peiiiiisula and the litike of York group. The bamboo structure 
was left standing; and if anyone tliought it just possible that 
bcunlioo.s might get loo«e, and, dropping from such a height, 
endanger the lives of ]ia-;sers-by, he was at lil'crty to remove the 
tiling; but tlie.se are minor con.-ideiations with the Kanaka, and 
the work wa- left to the Euro[ieans. 

It is at present perfectly impossilile to trace the origin of 
these cnstoni.s nr to interpret them in any iilausiblc way. They 
have, however, all one thing in eoiiimou — they have to be paid 
for by the uiiinitiited ; they ate shrouded with mystery, which 
is only revealed to tho'-e who b.-come members by paying a 
ceitaiii entranee fee, and they enrich the members, particularlv 
tlie leaders of the feast. The entrance fee varies lietweeii 30 to 
lOU fathoms of (h vyt ri-n , which is eiptal to .£3 Ids., or about the 
annual subscription to a good English club. I have alreadv 
shown that these customs diverge.! into a sjieculative direction 
only when they had become sutticieiitly established to be sur- 
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roimJed with a halo of authority. It would theiefore he WKUig 
to suppo.'se tliat lueieiy the view of jiu-'-sihle eiULdiuiieiit led to 
their estahli^liiuent. 

Pespectine the direct uaiii of those who give the feast another 
dihiciilt ([iiesrioii pri-'ents itself: Who gain.-^, and latw is a profit 
ohtaiiied ' The chieP admit that they ]iiotit hy a feast of that 
kind, vet they have to advance the ilfiyi rrn nece.^-iaiy tij defiay 
the hmt heavy expense'. It is said tliat each visitor has to pay 
a ceitaiii guaiititv of oVicn/V'' ; but how can that he controlled 
coii'ideiine that no Kanaka will pay for a tldng he can have fur 
nothing f To See the dance he need only clinih a cocoanut-tvee, 
and his food he brings with him. Yet it is C[uiie unlikely that 
anv Kanaka wa.nild ineiir tlie expen.se of .such a fea't without a 
fair chance of piotit. There remains only one po.ssible method — 
the tii'nilii. We have .seen that the Duk inik and the EimtJi 
could pronounce I'ertain things to be tniiiEi for a given time 
At the end of that time ii has to be bouglit off with d' n.-ari'a. 
In case of luourniiig — where the fiiudm tails (.ni all the uieinbers 
of the f.iinily — the w..nnan wlio is the nearest lelative to the 
deceased pays a piece of to the next male relative, tvho 

pas.ses it on diiuini; died by a portion fwhich he keejis for himself) 
to tlie next male, and .so on nil a very small part reaches the 
last relative. Tins is n.'peated for eveiy object which has been 
tniidiiiid. Ill this manner, again, the women have to jimdiice the 
d. //VO /V'. wiiieli enriches the men. A similar rule is peihaps 
oliserveil at these feasts. Tlost likely a mnnber of Po/zJ//' are 
piiinoiuircd, and they have to he l.iought off. Xow the C[ue.stion 
arises ; Is the tufuhi) laid on the men alone ' Who. then, pioduces 
the diirnirii, aiid huw does the clnli or the chief make their 
lu'ofit ? If the tiiiidjii i.s laid on tlie women also, wTiv do they 
corne to visit the iiei foriiiance, know iiig, as they niii«t do. that 
all till' exjii ii'e falls on them ' It is cleat that we do not as yet 
pii'sHSs all the fact' conceining the.se curious customs, and that 
it will Ti‘i|uire caiefid stmly to collect them, -a task rendered 
fiarticiilarlv ditlicult through the leticeiice the Kanaka obseives 
ill conveisation about these matters. ISut when we shall have 
Solved the /// //■<///■(/ (pie'tion we shall prcballv tind that it le- 
preseiils onlv the speculative jcluise of a custom of which the 
kev is to he lo(.iked tor in that pait of the Kanaka chaiacter 
winch it is hi' eiui'taiit effort to hide from the inquisitive glance 
of the European and from wliicli .springs the root of his 
manifest /lesire for secdiision. 

The exl'toin e of all the customs we have desciibed under the 
he.idiiig of l)uk I)uk is doomed. The awe which thev foiinerlv 
inspireil has c-ousidetal Iv faded before the F.uropeauk coiitemp- 
tuoU' deiisiuii. The chiehs feel their power slip from then- 
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liaiiii-i, and hasten to turn into solid wealth a prerogative wliii li, 
if thev tried to preserve it, miglit vanish altogether. They .sell 
tlie right of raising the Duk Duk to the trifies further inland, 
where the thick bu'h shields it from the Euioneaus withering 
eye, and where oritieal retleetion lies a^ yet latent in the mind of 
the unsophisticated savage. They receive goird sums from the 
new purchasers, and he.side.s re.seive to theni.selves the right of 
levying tines in case all the intricate rules are not strictly 
oliserved, tliiis en--uiing t':> them'elves a fair income until such 
time when white man's irre-istihle advance will necessitate a 
renewed removal in region.s htill nuae remote. 

That time is not f.ir distant. Tire expan'icm of tire white 
races over the globe i^ a r.ece.'.sjrv wliicii vill shovlv jierhap-'. 
but surely, bivak down all the baiiiers lahe-l by climate and 
rnggedne.ss to retard his progre-s in tliese i'-laiid'i. Xo time 
ouglit to be lost, therefore, to collect all pO'-^ilple information 
aliout customs of a race which is one of the very few still 
living in the stone period. 

The plough <.if civi'i^aiion. in turning nii liitheitu virgin si.iil 
to piepaio it f ir the .'Ced of Eutopean culture, is sure to I'ji.it up 
many weeils which, tlioiigli no.xioiis in the new tii'ld. were, if 
useless, at least oniainental. Aial as the zoologist recon.stiuct.s 
( urious animals friun the rem.iins founil in the layers of the 
crii-^t of the earth, and throng!i tliem i.s eiial'leil to trace the 
riiigiii (.)f the living .species of rtnimals. Si> is the 'truly of liabits 
and eti'tonis of pristine I'ai-c' neces.>ary to trace the de\elop- 
na-ut and liistoi}' of our own. 
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May 25th, 1S97. 

E. Vr. Brabeook, F&q., F.S.A., PrciiJynt, in the Chair. 

Tlie Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

Tile Pee.sidtxt ohserved tliat since the last Meeting the 
Institute had lost an early and must valuahle supporter, and 
lie himself had hist a per'on.il fiieiid (if innnv vears’ standing, 
hv the death of I'll’ Augustus olla.ston Franks, who v. a.s an 
aecomplidied student of everv branch of antiquity. Nothing 
was more remarkahle in lii.s lung career as l)ii’ector and ulti- 
mately as Piesident of the Society of Autii|unries of Loiuhin 
chan tiie de]ith and lireadth of las archieological learning. 
There .seemed to be no sulijeet that could be brought behue 
that Society of which he was not master. In connection tyith 
tau blanches of arch.eology wliic-h touch most closely upon 
antla’opi.ilogy. he will be remembered for his researches into 
kite Celtic antiquity, and for his happy definition of that period 
ot art. As keeper of tlie etlinographii.'al collections of the 
Biitish Museum, and acting trustee of the Christy Collection, 
lie commenced the practice which has licen continued under 
Mr. Ib •ad iK.'W his sucC(‘-S' '1*. (it blinking b(‘fuie the In.-^titute anv 
rem.tikal’le ethnographicrd objects that were about to be acquired 
by either of lliose Itmtitution.s. He was for many veais one of 
our T ice-Presidents and (li.sqilaye(l towards this Institute the 
-ame enlightened libeiality wliieh has distingui.shed liiiu in 
(ither coiiiitM lions, having contributed largely to the fund 
laised tor dealing off the debt with which the Institute cvas 
encuiidicieil at its etarting. Hi.s munificent gifts to the nation, 
f.ir exi'(-ediiig in value all that he had ever ivceived in salary 
]ii In', public emploc nieiit, were fitly acknowledge(l bv his being 
laised to the dignity of K.f.B. Ho was also a'libcral donor d 
books to the Society of Aiituiuaiies. When, about twenty-five 
years ago, it was sugge.sted that the Council of the Institute 
shoidd dine touether aft(-r their nma-tings, Mr, Franks was one of 
those who most warmly supported the proposal ; fur a lone- time 
he sacrificed other en,ga,gemeiUs to that of tlius meetiim his 
colleagues, and he introduced to them at those diimers many 
congenial guests. This may appear to be a trivial incident to 
mconl, but It IS in such slight indications of a kindly ami 
generous nature that some of the pleasantest recollections of 
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departed friends are to be found. Of his skill and good fortune 
as a collector of antiquities, of his great learning in many 
obscure branches of Oriental art, of his enthusiastic devotion to 
antiquarian research, of his patient as.siduitj a.s an investigator, 
it is hardly nece.s^arv to sfieak. He inspiied tho.se who knew 
him best with the deepe.st admiiation and attachment, and has 
left, not only in the public in.stitutions of which he was an 
officer, but also in this Institute, a memory that will long be 
cherished. 

Mr. Mb Gowlaxd then read Mr. H-'.i.l CitAMDEELAiNfs paper 
— ■'* A Quinary System of Xotation u.sed in Lu-C'hoo.” 

After which ilr. A. L. Lewi.s read his paper on “ Ancient 
Measures in Prehistoric Monuments.” 

Discussion on these papers were canied on by the rre.sideut, 
Messrs. Gaeso>', Leaves, Goavland. and Go.ai.aie, 

A vote of thanks Ava.s passed to the tAvo authors. 
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Axliext lMr.\'n:T:s >.•> Pi;n-HisToi;ic IMontmexT'. By A. L. 

Le\ei<, F.E'.A., Treasurer. Autiii'n^.ijlnyical Institute. 

'wiril PLAIE XIII ] 

I HAVE no douilt that all tvlio rnav listen to or read this paper 
are nime or h''^ aeipuuiited with the aec.miit niveii hy uur 
iiiuchdaiiieiited Colleague, the late Mr. d. 1 . Bent, ot the ruined 
eitiea ot iNIa'honaland. ami with tlie leinnrkahle .-series ot 
inea'Urenieuti hjiiiid iii them hy i\Ir. Ih M. \\ . Swan, but it is 
necev-rirv that I .'honld reea]iituhiTe the ]’rim'i[ial hiets which 
hear upon the ^uhjeet now to lie eoU'ideied. The laigc't ruins, 
it will lie reinemi.ereil. ciuisi't ot a huildiiiy known as the oreat 
Z.nil.ia'iwe. constructed oi siuall-si plated stones without mortar, 
with heiiino-bione and other deCi'.irations on some parts of the 
wails, and Containing a la)oi? and a suiall round tower, which, 
when I i.iiiipilete. were prohafilv .solid cone.s i.h dry ma.'tiury ; and 
of a fort^^■^' 1)11 a hill hetweeii ijOO and 7 u 0 yanB north 
from the Ziiiihuliwe, whicli aBo coutain^ what appears to 
have been a temple. There are other ruin> of a similar 
desciiptiou at IM-itindele and i.ni the Lundi river, liesides 
miiDeioiis sninller fort.s. At all the lare-er huildiims there are 
indie. ition> of >un-woi>liip or oh'ciNance and of >tar-woi,',hip or 
olirervaiice. tlie cliaractei of wh.ch may be mo~t re,idily ^sithered 
from the 91110,1,111.; extracm from l\Ir. Swan s chapter ou oiienta- 
tion and measurement. 

H.iviiiy de'cril oil various methods of a.scertaiiiiiio- the leiipth 
of a year hy ol'.seiAinu the position c>f tlie sun ledatively to the 
eipiator or aniouu'st lire .stars he suvs ; — “ At Ziruhatiwe all tliese 

methods seem to h.ive heeii used, and to do so does not 
uece'.sai ilv imply more astrcinonrical kiiowdedue tliarr is posse.ssed 
liy the pe.i.sautry ill any ot the mon,' .secluded disliictsuf Bui'ope, 
where w.itohes are not much used, and wTieie almanacks are not 
read, Imt where tlie people ha\e the habit of tell:n,c the time of 
the diiy and of the year hy the motions of the .sun and of the 
stars, for, to an aciiicultural people, the change in jiositioii of the 
sun in sumiin-i' and winter is as obvious a.s the .seasons thelii- 
•selves, and the vaiiatimi of the times of rising of the stars with 
the sea'ons ean as little escajie ohservalion.” 

“Zmil.iahwe is iu south latitude 2 U' lij' 3 t»'', and the sun, 
when rising theie at the summer solstice, would hear cast 25 '^ 
south were the hori/. iu level, hut iMount Varoma interposes 
itself hetweeii the teia}ile and the risinnr ,suu at this tinu‘, so 
tliat the suii attaiii.s all altitude of .P before its rays reach the 
temple, then its a.iiplitude will he more nearly 24 “', and a line 
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pruduced in this direction from the altar will pass across the 
do(3rway of the sacred enclosure, where the curve of the wall 
clianues its radius, and, roupdily speaking, through the middle 
i)f the clieviTiii pattern ; the same line drawn in an oppijsite 
ilirectiiiii for 7d feet would fall on a Call monolith v, hich we 
there found lying by its well-built foundation . . . this 

iiiunolitli wa^ sufficiently tall to receive the ravs of the sun v, lieu 
it rose over Mount Varoina. and the slaidow of a monolith 
erected on the wall would fall on it at the same time, thus 
niiirking witli great accuracy the occurrence of the suhtioe,” 

The points of sun-rising and setting at the summer and winter 
solstices are further disting-ui''hed in the various huildiiigs bv 
the jMjsitious of the decorative patterns on the outside walls, of 
whii-h full particulars are given by ilr. Swan. Tlie iiidieutioiis 
of star-worship or oljservance are of a very similar nature : some 
of them are as follows : — 

The apparently iiieguLu outline of the enclosing wall is really 
composed of a number of aies of circles differing in ladius, and 
the centre of each of these arc-', where altars were muallv 
placed, has had a doorway or some cithei means cif maiking out 
the meridian placed north of it. “ True north of the centre of 
tlie greater round tower we ha\'e a doorway in the wall of the 
sacred enclosure . . . the part of the great outer wall north 

of the tower seems also to h.ive been in, irked, for about this 
point we found a great step constructed on its top about 5 feet 
hig’li. Above the temple at the east end of the toitiess on the 
hill a c.UtTrAes perpendicularly for .50 feet, and }lol.■^ell on its 
trip there stands a most reiuark.dile great rock, wlurli may once 
have been an object of veiier.itioii to the worshipper.-, in the 
temple beneath it; it foinn one of the highest jioints on tlie 
hill; a line drawn true .--oiitli from tlii-, rock and produced (INP 
y.irds would piass through the doorway iu tlie great temple and 
fall on the altar in the centre of the decurateil are. Uiiul tliis 
line suggested itself we were puizzled to aecouiit for the peculiar 
charai'ter of the doorway. ’ 

“Every ])oiut from wlneli northern .stars could luive lieeu 
observed has iieeu used for tliis ]i'.iipo.--e. and there is no temple 
there from whicli noitlierii .--tars weie not ob.-,,.r\ ed. while at the 
same time the openly displayed southern .-,ky has lieeii left 
unreg'anleii ; this of coui'e points ton northern origin lor the 
people, and suggests th it betort they eanie to Zimbaliwe thev 
luid aeipiired the habit of ofiseiwing cert. nil stui's ... It 
seems ,i phiusible siqiposinon that, while tlie gre.it temple itself 
was devoted to solar and aii ilog-ous forni' of w-orship, tlie little 
cireular or gartlv circul.ir temples within its walls 
were d.edi. ate I to the cull of particular .stars.” 
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Eespeeting the subject more immediately beioie us, that of 
ineasureuieiit, ^Ir. Swan says: — “■ The diaiiieter of the gieat 
t iwer seems to have represented the unit of mea^^lre in the 
t oil-true tioii eif the curves of the outer walls, and of all the 
leuularlv eurveil inner walls in the ui-at temple, and in all the 
Well built temple- in ila-'houaL.nd . the diameter of the great 
t-wer at its liase is 17 17 feet or 10 cubits (of 20aj2 inches), and 
till- is exaellv euu.d to the eiii umfeieiiee of the little tower. ’ 

On examining the radii and diiaiimters of the various curve- in 
the walls of the ditfel'ent buildings explored, ilr. Swan ha- 
found aud given paitioulars of — 

instaiiee- vheie the iiieasureiiieiit i- 17T7 feet. 

.'3 instances where the measuieuieut is double that, namely, 
;34-;34: feet. 

7 instances where the measurement is 54 feet. 

0 instance- V heie the niea-uienieiit is hall that, namely. 

27 feet. 

3 instam es where the measuiement is 1074 feet or piac- 
ticallv twice 54 feet. 

2 instances whele the measurement is ItjOcl feet, aud 

1 instance wheie it is half that or d44 feet. 

The diameter of the gleat towi r i-, a- lais alreadv been 
Stated. 17 17 feet, and that di-taiice ilielllding its doulle .'’.d’-'ld 
feet) i- foiual ill -ix other in-tam es. That distance, multiplied 
bv :!-14 whieli is the irtio of cireumrei'ence to diameter, egiuils 
"4 feet, and then' aie thirteen in-tam-e- in wiiieli the 54 fo-t, 

I r tiieu' half, or their double occur. When multiplied by 3 14- 
the 1747 fec't amount to llitr:! feet, and of thi-. or it- half, 
tliiee in-taiiee- occur. Thus there aie tveiity-two ca-es ill 
which the niea-uremeiits a]>]iear to he b.i-ed ou tlie diameter of 
the great tower, and the-e include neatly all the ease- m which 
-ali-faetoiv inea-iireuieiits cun he obtained ; iu tlio-e jilaees 
wlieie none of the-e me.i-uremeiit- ate found tlieie-eelus alwavs 
to have bt ell -onie -jieeial reason foi the exeeption. Tlr. Sw in 
- ly- : — "'L'lie oiilv intere.-tiiig mathematic. d f.iet wiiicli -c‘cms to 
l,i\e‘ been elubiuiit-d ill the aiehiteCtuie of the temple- is the 
r.ilio of ili.im'-tci to I ii'cmiifi reiice, and it may iia\,‘ had an 
I c-ult -igniHcance in the jieculiar foiiii of miiuie wmship wliich 
W,1- ]ii,i<'li-ed thc-ie; We du not sup]-o-e tli.a. it wa- iulelided to 
mboii-e aiivthiiic; of an a-cioiiondr,.! natuie, and it i- ex- 
tieuielv imjiiol.able that the bi'd.lt is of Zinibuiiwe hail anv 
iiotirin of laatlicunatiCiil astrononiy, toi their .i-ticiuoiiiv W'as 
piilely eiiipiiieal and .iliiounted mend , to ,ni o! i-' i valioll of the 
iia-re oovinu- motion- of the heavenly hi. .lies when the minds 

‘ I Irwf ttr. Sv-.in’s ovn word- upon tgi, subjcrt bpcau«e they 

■1 -r,-? Tc-\ L.eHi’ii iOa.e cunclu-iuiia I liaJ ii.jsell a mod at truin otlior data. 
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nf men Avere first interested in geonietiy it would at oiir-e occur 
to them that tliere must be some constant ratio between the 
circumference of a ciicle and its diameter, and they would easily 
discover what this ratio was, and they may have cousideied this 
diseoveiv so important and significant that they desired to 
express it in their architecture.” 

If the builders of the Zimbabwe really had this purpose in 
view it nin.'-t be cc'iife.ssed that they chose a more coinpliLated 
manner of expreS'ion than might have been expected, lait it 
ilocs seem that certain definite ineasuiemeiits do occur so 
freipcutlv in and aliouC these structures that their occurrence 
cannot be <i mere coincidence, but must he the re.sult of a system 
of some kind. 

It is a long distance to flreat Britain from iMaslionaland. or 
et'en from Arabia, whicli Mr. Bmit thinks (with much reason) 
tc> have been the fatheiland of the builders of the IMashonaland 
monuimuit', luit I cun find many iii,-.tances of pieculiarities of 
position and nixtsurement in connection with I'mr own stone 
circles. V. hirli are tlie sann^ in ]irin(‘ii.lc and often in detail as 
those observed in South Africa by Mr. Swan. 

I have alreadv drawn attention in numerous papers read 
heiore tlic Brirish A'-soi-i.ition. tip' Aiithropologii al In''tirc,i. ■, 
and valil'|^■^ aicIueoL.gical societies, to the connection ot our 
circles with the ri'iiig siin. and in s'Uiic cu'cs with the northern 
stars, bv means of menhirs, hilN like IMount A'aioina, or 

leiaai'kMhlc gu-at rocks ” soinewh.it like tliut on the cliti above 
the temple at Zunbahwe, and I shall therefore confine my 
remarks on the pic'cnt occasion to coinciilenccs of nieasurcmcnt. 

It is rmlv within the last few months that l\rr. (f. AV. 
I)vinond. f .11 . i'..'s.A.. li.ts piubll.shcd the lin.tl results ot his very 
- careiul and ]irecise lucasui’.'meiit.s of the important group of 
nieealitliic luonumeuis at ."'tanioii Drew, j-eveii miles south 
from I’liistol, and has tlieicby given us the means of accurately 
comparing' aiiotlier set of measurements. 

The Stanton llrew group consists of six items, nanielv, three 
circles of ditlereiit s,/es. two of which luive short avenues 
attached to them, one grou]i of tliiee stones known as the 
“Cove, two .stoiies in another direettoii. ami a sohtarv stone 
called Hailteville's (bioit. ' Of tl'.ese tile < 'ove, the ceiitl.il 
circle, and the iioith-eastern circle are in a stiaight line iii <'ue 
(lireetioii ; and tin' <^>uoit. the central rircle, and the .soutli- 
western ciicIe are in a straight line in anoih.er diiectiou. Some 
peitple reuard these lines as accidental coincidences, hut tlie 

0 2 
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chances are at least 100 to 1 actainst either of them happening 
acciilentallv. ami perhaps lO.UOO to 1 aeainst hcrh of them 
occurring in a eioup ot rtnlv six items: the existence of siniilar 
lilies ill connection wirli other circles proves tliat they were 
inteutiiiiial. ami this proof is still tiirtiier sustaiiied by the 
proportioneil diameter^- and distances. 

The diameters of the circles are : — 

Xortli-east circle, 07 feet, or lUO of an ancient foot of 
ITtJd inches. 

South-we-t circle. 145 feet, or lod of an ancient foot of 
11 'bd inches (dvithiii 6 inches). 

Great central circle, oG8 feet, or ;’A0 of an ancient foot of 
llhd inches (within 7\ inches). 

The length of the straight line from the centie of the Cove.'’ 
through that of the oreat circle to the centre of the north- 
eastern circle is 1,367 feet 8 inches, or not quite 1.410 of the 
foot of 11-64 inches, that i.s (vithin a working eiror of 8 inches 
(-1- ) per luO feet^ 14 diameters of the noith-eastern circle. 

The length of the sti-aiglit line frmii the centre of the great 
circle to Ilauteville's QuC'it is 1,856 feet, or 1,0131 of the foot 
of 1T64 imdies, that is (witliin a working error of 0 inolies ( -f ) 
])er 100 fei-t) nineteen diameters of the noith-eastein circle, or 
five diameters of the great ciicle. Ami I may remark tliat 
this ])oint is tlie nearest to the gi-cat circle whicli Inings in the 
diameters of both circles. This in my opinion tends to show 
that the ]iositiun of Hauteville’s Qimit was intentional and not 
accidental. 

The length of the straight line from the centre of the south- 
wosteni ciicle through tliat of the great circle to Hunteville’s 
Quoit is 2,567.1 feet, or 2.647 of the foot of 1T64 iuchc', that is 
(within a working erior of 4 inches {—) iier IPO feet) seven 
diameters of the great cirele. 

The distance from the two stonos to the centre of tlie great 
cii'ele is •3,3u5 feet,' or 3,407} of the foot of 11-04 inche', that 
is twitliin a woi-king error of 5 inches ( — ) jier 100 feet) nine 
(luimeters of the great circle. 

We find, therefore, that the diameters of tlie circles are in the 
i-olalive jiropdi'tions of .5, 74. ami 19. tliat the diaineter of the 
smallest cirele is repeated fourteen times uml nineteen times in 
rither measurements, and that the diameter of the largest cijcle 

^ In his fir-t imblication Mr. Prmonfl 5tat>vl this fli^f-.ince at 3.203 foot and 
that from th«* (j-clt* to Ilauteville's at lei't onh. if Mr. 

niiruith-iaii lino hj> et’Linif'eriniC "hi’l and inodvrn ap])'iunc°'. found 
niismeasurome-rr-. in lii- own w<.rh we ue«ul nor he >urpri>ecl at iindiiio; tractional 
w.-vrkm:: ►-rror-' in the measuremeiitB of those who set up these iiiunuments so 
iiiaiiv ceuiuri'ds 
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is repeater! five, seven, and nine times in other measurements. 
These latter coincidences are not mentioned in Mr. Myniund’s 
hook, hut have heen deduced by me from his measurements, and 
there may be yet others which I have not discovered. 

Five, Seven, fourteen (which is twice seven), nine and nineteen 
are all more or le.ss .sioniHcant numbets. Xine is fi'e(|iiently 
associated with the stone circles, many of which are called 
“ Xine .stones,” thoue'h they have orminally C'ln.si.sted of more 
than that number; those who resented to the Men-an-tol in 
h'urnwall to heal their ailments pas->ed tluoiigh the hole in the 
.sti'iiie nine time.s. Nineteen is the lunar cycle, the nuinber of 
years in which it \casthonoht the .sun and moon retuiued to the 
same relative place in the heaven.s, and allu-^ious to it have 
already been suspected in ciicles formed of nineteen stones. In 
connection with this nurnher I must remind you of the oft- 
ipioted e-xtract from HecaTteus,^ given by Liiodorus Siculus, 
re-pecting the inland of the Hypei'boreaiis, where Apollo (or the 
.sun) had a stately grove and renowned temple of a round form, 
beautitied with many rich gifts, and of which lie says faithcr, 
" that ill this island the luoi.ai .-^eeins near the earth, that certain 
eminences of a teirestrial form are .seen in it, that the god visits 
the i-<laiiil once in tlie course of ninereeii vi-ars, in which jieriod 
the stais complete tln-ir revolution, and that for this reason the 
(Ireeks distinguish the cycle of nim teen \ear.s by the name of 
the greater year.” There i.s little di.uibt that the island refeired 
to was ( treat Biitain.and the temple lias hccu tlmuglit to lie that 
at Abury, but .'Stanton Ilrew. though much smaller, is tar more 
accessible from the sea, and therefore iimre likely ro have been 
known to casual vi'itors, and tlie eiubodiiuciit of tlie number 
nineteen in its measurements makes its identity with the temple 
of Heeatecus very piobable. 

M’hat iMr. Pyniond has done bn- Staiiroii Drew, yir. ITaimfonl 
M'oith. e.E.. ot I’lyiniauth, has done tor the remains at Dleiivale 
Bridge, l)artmoor ; that is. lie li.is given us, tor tlie first -tiiue, a 
thoiouglily accurate plan of them. These remains consist of 
two liouble rows of stcuies. running fioni slightly noith of east 
to slightly south of wc't ; the siuuliern lines extend bevoiid the 
northern line,'' at each end, hut further at the west than at tin; 
ea^t : the di.stance between the two sets of lows is gieater at the 
west than at tiie east, and nothing seems more unlikely at first 
sight than any fixed measurement or pioportion in the laving 
out of tlif'Se lines. Starting, however, at the narrow or east end 
we find that the length of the overlap of the southern bevoiid 

^ fr i'J not certain wlietbcr tin-* i-? Hecafa'u^ of Abcicra. who lived in the fci_rtK 
centurv B c., or Hecata-us of Miletus, who lived in the sixth century B.c. 
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the northern lines is the same as the wiilth between the two, 
while the distance between the eastern ends i if the iioithern and 
southern rows (diacfonally ) is the same as the greatest width of 
the two rows from outside to outside at the we't end, viz., 

1. HOO inches, or 100 of a foot of about IM inches, which seems 
to have been the unit of measurement; the <li'tanci- (diawmally ) 
lietween rhe western ends of the northern and southern lines is 

2. tjiMj inches, or 200 units. In other woids the lonnest side of 
the triangular ending of the lines at the ea.-'t end is the same 
length as the shorte.t side, and half the length of the longest 
sale of their tiiangular ending at the west end. The length of 
the southern bevond the northern lines is in the proportion of 
hv-.' at the western end to two at the eastern end : the length of 
the southern lines is 10.?>G9 inehe.s, or 797’6 (practically 800) of 
the l-'5-inch unit, that is, eight times the di-tauee between tlm 
ends of the rows at the east end, and four times the distance 
hetween the ends of the reiws at the we-t end. The length of 
the northern lir.es is 7,148 inches, (ir .■i4'.-r,s units practicallv 
ooO). A '‘birirs eye’’ view of these remains — a sort of •'restor- 
ation ” in fact — pnlilished in Lowe’s " Perainliulatimi of Dart- 
moor.” 18o0, depicts a circh at the eastern end of the northern 
lines, hut i\Ir. Hansford Worth has s.itisfied himself that no such 
circle ever existed, and it may be considered oeitain that the 
eastern ends of the lines have not been inteife'ed with, ddie 
western ends of both lows are represented in the same view as 
tHriiiiiiated by single atones somewhat taller than the rest, but 
tliese are not there no-w, nor ean it In* a-eeitained whetln.-r thev 
ever existed ; if thev did. they wi.uikl biing the lines uji to 800 
units and about .t7i2 units re-peetively, and theie sreiiis no 
ri‘n-.iiu to sujipi'ise that anv other stoiie.s have heeii removed 
which would make any material alteintinn in the proportions 
--tated, A small tiiniiilus surrounded with stones stands 
aeios.s the southern lines very near their centre, it is iu tact 
about 10 or 12 feet nearer tlie eastern than the western 
end, and anvoiie who objects to the ide.i that these lines 
Meio‘ laid down by measiireiiieiit i^ i muh d to muke the 
mi sf ot that difiereiice ; but I think it probable that this 
tuiioibis 'tvas made after the lines h.id b(;eii coustim ted and 
that tiie exact miildle of the lines was not nseeitaiued bv 
those who erected it. Lesides the two double rows there 
are a ein le of small stones and a lueiihir to the .south 
of the western end of the line.s ; such measur.-meiits a.s can 
he dedm-od from them do not .apjiear to he based on die 
same unit as those of the rows, luit a .straight line taken fiom 
the menhir thn ii.gh the eentro of the r-irele due uoril, would 
'trike the we-tcni end of the liortlieiii lines and pu'S on to the 
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western extremity nt Great Mis Tor. It seems prolxitle there- 
fore that the menhir and circle were set up at a later period 
than the rows, as they ayipear to have l>een set to them, hut not 
at distances based on the same unit of measurement. 

Gur •Toiirnal for August, liSth'i, centains a paper in which, 
amongst other things, I have recorded a number of remarkable 
measurements and proy) irtions in comieelion with five circles tui 
Bodmin Moors in Cornwall, hut, as the details are given in full 
in that payjer, I need now only sty that those ciicles, like the 
monuments we have been considering to-night, ,'eem to have 
been arranged with much care and ayjyu’oximatioii to accuracy, 
for some ymryiose, or with some idea in view, wliich we are at 
pre.sent unable to ascertain. 

The principal i.yuestions that we have to settle are, firstly, do 
the propiortionate lengths and distances really exist '>■ and 
seconilly, if they do exist, are they the result of intention, (.ir of 
accident \ 

A.s to the existence of the pr(.)portionate lengths and distances. 
I must ytoiiit out that they are taken, not from my own tiieasuie- 
nieiits, hut frenn the careful yilans of skilled engineers and 
archaeologists, nio^t of whom have no sympathy with the use 1 
am making of the facts tiiey h.ive recorded, ily ystrt in the 
matter has .simply been the eonceptiou that the multiy.dication 
table might usefully V>e applied to iheii figures, and its ayiyili- 
eation aceoi'di'igly, with the results which 1 have now laid 
befoie you, and which can he checked by anybody. 

If it lie admitted that the proyiortionate lengths and distances 
do exist, it will be for es'ervoiie to form his own opinion as 
to whether they were intentionally arranged or wdiether thev 
are all the result of mere blind chance. For m}se!f, I admit 
it to he dihie-ult to believe that the-e ayiyiarentlv rude coii- 
striietions have in reality been very e.irofully measuied and 
,11 ranged, and it is only by degrees that 1 have come to hud it 
many times less ditheiilt to lielieve tins than to ret.iin tlie old 
trust in tile woiking of accident <ind clianre. 

(If course the further questions aii-^e. "Wliat do the^e 
arrangements mean?'’ ami “ M'hy should all this labour have 
been undei taken and 1 have been told, in etfect, that unle-s 
the meaning of the faets eau he expl. lined their existence 
cannot he admitted. (If tluwe wh.i think thus 1 will a^k in 
return, Why did the hiiilder^ of .'Stonehenge diag bury or fifty 
‘ hluestones ' of no inconsiderahle weight Irom W.des, lle.von- 
shire or still further away, to Sali'hiiry I’l.iin " Whv dul tlie 
(•ally inhabit, int' of liartmoor set up a row of stones, neaily 
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two rnilei long, extoniliiig from a circle on one side of the river 
Eiiue to a tniimhis on the otlier side of it - ’ e caimot deny 
that these tilings weie done, hecanse most of the .stones remain 
liiei'e to tliis d.iv, l)r,t we do not kiiow why they were done, and 
-0 it is with the nieasni'enients. 

Fiiiidlv, I have to j'oint out tli.it in each eif the nioiunuents I 
have sfokeii of the unit of uieasiireiiicni, if sneh tliere were, 
■ppeais to have heeii diUeieiit, which 'oeiu' to indicate a separate 
iiitiucuce. peisonal or otherwise, in the const luetioii of each of 
theru, 

111 settini;' ti}' a lutmher of stones in a larcte and regular circle 
there must at the verv least have hceii the ue'crd'inn of a circle 
ou t'.ie ni'or.nd ov mc.ins c,f a ic.p- or pule, one eud of which 
would he fixed to the centre, and the other taken round tiie 
c iic'uuuet eiice 111 'oiiie e.isc^ this rope- or pole may nut hac'c 
'oceii ine.isnied at all ; in otheis, and especi.illy where propca’- 
tioiinte mea'iireiiieiits weie inreudedi. it mav lia\e been very 
carefully nmasured hv any unit that happened tci be availatile. 
All the units I have spc.keii of weiv m n-e roniid ai'out tlie 
Mediterranean tioiu two to ilirce thi'ii-aiid veais ago, and may 
have Come here at vaiious tiiue.' and in vaiious wavs, the fiist 
to he hioiight here heiiig pciiMp' hv no meau' tlie oldest ; hut 
it does not iiece'sarilv tidli.w that the unit 1 have mentioned in 
each case wa.s actu.dly U'cd ; I c.iii oiilv sav that it .suits the 
nieasiiremeiit. hy woikiii.e out in evcii iiumhei', fii.-tter tliiiii aiiv 
otlier that I can find, hut that 1 mav nut h.ive exhan-.ted them 
all. The niiit ot iiica'iireiiieiit !>, ho.vever, ijuite a second, arv 
thing, and can, perhap.s. never h,:- pioved, l.ut only inferred ; tli'e 
ui'c-at point to he esiahli^licd i< tint 'oine of these appareiitiy 
Hide structures were iii reality laid out in careful piroportiona, 
for some purpci.se, or with .sc.me idea, wliich We m.iy hope at 
' line time or other to discover. 

rile riiESiriEX'T compliinciited Tlr. hewis on has papier. He 
cjuite .a, greed that the nicasureruents caiuiot lie accidental, but 
must have heeii intentional. 

I)r. Gakscx remarked that the large temph-s, their positions, 
and liio.iuuvments, were certaiiilv not arrived at hv i haiice, as 
cui he seen hy the orieiit.itiou of TVypti.in pvraiiiid.s, temples, 
,01,1 aciiiie ot the large teiiq.le rem.iiu.. ven "ji'o'h.ililv of iieo- 
h hic iieople. I’rotes.Mir TTiiiders Petrie observed thm in this 
yeirs di.scoveries. 

Mr. Goiime begged to differ from TIr. Lewis He wanted 
evidence on measures aot fitting, a.s well a.s measure.s suitiim 
this theory. ^ 
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^Ir. Lewis said in reply to Mr. Gomme that there were 
douhtless iiianv (h the rude stone inonniuents in which pr..- 
priition eouM not lie traced, hut tliat fact in no wav interfered 
with the fact that in others pr.jportiou could he traced. Even 
where there were no means of tracinc; it, as hu’ iiwtance in a 
single circle with no nieasureineuts uljont it of which to make 
a comparison, the diameter might have heen based njion some 
unit or other and carefully measured from it. He thanked the 
meeting fur the manner in wliich his paper had heen received. 

£' plain ft ion of Plate XIII. 

Stanfon Drevi reduced from Mr Djmond’s plaufj to about 1 in 12.000. In con«e- 
tjueiH e of tlie siuailnes:^ of tlic >cale the ?ize< of the Quoit. Cove, two detached 
Stones and avenue.- are ton-ubTuhly o\ai:iicrattd, ami the circles are repre- 
sented by eontmuous hne> instead of sei arate stont-s. but the diameters 
of the circles and distai. ces betwe^'n them are carefully lUc-asurLd. Tl'C 
lenuth of the line from the centre of the Cove throu>:U tl' it of the great 
circle to the middle of the n..>rt]i-casterii circle is fouitt-cu duiuicters of tlie 
north-eastern circle The lenotH of the straight line from the centre of 
the Ln*eat circle to rlie <'^»uoit i- tive diameters ot the i;reat c.rdc or nineteen 
diameters of the ivTlli'easrcrn circle Ihe le»'5:Th ot ti'e stiaiulit line 
from the centre ef tlie south-western c.rcle to the Quoit is seven diametei- 
of the great cirele. and tlie distance from the two stone- to tlie centre of 
tlie great circle i> nn e iuimct.T- of the great circle ^a'l Witlun a workmi; 
error of less tlian one per ceuf). 

J/C'vn’iv/fe reduced from .Mr. Hansford Worth’s plan to about 1 in 3.000. In 
consei|iience ot tin* smallnc-s of riic s..ale rli- stone- are .-onicwluit enlarged 
in size, but the lengths of the hues ai d d.-tai ct- herwteu them are care- 
fully measured. The distonce irom A to (.’ iiuside the line'*) is the same 
as that from C to B ihe distance tVoiu A to B rlie same a- that rroin 
J) ti) E (niit-idc the lines). v\]iich is half tlse di-t im‘e Irom J) lo F. wlmdi 
litter is a quarter of the di-tance from B' to B ('hr Iniigrli of the lonm-t 
line). The err u* of worr.manship in rhe*e Tnea-uromtrnts is hardly dis- 
< iiigui-hahle There are s *nie hut circles, (bdachril <‘air;i,-. etc., which are 
not indicated here a& they have no connection with thei’vjws. 
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XoTEs ori C'EAXiA of Australiax Aboeigixes. By W. L. 

HF.XKY I)L'CAAVORTir, A., Fellow of .Te-JU^ College, 

Caiiil iriJge. Coiminmieated by Professor IMalalisTEK. 

The followino: iiote^ refer to three male skulls: of whieli one Is 
ill tile (faiiibriilee iluseum. the others in the possession of Prof. 
Haiidon and J. B. Lock, Esq., respectively ; the exact localities 
whence thev came could not be a.'^certained. The priiicijiul 
points ( if iiitere't are the following : The skull “ A ” is a heavy- 
broweil prognathous skull of small cubic capacity ; the central 
upper incisor tooth on the light .side lia.s been punched out. 
The remaining teeth are in giiod preservation: synostosis com- 
mencing ill the sutures near the pteiion on each side denotes 
tlie iiiaturity of the specimen. It is a typical male skull ot the 
“• hypsistenocephalic ” variety, ami re.senible.s speciiiieiis tioin 
the Xorth Western parts of Australia and fioiii (.^Hieeiislaiid. 

In the specimen B, a large trephine hole (made morfm! 
a]ipareiitly I pierces the liglit jiarietal bi.uie. Themo.st noticeable 
feature is the iii'egulaiiiv of tlie contour of the cranial vault in 
the median 'agittal plane ; this conformation, which has been 
termed batln(,>i.eplialic,‘ is uini.-ind in skulK of abi.iiig-inal 
Australians. ISesides, the specimen i^ scajiliocephalic to a 
degree noticeable even in an Anstraliati skull, and this i' no 
doiilit connected with the early oiiliteratic.iii i.if the sagittal ^utuie. 
ot which only slight traces persist (thi.>ugh the wisdom teeth 
have Hot yet com]iletely perforated the alveolar margins). An 
exi.'eptii'ii t(> tlie la.'^t statcnieiit must h'lWei'er be made iii the 
ea^e of the third molar on the left side of the mandible, vhich 
is ontiiiig its wav tliiongh the alveolai bonier so dis[ilaccd that 
iis crown look' diiectly forwaids instead of miwards; and abuts 
on the ]io-terior siirtaee of the adjacent second molar. The 
molar teeth arc all of groat size, and shew but slight evidence of 
usage. The petrous biaiie.s bear sharp eustachiau processes f)n 
their inferior surfaces, and the foramen ovale on the left side is 
only -oparated from the jietrosplioiioid sutiiie bvan exceedinglv 
thin bony lamina, and even the latter is abst n't fiom the right 
siile on wlmdi tlie foramen .sjiiiiosum i.s deficient. These are 

‘ Two other skulls in the Cambriflse collection, one being that of a French- 
woman. present this pceiiliaritr In an aiti. le b_v (oacomini in the Ar.-hivts 
It.iliennes de limhigie,’' l.s^2. p. g.H. a Minilar 'skidl i, fl^„rp,p and tiie hmiii 
cor.tamed m it is ilescribed as possessing a doubl.* Eoianiiu- sulcus This 
howoTer, th.es T|ot inviriiblv act nnipanr the deforinitv for tlie Rohin.lic re. -ion 
Mas r..rm,al i a lafhr .tephalic bead dissected in this .tuatuiiii 'rh...o;. 
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probably examples of the persistence of a state of affairs normal 
in the foetus. 

Skn/l 21.34 in thr Ca inoriilgi: Cotaloijne . — This is another verv 
prognathous specimen presenting in a marked degree the 
features tyjiical of the aburiginal Australian's cranium. It is 
the skull of an adult male, but is not of advanced age, as the 
wisdom teeth have not hong |iereed the alveolar margins of the 
jaws. The riu'ht central upper incisor has been punched out. 
Marked scaphocephaly is shewn, but it i.- notewoithy that the 
sagitt.d suture is here (piite unaffected by synosto.'iis. There is a 
large epipteric o.ssicle on the left side. 

Measurements relating to tliese three specimens have been 
recorded in tabular foiiu. b>n comparing these with the figures 
drawn up as aveiuges from measurements of the crania already 
in the iMuseiim (tf. “ A Ciitical Study of the Crania of Aboriginal 
Australians,” tins Journal, IS'JJ. ), I find exceedingly little 
deviation from the average. Two points are worthy of 
remaik however: the orbital breadth, 47 mm., of the skull 
A, exceeds the average (41 mm.) drawn from measurements 
of twenty male crania: and the skulls A and 21.54 are a 
good deal lighter than the average skull : this diminution in 
weight seems to atlect both cranium and mandible. Lastlv. 
observations made in reference to certain chaiacteristics of 
Australian crania, gave results as follows : Hypsisteiioceplialy, 
supra-orbital notches (not foramina), vesalian foiaminn and a 
transverse occipital tonus, <.iccur in each :<]iecimen. The glenoid 
cavities are moderately deep in A, hut much more sliallow in H 
and in 21.*4, and in the latter give evidence of o.steo-arthritis. 
The great wings of the spheiioiil are deeply channelled on tlieir 
external surfaces in A and 21.34, hut not in B, 

The (intliiie of the sipiamous part of the temporal bone on 
the side of the cranium, shews an angle wliere the mastoid 
portion joins it iu A and 2134, but in B the tramitioii is more 
gradual. 

Cranium denoted hv A. in the possession of -T. B. T.ock, Esrp 

,, ,, B. ., I’l'of. Haddon. 

,, „ A'o. 2154 in the C. U. dvnatumical iMuseum 
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THREE CET.XIA OF AXJ.STRALIA>' ABORIGINES. 
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CRAXIOI OF AUSTRALIAN ABORIOINAL. 
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Th-i Mythology i/ "W ise Birds. By H. Colley ilAUCTi. 

[with plates XIV AXU XV ] 

M’hex the human race was young, wh.en man's imaginatioii 
was unfettered liy any traiiimels of science, when his keen and 
Avateliful olwervation of thing-s \va.s yet inexai-t aiiil eiiiutiunal, 
it Seems to have been a matter of couise that all individual 
(I’l.jeets, animals, tree.s, the products of hi.a imlustrv. even the 
cele-'ial bodie.s, should hold coiLver'C with him, shuiilil poe.se.ss 
variolic kinds of knowleilge hidden from hiui'^elf. too conseiou.s 
ot hi.s own weukne-"' and iguoi-anee, bewildered bv hi^^ iiie.xpli- 
eable de.stiuy and by the strange phenomena that environed 
him. 

ISut from the heginning it wa^ lauLs who .spnke to most 
pnipose, ulaise iiiforniatiou was most valueil, whose wcaxls 
often coni'eyed irmiy as well as wisihnn, and fiom the plain 
wliere, in eomuioii with all things, they used the vevuaeulav 
toueue, they ro'e in distinetimi hy three stages: (1) birds 
ivlained the ]iower of spee<.-li when all other .animals iiail grown 
ilumh ; (2) birds constamly tarited in a Linguage of their own, 
whirdn though man could not un. tided comprehend it. he was 
idile to loam either hy instrm.-tion or by magic: (•'!) biid.s 
s])oke no longer a language ih-.it man by any means eould 
u’.iferst.iud. hut never: heh their wi-e and elogueiit action it 
was move than ever nevess-.uy for all men to observe. 

Literature abounds in poetii-.il allusions to the wisilorn of 
birds, to the warnings they desirt> to ileliiei, to the tidings thev 
are e\er letidy to carry. '‘We hear viur ei\ il swoids and native 
tile.” suvs Prince John p'd lieu. lY,” v, Ti), a> far as France; 
1 he.u'd ;i bird So sing.” '• Curse not the king,” -avs the 
Preacher, '■ for a bird of the air shall eairv the matter'’ (Ecd. 
X, 20 . 

tsucU allusions are ]ioeiical oulv , but the voic,,‘s that prima-val 
man lieavil, piiimeval whether in time or only in ci\'ilis;ttion. 
Were as real to him as the vCioiis he .s,iw. Tlie historv of 
ileiuoiioh JO 1 coiitdiisivelv declaies them to have Ijeeli neither 
I'Uiitince lu ' 1 ' niake-helie\ e. 

It is not dilticnit to advance reasons fuj- a belief in the 
sup.u'hunru: wi'dom of hirds. Their very U'l'eet is usuallv one 
ot .ih'itiijs,.; iiitclligeiiee. To great kianuies, lit sense. iireans 
Is joiiii'il a i.ipid niu've-ivs^joii.se, so that i!u‘V tire ipui klv awarc 
of Louniig cliaiige or iLinger. Ahh- to exteiul their horizon hv 
mounting t.ir up in tlu' air, ami having a tidi’scopie \ision, 
then kllowleJgeof the WijilJ is prop' iltioiulely enlarged. Seciet 
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inileed lnu^t lie that “patb which no fowl knnwetli, which the 
eye of the vulture hath not seen” (Job x.xviii, 7}. They fly 
-wiftlv whither they will, ami all couiitrie-S are free to them; 
tliev fijllow the climate they love ; they gC) away, and return 
at the end ef many days, year after yeai, companions of tlie 
'[iriiiLt. ■' The stoilc knoweth her ap[ioiiited times ; the crane 
.aid the swallow observe the time of tiieir coming” ( Jer. viii. 7). 
ISv clearing the land of vermin and dead organisms they 
j.ierform important offices that were early reccignheJ and iiighly 
valued bv niankind. Tliey exliibit obvious •=aeacity in choosing 
a site for nests, which they constiuct with admirable skill. 
Some of them are ac<(uisitive, and some have a taste for decora- 
tion. Many of them sing melodiously, and a few can actually 
imitate articulate language. 

It was natural that, in different countries, men should have 
been attraetel hv different orders of liirds. The grallatores. or 
waders, whilst they were esteemed throughout the Old World, 
were ehieflv venerated in Egypt ; and the same mav he said of 
the accipitres, such ns eagles, hawks, and vultures. The Columbie 
were most admired in the East: and, of the passeres, the sub- 
order conirostets found most favour in Euri:i]ie. 

The wallers are generally of migratory habit, active, running 
rapidly, and possessing "great powers of flight. They have three 
long front toes and one hinder toe, which is sometiine.s very 
small. Ill a.ssociatioii with the raptorial hawk and vulture, 
they ‘‘ Were the scaveugers of the Xile valley, and man’s 
existence depended on them’" (“■ Egciit,” I’errot and Chipiez, i. 
bJ. tjo). 

Tlie ancient Egyptians, in their evolution of a doctrine of 
immortality, maiie grallatores the syndjols of their creed. The 
Heiuiu, Aril'll riihit/n'm. a sort of heron, was sacred to Usiris, the 
god of agriculture. It was the emhlem of resurrection, and 
betokened the ri>iiig again of the suu, the return of (Tsiris to 
the light. It was sacred also to the (ilanet ATuus, whose 
a])pe.irance. .sometimes in the evcniiiu and niion as a morning 
"tar. was a .sign of the renewal of life ( Tiei'rct's “ Egypt. I)ict.,” 
p. OJ). As represented in a chamber at Phike, it rests oii the 
branciies of a holv tamarisk-tree that overshadows a tomb 
AVdkinson. '■ Aiic. Egypt,"’ v. 2‘i2). 

Ill a hymn of the Xllth Dynasty wo read, “I arn the great 
Pennu. who am in ,Viinu [Heliopolis]. I am the creator of all 
thing" dJavi", '■ I’ook of the T)ead. ’ pp .74. .’.’i). And are 
reminded of the iiig.nitic cr.aie that wadeel on the priruieval 
ooze in the cosmos. luic legends of other lamls. 

Till' Pi nnu ori'ciiiated the conccpitioii of the Phoenix (cfiou’i^) 
a bird that Herudutus had never seen except in a picture, where 
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its plumage \yas partly red in colour’ and partly golden ami as 
to oiuliue and size very like an eagle” (ii, 73). 

The story of tlie ITianiix sprinniiig anew from the aslies of a 
funeral pyre huilt hy itself is of much later date, ami it was 
Hrinly helieved by the fathers of our faitii. Liietaiithi-- (A.n. 
3U0> composed a beautiful poem on this bird, and fully desLiibed 
its habits and glorious appearance. “ Fuica I'ho-nix, ’ he 
writes, '■ uidea, sed vivit morte refecta sua,” and atterwards, 
di.--euS'iiig its reproduction, obseives. — ■ 

“ Ftemina vel mas lisee. sen neiitram, seu sit utrumque, 

Felix I’jiiie Veueri.-^ heJer.i nulla colit ; 
ilors illi Yeuus est, sola est in morte \olu];tas ; 

U t possit nasci, appetit usque mori.’"' 

TVIietlier luaseuline, or fendaine. or neither, or both, happy is it 
to need no mairiage. Its Yemm is Death. It' limt ami delight 
are to die, that it iiiav be lioin acain. And lIuKiius, who lived 
a hundred years afterward.s, use.* the storv as an arguiu.-nt in 
support of the liicaniation. Why,” be asks, " should it seem 
woiideiful that a virgin should conceive, when the Eastern bud 
appeal’s to be born or reborn witlioni a consort - fur he is alw.us 
only one, and ever s'lcceeds himself by birth or reldrth " (" In 
Syiali.," p. o4S ). 

In the catacoml.i.s at Rome, tlie I’hnmix, witli a nimbus round 
its head, is perched on the bonglis of a tree by the side ot St. 
Paul ; ami on the ancient ba.silica of the same apostle a scuipture 
of it, inscribed with it.s name, appears over the doorway. 

The Egyptians, who bestowed so much l are and cost upiin 
their sepulchres, nevertheless believed that the two most, 
important jians of a man did not leniain in the touili. miniely 
the bn and the hha : and the.'e they always represented in the 
form of grallatorial birds. Their conception of the /-o closely 
coiiesponded, A\'iedeniann think's, to our "soul,' for it was a 
being which, on the death ot the man in whose body it had 
dwelt, left it in onler to tlv to the gods to whom it was akin, 
and with whom it abode when not mdtetl to the man. Put it 
was neither immaterial nor able to dispense with food and 
drink. Sonietime.s the bn liore, in funerary p, untings, a human 
head: ami smnetiincs, too. it w.i.s fuinished with human hands 
(" Egypt. Doct. Iinniort Eng. Trans , ]>. 42 . Hence prol ably, 
originated the sirens and harpies a.s tigured by the (Tieeks. 
The Egyptians often depicted tlie a.s a bird flying down from 
heaven with the ankh. the symbol ot life, in its hand, and 
ap[)roaching the burial-] dace to visit the mummy, or asfleing 
down into the vault, with the oltciings it had fuiml at the door 
of the tomb, carrying bread in one hand and ajar of water in 
VOL. .xxvii. " p 
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the other, food and drink for the bodv that once invested it 
{Ihiil). 

A drawing of the bird is given in “ r.eni Hasan ’’ ( iii, PL II, 
Figs. o. lOj. It has no huuian features, but is entirely gral- 
latorialin appearance (Fig. 1). iMr. (Iriftith calls it a plover, and 
says that the hieroglyp)hic value of the root is a soul in bird 
form, and that it was fjrobably at one time the name of an 
actual bird. He further points out that the pictorial signs 
usiiallv, but not always, show a coloured feather or tuft project- 
ing from the front of the bird’s neck, just below the head, or 
sometimes trom the breast. 

I venture to think that the projection is really not a tuft of 
feathers, but the reminiscence of a pouch such as that which 
“ hangs down like a dew-lap ” in front of the neck of some 
cranes of India and Africa, and which they are capable of 
iuhating. In the Argala, this pouch falls about a foot (Fig. 2) : 
in the Marabout, it is much shorter. These birds are very 
voracious, and assist vultures in clearing away garbatte from the 
vicinity of negro villages (Dallas). And it* is notewortby, as. 
regards the functions of the In, that some birds (,if tliis class 
feeil their young liy inserting their bills into the chick's rnoutli 
and disgorging some of tlie halt-digested food frmu their own 
stomaelis. Herons and storks can also di.sgorge food. 

This conjecture is su[ij)ortcd by the tiguie uf a bird on a vase 
found at lalysos, in Ehodes, as given in “ Primitive Greece ’’ by 
Perrot and Chipiez (ii, oTT). Here tlie bird is a well-marked 
grallator ; and it has, protruding from its breast, an unmi.stak- 
uble pouch (Fig. 3). If we folDw its Egyptian analogies, we 
may regard it as representing •“ a soul,” and may further suppose 
that the craiie-like animals that abmiiul on Myceiueau vase.' 
(Fig. 4) are “ souls ’’ ahso, and not “ solar geese.” Their 
iiiythuhigy ill these ceramic pictures appears to be connected 
with a woild-octupus, whose outstretched aims extend thruiigh 
the niu\'ei'se. 

The other important portion of a dead man that did not reside 
with hiiii ill the tomb was the khu (or ikh). represented hv a 
highly couveutioiialisod crested ibis. Tins bird also is drawn in 
“Beni Ila.^an” (iii, PI. II, Fig. 4); and IMr. Grilbtli leuiaik.s 
that the hieroglyph occurs with the meanings (1) biilliaiit, 
excellent, U',eful, and (2j the gloritied spirit of a man after 
death. Utlers have translated it “ the luminous or shining 
one,’ “the intelligence,” “ the soul.’ The ])vramid texts reveal 
that the Ihas of the gods lived in heaven, w hither went tlie 
kh n of a man after de.ith. Me read, “ He standeth among the 
kkns “ Give him his sceptre among the Uia.i;” “ Hoiusliatii 
given thee his eye to strengthen thee withal, that thou maj e^t 
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yirevail among tlie hlius.” And we are reminded that, of all our 
faculties, vision is the sense of intelligence. Woden gave one 
of his eyes to huy for man a draught of knowledge from the 
Brook of Wisdom. 

In the “ Book of the Deail ” fell, xcii) the deceased prays for 
the liberation of his ha,. Ins Iha'ih or shadow^ lep resented by a 
sunshade, and his hhn, from th.o^e wlm fetter has and Ihas, who 
shut in the Irliaih of the dead, and who shackle the limbs of 
Osiris (“Papyrus of Ani,” Budge, pp. 117, 319). And elsewhere 
fell, xci] is a formula to enable the kha to- pass from the tomb 
to the habitations of Pm and Hathor (pp. 115. olO). And again 
we read, “ I am provided, I am a I. /iit provided ; I have made my 
way to the alxide of Pa and Hathor” (p. 115); “I am a hhn 
furnished with what I need” (p. 319). 

The Ibis itself is migratory, taking long journevs every yeai. 
liut always returnitig to the place it left. It is strictly 
monogamous and most afle<nionate towards its mate and its 
young. It is hind of pure, fresh water ; and accompanying, it 
seems to herald, tlie annual overflow of the Nile. 

Is it po.s.sible for us to distinguisli between two such concep- 
tions as the ha and the I'hii ? Is Pierret right in tiansLrting 
them “moil ame et mou intelligence” ? Do the French words 
imply a sutficient diversity of meaning ? Ought we niit rather 
to follow the difference between the ravenous Argala and the 
dainty Ibis ? The ba and the l-ku would have been designated 
by Aicstiitle the and the TTvedga. tlie nutritive soul and 

the rational soul; and St. Paul might have called the 5o-liird the 
(TW/jLa yfru-y^iKov, and tlie /./(U-bird the ad)y,a Tn'e.v/j.aTiK6v. In 
the nutritive soul arose organic cravings, whilst the rational soul 
was the s-at of intellectual proec.-ses. The /<c-craue busied 
itself in carrying food and drink to tlie mummy ; the Idiu-ihis 
ju’ovided itself with m\,'-tical information and ])roleetive 
fonnuke for its long and perilous journey to the abode of the 
gi ids. 

A similar distinction may be perceived between the two wise 
ravens of Woden, that were called Iluginn and .Muninn. The 
name Huginn is from the noun Jtai/r, “ the intellect,” and the 
verb hiiya is “to mind, attend to, think out;” where .is IMuninn 
is “the mind” in the sense of “ loiiuing', love, delight." 
“Woden’s two ravens,’’ s.i\s “(Irimnis iMal,” “ tly everv day 
over the mighty earth. I fear for Huginn lest he never come 
back, yet for Muninn I am more fearful still.’’ In other words, 
“ the thoughts of Woden range far indeed, yet not so far as the 
wandering of his desire.” “Thcieflew two r.ivens,” savs the 
“ Voluspa,” “ from M’oden’s shoulders, Huginn to the gallows. 
Muniiui to the carrion.” And here carrion represents carnal 

p 2 
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appetite, the devouring of slaughtered foes ; whilst the mystic 
i^ illows, of which Woden was lord, is the symbol of justice and 
self-sficrifice. 

Betore leaving the gralhitore.s. let Us remember, first, that in 
Germ,;iiv stoiks have alwavs been veiieinted for their kiiidlim .ss 
and wi'dum. Hapf'V is that man on whose house they build, 
f’ u' t(_i him they bring piomise of children. And. second, that 
cranes are remarkable for their vigihiuce. When a Hock of 
tiiese biiils goes to slecpi, one of them remains awake to watch 
over the common safetv. Long ago. in Scandinavia, cranes were 
kept bv sea-ruvei'. for the sake ot the v. lining uttered by those 
1 iids on the apptoach of strange veS'els, or animals, or men, 
wiieli thev lui-ed a prodigious upro.ir, the K'Kayyr] yepui'ccv of 
dlomer Iliad, " iii. oi Amongst the contents i,if the ship- 
t jial'S of Sweden, that belong to tlie Bronze Age, are usmilly to 
be found the bones of the crane 'Stcdpc). 

Tlie raptores are good scavengers. Seme of them are 
aepuisitive, and even vultnre.s liave been known to steal highly 
coloured objects. They aie kind tri th.eir young, and defend 
them with great courago. Tlieir wisdom h.is rect-ived general 
lecognition. <hn the Xile, the h.twk was the sign of Ea, to 
wliOse priests it bioiiglit a sacted hdok of ritual. In like 
hatnner the eagde of Krishna lecoveivd the lost volumes of 
knowledge. An eagle was the chos.-n lues.seiiger of Jupiter. 
Its fieice flight tow.iios tlie .solar heat assocj.ited it with the snn 
and with tire. It stood in aiipositn.m with the bolts of Jove, and 
was an attribute of Thor tlie Thuudeicr. Uu the highest 
summit of Lyca.-os^ a niouutain of Arcadia, was an altar to Zeus, 
in fiont of which, towards the east, weie two pillais bearing 
e.igles. Tluoughout t fleece tlie eagle was sacred to him: and a 
g'.ldeii image of this Imd w.is found in the third city of Trov 
( Jcdiliemann, llio.s, ' p. .'ifky. 

The Mg\[itians p.iiuted on the ceilings of thedr homes and 
tombs the outspread wings of a vulture, ..nd regaided it as a 
maternal cinhh iu of protection and prc'ci \ ation. Mr. Flinders 
I’etric says, There i' ]ierli:i]is no siglit in the animal woildmnre 
imposing than one of these birds stivi.Jicd out with a sp.m of 
some '.I or lo I'eet, banging overhead in the air ; and not heiiie- 
huitful. the vuituie came to be honoured as a tvpe of maternal 
c.u'e " Kg\ ptiaii Dec Art," p. Ill ). 

In the “A [ventures of Saiiehat.' an Egyptian tale of the Xllth 
D\ nasty, it is lelated that ‘"the king Sc hotc[) ahra flew tin to 
h-iveii <ind joined the .solar disc; the follower of the god 
met his iiiaktu' : a hawk soared with his followers.” This 
a 'Count, will'll Mr. Tetrie regards as indie, iting a serious 
po^mlai bedief, would .ilmo.st seem to be iuteution.illv poetical, 
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like the exclamation of Dimstau over the blessed. Edeitlui. 
'■ Siion shall this beloved bird take its tlioht to (iod. ” On tlie 
other hand, ■we hud in the “ Book of Lismore ” a passage that 
cBsL-iibes ’‘tile pleaching cvhich Elijah is wont to make to the 
souls of the righteous iimler the tiee of- life in par.idise. Xow 
when Elijah opens the book for the preaehiiig, then come the 
souls of the iigliteous in shapies of briulit white liirds to him 
from every part." And we are told by Eloieiice of AVoreester 
that from the innocent lieail ot the ninideied lioy-kiiig Iveiielm a 
milk-white dove,/o;/,'o , o///„/.b/,with golden v iiige, hew to heaven. 

The ease of the ( )wl is full of difrictilty. In Egyja this bird 
was altogether rejected as ill-omened and unclean ; and the Arabs 
still hold it iiuilihoireiice. Ilippon.ix t n.c. .‘idO ) considered it as 
the herald of death, and in later times its presentiueut was 
accounted giiod against the evil eye. Tliough it cares for its 
young, it builds no proper iiest.and it exhales a disagreeable and 
unwholesome smell. Those jiersous wlio think that its a.spect 
suggests wisdom may be leferrerl to the reinaiks of an eminent 
naturalist (Dallas, Animal Kingdom,'’ p. blT), who savs, 
'■ Its eyes, of extraordinary si/.e, are fixed in the orbits in such 
a manner as to look directly forwards ; and its jiecuhai' vacant 
stare when exposed to the light of day gives it a most ludicrous 
appearance." Yet this foolish bird of ill omen, with raiik 
od(.iur and feetid hre.ith. was made an attribute of Pallas 
Athene, and was saer-ed to Minerva. 

(.'an any e.xplaiiatioii he uttered ■ .^ehliemann found, in the 
third and fourth cities of Tr<>y, a great numl.iei- of what he called 
“ owl-lieaded" vases; and he helieved that thigv were imita- 
tions of that hrrd and were intended to vepi-eseni an nwl- 
headc-d divinity, even Atlieim D!aukd[iis heiself. He fmtitied 
his lielief hy the analegy of Hera l'.od]iis, wlio had, he 
eonsidel'ed, not only the 'ott. he lutlfill e\es of an ox. but the 
actmd unlovely head of a emv. .\nd it i'-a fart that cows were 
sucriticed to that gi>ddes''. ( )n the other hand, it is certain that 
the owd was iccer saeriticed to ..Vilauie. whose olt’ernie'' cveie 
laiiis and bulls and coW', And aii examination of a long .series 
of the '■o-called owl-headed va^e-' lam conelusndv •'how n not milv 
tlrat they near the characteristics of a woman, u" Sehlieiuanii 
himself pointed emt, hut that, cuiitrary to his o[iiniou, the head 
is huiiiaii also. 

It is true that is an owl; but it is aDo true that hv 

a Coincidence yXavvos naans blue — biiglit, gleaming, ceruleau 
blue. I>lue-eyed races ot men were c.dled ’'/XavKOfj.y.aToi. ai;d 
for this colour the (Ireeks had lio other name ; for Kvareo^ was 
their dark-blue. But no tinge of blue can be seen in the 
shining eyes of the owl. 
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On the whole. Professor Savce is prohahly right in supposing 
that this goildess of i iiviluminaut maternal characteristics, 

1 listakeii hy >chlienianu for an owl-hcaded divinity, was she 
I I tile Ea^t wlio Went under the various names of Ate, Atar- 
cctis, Kvlude, ila. and Oiii]>liale, and who was origdnally very 
('iilereiit in kind from Athene, the virgin goddess of war. And 
we may jieihaps surmise that the intemsely owlisli physiognomy 
of these barharous tictile faces, that deceived Schliemann, like- 
vd-e misled the earlv Greeks, .so that when the coalescence 
'■I Ate and Atlieiie took pilace a veritable owl was represented 
.is the latter's attribute. It was the goddess and not her bird, 
v. lio was wise and gracious and !>vave. 

As poetic licence has, in some cases, given to swan-maidens 
a plumage of drive's featlici's, so artistic eiror mav be responsible 
for transforming the highly prizeil cranes of the Xorth into 
■■ swans and solar geese." though this change can hardly 
explain the regard paid to the Brahininicjl goose in Ceylon. 
Herodotus di 72. mentioiis t!ie a species i;if rluck, 

as sacred to the Nile. Juduini: Iry representations of offerings to 
the deal, we must helieve that the ancient Egvptians u.>ed the 
duck as a favourite article of food. Geese are good guardians, as 
thev awake at t lie slightest iioi^e. They are known to be highly 
sensitive to the delicate tremors that precede an earthcprake. 
The Ifiinan cardtnl was saved hy them. Tliey can become 
j'eisonallv attached to Imman bt.dr-U', and instances are recorded 
I 'h-dr having acted ;is e-nidi-'i to hliud jn-r^ons. 

Before pa^-iiig on. it may he noteil that the early inhabitants 
of Litiuiii had an ancient macle of Mars at Tiora IMatieiie, 
where rcepun^e.' were d-divered bv a woodipecker {picv.s): that 
t’he wri'ii. a hud of -imilar h.diits, is revei'eil for its wisdom in 
the l>!e of Man: and further that the gift of piopliecy was 
]. Ijy the Siiimvgli, tlie iiiythical bird of Persia. 

fVbatever lecensiorm the Kalevala may have received, it> 
idouglit is etiiiiiriitly ]iiimiti\e in cast, and it is especially 
vduabl' as coming from Piiins. a people who were adepts in 
'.oieoiv and tlu' Indis of Eastorn mauic. In thi-. epic all 
manner of thinus aie gifted with s]ii'ech. A ship, wdth the 
voii e of a gill. Complain' tliat she is left to rot in the docks, and 
I’e- hues that sh(_' wnuld rather be a tiee again, with S(guiii'els on 
ki-r boiiebs. She was the manic barguo built by the imperturb- 
a'.le Waimimoinen after lie li.id obt, lined from Sampa timber 
■wherewdtli to construct the stem and the keel. To this end, 
S I'upa Caiue to a pophtr, twenty feet high, and was brandishing 
h’.' axe, w him the tree exelainied, "‘IVliat dost thou want of 
I'.-'” S.impi replied. 1 de.sire to construct a boat for the 
Father of Spells,'’ But the popLir rejoined, -‘The ship made of 
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me woiiLI leak e\'ery where and go to the bottom. For my bole 
is till! of perforutii lus. Thrice this summer has the worm that 
hides under my roots eaten into my core.” Thereupon Sainpa 
approached a pine, forty feet high, and striking it with liis axe, 
iucpiired, “ Canst thou serve to build a boat for the Father of 
ISpells ; ' But the pine au.->\vered, “ Thou niayest nut make a six- 
clinkered liaiipie of me, for I am too unlucky. Thrice this 
summei' the laveii has eroakeil from my summit, the crow 
cawed trom my blanches.” Then he put his rpaesiion to an 
oak, sixtv feet liigh, and the oak gave him a proud answer and 
said, '■A'.suredly you can make a stem and a keel for a ship of 
me. For I am neither ungrown nor iin^easoneil, and in my 
trunk there are no holes. And as for good omens, thrice this 
summer, during the days of iitmcjst heat, tlie sun has covered 
me with his glory, whilst the moon has glittered on my crown, 
and birds have ne'ted in my bouglis.” 

Tlieii Sampa felled the oak, and cut it up into planks and 
hrought them to the Father of is])ell.s. And he, a.s he joined 
the tiiiii.ifis by means of magical utterance.-, all at once 
tuigot three Wolds ; and he deeply pondci'eil where those 
Words could be found unless on the liead of swallows, on the 
neck of .swans, on the b.iek ot gee.se. But thougli he slew 
he.ips of such biids, ma a siiigle word, nor tlie lialf of one, 
could he find. Again [iiofoundly musing, Im thomglir the words 
might be discovered ninler the tougiie of a summer reindeer, or 
in the mouth of a white S(iuinel: and lie killed many of 
those laie animals ami found, indeed, a liuiulred words ; but not 
one wu.s of any use. 

Then he visited the regions of tlie dead, ami he-oiiglit the 
l.ierv daughteis of the Isle of iMamda to tell him the tliree 
grand magical word'. But their (|neeu-moiher nut meielv 
I'ci'used her aid. luit did her utnio't to eiisii ire him. And it 
was onl\- liy taking the 'iiuimi.s form and the seaweed colour 
ot a serpent that he waS able to escapie through the iiie.shes of 
lier eneli.iuted net. 

Ultim.itely lie contrived to get himself swallowed bv Wipu- 
iien, a giant 'orcerei', ami, by .'ctling up a forge within liis 
body, so wrung him by iiito'tiiial [Min that he iiicontinentlv 
uttered all he knew, ami di'gorged the loiig-souelit '[lell. 

Talking trees were by no means coiifiueil to Finland. The 
(.'haldaaiis had a sacred [due that declaimed its wnith ; and the 
ilex gi'oves {(^Tjyoi) c>t F[firn'i, the .'[jcakiiig oaks (ut Trpocrijyopot 
Spues), told I ly.Sses the will of Zell-:. 

A' a geiif-ial rule the obieera that talk in the Kalevala, as 
the jaeiediiiig e.xtvaets h.ive shown, iv[ie.it the comuiniiDhices 
of rustic lore ; hut a somewhat liiglier scut of wisdom mav be 
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perceived in the speech of liirds, who seem to lie the only animals 
wliose teniaiks ale dietmctly ironical. 

■■ Alas ! " exclaimeil the young ■<^irl Osmotar, “the heer that I 
have hrewed is had.” A redhrea^t chanted from the tiee-top, a 
thrush saiiu from the point of the roof, “ Xo ! the heev is good 
to drink; hut it ought to have heeii hrewed in a -hariel and 
kept in a cave. And the harrel should he made of Oak and 
hound with hriops of eojiper.’" 

The queen Pohjola ehaiiged lieiself into a dove, and ap- 
Yiroacheil llmaiiiien’s forge. ‘A\ hat dost thou here? asked 
the suiiih as the laid alighted on his window. “I have come 
to hvine thee til lings.” was the reply. This reminds us of the 
Irish legend of .St. Brenainn (A.u. oOO) who had remained in 
church after mass when the cleiics were none to the lefertoiy, 
and lie saw on the window a luiliant bird, which came in and 
sat on tile altar. "A nleS'ing cm thee ! ” said the hird. “iMav 
(tocI hle^s thee,” said Br-iiainii, ‘•Init who art thou ‘Alieliael 
the angel.” rcqli-d the mid, ••come tci make music for tliee. and 
to eouiiuuiie with thee.” Under A.ii. dOh. The Four blasters say, 

'• It was ill this year that the birds used to speak with luiuiaii 
voice.” 

A Knell, chanting from tlie lui'he.s. t<ild the st.iii of Kalervo, 
who was 111 trouble, that it was time for him to eat. and a crotv, 
wi'di its liar'll voice, --aid to him, •‘Why art thmi ca^t down ? 
Take a twig of birch and drive the cattle into tire maisli. ' 

Once upm a time the earth was covered with forests, hut no 
cereals wi.)uld grow: and wlieii the dauntless Waiuamoinen 
was ,-.(,ri'l\- I'l'riile.veil tln-rcat. a t"m-tit chanted from a tree, 
'•Xeitlier Iciilev' imr ciats will ilnive unle.ss tlie trees that 
nvemliadow' tlic laud he cut down mid hiirued with fire." Then 
^\':ilna!u<iiuell fell, d all the trees ’out one, a beautiful birch, that 
fiii.ls might roo't thereon, and the cuckoo sing fiom its 'ummit. 
Ami hi ! an eagle, flying across the sky, asked why this tive had 
heeli spal'.-d, and thought so well of the reason gi\en, that he 
fetehed hie to the trees that lav on the giouud, and they were 
reduced to ashes, iMoreover, a cuckoo came to the hiich and 
■saiiu the pvai'e.s of Wainamoiiieii. 

'fhis curious action of the eagle was consistent with that 
liird ' as'.jciatioiis. The joyous Lemmiiikaiiieu on one occasion 
futimi his coutsh oVistructed by a c.itaract of tire, in wliich was 
ail island of file, wli.-re stood a n.ek of file, and on its summit 
was ail eagle of tire, from 'whose mouth issued Kanies and whose 
plumage Hazed like stars. (,)u returuuig home to his mother, 
the joyous Lemmiukuinen found that her house liml lieeu 
burnt to the giouiid. mid its very ushes staltered bv the 
wind; and he sought information of au eagle that happened 
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to be hovering in tlie air. The careless bird had forgotten 
all about the matter, but concealed it< ignorance by saying, 
what was not the fact, “ Your mother is dead ; she has perished 
l>y the sword.” 

(dn another occasion, the position of these worthies was 
revei'Sed, and the mother of Leiiiminkaineii. seeking her List 
son, demanded him of the trees. These, ’noth pines and oaks, 
said, not unreasonably, “We have trouble enough of our own 
without tliinking of thy son. W'e have been created by a cruel 
destiny for days of sorrow: we are felled and ilisnienibered 
tor focid and fuel ; we aie burnt up tci clear the very gi-oiuid 
we stand upon.” Then she addviwsed herself to the road, and 
the highway replied, not without justice, “ I have too many 
trouliles of my own. alwaws torn by wheels and lacerated bv 
heavy feet, to care for thy son." And when, next, the moon 
was appealed to. she also ecudil attend to nothing but her own 
suheriiig', "liming solitary through the bitter cold of iiiter- 
luiiiable winters. But tlie sun tol<l her that the dead bodv 
of her lost one lay in the dark waters of death. So. with a 
long grapnel, at intiiiite pains, slie succeeded in bringing to 
bank a few fragments of her boy. And when she belield them, 
she Wept and e.xehuiued, “ Is it in any wise po'Silde tliat fium 
the.se torn remains can coine again a man and a hero ” 

A r.iven who heuid tlic"e words jiromptly rej Led — -mark the 
irony — “ Xo ! a man can never he iV'li.ired from what has been 
so cniflly lacerated. Why. a trout lias oati.ai tliecM-s; a pike 
has devoured the shouhlers. hast thy son again into the 
wateis, and perhaps he will tliere becmue a wulius or a 
whale.” 

AY come now to another jihase of thought, where hirds alone 
spok'e, and wliere men did not uu lerstand their language as a 
m.itter of eouisf. hut bad to learn it bv iiisti w-tioii or bv niauic. 
W^e find it ill lAtlioiiia. whose legends contain allusions both to 
the Funis, and to Fimimh myth. due of the old Fninisli and 
Estlioiiiau gods was b kko, lord ot the air, who hud three 
daughters, two of wlioin, Linda and .Tutta, were gueeiis of the 
birds, whil"t Siura was a blue binl herself. AVe ixad of a 
maiiieii til, it. ■' ,is luck would have it, she laid le.aiied the 
language of birds trom her motln-r when she was a child. 
A i.ic'eii was sitting in the brandies of a ]iine, jueening its 
featht-r.s, and the girl called to it. “ i)ear hird of wisdom, come 
to my aid. ’ “ AA hut help dost thou need Washed tlie raven. 

“ A\ aril the king's ."eu of the misfortune that lias hetalleii me.’’ 
The raven ]iroiui"ed to do "o if it could fiml aiiv one who knew 
its language. Towanls evening the voice of the rtiveii was 
heard croaking on the top of the piiic, and the aiixiuus girl 
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hastened to inquire what tidinijs it had brought. The raven 
had had the good fortune to meet with the sou of a magician 
in the king’s gaiden, who thoroughly understood the speech 
of l)iiils; and the me^.sage wa.s tliat the maiden must not 
sleep on the ninth night, for a deliverer would then appear 
to rescue her : and on the ninth night the jiiiuce hiiii'elf rode 
up, and litted tlie damsel into the saddle behind him. And 
piv-:-.-nt!y in the dawning light the bird> woke u]) and began to 
sing : and if she had only listened to their warnings they would 
hriN e pioiited her move than the sweet words of her lover, which 
alone she heard. And so it came to pass that the maiden, 
pc.i'Ued by her niutlier’s malevolent .sorcery, slipped from the 
Lor-e and disappeared beneath the surface of a stream. The 
iiuha])py prince went for aid to the dwelling of .some spinsters 
ot gold ; and they gathered magic herbs and rubbed them with 
hour into a dough, and baked it for him, and lie ate it at night. 
Thus was lie made to uu-leistand everything that the knowing 
bir is .V/// tn "III OiiitiJur. tor they are gifted with much wi'-dom that 
is hiildeii from man. And tlie prince rode away into the woiid, 
ami listened to the l.iivds as they talked of the atl'airs of persons 
who were unknown to him. Bur, presently a tlirush Iregaii to 
speak of tlie .stupidity of men who cannot understand the 
Simplest things. *■ Here is a damsel who fur a whole year 
lots lain in the liver in the form of a water-lily, and no one has 
b'seii alile to lelease her. Even her lover has piassed bv and 
lieai l her \'oice, and was none the wiser.” “ And yet,'’ said a 
m.i.pie, ■' the inaideu was punished fur his sake.” ■' iSho 
could easily be Set free." Continued the tlini'li, if the matter 
c aiM he e.\plaiued to tile uhl magician of Einland.” Bv-aud- 
bv 1111 ? iiiiii.e l.cai'd one swallow say to another, "Let us 
go t.p fnil.uiii, whi-re we can build our ne.sts better than here.” 
All., the piince liegge.l them to carry a message to the sorcerer, 
li. ,1 wcidt s time, having lieaial nothing, lie wa.s ufiaid the 
swallows had foigoLteii him, when a great eagle circled above 
him high 111 the air and piV'ently descended and alighted upon 
a lime, and delivered to him full instructions from the old 
m.igician iii Hiihind. But the task laid upon him was so hard, 
that days passet'i hy, and still he lacked couiage for the enter- 
pii-e At length ;i ciow' said to him, “ Why dost thou neglect 
t'l folhiw the old man's ahvice 1 He has never given "false 
ililoimation, and the language of liirds never deceive,^.” 

In another .story we read that a white bird peivlied on the 
ship, and the wise Finn, who knew its language, asked lor 
tidings of the hoy ; and the bird answered that he had wau- 
den .1 awav into a heantifnl country and would never ictuin. 

And a^.dii, a \ oung man sought counsel of a gieat magician 
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of the East, who said, “ Men have hnt little visdom. God's 
hird.s are thy best guides, if thon wilt learn their language.” 
And he prejuiied a Yiotent charm hy boiling nine kinds of magic 
herbs which he had gatlit-red by niuuulight, and he made the 
voung man drink of it every day, and then the language of 
bird-, liecame clear to him. And so wherever he went he had 
coiupanv, for he understood their speech, and many things were 
revealed to him whicli human wistlom could never have dis- 
covered ; ‘I dd till'll hd hini ah ither he ins/ied to yo. 

From F.stli(_aiia we pass to Scandinavia, and there too we 
find Finnish influence. Even as Hiisi, an ancient god of the 
Finns, was re]ire,sented on horseback preceded by a bird, so 
the mounted IVoden follows the flight of a raven. The birds 
were path-timleis. With ravens, indeed, Woden was closely 
associated. He was called Hrafn-ass, or Hrafn-gob, the Eaven- 
god ; Hrafn-styrandi, or Hrafn-drdttinn. the Lonl cu' Euler of 
Eavens ; Hrafn-lieistat'r, the Eaven-friend ; and Hrafii-bltetr. 
Tliis last e[iithet has been generally mistranslated the Sacrifice!' 
of Eavens ; but its correct meaning is the Eaven-hallower, lie 
who, at a siieeial sacrifice, devotc-d or consecrated ravens to the 
discharge of some particular function. 

Til the Laiidnauiabdk we rcail about one “ Fldki, son of 
'\''ilgerb, who was a mighty Viking. He made ready to search 
for Snji'ilaud [in Tceland], setting foitli fiom Eogalnnd [in the 
ibstriet of Stavanger], At th-at time thev lay in Mniorsuiid. 
He ]irovidcd a great sacrifice, and hallowt-d — hlutuhi — thiee 
ravens to show him the way.” Lawman Hank, who .v.D. IdiJU 
wrote a rcceii.'ioii of this book of Ari'.-;, add-, "because mariners 
ill the Xortli had then no load.stone,” foruettiug that seamen 
were aci’nstoni"d to steer by the stars. The true reason is 
that Fldki was ignorant of the preci.se location of Iceland, and 
w.i' obliged to adopt a well-known ]dan for finding it out. 
The nairative proceeds; ‘'Thev raised a caiin where the sacri- 
fn ial fea.st had been held, ami e.dled it Fldka-varha — Fhiki’s 
beacon. It is at the junction of Eogaland and Horbaland. He 
faied first to Hjaltlaml. ami lay in Fhik'a-tagi — Fh’iki's bay. 
There in GeiiTiild's Ijmd was ilrowned f'reirhild, his daughter. 
[The^e ],Lices are probablv now Flekkefjord and K\ in.sdal 
tioiiL] In the ship with Fhlki wa-; one Faxi, a Hebiides man. 
Tli'un-e Fhiki sailed to the Faroe I'-lamF, ami there he g.ive in 
i.iiiriage one of his daughters, from whom came Thrdmlr of 
( *ota. ^'Ird friiiii there he .‘^i/th'd nift tii.\^ii a'ith the thru' raceiis 
that he had halhnrid in Xurirna. And the first wlindi he let 
loose returned to the prow. Another, having flown uu into the 
air. also eai[ie back to the ship. Eut the tliird flew away in 
that direction where presently they fouml laud. They came 
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eastward.^ to Horn, and sailed alono: the southern coast ; and 
as they drew west to lleykja-iies tlie tilth opened out. so that 
tliev saw .Siuefells-ne.s. Then said Faxi, ■ This is a great 
Country that we lia\e found, and here, too, is a big wateil'alL’ 
And tln« was afterwards called Fa.xa-dss.” 

TVe cannot doult that the birds were liberated in sueees'iou 
after ctinsideiaiile iiiteivals of time, the ship still holding a 
noithorly course; and tliat wlien the last itueii lose up in 
tile air. and the liorizon receded fioni its view, then all at once 
I lie bright gleam of the ^now-clad mountain caught its eye, and 
it flen straia'ht to the slaae. 

It is iiotewoithy that tlie great diluvial legend, however it 
oiigiuated. contains many realistic details, such us the use of 
bitumen for caulking the -^hip. The IMosaic account is perhaps 
a little less intelligible than that td the (.'haldwans, but lioth 
heroes adopted the same method of asceitainiiig the proximity 
of land. They both employed a dove and a utveii. but Izdubar 
also a swallow. A raxeii will tly towards the hist land it sees, 
and a dcive or a swallow makes for the lioiue it knows. The 
ra\'en isf Xoah went forth to and fro until the waters were 
diied up from off the eaith. and the dove did not at last return 
(<len viii, 7): whoivu' Izdidi.iT.- dove came back, vliiFt his 
ruveii Went forth, and saw the decrease of water.s, and wandered 
a\\<iv and leturned not ((.ieotge Smith, “Lhald. Account of 
Lfeuesi',’' ]i. 270). 

ITie wisdom Ilf tlie conirri..-ter^ was recognised of old in all 
countries. Havens assemhle fiom enormous distances round 
any supply of food, h-d, it i-< helieved, rather hy tlieir poweiiid 
sight than liy their seD.se of *nielL Buds of the crow family 
will. e\'fii in a 'tate of nature, mimic the voices of other animals, 
such as tlie Liuih. the kite, the owl, the cat ; and in confinement 
tlaA' V dl imitate tlie hai’King of a dog, the grating of a saw. and 
the liuman \'oii'e. of wha li they cun he taught to repeat a few 
Wolds. ri,ev liave much callosity and love of miscliief, and 
will .steal and 'ccreti' gliitcving ohjects : they have been known 
t.j bring looil for days locetbcr to a woumlcd dog; they liave 
a keen pciecptioii of the approach of danger, and gi\X' warning 
of it to their friends. Thn.sthe Bupliagina-, or n.x-peekers, of 
Afne.i, who extract the huva- of liot-fies fu.m the backs of 
horned cuttle, to the great delmht and leliet of the latter, have 
such an uudei'st.indiiig wiih then four-footed coiupanioiis, that 
tlu iugh V ith a ilomestic animal they allow man to come verv 
near without any alarm, yet for a wild annual they give a 
signal of danger at man's distant approach {‘- A Breatirfroni the 
Veldt," J. ( b iMillais). 

TVe cannot lie surj.rised, then, that Fallas Athene, at Cuione 
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ill Messenia, liore a crow in her hand ; or that this bird was an 
attribute of Apollo, and rested upon his lyre ; or that ravens 
brought l iread and flesh to a propliet nf tb.e Jews. On a Gnostic 
peni is a nude goj jiolding the bav-braiich of Apollo, a.ssuciated 
with a crowned bird who bears a c.iduceus, and whom a Hebrew 
inscription calls a raven. Havens are freipueiit on Mithi'tdc 
nionuinents, and the ocira.v was a fig'iire that seived in the 
rites of a Mithraic cave, wliere the superior priests were called 
lions, and the iiifeiior ravens. Hence the rites themselves were 
designated as Leontica and Coracica. Indeed, these birds are 
everywhere .spoken of as full of wisiloin. ‘‘ Hoinklofi's Eaven- 
soiil; ’’ tells of “ a fair-haired, white-throateil daiuscd who hail the 
look of a wise JValkyrie that des]iised wedlock, a keen Finnish 
maid who knew the tongue of birds’' JJorp. Boi. i, 2bb'). The 
“Layof Einh” narrates how Ids sous grew irp and " busied them- 
selves with breaking horses, riinming shields, smoothing shafts, 
and planing a.sh-spear.s. But the voungest of them knew hidden 
things and the secrets of life. He could [of couise by magic] 
blunt swords, and still the sea, and understand the language of 
birds” (/G'l/. i, 212). 

Sigurd, who had killed the serpent Fafni, the guardian of a 
gold-hoard, and was toasting tlie mon-ter's le-art for Begin, tlie 
serpent's brother, burnt his fingers and hastilv put them to his 
lips; and wlien he had tasted the dragon's blood, iinmediately 
he understood the vAce of l.iirds. And Some that were in the 
tree oveiliead luippeiied lo be couver'ing abi.ait liini and his 
prospects, ami he profited greatly bv wliat he then heard, 

Atli was lielped by a talking liird, who asked, “ Hast tlioii 
seen tiwafni’s daughter, the faiiest in.dd in this happy world i ” 
Sav on, thou wi.se fiird,'’ said Atli. I will, ' responded the 
biid. ‘'if I may clioose what I like out of the king'.s f'alace,'’ 
'• Yes, only clioose not his sons, nor their wives ” [for that would 
ineaii their death], ■' Xo ! I will choo-e temples, and higii 
altars, and horned kine.” The allusion is to the great shuighter 
that took place at .sucriticial feasts, when hiuls of l>i'ey greedily 
devoured the offal. At sueli ,r iiainpu-t was engaged '■ the poll- 
feathered raven, .sworn hrother of tlie eagle," wlio, when a 
iiuestioii was asked him, ■' shook himself, and wiped his beak, 
and made answer. " 

But to fatten on human flesh was their ehicd delight. ‘'Quoth 
a r.iven to a raven as he .sat on a lofty hough, ' Some tidings 
luive 1 for thee. This iiewlv horn .^on of Sigmund hath eyes 
that flash like a hero’s; a friend of the wolves is he, so we may 
h" of good cheer.’ 

Mhjcleii was file ravens’ friend heennse he gave them the slahi 
hodies of his foes. They W'ere called "Ids swans, whose '.vine 
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was blood.” The exultant hymn of Lodbruk, a Scandinavian 
king. siiiLts how “ we dealt wounds for vellow-footed lowl and 
for famished wolves ; we gave the falcon its full, and made it 
our guest at the battle. Glad grew the brethren of the hawk, 
and a bloodv prize was given to the raven.” Indeed, war was so 
irequput, and burial of the slain so rare, that birds of prey 
actpiired a new iu'-tinct ami gathered together at the nieie 
musteiing of men, at the sound of their voices and of the clash 
of their arms as thev marched. 

The civilisation of the Baltic races ever lagged behind that of 
the Mediterranean, and was late in reaching the conception, long 
liefore attained by Grecian thought, that while birds, who them- 
selves weie great traveller.s, miuht by their own migratorv skill 
guide men on their wav, yet in revealing other kinds of know- 
ledge they were only the intermediaries of the gods. Xenophon, 
in his •• Piecollections of Socrates,” affirms that “ those who 
c insult omens do not imagine that birds know what is advan- 
tageous tor them ; but that the gods, by such means, rightly 
signify what will be so. People allege that they are instructed 
hv hinls ; hut .Socrates declared that the admonition came from 
the divinity ” (•* Xen. !Mem.,” I, i, 3, 4). 

But the lively scepticism of some of Xenophon’s contem- 
poraries was disposed to go a little beyond what was reasonable, 
and tlie critical temper as well as the gross credulity of the 
time, four hundred years before Christ, was wittily displaved by 
Ari-^tophanes. Two men come njioii the stage in search of a 
habitation. Gne of them is guided by a crow, the other by a 
daw. Errlpid,s-. •‘CVe //(I'Sf go forward to yonder tiee.” Bisthc- 
t'/iri'i.-, : “A plague on thee and on thy bird! iVIiiie commands us 
to go hack. To think that, at the mercy of this vile crow, I 
should have gone already more than a hundred miles!” B.: "Ay, 
and this daw has led me by the no-e till .scarce a .shred is left 
on my .sandals. Look at this fowl of mine 1 Ilow he ya\\ and 
.stares about him.” P.: “ Anil mine sna]i^ his Vieak in disdain.” 
JB. : “■ fVlieii Priam was introduced on tlie stage he was always 
attended by a bird.’’ P. ; “And Zeus carries an eagle upon his 
head, uiid his d.iuuhter an owl, and .\poUo a hawk.” P. ; ‘‘ By 
Ceres, ’tis true. But why is this ihusC’ P,; “Why ? In order 
that when men sacrifice, and suluuit the entrails of the victims 
to the gods, the birds may have the fiist picking of them, before 
even Zeus himself. Birds point out to thu.se wlio consult them 
mines and minerals, and show their diviuer.s how to make 
commerce lucrative, and tell mariner-; when to sail. And they 
discover to men treasure.s of silver which their ancestors hiii in 
the ground, for tlmy always know where such things are con- 
cealed ; as the proverb says, ‘ No one knows of my treasure bub 
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tlie little l)ii'(l.’ Art thou aware that that croaker the raven 
lives for five generations ‘ ” 

And then the Chorus tills up the measure of derision: “When 
the crane takes her tliglit across the Mediterranean, ’tis seed- 
time, and the sailor begins to season his timbers. The kite tells 
you when to shear yo\ir slieen, the swallow when to throw off 
your waiin cloak and buy a light one. Xo prediction can be 
made without the help of birds. In every sound, even in a 
sneeze, a bird's voice is detected.” 

These wholesome gibes may have served to open the eyes of 
those who were the blind spoil of priestly augurs, but they 
tended to obscure the fact that mankind had learnt much from 
the wisdom of binls, who.se extraordinary powers of flight aird 
vision had been used by seamen for the purpose of discovering 
the proximity of laird or the directiou in which it lay, anil 
whose annual passage oversea necessarily proved to observarrt 
minds the existence and location of unknown countrie.s. It is 
averred (Hrrmboldt and Gatke) that in the Andes a condor has 
been seen flying at the height of 40,000 feet ; and we are told 
that the northern blue-throat makes its wav from Egypt to 
Heligoland, a flight of 1,G00 geographical miles, in a single 
night. 

The Colnmha? remain to he considered. They have a reputa- 
tion for Conjugal fidelity. Dining the hreeding season the sexes 
exhibit a most tender affection, and they produce two broods in 
the year. Their wi.^dom is chiefly shown by the faculty that 
Si line species ]inssess of finding their way home from distant 
places. Aecnrding to Darwin, the modern homing pigenir is 
descended from the Persian messenger dove, first hrought to 
Elurope by Dutch sailors. It has fieen said that at the niodentte 
elevation (if 4.“0 feet a bird can .see twenty-five miles ahead. This 
e-timate is much too low. AVheii the atmo-phere posses'es 
what urctcornlogists call “ visihilivy,” the unaided human eye, 
at an altitude of 500 feet, can easily detect coastlines across the 
sea at a distance of seventy miles. 

It must be observed that the w'ords dorr, nd rrr, eolu irha , and 
KoXvg^os, all mean a diver or swimmer, and it is suid that these 
names were bestowed on ]iigeons because of their '■ peculi.n- 
mode of tlieht.” This is iiiiagiiiary. Their mode of flight docs 
not in any \Yise sugge-t the action of swimming or diving so 
fci'ciblv as to single them out for a name from liawk.s, larks, 
seagulls, and all the fowls of heaven. They have, hnwever, one 
distinguishing habit so peculiar as to warrant a geueiic desig- 
nation. In their mode of drinking, they differ remaikably from 
all other birds, for instead of taking up a small quantity of 
water in the mouth, and then swallowing it by raising tiie head, 
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tlij'ij iriirai-rsr the Inll i/i the icafe’/- and Ji’iuk without stopping till 
they are sati.stied. 

In reeoii^iileriii'j: the etymology, we find that Ko\v/j.Bdct> may 
he used with the moilitied lUtraiiiiiu '' to dip," since Thucydides 
and Plato einplov tlie stronger form /caraKoXvyfda) for "diving,” 
and that tlie Eiig. dmv, the A.S. duf,/. and the Goth. J ahu have 
"dip” as well as "dive” for their congener. The A.S. verbs 
di/'pK ii . diJiiui tfn II . nwsn "to ihp,” "to plunge.” "to immerse.’’ 
The -A.S. i]np-jo;i-i is the mouihem, which is a true diver, as are 
the dipper, or water uusel, and tin.- cl.ih-chick, or little grebe, 
called in 1)01 set die-dapper. But the A.S. i!i,l/-titi.d, or di]iping- 
duck, is the gamiet. whicli is ipiite iiicap.ible of tine diving or 
swimming and take.s it.s fish bv li ving over the sea and suddenly 
dropping upon any that come in .sight, "l)i[.i’’ and "dive” 
are therefoie etymologically convertit.ple, and doves are towls 
that are named from the fact that they dip the beak in 
drinking. 

By tlie Gna.'ks iloves were rankeil with wise liirds. T'iony- 
sius of Halicarnas.sus, who wrote in the fiist years of our eia, 
states that ijrades were obtaineil at Bodmia through jiigeoiis, 
which, sitting oil oak-trees, revealed the will of Zeus d, p. 12, 
Svlbiirg. as ipmted by George Sniitli). Sopliocle.s ( ii.C. 440) 
speaks of two orandar doves (Trachinia-, 1. 169), and Herodotus, 
who wiote a little beli.ire tliis, was tohl by the ]'rie.stc.'sc.s at 
l)'.idoiia that a bl.u-k pigeon tiew there tiom Thebe.s, in Egypt, 
ami silting on an ilex, proclaimed in a human voice tint an 
oraide must be erected for Zeus (ii. oo^. The word wtAemi, here 
Used both for the ilovc.s ami their attendant prie.stessi.n, i.s the 
one emploved for pigeons by most early writers, inclmliiig 
Homer, .Sophocles, Euiipiiles, ami Ari.stophanes. Its n-latiou 
to tile ailjective TreXo?, diiskv or blue, led Heroilotus to conje' ture 
that the first priestess wa.s a black woman. But th.; word could 
• iidv slmw that the birds were of a bluish coloui, like those we 
icim rock-pigeons. Yarro, the Rom.iu, who wiotc on agri- 
culture a'lout fifty years before Christ, distiiigui-hed three 
kinds: wild, tame, ami mixeil. The mi-inl/ir, or mixed, sliow us 
that alreaily there was a tendency to the carialion that is now 
so niarkeil ; the ig/risti’s, im wild pigeons, were of a blue colmir ; 
and the (■c/A/re.s, (ji- tame pigeons, were doulitless those which the 
Greeks designate<l by the term TrepKrrepa'i , used by !so[iliocles, 
Hero(l(jtu.s, and Xenophon, and exclusively by the Septuagiiit 
and in the Xew Testament. The dove-cute of ITuto was 
o TrepKTTepewv. 

Turning lor a moment to Polynesia, it appears that in those 
islanils birds were ever reg.irileil as the special messengers of 
the go>ls to warn men of imfjeudiiig danger, each tribe having 
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it^ own fe-'ithered snanlians (Gill, ■•Myths,” p. 35). “Like the 
outsti'etehed lieaveiis. ’ says a soiilt, ‘‘are the wings uf the warn- 
ing hird. Ah’: that long curved beak! Tis a chosen bird 
i'roiu Some other land that comes to warn thee. Stand erect, 
ve divine ones, and say whence ye came.” This invocation is 
probablv addiessed to fiigate-birds, sacred in the Solomon 
group, in which the spirits of deceased men of renown were 
brlieved tci dwell. In Manjaia a speties of blackhiid was 
regarded as tlie iucarmuion of the goel IMod. and led the way 
on ni, Handing e.xpeditions. A red pigeon asdsted klani in the 
discciverv of fire. Lori was guided by birds. “ Tlie cooing of 
drives [/,'a/o/yin = a pngeon] wa.s his music, a waiuing over his 
Isead. In piity they called to him, sent to save him by the 
spiiit of the M'lld black Rocks.” 

In C'aptaiu (.'ook's liappiet days the natives tried to delay his 
departure, airl besought the lord of the winds to send loith 
some bird to s^-ttie on his dronldev. as the expression of a divine 
wisii that he .should remain ((.iill, " Garknes- to Light "). 

A pig-oii was the ]jet bird ol Tangaroa. It was iii reality one 
of the gods. It rested on the island of .Viiu. aial as it '.ip]ii‘d 
the cool witer at a grotto >aw tlierein a fen.cde .sliadow of great 
heautv. The ])igeou readilv ombismed the lovely form, and 
then tlew aw.iy. Tlie chdd thus oiiginated wa.s called Ati.i, 
"tile hist-biivii.” and the native^ of the island reg.iul tlieiii' 
selves as descended horn the gods (Ihid.'. 

The am,itor\- disoo-ition and the feeundity of the dove made 
it a .suitable associate for a goddess of love and maternity. In 
the Ka'C the favourite sacrifice to Istar, A.storet, or Astarte. 
was this bird. And it is a highly si^niijc nit fact that vouiig 
]iigerin' and turtledoves were saeiilieed to .Tahveh. under the 
Levitieal law, as an atonement for the impurity of ehildfiirth, 
whilst 'iiirdar otfeiiiigs were hronght hv the A’irgin to the 
Temple at Jerusalem alter the birth of Christ. 

Aceorduig to Hyginus. chief of the Lalatine Librarv, a 
collector of mvthologieal legends, and one of 0\id's friends, the 
(.Ireeks thought that an egg fell from the skv into the Lupilirates ; 
fishes c, nr led it to the bank, where a dove sat upon it ami 
hatiTied tui: Apihrodite (" Fabulm.'’ 107). 

Lliodorus the Sicilian, a conteunporary of Hvginus, relates 
that "at Asealon, in Syr, a. i.s a temple dedicated to tlm famous 
goddess Gerceto. She. having given birth to a daughter, there- 
upon in a paroxysm of lemorse killed its father, abandoned tbe 
child, and destroved herself. The infant was, however, pre- 
served and iiouri-shed bv a great llook of pigeons, who not only 
nestled upon her and kept her warm, hut const. intly fed her 
wiCi milk, which they brought in their beaks from the shep- 

Vut. X.Wil. Q 
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herds’ huts. M’hen she was a rear old they be^an to feed her 
with cheese ; but tlie ^hcjiherds, tiiidiuu their rhee'es |iecked 
out, followed the bird.s. aud discovered a very beautiful child, 
whom they broueiit To the kiiiy’.s herdinaster ; aud lie 
adopted lier and called lier Semirainis. a name derived from 
piyeons, whicli the Svrians ever after adored. In the end. ‘'he 
surrendered her throne to her son and disapipeared metamor- 
plioseit into a dove, as if .she had been translated to the god.s, 
accjrding to the words of the oracle of the temple of Ammon ” 
(ii, Ij. 

(Jii Coins fuiiiid in (.'vprus, belonging to tlie Union of 
Cypriote Towns and bearing the legend Kon'or IxvrrpLosv, 
apipears the t^'iuple of Papihos, on which rest the holv doves of 
Apihrodite. Ehewhere. on .sculptured nioauments. they hover 
round goddeS'cs ; Astarte presses tliem to her bosom : priests 
and sacerd.otcl women cany them. The-y were emotiraged to 
breed in sacred precincts. A terra-cotta model of a temple, 
foitnd at Dali, has in its tipi'er st.uey a multitude of pigeon- 
holes. A dove thiit was believed to l.ie the nie.ssenger of 
ilohammed used to perch U].on his slioiilder. And tci-dav, in the 
coLirtyai’il of the gr-.-at mo.Siiue at Mecca, are more than two 
thousand of these lards ; and to feed tlieni is the duty of all 
Worshippers. 

Here, then, we have a vast nia.ss of jmj.ulai belief and practice, 
ot great antiiiuiiy. that confn.mted i'lu'isliuuity from its biith 
onwards all tlnougli tlie Mididle Ages ; ami we niav con- 
tidcntlv expect, on d j^jnori grounds, tliat a cavetul investigation 
will di'Cover many e.xanitde.s of a leligious overla]i on jioiiit.s of 
jv,emhlaiice ; that the nivth of wise birds has influeuced, if nut 
Chii.stian creedi, at any rate Christian iciinogrnpliv. 

When v.e enter the catm onihs of llome we find that the dove, 
symliolically used, liad several nietniiigs. Usuallv it v.a.s the 
eiuhlciu of peace, for it often bears the legend I’AX ; and it 
often canies an olive-br.uicli in its beak, reminding us of the 
proiuix,' to iNoah, though it also recalls the Ihluvian Hero’s 

ise Bird, ilie injunction, “ lie ve hanuless as doves," made 
them the >ign ot iiinoeence ; and tlie \ irgin, with the iiisciip- 
tioii i.s placed in an attitude of praver lietweeii two 

])igeoii.', not ].eih,i]i.s without a remitii-'Ceiiee of Semirainis. Tiiev 
appear to .stand also for pious Cliri.stian.s, or for the .souls of 
departed saints, since a <love is depicteil as resting uii each arm 
of the ero-s: and Tertullian (A.D. 198) calls the sanctuary 
cohnnhcc domns. 

Neither had the significance of the dovm in relation to 
maternits altogether taiii.'jlied from later times. The Imniacu- 
iate Conception was often .synibolhed by a pencil of light that. 
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streaming from a dove, as the Holy Ghost, fell upon the A irgiu ; 
anti we read in the Bliekliiig Homilies (a.d. 979) that the Holy 
Ghost abode in the noble body, in the best of all bosoms, in the 
beloved storehouse; and in that holy womb He [the Holy 
Ghost] abode lune moiitlis. and then the i|ueen of all maidens 
gave birth to the true Cre-dor and Consoler of all men, the 
Healer of all the woild, tlie rivserver of all spirlt.s. the Helper 
of all souls, when the gold-tiower came into this world and 
received a human body from St. Mary, the spotless Yiruiu.'’ 

HiU'ing mediitval times. in botli l-la-stern and \Ve.steru Churches, 
a vessel .shaped like a dove, ami called a perieteiion, was sus- 
pended before the high altar by a chain fi'om the roof of the 
ediifice. It opened on the back, and in the body of it was a 
depository for the IJles^ed Sacrament. In the year oTO St. 
Basil the Great reserved the Host in a dove made of gold ; and 
in the year 474 Perpetuus, Bishop of Tours, left by will a silver 
dove to Amalarius, a priest. In England thi.s receptacle was 
called a culver. Gue ma le of •* latyn.'’ a .sort of bivis.s, i.s 
mentioned in tlie churchwardens’ ac -inints of St. Dunst.in's, 
C.uiterbury, in l.'OU ; ami in 159b a culver w.is repaired of the 
church of Kirtoii-in-Liudsey. 

The etymological associ.ition of its name, gives the dove a 
special sigiiiticaiice a.s a symbol of baptism, and may have lieeii 
I Pile pjf many reasons for its sculptured j.ireseiice on dip-.stp.mes 
or fonts. 

Ill iiicdi.eval hestinries a white dptx e pleiiotes rlu.‘ Holv Ghost, 
Viut one of a purple colour is declared to signify .le.-u.s the ,^-011 
(pf Mary ; ami tlie plragppii i^ attiriiiepl to he afraid of the doves 
upon tlie Arbor pereclixion " or tree of life.' 

It was at piiie time a eppiuiarpu Ipeliet in this cpuintrv. pine 
douhtles.s to the sanctity of this hiid, tliac an easy death was 
iiappps.sihle pui a hc-pl stuHed with pigeppii.s' featheis. 

But the dove elaiins especial I'ecp.'giiitippii in its character of 
n wise hirpl. bVe are tpiM by Ibiger of Wemhiver, wlipp rel.ites 
the a^.sassillatlOll of King Kt-iieliii, tlait a white pigeon — rundldu 
I'llii lid'll — carricpl a letter — tii'irtu iji'itdnio — p-ppiitainiiig the upavs , 
tpi Pome, and plivppeil it p.ai tlm altar of tlm lple'>ed I’p.Aer. Every 
Gop)d Friday the Sangiael w.is vi■^it^ p1 Ipv a wiiiie phive, that, 
plescendiiig- from heaven with au ohlath'ii. hud it hefore the 
lipdy vessel, which thereiippui gave ppineles iu miracuhius 
chaiacters, that appeared for a lew nipaiieiits PUi the surhiee of 
the howl and then vanishepl away. The dpive was the sign of 
inspiration and of the endowment pjf tongues, and was especially 

^ ‘‘ Arhorem Pereclixion . . . dicunt a Gra'i*'U tueri. I^tiu'ni.i'li 

jihv'ici de ccliutilia docent.** Vtta B. C<jlnm\>£ lUntmce, IlfpiAXtsuj = 
■ff'acli.ed all round (like au island). 

Q 2 
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cLo>eii as the ^Tiiihol of the Holy Ghost, who.se seven eift^ are 
a'l iutelleetii.il. iiauiely. wi^iloin, nuilei^taiiJing, cniiiisel, teiti- 
tJj.le knowlei.be. piety, ami veneration (Ha. xi, 1, 2, . 

A e.onliiiel'. , ill the ihiiteeuth ami fourteenth ceiitnries, Christ 
rci-ie-L-iit'.'h ,is leteiv.'ny in-^pir.itio-ii troin seven dove'. 

It inav be ijlijeet' d th it the ehief funetioii of tiie Holv (fhost 
i' iniieatel by Hi' title "the I’ai.iclete ” a word wliii h is 
i'''.il]y reli lei'ed "the Comforter.'’ But the Greek lei'ui 
YlapaK\riTo<i .iiose in i.ouits of justiee and meant " au 
;d\iii.ate." Fnither examination shows t'aat the I’aiaelere 
\vi, Tn tiitrJi all thiiios — vfiui Citu^eL TTcWTa — and bnuo thuiys 
t'l reiaembrauce. He was to convince the world of eiror and 
j -'Ace : tXe'/ft'i rtn’ noafjLov irepi afxapria^ Kai irep'i Kpiaew^. 
An 1 word Used of areunieut.s and proofs, whilst 

Kilcri^ meaus trial as well as ju leiueiit. 

The Icelandif Xew Testameut tmiislates na/3d/cXr;ro9 into 
’which is etvmoloyically eipu\aleiit to Hiiicinu. 
W’-, den's raven. Indeed, the overlap we are coiisidernio' 
iiecessaiily increased as Christianitv interpenetrated tire 
leiiea.in of our Teutonic forcfatlicrs, Auyii'tiiie, the apostle 
of tile Enolish, died at Canter oury in (iOd ; Ausoar, the apo.stle 
of til*- Xouh. who was l.oin in ■'sol. wa,' a C'ciman monk, who 
pi'ep ired an illustinted bo, -.k, the Biolia I’auperani,'’ tor the 
instriii.Lioii of the uuh-aru*-,!. In this lie taught tliat as the 
L 1 w wa.s o'iveu from the t* 'p cif .Sinai, sc, a ut w law was delii’t-red, 
when lire a]ii l■■l!,-d ab,jve the f.iithfal. mi the day ot IV-ulecost. 
A.ud in the Beiie,lictional or St, Ktlielwold, T'.i'h,‘,]i of Whnche'tei, 
of the tenth c.utaiy. lic-ry toneue' of in'^Miatiun issue fruiii the 
be.lk of a d'.j\e and stream upon the apo'tli-s. 

fine ot the earliest re Idiiioiis of tst. John’s Gospel into the 
Anylo-Saxon tonoue, was made from tlie Latin, it is thoueht hy 
Ahlhelm, Bishc'p of Slieiboine, who died in 7U9. The opeiiino 
seiiteiici' runs thus: " In ],iineipio eiat veilmm, et verbum erat 
aput fleiuii.et Lens erat verbum.” This was literally rendered : 

In the beniimiiie: was the \\ur,l, and tin* Woul w.is with Cod, 
ami G,',l was that AVord.” Haw conv,-rts, ready enoryh from 
t'.ieir pi'ccoiici-pt i,>ns to n-y.ird the H,,lv Ghost as the Spirit of 
wtsilom, whose symbol wa.s a AVise Bird, naturallv identilied 
tiie Aeibuiu with the I)ove. and therefore wrth the Third 
I’ersoii of the Trinity. A\ hen the Liudisfaiue version of the 
Compel was I'roduced, in iJ.-iO, it is elear that au attempt was 
luaih; to correct such a blunder, tor tlie .same I.atiu W(,rds wi-re 
remhreil, “ In the beginning was tire AVord, and the Word, 
which was God’s Son, was with Go'l the Bather; God was that 
word.' 

The writings ol St. Basil the blr'cat, of the fcairth century, were 
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iiippireil bv a shining ^vbite ihjve.tliat was seen to alight up.’ii 
Ills slunihler ; ami a statue of the thirteeiicli century, iu tiie 
catheilial of (fhartres, shews a dove, with a cruciferous nimbus, 
re'ting oil the slinnhh.r ot T’npie (iicgiuy and wliis^iering in his 
ear fltidroii, (.’hiist. Icon., ' i, 448) 

iMoreover, we may leci igiii'C the iiitiueuce of IVodeii’s raven 
ipion the eagle of St. John ; for the Evangelist is often 
represented, not iu the form of an eagle, but in the eoiiipany of 
one. In a '■ Jlanual of P.iinting " (.)f the twelfth century, it is 
enjoined that " the seiiibhuice of the eagle must direct its gaze 
towards St. John, because it indicates the insjiiiation of the 
Holy Ghost." Uii the runic cros.s eJ' Bewcaustle, in Scotland, of 
the ,se\’enih century, an eagle <>11 tlie wrEt of Si. John is 
apparently holding onverse with him (Fig. ,3), wliil.'t on the 
runic cross of liuthwell, of the .same ci.auitiy and century, an 
e.igle climbs the Evangelist's thigh to whisper its tidings (Eig. b ). 

Worsaae, in liis wi.irk on tlie ■‘Industrial Aits of I >ri;mark.'’ 
sats ip. 131), "The idea of a divine trinity must hate been 
e.vteiisively diffused throiiulmut the North during the Bronze 
Aue.” This c.-Uieeptii'iii of a trinitv was, liowever, lienotlieistic : 
wiieii any niemi.ier of the triad was wor.sliijiped apart he was 
adored as su]irenie. The sign of Woden w.is the triskc-le ; the 
trinitv of Tlior was sugge.'ted hy repi'eseiiling him a.s a man 
with three heads: and tlie symbol of Emv w.is the solar cross, 
a token of omiu[iOtence, (.)u a runic stone in Gotland th ■ 
Three are carved iu a group, (In one side is Woilcn, with liis 
spear ; in the midst is Tlior, Ids divine .smi, begotten of Ejoigvn, 
Mother Earth ; and on tlie other side is Ers'V. with a large bird, 
which bends its head over him. TVorsaae calls this bird a 
goi.isc, but it may well be a crane. 

For a long ii.’i'iod the Ghri'tiaii C'hnrch, in representing the 
Trinity, indicated the Father by a right hand, the Sou bv a 
moss, and the Holy (diost by a dove. Full, peismial effigies 
liegan to be imlde about the twellth ( eiitarv, and became veiv 
fi'epuelit by the close of the tifteenth cenlnrv. It has been 
observed liv Bidroii tliat for one lialiau or fur two Bomanestpie 
e.vample.s tlicre are thiity of ( lotliic 01 igin, TVe see the group 
of Three I’ersoim ; and s, .utetimc': the Tliiid has a dove resting 
on His liead. as the crane once bent over Frev, At other tim- s 
the Thiid Person grasps a dove by the feet, preciselv as it was 
carried long ago hy the prie't of Aphrodite, or it is held alou 
on the wiist like a falcon bv a hunter ,'Fig. 7). 

^\Tlen the Holy Ghost doe.s not ap}iear personallv in 
re]iiesent,itious of the Trinity, but symbolicallv bv a dove, then 
iu the .south of Europe the bird .seems to lie escaping from the 
mouth of the Father, or is .seen with its wing.s '■ proceeilnig ' 
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one fiom the lips of the Father and tlie other from the lip? of 
the Sou, who are therefore placed sale liy side. 

But often in the ISorth the dove stand- at the Father’s rieht 
hand (Fi_o S ). or peiahe? on Hi- shoulder, or de.-eends upon Him 
in flight ( Fip. 9.) ami in all ca-e? appioaehe- its heak to the 
Fatlier’s neht ear ; ami so again suggests the verbum, the 
divine wisdom, the AVi-e Bird. 

Ill I’l'Litestant eouiurie? few inoniimental relics of this iiivth 
are to be found except those that remain from pre-Pieforination 
times: but in some parts of Swollen the tiguie of a dove still 
.-wings ai.iove the pulpit of the preacher, and in this country 
the -uppiiit of the leetern continue,- to be an eagle of brass. 

Ami we airive,, once more, at the idd conclusion that many 
civili'^ations, many sy-teuis of ridiuion. have contributed to the 
material and spiiitua! po-s.-essions with which “the heirs of the 
ages ” have been endowed. 

F‘hi‘aai‘1/ 9'/i, 1897. 

Ije-‘ic)'i2>twn of Piute i SIT" and A'T’. 

Fig 1. — Ba-bird. from tlie Fitih !Mfiiioir of tlie Arclaeological Survev of 
Egypt, '■ Beni Hasan,'' Part III, Plate £1, Fie. 3. 

,, 2. — Adjutant-bird, C'C/ma uriiala, ' Eepnles and iiiids,'' by Figuier. pub. 
Bic'lers and - .m. p .JoS. 

3. — Bird tigured on an an piiora from lalt-us; “iricamiiin cerainics'’ , 
"Hi-tory (if .Crt in PrimitiTe Oreo e,’’ b\ Porrot and L'hipiez, Pub 
Chapman and Hall. Vol. ii, p. 377. 

„ 4 . — Fragment of Hycenuan vase lound near the Lions’ Gate. “ Ifyccniv 
and 'I'll \ 11 ','' iiv Seliliemann. Pub. dofn Alurrav. Plate XX, A'o 
195 . 

„ 5 . — A group from the Bciveastle Cross. Stuart's " Sculptured Stones of 
fee. t and, 11 . Piate X.Xl V. 

,, 6.— A group trom the Rntlnvcll Cross. George Stephens. Pub, John 
Kussell .Sniitli Plate £1, Pig. 2. 

j, 7. — SeulptiLi'ed group, interior tympanum of soutli door of Tarrant Eushtun 
Cliureb, I)..rsi-t. Tue stone is not arehitecturalh oi ■iilu. 

, 3. — Sculiiti.rcil group, exterior typanum ut south oloor of Pontorsoii 

Ciiuro-li. Xormandy, 

,1 9. — Pculptuied gioiip, ue-t front of tower of Abbotsbury Cliuich, Dorset 
The stone is not areliitectiually in 
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0,1 the Evidexce fur the Efficacy of the Diyiyer onet hi^ Eod 
i/i the Search fur Water. By T. A’. Holmes, E.B.S. 

AVhile the study of the normal has long heen one of gradual 
and C'lutiuuou.s jji > igve.ss, that of the v.utous departments of 
the ahiiorijial ha.'J hitherto been aceonipauied by very difterent 
results. Eur in the latter ease we ha\e had a teiideiiey, not 
to tlie slow de.Yelopuient and moditication of view.s in accord- 
ance tvirh increasing evidence, as in botany or geology, for 
example, but to an acceptance or rejection of the mass of real 
or alleged facts, with little or no sitting of details. An aae 
unduly credulous ot marvels is succeeded by another to whicii 
anything abnoinial is considered contraiy to conimnn sense, 
and con^egueiuly as not needing any examination. In these 
oscillations we see tliose violent actions and reactions whicli 
invariably occur wlieiiever the factois of juiblic opinion are the 
feelings and precoui-e[itions of men geiierallv, rather than the 
comp iratively dispa-^siouute re^eirclies of .scieiitilie observers. 
And as the evidence for the abimrni.d is m'cessaiily irregular 
ill occurrence, and often peculiarly dlillicult to obtain at first 
hand, and iti treatment, if obtaiiieil. dei.'ends to an nnusnal degree 
on the preconceptions of tlie indiVKlual obtaining it, we must 
long e.xpect to find disagreements among the most c.iicful and 
capable iinpuiieis in this department, of a niaguitude not to be 
met with in other fields of study. 

The great development of natural science has made the 
second halt of this centurv remarkalile as an ora of free incpiiry 
into the various department's of the almormal. as well as into 
otlier subjects. One result of this has fieen, that questions 
such as that (-f the allcgeil .-’peci.d power-, of the dixinerwuh 
liH rod, in making the search for water a success, are fully and 
treely discu-^scd. and various oiiinioiis expre-.sed thereon in a 
M'ieiitirie --[Milt, a quality till lately wanting in such discussions. 
And the divintr, instead of being looked upon by the mass of 
eiiuealcd po,ipieas an exampde of lingering siqier^ti’ ion, is now 
openly co;isi,;lted lyv squires as tvell as by farmers, as paragraphs 
in eouuiry newspupei’S often testify. AVith one exeejition, 
however, I have not yet met with any account of the pro- 
ceedings of a diviner from the pen of a field geologist, w-ho 
would evid.enlly tie the mo-t u.sefiil critic in a case. For, 
e\sm if iniieh prejudiced for or against diviiu-r^ and their rods, 
lie w'onld at lea-t tie aide to uo*e tlie geological c’.iaracter of 
the ground, and those circuni^tances generally, which are un- 
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likelv to ke notieerl by other ohserver?. vet wliicli constitute 
the only eviileiice, fuvoiirai'le or tlie reverse, to the hypothesis 
of the possession ot sonn^ special faonltv on the part of the 
diviner. <Jf course, in tiie eivat in.ijoritv nt cases, tlie field 
seolo dst is yerv unlikelv to know wlieii these exneiiinents are 
ah Hit to talte place, as the diviner is n-ii,dl v consiilred hy 
persons, wltether ekineated or not. who do not realise the ’oearint; 
of ueoloaical knowledge upon (pie.stioiis of w ater sunpily. The 
followino' reinaiks are simplv notes by a held ocolopist on 
various recorded cases in which diviners have been consulted. 
I niav add, that to me abnoiinal sensitiveness to the proximity 
of water seem.s ipute a.s yiessd/'.; a.s abiionnal seusitiveue.ss to 
the action of some special drnp, or to the presence of .some par- 
ticulai animal, of which main' curious exanqiles are known, 
i\Ii. Andretv Lanp, in “ Custom aiiJ Myth." has a i.haptei on 
the diviiunp lod. He remarks that in all countries mds or 
wands have lieen .suppo-ed to possess a tnapieal power : but 
notes th. it I’liuv (tlicaiph extreiuelv tbnd of manels)wheii he 
de.scrioes the vaiioiis modes of Hiidinp wells of water, says 
nothing aiiout the divininp wand Tliis .snupests, to say tlie 
least, tiiat water-hndiim hy its apency was much rarer in Italy 
in I'hnv ' time than it is in Enplan l to-day. Mr. Linp points 
out that the Iloyal -Society attein]ited to deal with the problem 
of the rod in lijijij, but without success. Tlii-- is not to he 
wondered at, as the philosojihers of the seventeenth century 
dill not ]iartienlarlv Concern ihenisclvc- with the real or alleped 
facts, thramli tliey devoted much thoiipht to the fiHiiiation ot 
hv[iuth( 'OS to account foi tlicuii. ^\’e learn that two Couturics 
ap'o, eecle'iastics were particnla; ly IViiid of nsinp the rod in the 
.search for water, ami that “the IMarcchal de lioutilers dup 
many wells and found no water, on the indications of a roil in 
tlic hands of the I’lieur de Doi-enic, near (du'c.’’ Mr. Lanp 
also notes that while Hleton, the pie, it water-finder of the 
eighteenth contury, declared that the phvsical son^atious of the 
si-aicher communicated themselves to the wand, the African 
tliooiv is that the lod is insjiiied and influences the man ; and 
that '■ i’aramelle, who wrote on methods of discovt-riiio wells, 
in Idol), came to the conchtsioii that the wand turns in the 
hand' of eeitaiu indit iduals of ]ieculiar tempei ament, and that 
it is veiy much a matter of chance vheiher there are, or are 
not, wells ill the places where it tiiins.’' 

But the most iniYioitaiit ca.se, as evidence, mentioned hy IVIr. 
Laiip. is that to whicli he refers as piven in the “ Quarterlv 
i;-view’' (vol. xxii, p. dT4, ISdO). hut which he dismisses in a 
few lines dc'i-iif uiip the apitation of the diviner and tho l wistino 
of the rod in her hands. On coiisultinp the “■ bhiarterlvlleview 
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in search of additional details. I learned that the lady in 
Hue.stion dstvled “ Lady X." in the (Juai terly, but knoe, n, iMr. 
Lano says, to have been Lady ililbaiike. mother of the wife 
of Byron) had di-'C-overed her wator-tindiii;4 faculty at the aye 
of sixteen. She wa.s then on a visit to Provence, and the owner 
of the chateau at which she "uas staying, (unployed a pea.sant 
with a twiy to discover a water supply, and she found, “ to her 
amazement and alarm,” that she had the same facultv On 
returning to England she ijften exercised lier gift, though in 
studious cuiicealineut But when Dr. Huftmi — the eminent 
mathematician, not the famous gr-ologist of that name — putb- 
lished Ozanani’s reseaiche.s in 1S03. where the eflect of the 
divining rod is spioken of as aVisurd. " Lady X.’’ wrote to him 
on the subject ; and a few years ntterwanls she went at 
Dr, Hutton's particular request to see him at dVoolwich. and, 
"she then showeil him the expciinient. and di'ccivereil a spiing 
in a held which he had lately iM.i'ight near the Xew Oollege, 
then building. This same field he has since seld to the college 
and for a larger piice in conseipiience of the spiing.” Tlie 
narrator luhh. inter idia : — •• It is extrat nlinai y that no effect 
is pi'odttcei.l at u well or ditch or where earth does not interpiO'e 
hetween the twig ami the water.” It is saLi>factorv to he able 
to add that the narrator is spoken of in the hhiarteiiy as a 
jierson in whom the luo.^t impilieit eontidciice mav be placed. 

The special importance of thi.s case lies in the tact that the 
spot at which the "spiring" was (li.^cioered, i' ^uhicii.-ntly 
identitied, and that tlieie can be no ilonht about the goologii nl 
natnie of the ground tlu-re. The “new Oolh-ge ” i.s evideiitlv 
the Koval Military Acadiuny on VToulwidi Conunon. at which 
])r. Hntton was pu-oh-ssor of mathen;atic.s (1770-1303). Xow 
the surface of Woiihvich f 'ominon between the IMilitary Academy 
and tfie Artillery Bairacks and Kotimda (northward) conshts 
of Blackheatli piebhle beds: while from the Acadeniv south- 
ward the ]ieblile beds b(‘r-ome covered with a giaduallv in- 
creasing thickness of London clay. M'hether the sjaU at which 
the lady discovered the v. alcr had piebble beds at tb.e surface, 
or they Were coN eredhyu few feet of London elav !•> inimatei lal, 
as Avater would he lor.nd only t<'W;iiTis the bottom of the 
piebble btuls. ,Vnd as water pieivolafes e\ enl v end ti eelv tlirougl! 
them, and they are Iving alnio't pieiffetly fiat, Avater aaouM 
be found theieabunts at very nearly tlie smiie (le]'th where\er 
the pebble beds are nm-oveivd, and at a gie.iter distance 
from the suifaee as the thickness of the I.omlon elav above 
increased. It is therefore ohAious th.it Avhatever intlr.cnce inav 
have caus(‘(l the lady’s agitation and the twisting of tlie red in 
her fingers, it conld not luiA'e been a piectiliar and special near- 
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iie.s.^ of underaroimd M'ater at that spot. In this instince, too, 
there can he no .suspicion that .she was tiwing to give herself a 
reputation for an abnormal faculty, wliile Iier niovcinents were 
ivcdly tlie result of knowing that water mvis almost certain to 
be found at no great depth in a bed of gravel. We learn also 
that the most perfect integrity is cpiite compatible wuth coni- 
}ilete. though uneonscious. self-dece]ition. In short, this case 
is one bo't explained by tlie concliisioii of Paraiuelie, that “ the 
wand turiLs in the hands of certain inf.i\iduals of peculiar 
teinperanieut. and that it is very nuK.h a matter of chance 
whether there are or are not wells in the jdaces wheieit turns.” 
llecords of experiments with the divining rod show many 
apparently .similar cases, though the want of .sutticieiit 
geological details prevents any useful analy.si.s of tlieni. 

There is a chapter on the divining lod in Mr. Baling Gould’s 
“ Cuiious Myths of the IMiddle Ages.” IVe are there infoiined 
that ill that period, heliel in the divining rod became fullv 
developed, and that it wa.s ■'believed to liuve elhcacv in dis- 
covering hidden treasure.s, veins tif precious metal, .spring.s of 
water, thefts and luunlers.' Ho add.s that, “the first notice of 
its general use among late writers is in tlie ‘ Te.stanientuni 
Aovuni, lil.i. 1, cap. 2..>. of Basil A alenline, a Benedictine monk 
of tlie fifteenth eontuiy.'' Mr. Baring Gould give.s a full 
account of the seivice.s of the well-known Jacijues Avniar iu 
the discoi'ery of thefts and murdei.s two centuries ago. AVater- 
tiiiniiig occupies a very .subordinate pil.ice in the exanipdes 
given, but we learn tliat on one ooc-asion the famous Jac(|ues 
-Vvmar, wlieii in ipuest ot a sjiriiig of water, found the rod 
tuin sharply in his liaml, fait that, on dinging, not water, but 
till- IiihIv of a nninlored woman was found. And that Bletoii, 
ho fell into coni'iii^ions whenever he iia.^-ed <*\'cr running 
v.iter, failed .sigmilly when biouglit to Tails, “to detect the 
preeme of watei ccinveyed uiiih rground liv pipe and coiiduit.s.” 
But the powers both of Ayinar and of Bleton failed when they 
came to 1 ari.s. A few instances are mentioned of the search 
for water in the present ceiiturv, by nieaii.^ of the divining roil 
in Isngland and elsc*c\ hei'e. lllii.stratioii.s ai'e al.sij giwn showing 
the various ways of holding the rod. which was usually of 
hazel. 


Ill tlie “ Geiitleiiirm’s Alagazine Library” (AMI. “Popular 
^Superstitions,” p. 148), eve find a few coiitrihutions about the 
divining rod, their ilate.s being from the year 17.al to 1819. 

In the earliest account the writer remark.s : “ So early as 

Agricola HOth centiirv) the divining rod was in iiiuch reiprest, 
and has ol.tained great credit for its disccwiiing where to dig 
for metals and springs of water; for .some years'past its repu" 
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tation has been on the decline. Imt lately it has been revived 
with great success by an ingenious gentleman,” etc. Then 
lollow direetiuiis for choosing and holding the rods or forked 
twigs, which may be of hazel, willow, or elm ; hazel being pre- 
ferred. The mode given as that in which tlie rod should be 
held is one that must have been very fatiguing and likely to 
cause changes of position from mere wearine.ss. For each hand 
grasped one ot the two emls of the forked twig, tlie palms <_)t 
the hands being upwards aiul the arms being close to the sides. 
This position is stated by Mr. Baring (Tould to be that usually, 
though not invaiiably, adopted. The cases mentioned liave no 
iiiteiest to us as evidence. 

In the “ Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Peiearch,” 
Part V, p. To (April, 18ST). there is a “Eeport on M'ells sunk 
at Locking, Somerset, to test the alleged power of the lh^inillg 
Pod,’’ by Professm- Mb J. Sollas, and a paper on “■ The T)ivining 
Pod,” by ilr. Edveard P. Pease, who give.s an account ot experi- 
ments made liy himself and other members of the P-ychical 
Eescarch Society, and reviews the evidence collected by IMr. E. 
A'auglian Jenkins, of Cheltenham, witliiii eighteen months, from 
Piersons well acquainted witli the facts. 3Ir. Pease con-iders 
that this evidence tends to show ‘-that the power id certain 
P'er-;oiis to find water when exj'erts fail is widclv believt d to 
this day, and is utilised by pi actical men to wlmni the finding 
of water is a business matter.” Secmidly. •• tlrd thi< pr.iwer 
does not depiend on supierior knowleilge of tlie locality. ’ Thiully, 
“that the piower does not dejiend on geological or (puaei-geo- 
logical knowledge or instinct.” Fourthly, '• that the jiov er is 
not only shi.iwn in finding spots where water is, which might be 
explained by supiposing that there wae water eveivvlicre in 
that region at that dejith.but .spiots when' it is not ” Jlr. I’ease 
admit'^ that “ smne allowance must be nnale for the fact that 
mo't of our evidence has re.ichcd us fimu corre.spH indents 
obtained through the diviners themselves. 

In the first ot Mr. Pease's exp'orimeiits eve learn that the 
diviner walked about the garden and liehls, ‘'and located 
numerous springs.” But when blindfolded and taken over the 
same ground it was cleaily ob.-erved that “the rod did im/ mo\e 
with the dowser blindd’old in spiots where, just pa eviouslv, he 
h.ad located sjiriiigs." And in aitempiting to find metal hiilden 
under pJates the same diviner succeeded oiii.c and failed twice. 
In the next experiment a lady was the diviner, and v, as taken 
over the same ground as in the first ease, but with diftercut 
results, and when blindfolded, she did, not contiim her ]irevious 
indications. The next case mentioned i-- that on which Pi-ofessor 
Solhis reported, and the only one I can find in vhich the ex- 
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periment mois watched hy an experienced geologist. Passing 
lever iiiaiiv pniiics ut iiitvie^t lot the sake of brevity, I call only 
.''tate here that a field was 'eleeted on the alluvial flat Ijctwetu 
Locking and the Pnistol Channel. On this the di\iiier was to 
iiidieat's two .s[>ots, one beneath vvliieh vatei woidd be found, 
and another where it woidd not. Air. Pease reipiested the 
diliner to work blindlolded, but to this he refu-ed to eoii.seiit. 
Piote"or Solla? noticed tliat he made very yood use of his eye.s, 
and vjlked diiecr to one side of the field without using his rod, 
tliongh lie then took it in hand over a line of march 2U or 3U 
j aoes long. Ultimately lie selected a spot .iliout 21* paces to 
the iioith of a ditch, as that wliere water would be touiid. and 
another, lo feet north of this, where it woidd not. Piofes.sor 
hiollas remaiks that sinkings had fiecpiently been made at 
various si'ois on this great .dluvial flat, and that he eoiisei|Ueiitly 
knew that sand would lie met with in both well-, and water 
wcudd be found in bcitli. He visited the wells during tlie 
sinking and noted tlie ]irogress made. At the close of the 
experiment the water .stood in both wells at precisely the same 
height, viz., o feet 4 iliclies below tlie level cif the field. The 
(hviner 'or dowser) attributed tlie water in the well that 
(aeeording to hi.s view shciuld liave l.ieeii dry, to an overflow 
from the othei well. Put in that case, as Protessor Solla.s 
remarks, the strata between the two wells weie eviJentlv water- 
beaiiiig, and furiii-'lied water to both. C'uiiseip.ieiitlv the well 
that sliould not (according to the diciiier) have contained water, 
would have been .supplied with it had the other not existed. 
In fact, he adds, the underground water is not concentrated 
aiivwliere. lait dillused throughout the alluvium. 

In addiciou to the above cases, whic-li comprise all tho.se in 
wbieh the p'CiWers of diviners were tested by experiineiits coii- 
dueted in a scientific sjiiiit. Air. I'easc gives a list of 48, in 
wiiieli die iiiei'-’ w'eie nioiv nr le^s successful in various localities. 
And fuller paitieulai’.s of the more reiiiarkable of these cases 
(which w ere eollecled liy Air. A aiighaii -reukins; are given in a 
second a]i]ieudix. It is iiupos.si'nin to give a satisfai.torv aiialvsis 
o! any of these euse.s, iii.i.~nmc!i a.s we have not the wdiole of the 
data iieeessarv for tliat jiuipio.se. ( 'i-rtaui facts of more or Icss 
iutei>‘St are given, but it W’culd be iieeessanv to know iiiaiiv 
g'eologica! and other det.iils in iiitditiou befoie one could come 
t'l a ilerisioii s\ich as may lie obtained tioni tlie exjieriment 
I'.pioi'ted upon by Protcssor Scdlas. 1 note, however, that in one 
case Xo. b); the nairator savs tliat he and the diviner went 
to spot from which ne (the diviiierj ccadd .see the eontoiir of 
the liilis (alioiit a mile distant from the liou.se; from which 
most of our water conies, showed him wdiat spring we knew of, 
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and t'lld liiin to choose for himself the best part to tiy for 
iiiure. ’ Thev walked uiucli about the hillsides, tiinliiii; iio 
water. It was then late, and tiie diviner was becuiuini; ex- 
hausted, as miedit be expected after his walk over the lull'. 
The narrator ad.ds at this jioiiit: — "I felt that I liaiJ seen enoueli 
to convince me that he was no inipo-,tor, and that whatever 
discoveries he made were due to some feirce over which he had 
no Cimtrol, not to any power he had aeipiireil by experience or 
observation of makina good gnes.ses at where water vas likely 
to be, ’ a remark which, coming at the end of the account of 
their long geological lamhle, .seems to .-how a curious simplicity 
of mind. It was found tliat the gardener had nearly the same 
power with the rod as the diviner. And the narrator addis, 
that having disregai’ded geological opinion, and trusted in the 
diviner, he obtained a water .supi>lv ut mucli less depth than 
geohjgists predicted. The geological authoritie.' ay'pear tii have 
been a ci^il engineer, who i.s no mure necessarily a geological 
authoiity than a hindowner, and ancithev peison wliw-e occu]-a- 
tiou is not specified. However, they had said that there was 
no ehaiiee of obtaining water under the hou-e at a le-.>, depth 
than 121) or lOO feet, while throngli ti listing the iliviiier, a 
.supply was obtained for the kitchen gardi-n at a depth of nearly 
20 feet. All adilitional suyiplv was olit.duc‘d from aiiotlieu' wi 11, 
in wliieli, “ at the dei)th of about 28 feet the water rushed in. and 
ro.se till it stc'od about 8 feet deep.'’ The details given iii this 
case are very much fuller than in anv other, yiU tliev aie 
w, lilting in just those particulars wliich wcuill enable us to form 
a decided opinion as to the coup'arative merits of the geolooi^t^ 
and the diviner. It is evident that the former ignored the 
supjilv from the shallow wells, hut wliether becau'e they dal 
imt con-ider it wholesome, or did not know of its existence, we 
know not.' TVe also cannot tell whether or not a better supjlv 
could have been ol'taiiied at a depth of 120 or TOJ feet, as staled 
by the geologists. 

in another case (Xo. :54) a geologist had ad^ ised that a bed 
of mountain limestone should he sunk throiiuh and a bed of 
clay beneath it reached. This was done, a shaft sunk to o 
dcptli of l.jO feet, and a boring lo feet lielow that made. X'o 
water being obtained a diviner advi.sed the driving of a heading 
from the shaft at a depth of lOU feet, and vater was ol>t, lined. 
These two are the only cases in which geological advice Mas 
sought. 


^ The clanger ari?ing frem “hallow welU in touns is so thoroughly recognised 
that nio?t persons xistd to a wate?* company’s •supply x'ould prot'a^ly at a 
shallow well at a country house as a source of danger, to be avoided if possible. 
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In EoiilerLind '■ for October. ISOO. there is an article on tlse 
diviiiiiiu' liiil. It dwt-lls upon the duiiig-s of a diviner tvlio first 
di.'CuVered hi.i pDWer.s in l.sOd. It i.s recorded of him that " he 
1ms liecn kii'jtvn tCi exliibit sensitiveness to the presence of 
v.iter, ,ifter\i'ard,s proved to be as much as 2.30 feet below the' 
sinfdLe. ’ He has now over forty men in liis eui]iloyment, and 
i". iiouiisliine in his pieite^sion as water finder. The writer of 
the aitieie ill TSoulerland,’' " Alias X,” who .saw the diviner 
il.iwsinu. s.ivs that, .eoing to the nearest hedige,, he cut a siiiall 
foiked bv.nu h. which chanced to be of birch, though ha.tel is 
ci'iisnleied tlie iiest wood. She remarked on this .stibstinuioii, 

I' It he I'eidied laughingly that, ■' in fact he could do ju.st as 
wtdl with'iut any .it all, and that the u.se of the twig was a 
nine dramatic (letail of the .situation .so far as he personally 
was conceriie 1." And we learn that wlien the original twig 
broke, the diviner “ entirelv di.spensed with any assistance of 
the kiii'h and trusted solely, he told us, to the sensation ex- 
p 'rieiiced in tlie hand and arm." We ate also infoinied that 
this particular diviner ■' is conscious of a feeling of • chill ’ 
when p.i"iiu over water.” But wlieu we recall tlie asseition 
that "lie has been known to e-xluliit sensitivenes' to the 
pl•e.■^ence ot water, afterwards pr.ived to be I'-oO feet below the 
surface.” one c.imiot but regret that he should be so e.xtreuiely 
e.xpose'l to cbilLs.^ 

I now ]iiocecil to a brief criticism of the evidence afforded by 
the foil g. ling e.ise--. AA'batever mav lie my cniiclusicns as to the 
v.due ot the ei idi nee. a.s etideiice in any given case, 1 have not 
the ihiubt of the good faith of the nairator or of the 

diviner. 1 wish simplv to point ciut. as a field geologist, what 
ap[ie,H'< to me to he the value of these cases os irii/i.iKj: of 
aiiiiormal ]Miwer~ on the piart of the water diviner, not to deny 
the po'sdiility ot their e-xistence. 

To hegiu with til.' rod. and its movement in the liands of the 
ddvincr, the .-v iilence seems to me to ]Miint to the conclusion thus 
si.iteii by Air. I’e.me, in the article already mentioned. 

"Ifiviiiei' .dways tell ns tlmvare ei'rtaiii the v are not moving 
the rod, anti even that they attL'ui[>i to re'train its action. Xo 
dol'd tt they are perb ctly holiest. But anyone who lias liad the 
'-inallc^t exjieiieiiiie in p.sycliical research i.s aw, ire that .such 
slateiiiciits have no value whatever. A\ e know hv e.xperience 
vcliat care ami stmlv are reipiiied t'S dimover whether ciur own 
Lands are coimjiiiing to cleceive our intellects. AVe are not, 
tlierctore, suipi'ised to find that lione-.t dowsers are easily 
deceived by the imconscinns actions of their own muscles.” 

^ Stine ati litiLinnl rase,* hi wliich this diihier was emplo'^ed are given in 
“ BurJerlaiid " fur January, 1S97, pp. 91-2. 
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Then, it seems evident from the remark of the diviner in the 
case lust mentieuied, and from the survey of the ground, without 
his rod, made by the diviner in the examjde reported by 
Professor Sollas, that the rod is now felt to be necessary by the 
eliviner, uulv as the cowl i.s necessary to the monk. iJoubtleaS 
it was once thought essential iu a very ditt'erent fashion. 4Ye 
have Seen that it was, and is, not invariably of the same shape, 
or held ill the same way. Yet we aho learn that the most 
usual rod is a forked twig, the euds of the two limbs being held 
by the opcrator.aud the traguieut of the main stem projecting in 
front. Tills seems to me curious, as being the exact opposite of 
the way iu which a forked rod would I'e held for the purpo.^e of 
warding off the effects of the " evil eve' lyv persons fearing that 
iiiffueuce. L'oiiversely it seems profiable, therefore, that this 
way of handling tlm md, when searching for water, was once 
considered the best, because that most likelvto make the holder 
specially sensitive to the watery or metallic iiitlueuces which 
were not feared but desired. 

In accounts of the finding of water by a diviner notliiiig 
strikes me a^- more strange than the wav iu which water found 
at a certain depth is usually .'tyled “ a spring.” looking at 

the list of cases given as an appendix to filr. I’ease's paper I 
read, ■■ Strong si)iiiig at 30 feet,’’ wlnle of tlie next ca'e it is 
remarked, '■Spring found at 37 feet.’' And, looking at tlie list 
generally, it heci.iiiies evident tliat " spring ” is used simply as 
the ecpiivuleiit of " water.” lint iieitlier in an ordinary English 
dictionary nor in a manual of gei ih.igy do we find the term 
'■ spring" applied to water, excej't when it emerges as a natnial 
fountain from the roek.s thioiigh wliich it has been flowing 
underground. To call water fuiiud on sinking to a depth of 
b)0 feet a '‘spiing" i.s thereime luit only to use a highly iiieorreet 
word, bnt to lo-^ter thofoiiglilv lal'O iiutioirs as to tlie wav in 
which water acts when uiidergroiiud. For it seems to imply 
tliat just us obvious springs occur at irregular Intel vals, without 
any ajipareiit rea>ou for their exi-teuce at the partieular spots 
wliere they are seen, so uiidergroiiud w ater becomes eonceiitiated 
at ceitaiii puiiit.s beueatli file siu face, and is obt.iiiiable oiilv by 
the man w ho can hit tho'^e jiartieular spets. And these splits 
are supposed to be extremely numerous in certain very limited 
areas. Thus iMr. i’ease says iu tlie acei.iunt of one of the 
experiments falready mentioned) wliich he and some friends 
made with a diviner ; — He liist 'walked a'nnut the garden and 
tields and located inimerous springs. We then blindfolded him 
and took him over tlie same ground, but the springs were so 
plentiful that it was not easy to ascert.iin whetlier he found 
them again.” In the case on which rrotes.soi' flollas reports, he 
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iiaturallv remarks that the uuilergirninil water svas dift'iiseil 
thr'i’judejut the alluvimii. But the uiviner evidently thought it 
etmeeutiated at a certain S}"it and absent l-i t’e -t atvay. And 
the nairatois of the various acciiunt-i inentieiied evidently 
ciecejit the view of the diviiieis as to the mode of oeijuiTeiice 
of waiter uiiilere'i'ound. I'em'^e'lUi'iitlv dix'iner who ‘‘ hacates 
a spiiije ' at a epot where theie is a .-.inidar ami.aint of water 
at neai It' the same ilepth ovei a radium ot huvairees of yards 
around seems to be stipp'O'ed to have peifeiimed a feat as great 
ae thoue'ii he had dmeoveied the ex.ict piositiun ot a jar full 
of ancient coins, known to have been buiied .souiewhiere in that 
paimh two or thiee centuries ago. 

Ind'.'eil, the prevalence of tins view as to the oc'^urrenee of 
umlei a'ouud water .seems to ni-ike a Inief and general account 
ot its re.d '' behaviour’' desiiable. 

When tain falls upon rocks almost impermeable, most of it 
tiiid.s its way into the brtioks and rivets of the district and but 
little sinks into the pround. But if it falls upon permeable 
rocks .sucli as scuh, pi.ivel. sandsl.tne or limestone, much sinks 
in. It percolates easii\ and evenly thri.niph sand and giavel, 
and pa'.'es throuph samlstones and limestones mainly along the 
lines ot jointing ami Viedding. Where a permeable rock rests 
upon an impi.Tme.i ble one and both aiv Iving imailv llat.the rain 
sinking throuuli the upiier rock will he found difhised pretty 
eveidy through its lower lieds, at nearly the same levtl. Wlieii 
bcith roi ks are dii'ijiing in the same iliiection, water falling upon 
the ujiper one tends to tlow downwards in the dire> tioii of the 
dip and to appear ns springs wdiere tlie rock is saturated to a 
point above the levtd of the surlace of the ground. In lime- 
stones, wliiidi are acted upon cheudiallv hv rain, veiv irregular 
hollows are often formed, so that the descent of water thiough 
them is often iargelv hy means of underground eliannels of 
considerable size, and the water emerges rather as Inooks than 
as mere spiiiigs, as in tlie di.strict around fiettle in Yorkshire. 
Springs also tend to exist here and there along the coiiise of 
“■ faults.’ or disloeatioiis ot the strata, which liring a lock of one 
kind side bv siile with a rock of another. It is eoniiiion when 
water has not been found in a liinestoiie at a depth at whieli it 
tin, gilt fairly be expected, to make headings from the shaft in 
order to ta[i joints and tissiires not ciossing the shaft. This 
was done siu cessfullv in one ot the ca.ses I luive mentioned (Xo. 
odj at the suoge.stion of a diviner, who thereby shuw'ed his 
knnwleilge of the couicse usually pursued by geologists under 
similar cii'cmu.stances. 

The neare.st iipjiroxiniation to what might he called an iimler- 
gioiind spring is the state of thing.s in which an artesian well 
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can be suece^sfully sunk. In such cases tlie rocks dip so as tn 
form a broad area shaped like a shallow basin, permeable rocks 
{'oriiiino; the surface towards the rim of t!ie basin, and beiny 
covered towards its centre by impermeable strata. Then the 
pei’Lneable rucks will become saturated with water toward-^ tlm 
the centre and dry to a considerable depth towaids the rim of 
the basin. Under tiiese circumstances, if the overlyinj; im- 
]iermeable beds ai'e pierced through towards the centre of the 
b.isin, and the und-rlying permeable rocks entered, the water 
saturating the latter will lise to a coiisideiable lieiglit in the 
sinking or boring, sometimes I’eaehing tlie surface. Eat 
artesi in wells have been made common onlv by the growth of 
geological knowledge, and aie obviously not sinkings in which 
sensitiveness to the proximit.vof water can be of iinv a.ssi.stance. 
And I can iindfew records of the sinking of ileep oiie.s at a. date 
eailiei than the year 1840, though many have been made more 
recently. Indeed the demand for water from deep wi'ils, on 
account of Its superior purity and safety, is a rei|uuement at 
least eipudly recent. 

It may he worth adding that the area wiiliin which an artesian 
well may he suecos-;fully sunk is to he measured bv ueri'S or 
srpiare miles not by spuare feet or yaids. 

Eut if we turn our attention (for examjde) to the sites of the 
old towns and villages on the banks of the Thame-; and Lea. vie 
find that they owe thc-ir jio-^itioii.-- inaiiilv to the piesenco theie 
of a lied of old liver gravel, high enough to be above the reacli 
of floods, and affording a water supply attainable by means of 
]iunips. A glance at the nia[is of the (ieological Suivev whieli 
eliow the drift, or supeificial beds, will at oiiee demonsliaie tiu> 
lact. There we see that though what is now T.ondoii has spu-ad 
over V irious formations, the ancient '• City " is on liver gravel. 
Looking np the valley <if the Lea we see on the we-'t .side of 
that .stream, from Tottenham to Hodde.sdoii, an almost con- 
tinuous .seiies of populous villages. Upiiosite them on the 
Essex side is lait one old town, 'Waltham Abhev. And the 
reason for this di'tiihuiioii of jiopulatioii is e\ ideiitlv the fact 
that (.III the wiist side of the Lc\i theie is a bio.id conriiiuou-, 
slieet of river gravel, while on the eastei'n bank there is l.Mie 
London clay (from wliicli no water can be obtained) except at 
C\ altham ^Vbbey, where a patch of river gravel appeals. 

It is evident, therefore, that while geolog v as a science can 
hardly he said to be a centurv old, there must have existed 
from verv early times a knowledge, of a purelv practical kind, 
of the suiface beds of a locality and their water bearing 
projiei'tics, or the reverse. When the general geological 
structure of a district and the relations of its rocks to those of 
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Mtlier districts ^yt•re utterly niikuo'.vn, there mu.^t hate heeii 
iiKiiiv iiieii M'liii kiit-w that elMVel made a yiHjd site tor a settle- 
ijieiit, and that it was itseHs.s to expect to ohtain water trotu 
a thick clav. And sucli men. it traii']iortC-d tc) another district, 
dittei'ciit from their own a cli.ilk country fiom a coal- 
lield. in ceolopical aue and .struetuie, would soon find them- 
'clvee almost as much at home anionc; the .suiface heil-; there a.s 
a iiicjns: their own. For the dej'O'its of one ricer v.illcy have 
■i 'trolly general re~emhlance to those of another, and ^uper- 
tieial niavel.s or claws, at a higher level, intiiralh tend to 
fhow the sauie contoiu.s, and to produce w-getatioii le'emhliiig 
th.it of heds of t’le same kind fifty or a hundied mihm 
.iwav. A thic'k clav of one geological age make' a 'oil like 
’hat of another of a very ditlereiit period, and similar trees 
oe likelv to flouri.-h on each While wheie water-lie.mng 
i -Is of any age form the surface, and their dip make,' tliem 
o'v at their gieate.st elevation and full of water at their lowe.st, 
rhe visiide change' of variou' kinds aeeompanung tlii' hmk or 
'uiiidaiice of water are as obvious to the water diviner as they 
I 'll he to the mo.st skilled geologist, who often takes little 
luieiest in water i.pie^tiruis of this kind. 

Iiidecl, while till' ancient jii.ictical knowledge of the best 
'1 its at which to olitaiii water at no great dej'th from the Fed.' 
miming the .surfm-e, and estieci.dly from thoee which oveilie 
ncliilciently otln-r foim.itions of vaiioiis agO', has ne\er Waiied, 
t' - lise of geolcigv as a science tended to draw away atientii'ii 
l.'ilii the'C silpelfieial iieds to tho.'e c>t older date. An example 
I f this teiideiicy is well illustrated in the niap.s of the ( ieologic.il 
>,irvey of Engl.iiid and Wale.s. IJavhig heeii ]'rimaril\’ iii- 
mmled to U'M't nulling entevpi'i.se liy .snowing the re'pei tive 
aaeS of the Various geoiogical fiiimations, their relations to each 
"dier, and their di'trihntmn throughout the country, .'iipertici.d 
•d' were for inaiiv veai.s ahno.'t entirely ignored. Indeed, in 
' iiiiing di'tiicts ge'ologic.il maps which omit 'Upeitii-ial ’ dritts ' 
,,ip geuciallv pi'eleraole. as to maj) them is to olc'eiire more or 
le's the geiier.d slrm ture of the district, and the dispo'Uion of 
1 . 1 “ ohlcr and moie iiipiorlant rocks. Ihit it giaduallv liec ime 
..iivious that in agiienltuiMl di.^tiicts like the e.t'tcin coiniLie', 
v Inch weie among the late't to he geulogicallv sunewal. the 
"drift ’’ formed iiin.^t of th.e suifaee not meielv for 4 or 7i feet, hut 
. iten to .1 thiekne'S of more than 50 feet. And dritf map' of 
tile eastern counties, as of other (hstm t', may now he obtained, 
hue it IS eu'}’ to undei'taiid th.it the ignoiiiig of the diilt in 
I le earlier m.ip.s of 'uch a district as Xoriolk, Siittolk and 
F'Seo; must li.ive tended to make resident' in those coiiutie' 
lli'iik tiiat as regards water supply for private houses, and for 
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who could not go to the expense of a deep well, 
g Mjlogy could oiler no help. In a pajier in the “ Esse.x 
X.ituralist.” for January- IVlay. lSn4,‘ Mr. George Day mentions 
three ca^es in which water diviners have recently been con- 
sulted in Xoith Essex, the earliest of the three having been in 
1 s91. And on consulting the Geological .Survey maps of 
Es.-;ex, I lea.rn from the d.rift editions that the surface in each 
case consi^t^ of the uppermo-t member of the Glacial Drift, the 
impermeable Boulder Glay, whieli form.s the surface rock every- 
vhere in that pait of Er^ex except where tlie underlying sand 
and gravel of the Glacial peiiod hs exposed in the flanks of 
the valleys of the rivers and .streams intersecting the Boulder 
Clay plateau. (Jf course, in such circuni-tancts, water is 
Usually obt lined at a moderate clej'th — averaging from 20 to 40 
feet — on sinking through the Boulder Clay ti.i the under! ving 
gravel. And as the towns and villages north of Chelmsford 
ami between Braintree and Bishop Stortford — the district 
about whicli the diviner.s gave advice — generally lie in the 
valleys, on Glacial Gravel, and these valleys are very numerous 
thereabouts, it is a district ottering as few dilficulties to any 
]iraetical water-finder nr well-sinker as can be imagined. 

A still more recent case i)f the search for water in Essex by 
means of the di\ining rod is repmaed in the “East Anglian 
Daily Times " of December 17th, iShO, and in the '• Braintree 
and Bockiiig Adveitieei ” <if Deceiuher IGth. The account in 
the latter journal, being the more detailed, is given here. 

Searching for Water with the Difining Rod. 

‘‘Sitccess of an E.r^iert at Todeshunt Knights. 

“The Tolle.'liuiit Kiiivhts PariJi C'oancil, wlik-li luis been urged by the 
4f.ddcin Rural Di^trkt Council for -.nuie time jiast to jiroadde a si'.pjjv of 
v.iter fur the pari.sh. iveciitlv ic.-olved to apply to Mr. II llatoii, of 
Xew]>oit. E'^eX, an exjicrt with the divining lod. Mr. Ba i n lias been 
Very ^uvces.^ful in other p.!!’!;- of the comity in finding waiter, ,ind his 
.-eivices in tlii> in-tance w'ere sought munly througii the recoiiiiuend.ition 
of Mr. F, Blyth. who h.id heard through lus brother-iii-law (Mi. I lauiells, 
ot Don_\ Liiidh of the exjicrtV achievements in timling water with the hazel 
tw ig. Sever.d members of the P.irish Conned and lasideiit-s at d’ollesliunt 
I > Arcy and the neighbourhood met Mr. B,ieoii on Finlay. I'he partv was 
under the leadeishiit of Mr. F. Ifiith. A number of spots in Tolleshuut 
Knights jiarisli weie tried without .^uc. ess; but eventually the first iiidica- 
t’oii- of the piesein.e of waiter weie given b_\ the rod Hi Mr J. Postfurd's 
fi -'rd. The w ay iii which the tw ig> turned uii astonished the on-Iookers, 
-oiiie of them holding Mr. Baeoii ' hands, lingeis, and waists, so that there 
I oiild be iio de. eptnm. TVatchiiig his couijia'.s, the expert decided that 
the Course to take was towards Sa»ek: Ifoime Idiiui. Coiitiiiuiiig towar<l.s 
Paternoster Heath, at the top of P.irkdane, he was again successful, so 

' ' Xotes ou Essex Dialect and Folk-lore, with some account oi ili ■ 1 livining 
Rod. ’ 
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inuch so in leed that Mr. Blyth s-ia-^esteil this was a likely spot i^r a 
water suppiv. Tliis sii[ipl_\ was tiewe'! for some consiilerable distaiiee to 
the rear of Barn Hall. 3Ir. Baeon having exhausted his stor-k of twig', a 
move was maile to Manifold M’ycke Wood, where a fresh sujijdy was 
ootaiiied. Ariiving on the top of Barn Hail-hill right m the centre of 
the road, the twitr aitain denoted the jireseiiee of water, thi.s stream being 
traced through Manifold Wick on to the side of the hill immediately 
opposite, and within l.hil yards of the front door of Tolleslnint Knight' 
Eectory. From near this spot it i.s suggested that water could easily be 
eairied to Salcot, where the only supply is from laiiifall. Mr. Bacon, the 
expert, is a carpenter by trade. ’ 

In the district soiith-tvest of Colehe.ster, around Tulleshunt 
Jl’Arey aiid Tidleslmnt Knights, a water sup[ily may be obtained, 
either Ity sinking throngh the London cLiv (which forms most of 
the surface) to the lower Tertiary beds or tlie Chalk, or by means 
cif a slialh.iw well in the superficial gravel. A supply from the 
Chalk may he had only at a depth of from 300 to 400 feet. C)u 
tlie other hand the suj'ertieial giavel exists only in patches of 
variable size ami thickness wliidi here and there ca]i the hioher 
ground. A glance at the Cfeolc.gieal -Survey map (48 S.'W. ) 
shows that Tollesliunt ll'Arcv an-l Tolleslnint ilajor both .stand 
upon gravel outliers of considerable size, luu no deposit appears 
above the London clay at Tulleslniut Knights, which stands 
on high ground on wliich a capping of gia\el or loam, or sunie 
mixture of the two, might be expected. i\Ir. "W. H. Dalton, 
in the hriid' memoir describing the geology of 48 -S.'W. mentions 
( Ireat W igborough as an excei>tion to the rule that gravel is to 
lie found on the hill tops, hut s.iys nothing about Tolleslmiit 
Knights. And thoiigli. as I have alrea<1y remarked, no gravel 
is mapped there, I notice on the old ordnance map used by the 
geological .surveyors the words “ Wigboroiigh .Springs,” l.ietween 
Barn Hall and Manifold M'ick, about tlie middle of rlie cour.se 
taken by the water seeker.s between Barn Hall and Toileshuiit 
Knights Rectory. It apjiears, therefore, that the diviner of 
to-day only recognised what had been noti?ed by earlier 
inhabitants ot tlie district many years, p)ei'ha['.s centuries, 
,igo. And it suggests the existence of a water-bearing deposit 
at Tolleslmiit Knights, above the London clay, which has not 
been mappiod as giavel because it consists of a variable mixture 
of loam and gravel or sand. 

On January 4th, 1897, I visited Tolleshunt Knights, going 
from London to Kelvedon, tlie nearest railway station, and 
walking thence over Tiptree Heath. At Tiptree Heath the 
Hattened contour of the ground, w'hich is seen where the 
London chiv is covered by boulder clay, gravel, sand or loam, 
is very obvious ; large pits close to the road showing that the 
deposit in this case is gravel. A valley of no great depth 
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intervenes between the high ground of Tiptree Heath and that 
of Tolleshunt Knights. On ajiproae-hiiig the last-named place 
it is seen to be a very thinly populated parish in which there 
are only a few scattered houses. It also becomes evident that 
the high ground enclosed between the loads diverging, on the 
one hand to Yirley and Salcot, and on the other to the rectory 
and church of Tolleshunt Knights, has a flattened contour 
indicating the presence there of some surface deposit above the 
London clay. At Tiptree Heath, as we have seen, this surface 
de[)osit is evidently gravel, but I could see no sections in that 
of Tolleshunt Knights. The route taken by the diviner along 
the edge of the high ground between Larn Hall ami the rectory 
is precisely that which would he taken hy any fitlcl geologist 
wishing to know if iimeh water eauie out of the .surface deposit 
at Its junction with the London clay ; a lU'evious inspection of 
the contours of the ground capping the ]>lateau having shown 
the e.xisteiice there of beds of some kind overlying the London 
clay. 

in short, the details of those cases in which sufficient 
geological infoi'iiiatioii is given to allow of their discusssioii 
reveal nothing in the diviner hut the practical infoimatioii 
and shrewdness in wuter-lin.ling which were probably more 
Loiiimoii than they are in the days when shallow wells were 
freely used not only for the supply of isolated hoirses in the 
country, hut thioughout our largest towns. I liave been 
unable to detect any uu<piestional.>le signs of abnorm.tl sen- 
sitivene.ss to the pro.ximity of underground water in any of 
the cases considered, and have noted much tending to show 
that a supposed feeling of that kind was really unconscious 
self-deception. For Liidy Tlilhanke was eviilently deceived hy 
her sensations, and we learneil from Prnfes.sor Sollas’ report 
that the diviner felt tlie nearness of water at one spot on 
an alluvial llat, and its absence a few feet away, the result 
showing that it was ecpially near in liotli ] dices. And in tlie 
only otlier scieutitic e.xpei mieiits, tlmse of Hr. Pease and ids 
friends, the diviner, wlien Idindfolded, did not feel the ])roximity 
of water at the same spots at wlucli previously his rod had 
moved. Again, as we have seen, it is reeovtled of one diviner, 
that “■ he has been known to exhibit sensitiveness to the 
presence of water altei wards proveil to !«■ as much as 250 feet 
lielow the surface ”g' llorderlaiid,’' < Ktoher. ISOb, p. 420). And 
as the same diviner is “conscious of a feeling of r/nll when 
]»assing over water” (p. 432), his sensations must in most parts 
i>f the country receive so many violent shocks as to be utterlv 
untrustworthy. 

Yet we liiid Mr. Pease and his friends, in spile of the 
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result of their own experi:neut=!, thinking tliat the exiJence 
iiieiitiMiieii, luit not capaMe of heiiig ttwted. sliowing the timiing 
of Water I ly diviners, ilenioiistr.ires thrit their power " doe^ not 
depend on ueoiueieal or guaei-geoloeical knowledge or iiistineC.” 
Ijuc ae this L'oiiclusii 111 evnlently results from the exjieriineiiters 
sharing the peculiar views of the diviners as to the distiioution 
of luidei'gi'o and water, I need only add that the necessity r f 
di'C-us-iug the suljject from a geologist's point of view is 
thereby denionstiated. It i.s evident also that tlie nature of the 
distiibutioii of underground water makes the demoiidi-Li.tiOd of 
any abnormai sensitiveness to its proximity on the pan of 
a aiMiier almost an impossibility. And. as a field geologist, it 
seems to me almost impossible to sek-ct any locality in wbieli 
the i[ue.stiou could be tested. If the discovery of water at a 
certain de[ith were ei^uivalent as evidence to the discoveiy of .i 
jar full of ancient coins, in implying tlie hitting or missing of 
a definite sjiot of small size, of wliich there was no sniiaco 
indicatinn. then there would be no need for these remaiks. 
Special powers on the part of the diviner might then be fiedy 
conceded. 

At the same time, though the aviulable evidence seems to me 
to suggest 110 (pialities on the pait <.if the diviner beyond 
practical .shrewdness and a gocjil eye for indications of the 
presence or neariies.s of water in surface rocks, and of their 
watei'-heai'iiig [uopeities or tlie reverse, I am far from wishing 
to depreciate the value of tlie services lie often renders. His 
jiractii.al merits in [.oiiitiug out where water may be found at a 
nil derate depth for the siijipiy of isolated houses are in no way 
counterbalanced by unsound theones as to the way in whicli 
uiuieigiound vater is distiihuted, or by tlie fact that h’s 
mysterioiH rod can be looked upon only as a badge, erpui valent 
to tlie wig or white cravat ot more learned prufe.ssions. 

Appendix I. 

The subject of the divining rod being evidently one likelv to 
be discus-ed in “'Xotes and (jneries,'’ I lu.iked threugh the 
Yiiluiiies of that jouriud from it.s beginning in Xovember, 1849, 
to the end of 18'JD, and found it mentioned at various dates, as 
shown below. At the end of every six years or twelve volumes, 
a new “ series ’’ of “ Xotes and Queries ” begins ; — 

l3t Series, vol. viii, 293, 350, 479, 623. (1853.) 

„ ,, ,, ix, 38(1. 

„ „ „ X, IS, 1.55, 4 19, 467. 

,, ,, ,, xi, 19, 93. 

„ „ ., xii, 226. 
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Scries, rol. i, 243. (’January — June. ISuG.’) 

J’J Nothing 

4t1i „ xii. 412. (June — December, 1S73.) 

.. ,, i. 1(1. 

., ii, .all. 

V. :ru. 

„ VI, If), 33, 10(5, 150, 210, 237. 

,. ,, X, 2!).’), 31(1, oo-l. 

,, xi, 157. 

OrU .. „ iii, 236. 

VI, 325. 

7th .. ,, viii, ISO, 2.56. 

„ ix, 214, 243, 3.3S. 

8tli ., ,, iii, 107. 

., „ ix, 266, 3.35, 41-5. (January — .June. 1896) 

The fif.'t mention of the divining rod in *• Xutes ;iud iJneiie' 
is in the number for Septeinlier 24th, l.S.J.'J (vol. viii, 2'.'.'h, 'Mi 
p. .'brO of the .same volume, and on ]ip. 023, b24, the Hutton- 
^lilbunke e.vperiuieut is alluded to, also in vol. x, pp. IS, I.'.'', 
4.'0, The writer iu vol. viii, pp. G2d--:4, say.s that Dr. Hutton 
dislielieved in the divining lod till “a lady of ijuality, who 
herself po.ssessetl th.f faculty, called upon him and gave him 
fcxperiiueutal proof, iu the neighbrjurhood of ^^'oolwich, that 
ivater was disci.o’erable by that means. Thi.s 1 )r. diutton 
afterwards puldicly ac-knowledged.” It is somewhat singula i 
to find the interest in the divining rod sliown in IS.jd-.o.e, 
succet.'ded by a ]ieriod iif about sevonti.-en years, IS.jb-lST.', 
during which nothing on this subject ap]iear.s. tsince 187.1 
it has atliacted attention from time to time as new e.vjierimeiiis 
have tended to revive discussion n]iiai it. 

Tlie ‘’Times'’ of (Jetuber Gth, contained an article on 

the lUviiiiug rod, and letters thereon appeared in that journal 
on 'detober 8th, Ibth and 24th, 18.M2, The subject wa.s d >- 
cussed iu the “Standard," December 2.7tii, 28th. 2','th and bDr, 
188S. and .lanuary 1st, 2ud, onl, 4th, and 12th, 1889. ADo 
February 24tli, 1890. 

The •' Tall ilall (iazettc’’ of January 2dth, 1807. contains an 
article on the divining roil, in which the wiiter, after mentioinng 
various cases, including the very recent experiment at Tolleshunt 
Knights, concludes with the following leniarks on diviners ot tic- 
present day : — 

“ Auiijuc th'ise who now make use of the divim'iig rod, hanll.v auv two 
pei.'iins seem to eiiiplo.v the same signs for imlicating the pre'em-e ..f 
water. lit the hands of one 'dowser' the twig will heiid upwaiiU, in 
tho'c of another downwards: while iu the ease of a tliiid it will spim-a 
about in a most amazing fashion. The h.izel branch i' louallv cut i i 
such a way as to leave a ‘fork’ at one end ; hut while some men w 11 
hold the prongs of the fork against the halls of their thumbs and tin.l 
tingeis, others will slip one prong under the little ringer and let the i-'t 
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o: the stick balance on the h-ick of the hauJ. Any movement of the 
St ' k. apart fioin that necessitated hy it~ being carried fioin place to 
pltse, is suppo-ed to be due to the presence of water and without Volition 
on the part of the iliciuer. In some instances the ‘dowser' has jirofessel 
to be unable to cany out his exp-riiuents sUisfactui ily unless alasolute 
silence was jueserveil by those about him. while oue ol 1 .livin-r iiivaiiaMy 
lefusej to pursue his inve-stigatious where it was jjos'ible for any one to 
observe him. In this l.itrei case the art of divination must have been 
LoUsiJeiablv simplitied. Itiviniiig experts have also ditlered as to the 
hour best suited for their tests, sonie preferring eaily morn, others 
inidiiay. and yet others the dead of uiyht. 

•'In Is'jd there died, in a remote Xoith Xorfolk hamlet, an olil wood- 
man who was looked upon as an exeeptioually skilled manipulator of the 
uiviniiig rod. Durino his latter yeais he liveil in a small lath-and- plaster 
welled cottage on the out.skirt.s of a scanty coppice, from which he w'a.s 
accustiomed to cut his hazel twic'S. Until be became too old and feeble to 
move far from his home, he would frecpiently nuke long journeys into 
distant counties for the puqoose of seeking hidden springs of water. It 
always pleased him to pose as a somewhat rnysteilous character, and when 
he rhouoht he was observed he wmild come to a standstill on tlie public 
lo.id and go throiiah all kinds of queer antics to the amazement — and 
often to the ainusenient — of his beholders. He lived quite alone, and it 
was . ,nly when seized u ith his final illness that he would permit any one 
t ■ pass the threshold of his cottage, though there wa,s no obvious reason 
why he shi'uld have been 'o pf,rcicalar in this respect. Questioned once 
as to his supjposed skill with the roil, iie professed himself quite unable 
to iiridei'staud it ; but he ma'ntaiiied that there was uu deception in any 
of the e.xpei’iments he had conducted, and that, with one exception, they 
liail proved successfui. Tile rinding of water, he said, ‘came natural’ 
to him, and. providing he had his hazel stick with him, he could tell 
wiieiiever he was in the neiglibourhood of a spring as he walked along 
tile load.'’ 

In the “Pall Mall Gazette ’’of February loth appeared the 
t'ulluwiiig article ; — 

“ The Dio'iiuig R-nl. By Lady Dorothy Nevill. 

■■Sonie few dac.s ago I .saw in the ‘Pall M.dl Gazette’ an article some- 
what doubting tile efficacy of the divining rod for rinding water. I tliink 
I a'li in a piosition to prove its elhcacionsiiess. In one of the many lovely 
Jjoitiotis of .Sussex, between Tunbridge Welts and Eastbourne, there is a 
most beaiitifiil old house, at Mayfield, once the pal. ice of Sir Thomas 
tbcsham, where he was kniglited by the Virgin Queen, and where St. 
Junistan. as Aichbi.shop of ( '.anterbiirv, often came, and where are still 
pie.seived the veritalile tongs with « hick the .said St. Dunstan assaulted 
the devil s no.se ■when he came to olfer him nianv evil things. It is now 
the ( 'oiivent of the Holy Ghild. and as such commands re.spect and 
levercnce evei'y where. As in most parts of .Susse.x, water is wanting, 
and tiie l.ad^ sujierior bethought herself of calling in tiie aid of an expiei't 
to Try and solve the difficulty. Tliey sent for a gentleman from the 
Xoitli, who had discovered that he po.ssessed the faciiltc' of divining 
where water was to lie found. He was invited to exploi'e the gnuiiuls 
of the old palace, and he went with one of the nun.s over the neighbouring 
ine.idows and pointed out .several place.s where water would be found and 
t' diiection where the underground sprinr flowed. He used no divininu' 
lo 1, but simply walked over the ground, and wiieii asked what he expeii- 
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er. 'S'.l to cause liiin to say that there was water below, he said he could 
I >; explain exac:ly what he felt, hut that it was soiuethiu'^ like a cram]) 
in his back, that the sensation was a paiuful one. and that it made him ill 
if !ie continued the process for any length of time. He also said he could 
Hot tell whether the water was near the surface or below ; he had not 
i.id sufficient exjjei'ieuce to detect the diffeience. The aiithoritie.s of 
klayiield were not sufficiently conviuceil to begin operations, but were so 
far impressed as to determine to call in the aid of another expert. He 
came, and strangely enough to those who doubt the faculty, be selected 
the same sjiots and pointed out the direction of the flowiug water the same 
as the gentleman had previously done. The expeit went into a species of 
cousulsiou, shook and tiemhled at the spots he considered to be over the 
water, and he was of opinion that the stionger the convulsion the greater 
the quantity of water below. He used the spring of a watch as his 
divining rod. I don't know if he eoiisideied this a necessity. Having 
ilecided to bore for water at a point indicated, and where the expeit 
Considered the water to be near the sui'face. they found it at a depth of 
do feet, hut for several reasons the sp.it was afterwauis ab.aidoned for one 
nearer the house, which both amateur and expert considered a favourable 
|iosition. Here again watei was fouml .some 30 feet below the surface, 
but as the borers thought the supply insurticient, they again bored to a 
dejith of 270 feet, the result being an inexhaustible suj.iply. The whole 
of last summer was very diy in the neighbourhood, and yet the water 
showed no sign of falling otf (tliough nearly all the wells had given out), 
1 ut gave a constant sujiply, as if uiiati'ecteil by the state of a&iiis at the 
s iiiace. I must remark that, when I went last year to see my friends of 
the convent at ilaytield, I found them in great cousteruation, as all this 
Water was found to be chalybeate, with much iron, which rendered it 
Useless for wadiing purposes.” 

Mayfield geuluoically is in the middle of the district occupied 
hy the “ Ha.stiiigs Beds.” whicdi form the undulating gvound 
between Tonhridoe and Hastings, and have a total thickness of 
about 1,000 feet. They have been grouped into four or live 
.sub-divisions having names such as “ Tunbridge Wells Sand,” 

Wadhurst b'lay,” etc., which imply that considerable thick- 
nesses of strata, mainly sand and sandstone, alternate with 
others mainly clayey. The village of iMayfield stands on 
Tunbridge M'ells Sand, ami the account in the “ Ball Mall 
( iazette ’’ suggests to me that the borers got water at two 
ditfeieut spots at 30 feet owing to the jireseiiee locally of a 
clayey seam just below that depth, whicli prevented the water 
falling through the sand.Dtone from sinking lower. Xaturally a 
more copious supply, unaffected hy droughts, was ohtaiiiahle 
from the lower beds of the sandy formation at a depith of 270 
feet. But Mayfield pirohablv owes its existence as a village 
to the presence of tlie Tunbridge TVells Sand there and the 
possibility of getting a water suppily from the shallow wells. 
Topley, in his “ Geological Survey Memoir,”^ p. 390, remarks : — 
'■ On the Hastings Beds in Kent and Sussex there are ninety- 


^ “ Geoloiv of the Wtald.” 
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seven, towns and villatres, ^-eventy-nine of wliich have sandv 
sites.' L>1 euiUMe, in some ea.ses, the pruxiiaity of a .stream luiS 
fnriii'hei] a elayev 'ite with u water supply. Ami here, as ehe- 
where. ieolate^i farm houses existed, and now exist, de])enileiit 
.simply on puiiils and rain-water luilts. But in the di-^triet 
oeeujiied hv the Ha.stir.p's Be.ls neither sandy ninr clayey 
foimations predominate to any perceptible decree as iveards 
the amount of surface occupied by each of them, tvhile it 
Would be ditiicult to select a site of either kind lyiiiLt more 
than two miles away from an area covered by the other kiial 
of lock. This makes the selection of water-bearing samH sites 
tlie more sieiiiticaiit. 

Til the ■■ Ball Mall Oazette” of Fel'ruary 17th (1807), 
aijjieared a la'ief rejoinder to Lady Dorothy Xevill from tlie 
wnti-r of the aitiele on the divining rod of .Tanuary 2.3th. 
And in the same journal, on Febriuuy 20th, the following 
case is given : — 

“ The R„<1. 


“To the Editor of the ‘Pall Mall Gazette.’ 

■■ tSir. — I Vent. .re to trouble you wii li a .^hert aceoiint of niy own experi- 
ence of water- auiler..^ and their niethod.s. ^^’e are situated in NeeJw.Mjd 
Forest, on the top of a raa.ss of marl iliiust up between the rivc-i's D..ive 
and Trent. Our water i' deiived from wells .iveragmg from 14o feet to 
180 feet dee].i. and owing to a .seiies of diy years our supply haa recent y 
been very acanty. 

“Our beat well gives about 4.t)00 gallons in the twenty-four hours. 
•Ah'iut three months ago I .wnt tor iNIr. Mullins, the well-known water- 
finder, who walked rouiiil the property with a sm.ill hazel wand or twig 
ill hi' hands. Every now and then the wand seemed to t.Mtch. and he 
indicated that water would be found iii these places, naming an af.piO-xi- 
mafe depth an.l probable .simply. At la.st we came to a tield where the 
twig gave indic.uions of a low of springs, and Aluilius informed us that if 
we .sank we should probably get a supply of iiearlv 4n,(XKl gallons in the 
twciity-four hours. We have sunk, and at 140 feet to l.iO feet we h.a\e a 
most abundant siijiply. iinite ecpial to what was promised, and we e.xiicct 
to get more by ihivnig adits right and left. 

"Cine curious thing w.us that when the twig wa.s jilaced in another 
person s hands turning towards the ground, on Muiliu.s grasjiing the 
h.inds the twig slowly tuiiied up; but thi.s happened only with two 
out of four persons experimented on 1 cannot explain the jihenomenon, 
but it appe.irs to me to be perfectly genuine, and certainly in my case the 
re.sult has been veiy successful. — I am, faitlifully yours, 

“ Burton. 


“ Fehrintrii 18.” 


In tlii.s case vve learn that the existing supply was derived 
from wells averagdiig from 140 feet to 180 feet' in dcpith, and 
that on sinking at another spot on the same property water was 
found at a dejitli of 140 feet to ].30 feet. The natural inferences 
seem to be that the diviner, knowing the existing wells and their 
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depth, saw that water would, in all prohahility, be obtainable at 
a similar distance from the surface a few hundred j'ards awatc 
And had local scarcity of joints and fissures resulted in a scanty 
supply, more would have been obtained by the well-kiiijwn ex- 
pedient of “ drivini^^ adits right and left,’’ and a good supply 
secured at that depth, after all. 

In the “ Atheiueum ” of February 13th, 1897, there is a 
review of ’‘The Sacred Tree” by Mrs. J. H. I’hilpot (Macmillan 
& L'o.). Mrs. Pliiipot is rjiioted by the reviewer as stating that 
she thinks the divining rod ‘‘a superstition cognate to the lielief 
in sacred trees,” and as lemaiking that, ‘’it is not necessary to 
discuss the credibility of their [the diviner's] assertions, or to 
formulate a theory to account for their success.” Tlie reviewer 
differs from i\Irs. Pliiipot on both points, holding both that the 
divining rod has no connection witli tree-worship, and that the 
apparent success of the diviner in so man}- cases makes the 
ascertainment of its causes de.-^irable. He seems, however, to 
think Lady X. (tif the ‘'Qiiarteily Eeview" case) and Lady 
ililbanke were two distinct peisons, remarking: — "A Lady 
Noel is ipioted as a successful amateur dowser. . . . Lady 

Milbanke. Lyron’s wife’s mother, ahso ‘d<j\v.sed.’ Dr. Hutton 
tested Lady Xoel with success.” 

There is an article on ‘‘ Tlie Ilivining Eod ” in “ Pear.son’s 
Magazine” for ^lan/h, 1897, pp. o02-3lL The writer inclines 
to the belief that “ the diviner transmits movement to the rod, 
such movement being the outcome of involuntary uerve-muscular 
contractions which are caused in some persons by the near 
presence of ruiining water.” Portraits ot diviners and views 
showing the scenes of their experiments are given, but the small 
scale ot the hitter makes comment on them soiuewliat difficult. 
How-ever, in the case at Pembrey, on the South IVales Coalfield, 
“ the face of the hill” looks to me like the dip-slope of a sand- 
stone. The ram falling on tliis rock would flow downward in 
the direction of the dip, and (as coal-measure sandstones are 
sehloin of any great thickness) a supjdy of water at no great 
depth might naturally be expected in it anywhere at a certain 
distance trom the top of the slojie. And the well ap[iears to 
be a coimideralile distance Irom the top. In tlie case at The 
Hendre, Monmoutli, the diviner appears to be .searching for 
water on an alluvial Hat. Ihit in this instance — if my sujiposi- 
tion is correct as to the site — water would naturally he found 
at the same level everywhere (as in the experiment noted by 
Professor Sollas) and one spot was as good as another fur the 
water-seekers. 

An anecdote is given of an experiment at Osterley Park, 
where a party of scientific men were invited to witness the 
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proceeJiii^' of a well-known diviner. Tlie latter “■ indicated a 
pliiee or places where water would," he said, " be found, and as 
iie walked aerus.s the land stakes were .stuck in the earth to 
nni'ik the track ul the In Ideii water. ’ Tlieu one of the scientific 
viiitois said t(j the diviner; — "We will bliudtold vun, and yon 
shall start anain, and we will see if you aeaiu take the direction 
indicated by tlie stakes in the uroiiiul." The diviner, however, 
decidedly refused, saying : — “ I didn’t come here to be bliud- 
folded, I came here to find water for Lord Jersey,’’ and adding, 

I do tins to earn iny living, and if I chanced to fail the second 
time and not keep to the line of stakes, what would become of 
my reputation, now valuable, with all you scientific gentlemen 
as witnesses to rny failure ? ” 

In the cases in which Hr. Pease and his friends e.xperiniented 
with diviners, ditferent results were given when the diviners 
were blindfolded and when they were not. In that just men- 
tioned, the diviner refused lest he should fail. But on the 
hypothesis that he is guided hy peculiar physical sensations 
resulting from the nearness of unilerground water, and not by 
observation of e.vternal ohiects, hliinliolding ought to l.>e advaii- 
tageous. For he tvould then become more nearly the passive 
instrument and indicator of liis inner feelings. 

The novel hy Liica.s Cleeve styled “The Water-finder,” 
published iu Feliruaiy, 1897, has a diviner for its hero. In 
Chapter XIIl, tliere is some account of tlie mysterious “faculty 
for water-tiiiiliiig,” and, among other details, the statement that 
“there were proofs of the gilt iu Judith Xoel, afterwards Lady 
ililhauke.” 

I will only add, in conclusion, that tlie following advertisement 
appeared in the “ Times,” of March 22iid, 1897 

“Water Discovered by the Diviiiiiiy Rod — Re.sults guaranteed ; SOyeiU's’ 
experience. — Meirvweather, 03, Long-acre, London, W.C.” 

“yVi/ie.i,” March 22, 1.S97. 


Appendix II. 

Divining at Anijithill, Bedfordshire. 

Ill the “Tiiiie.s” and “ i)aily Xews” of June Ist, 1897, and in 
other iiew'papers of the same date, appeared paragraphs stating 
that the fees of a water-diviner who had been called iu by the 
Ampthill Urban HUtrict Uouiicil had been disallowed by the 
Local Government Auditor for the county. Below is the 
“ Times ’’ repoit ; — 

“ .4 Water DiviaeAs Fea. 

“At tlie annual audit of the accounts of the Durban District Council of 
Ampthill, Bedfordsiure, which wa.s completed on Friday hist hy Mr. 
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'W. A. Ca=i3nn. the Local Goveniiuent auditor for the county, several 
latepavers tai-ied objections to an expeiuliture incurred in the emphiy- 
ment of Mr. Leicester Gataker, a -water diviner. They produced geoLigical 
plans and sections to show that, if the diviner’s recommendations were 
acted on. the council would be boring into a stiutum of Ctxford clay, the 
depth of whi.’h had not been fathomed a.s yet, although a boring had been 
made to TOO feet, and no water obtained. The district council had apiplied 
to the Local Government Board fora loan to carryout boiing experiments 
to test Gataker's recommendations. The Board ordered a water supply 
to iie procured within a limiteil time, leaving the council a free hand how 
they went to work, and they unanimously resolved to employ Gataker. 
In reply to the auditor, the chairman said that Gataker did mnloubtedly 
hold out that he h.id a mysterious power of discovering -svater. His 
method was to start with his arms spread out anil walk slowly over the 
trround. Suddenly he -would stop as though he felt a shock, and it was 
there that he ‘located’ a spring. He would then step backwaids and 
for-wards to ascertain the depth of the spring and the volume of water. 
In his report he named a number of springs in one field, and the total of 
the water t’nere was more th.tn ample for the town. The auditor, in 
announcing his decision, stated that in seeking for water the district 
council had disregarded the reports of expei'ts and ha^.l gone for guidance 
to a man who had a reputation for discoverinu water by .some unusual and 
peculiar method not possible to ordinary persons, and the question he had 
to settle was whether this was legal or not. He noted th.tt iTataker took 
the trouble to do what ordinary iirofessioual men would not think u£ 
doing — namely, to state, ‘ I giiai.-intee mv hu'ines.s to he geiiniiie,’ whilst 
no guarantee whatever in the legal sense was given that watei- would be 
found where it was located. Money might properly he .sjieiit on experi- 
nient-tl borings under proper advice, brit it had not been proved that this 
man hail anv greater power than any one else. The district council were 
in the position of trustees of public moneys, and must not spend them in 
a specul.itive manner. In the only ca-e tliat had come before the Courts 
which bore upon thi.s matter the judges lunl held that ' the pieteiice of 
jiower, whether moral, physical, or siqiernatural, with intent to obtain 
money was sutficient to constitute an otieuce within the meaning of the 
law,’ and he (tlie auditor) thought that, as Gataker claimed to exercise 
some such power, his employment was clearly dlegal, and the amount of 
his fee would, therefore, be disallowed, .iiid the gentlemen who aulhoi-ized 
the paMiieiit surcharged with it. They could appeal either to the <,)uetn's 
Bench Itivision or to the Local Government Bo.ird against the surcharge. ’ 

Mr. A. C. Cl. Cameron, of the Geological .‘Purvey, having been 
Coocl Piimigh to send me itiutli iiifonnatiuii aliout this ease, in 
answer to mv request for it, I leant from Iledfordsliire news- 
paper cuttings that some time ago the water of the Ampthill 
Wells was found nnfit for drinking, the medical otlieer stating 
that the snpjilv from all tlie wells in the town was bad. It was 
accordinglv deeided that a better sup[dy should be obtained. 
Hut in Jauiiarv, IsidT, the Local Government Board forwarihd 
to the Ampthill Urban District Guuneil a copy of a complaint 
made bv Dr. H. F. Holland and the otlnw residents at Ampthill, 
on account of the Ampthill Gouiicirs delay in providing it. Tlie 
compilainants stated that the late Local Board, in December, 
1894, 
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“ Accepted Mr. Beesley's offer to obtain a report respectincr a water 
Mipplv for Amptliill fr m Mr. A t'. It. Cameron, of Bedford. Her 
Majestv's (Teof.o'ical Surveyor, and in Jauuaiy, Mr. Beesley 

e'lbmitted a leport thcivoii. witli one from Mr. Camcion, to the 
T'l'L.in Disci i-t Council. Therefore we now eon.'ijer the couii-dl is not 
acinc ill the hcvt inteic^ts of the inh.ihitauts in ili-.recMidiiig the 
o’olei” of Her Mijesty's GeoluMcal Suiveyor for that of a water 
iliviuer, etc.’’ 

In answer to this CD’niiiunkMtion a reply was drawn up by 
the clerk to the Ampthili Coimcnl. in whieh it is stated : — 

‘‘M'ith regard to the water supply, as stated by Dr. Holl.ind and his 
fi lends, Mr. Cameron, the Geo'.ocic.d ^iurvevor of Bedfoid, made l is 
I'cpoi't upon the jirobabihties of nnijinj water in the distiiit. but owing 
t ‘ a doubt of the suffici-ncy of the .-npply at tw.i localities which he 
j' lilted out without r.ibbing the sunounding occupiers, his plans weie 
11 it adopt 'll. and in the mean time, as you were luforaied, the water 
f.xpert, Mr. Gataker. was engaged to try for water. 

■‘The clerk adds that Dr. Hidlaiid had always ende.ivoured to force 
upon this couiicd the adoption of Mr. Be-sley’s e.xpetisivc scheme (whi. h 
voald most piobahly be oi.po-ed in Pailiaiiicnt) of obtaining water fiom 
Barton, eight or nine miles distant.” 

Mr. Cameron say.s that Baiton is but from seven to ei^Iit 
miles away. However it is evident tliat the diviner was called 
ill on account of the exjiense of the geologist’s plan. 

Mr. Gataker. the diviuer. on his first inspection of rlie district, 
stared that sinkings of tium 2.5 to 100 feet in Little Lark field 
Would yield more than the qu.nntity i.d water reipiired for the 
t'lwn. But the quantity obtained being insignilicaat, he, some 
months later, advised deeper sinkings at the suae spot, called 
elsewheie Mr. Fountain’s field, on tlie Little I’ark Estate. In 
the “Bedfordshire Mercury,” Apiril 24th, 1807, Mr. Gataker 
lemarks : — 

“On Apiil 2.1 paid a second visit to Amiithill, as requested by the 
Di-'trict ff)r the {>ui of iv-loc-atm<^ the sites iinlicatetl liv me 

cii the 13th c'f Au,c;u''t hi'-t m the Little Park heM, at which a supply nf 
Water can Tie "htaiiiHii to »ii{>ply the tlistri .t. AsJ the '•{o'ts were I'n-ateol 
11 u trularly la>t time, 1 took the opportunity this visit to locate them iu 
one line as near as possible/’ 

iMr. Gataker then gives details as to the .«upply avail, ihle, 
estimating that a iiiiiiimuin .sufiply of 35.000 to 40,000 gallons 
a day can be found in that held, ohtuinable from ten springs 
v.iryiiig lu dej>th from 1.50 to 300 feet. To this ref,,, it was 
apf.ended a imie in which it is stated that, in addition to the 
quantity of water obtaiiialile at gieater def,llc, i\[r. Gataker 
piedicts ■ that about lo.OOO gallons will he fouml in t!ie top 
s.inib He therefore tliiuks that tliere is suiliLieiit water in 
Amptliill parish without the expense of going to another. 
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Anipthill is situated on sand belonging to the formation 
known as the Lower Greensand, near its junction with the 
undeilying Jurassic Clay. This clay is many hundreds of 
feet thick, and consists of the Oxford and Kiiiieiidee Clays, 
wliich form one mass, owing to the local absence of the 
Calcareous Grit usually found .separating them. Ilurings to 
a depth of 700 feet are said to have been made in this clay 
in former yeais, the bottom of the clay not having been reached 
and no water obtained. 

Mr. Cameron tells me that the maximum thickness of the 
s ind at Little Park field is only from 10 to 20 feet, and that 
there are spots there at which the underlying Jurassic clay 
appears. He thinks that the 700 feet given as the thickness 
of that clay may jierhaps be too great. But if we suppose it to 
he only 5(,MJ or 600 feet it is evident that sinkings into the clay 
to a depth of from 150 feet to 3u0 feet (as proposed by Mr. 



fr.O. = Great Oolite. J C. — .Jurassic Cl.avs. Z.G.S. = Lower Greenland. 
I{. = Railway. L.P.F. = Little Park Field. A.2' P. = Aniptlull Town Pump. 

Gaiaker) must be useless, as all the water found in them would 
be derived from the baud above. This is, iu shoit, a ca^e in 
which kiiowledue of gculogdc.tl 'tructure, and not ;i keen eve for 
surface water-bearing beds, i,s reipiired. Jlr. Laiueron kiudlv 
scut me a section explaining his view, from which I take as 
mufli as will illustrate the geidogy of Amplhill. 

Before leaving this case it seems worth while to call attention 
to a lettei addres.'.ed to the L lit or of the Beds Times,' by 
■■ Henry Chesterman, Cbanijiion Expert JVater-tinder." It 
a-ppeais in the "Beds Times" of June I'Jlli, 1807. In it 
be say.s. inter alia : — 

‘•I str. .11 yley recommend your Council to enynste a water-finder witli 
more exi.eraiiee and to veufv the t-iiure- m.irked by your water-tinder 
w ho as not l.eeu witliout l.ad shutee. on h->b the water-tinder will guarantee 
the .uiiount of water and the depth withui '20 feet aud if he fail on this to 
have no money foi the boring or sinking ieiie, this is how 1 do the P.nish 
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Council work which prevents bad feelin^ if there is ncit anv water, I don’t 
know if vour w.Uer-tiuder ].retended to tiinl the water with his hannf 
spread out without a rod or not, if so I am not siippri~ed at the ratep.rveis 
feelintt their selves disturbed as there is ni> .such thin;; as finding water that 
wav with hand and hnefers stretched out on less to ketch the rain faiLi.g 
and such juaetice is a di~gr.tce to the rod.” 

Thus tliis AmptliiU c.tse is of interest in .showing the verv 
vorviiig amiiunt of iinportuiiee attached to ritual hy indiviilual 
diviners. 


Appexdix III. 


Coil'jt't'ii.’il. 

!M)’. A. C. G. Cameri.m liaving informed me that he believed! 
Hr. l;. H. Tuldeiuan. of the Geological Survey, knew of some 
divining cases. I wrote to Hr. Tiddeman, wlio is at pre.scut 
stiitioiied ill Glauioiganshire, and wlio kindly gave me the 
iVillowing particul.us of a few that he had known soiuething 
about near Bridgend in that county. 

'1 At I’ortlKMwl -a diviner named Thompkins was called in 
by the local ccuuicil. iMr. Tidilemau tells me that tiie diviner 
took tlieiii to a little tl.it in Tiia'Sic conglomerate lying just 
below 11 small escatpiueiit. Caused bv the presence there of son. e 
more ct.mgloiiierate lying above red mail. 'l'hi.s little flat is imt 
quite 5U feet above the level of tlie sea. According to the 
diviner’s iiistiuctions, a sliatt Mas sunk theie in this con- 
glouiPiate to a depth of Idi.l feet. At a depth of e2 feet a 
sui plv of M-ater was obtained amounting to TbO gallons per 
Inuir, but th.tt being in.sufficient they deepened tlie slialt to 
IdtJ feet withrnit meeting with any additional water except 
close to the bottom, wlieie a little trickled in. 

(2) A diviner was employed near 1‘yle by a puldican named 
Lovelock. He proniised water at a depth of Ig feet at a spot 
below a little escarjjinent in Tria.ssic marls, but no water was 
found. 

{'■’>) A lady amateur-diviner reconimended Lord Hunrav'en to 
sink on the top of the hill near Huiiraven Castle, without 
result. iMr, Tiddeman .Sfiys tliat the rock in this case v..iS 
Lias limestone. 

In uihhtiiin, Hr. I'iddeman gives me the following details of a 
Yorkshire case. 

(4) Above Whitewell, in the valley of the Hodder near 
Ciitlieroe, wheie the rucks are Carhonilerous limestone and 
sliale, covered here and tiiere by Boulder Clay, a diviner 
nanieil Hulliiis was called in h.i get water for a farm. He 
carried his rod across the buried pipe which conveys the 
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main -nater supply for Prestoii, without notieincr it, and 
recommcudod i^iiikiiiLf in a coruei where rushes were growing. 
His ad\ice. however, was not acted ujion. Hr. Tiddeiaau adds 
that having wiitten to the “Pie^tiin Herald” about this case, 
Mullins rejoined that “he had never been near Preston water- 
works. to his knowledge,” which was evidently tiiie. 

Prot'e.ssor AV. F. Barrett has viitten a most important paper 
on AVater-Hivining, which will ajipear in the XXXIInd part of 
the "Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Itesearch.” As 
he has been good enough to send me his firoof sheets and invite 
comment upon them, I have made remarks on various cases in 
which I could obtain sufficient knowledge of the local geirlogy 
to enable rue to do so usefully. These remarks will appear 
with his paper. I will only add that while every anthropologist 
must be glad that the subject has l.ieen taken up by a physici.st 
so eminent as Professor Barrett, it appears to me that it should 
also be surveyed from the point of view of the field-geologist. 
For he oiilv is likely to form a just estimate of the great amount 
of practical knowledge obtainahle by the eye trained to notice 
the surface features of the ground, even in a district not pa'eviously 
known to the observer. 

As to tire uatuieuf the personal peculiarities of those in whose 
haud.s the rod turns violently, I will only add that they prohahly 
reseinl’le in nervous organisation those who become inteii^elv 
excited at feivid religious meetings. The amateur-dix im-r 
appears to be iiitiuc-nced scdely by lii.s inner sens.ttions ; 
the jii'ofe.'siciiial by his inner sensations togetlier with his 
practical kiiowleilge of water-bearing surface beds. Both 
unite in the eiroiieous belief that underground water exists 
(in wa.lci-bcaiing beds) concentrated at certain spots and 
ah.scnt a few feet away. (Jon'egueutly the facts as to the 
distnhutieii of uiidcigrouud watd seem to he fatal to the 
notion.s that the dir'iiicr's scii-ations, \\hace\cr their origin, 
are ( .lused by the ]>eciiliar rrearues.s of vutcr at the points 
where they are specially felt, or that he po.ssesses any peculiar 
or abnormal faculty for its discovery. 
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XoTE^ on (I Box KVtZ in SurGGLixo on fho Scottish Bohdek 

b-iiccon Fifey and Sixty Yeaus njo. By T. V. 

This box is one Y'liich ^ras actuallv- used, about tlie year 1S42, 
for FmuyuliiiL.' wliiskev from SentLnid into ( 'uiuberLind. It is 
iiearlv cubical in form, being about 9^ indies long by 7^ incLrs 
broad and 7:^ indies deop, measured externally. The lid is 
fastened down by four screws, one at each coiner, and it would 
therefore take some little time to open. Inside is a small keg, 
capable of holding half a gallon of whiskev ; the space inside the 
box not occupied by the keg was filled (when in ii.se) with small 
pebliles. Y'hen seized and shaken by the exciseman only the 
rattling of pebbles would be Imard, and the owner cf the box 
would almost certainly lie considered a mere harmless collector 
of stones : and the time incolved in oiiening the box would in 
itself tend to be a strong check on furtlier investigation. 

The box was given to me in 18S9 by an old fiieiid, an aged 
and respected citizen of Cai lisle, who had used it himself, as 
an amateur, in his yontli. Tliis smuggling of wlii'key from 
the Scottish to tlie Englisli side of the Border was caused 
hy the exaction of a much greeder amount of excise duty on tlie 
English than on the Scottish side, English borderers naturally 
leseiiting this absurd anomaly. 8alt wa.s simihirly treateil till 
the year 1822, when a man named Harding, of Great Corhy, 
Cuiuherland, was slmt liv an exciseman named Eorster while 
endeavonriiig to smuggle three .stones of .salt in order to cure his 
pig, an incident wdiieh may have had some iiiHuence in causing 
a great redm timi of tlie salt duty in 1828, In spite, howa-ver. 
of a desperate affray wdiich, my friend informed me, took place 
on Eden Biidge ('(farlisle) helweeii smngglera and excisemen in 
1<S24. the equalisation, on both siiles of the Border, of the excise 
duty on w]ii.skey did nut occur until 1855. 

As tlie former existence ot Bolder .smuggling is now singularlv 
little known, I will liere give two incidents comieeted with 
it wliicli were told me tw mv friend IMr. If (_». Heslop, of 
Xewcastle-on-Tyne,* as related to him hy relatives of his own. 
( arlisle is only between eight and nine miles fiom the neare.st 
point on tlie Scottish Border, and the river Eileii. or the Solwav. 
into which it flows, must be cros.sed by anv person entering tlie 
city from the iioitli. A begg.ir-woman, singing a nielancliolv 
song, and caiTyiiig a heavy bai w under her shawh slowdy worked 
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her wav across Eden Bridge. The baby was constructed of tin, 
and held as much whiskey as the strength of the bearer per- 
mitted. But one of the latest feats known to Mr. Heslop 
occurred on the eastern border after the Newcastle and Berwick 
r.ulway had been opened through to Edinburgh ( 184 1 — .506 
The favourite annual factorv trip was then from Xeweastle to 
Edinburgli. A special tr.du was run, and the trippers were 
arconipanied by tlie factorv bands, and took with them many 
banners, which were carried on painted pole.s with the usual 
wooden button on the top; but tlie poles were iron tubes made 
to look like wood. The button on the top unscrewed, and the 
poles were filled with whiskey in Edinburgh and borne in 
triumph through the streets to the railwav station. There 
the flags were wrapped up, and the pole^ laid upon the top of 
the carriages outside. The revenue otficeis boarded the train 
at Berwick and searched everything but the pjoles on tiie 
roof. 

But in the case of Border smuggling the most remarkablo 
thing is not the ingenuitv of the smugglers, but the almost 
iiieredilde conduct of the succes.^ive .-Vdmini<trations. which, 
differing more or less in other matters, agreed in ]ierpetu iting 
this monstrous system for the promotion of smuggling within 
the limits of the same kingdom. Sir W.dti-r S ’ott remarks 
in “ Eedgauntlet ” (Chap. XITI) that Alan Fairford had long 
known that “ the excise laws had ficcasioncd an active coutra- 
Ijand trade hetweim Scotland and Enghind. which then [about 
1764] as now. [1824] existed, and will continue to exist, until 
the utter abolition of the wretched svstcm which establishes an 
inequality of duties between the ditferent parts of the same 
kingdom ; a svstem, be it said in ]iassing, miglitily resembling 
the conduct of the pugilist, wlio should tie up one arm that he 
might fight the better with the other.” But though “ Eed- 
gauiitlet ’’ must have been more geiierallv read, in 1824, than 
anv other novel of that year, more than a ([uarter of a century 
was to elapse before this gross and gratuitous evil was 
abolished. Lockhart remarks that move of Scott’s personal 
experiences are given in '■ Bcdgauntlet ” than in any i uher of 
the IVaverley Xovels. But for this fortunate circumsfaiict? we 
should now be without any picture of Border smuggling, though 
tales of organised snniggliiig with foreign countries on our 
southern shores are hy no means rare. 

On consulting Hansard. I find that in duly, 1851, the then 
Chancellor of the E.xchequcr stated that English spirits 
paid 7s. 107. a gallon cntv, Scottish spirits o.l 87., and Irish 
sjiriits onlv 2.'. 87. In 1853 Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor 
of the Exchiapier, made a step towards epialisation by 

S 2 
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raising the duty on Scottish spirits to ds. S<h, and that on 
Irish hpirit' to 3 n\ 4d. In the duty on Scottish spiiit' 

iiecainc os. tf'/.. and on Irisli ds. And in 1855, duriiiy thi 
Crimean AVar, the iluty on Enpdish and Scottish spirit- wa- 
eqnaiise i. botli I'cviny 7s. lOJ. a gallon, while that on Iri-L 
spirits was raided to Gs. 


June Sth, 1897. 

E. W. BR.tr.ROOK, Esfp, E.S.A., rraiih'itf, i,i the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

Mr. H. IV, Sf.tox-Kai;u read a paper on “ Xewly Piscuverul 
Stone Inijilemonts from Somaliland, and from the Lost Flint 
Mines of Egypt.” 

Dr. Gakson gave an ahstract of a paper hy Dr. pAur 
Topixaed, on '■ Antiiri>pology in lliittanv,” and Dr. Jon.'.’ 
Beddoe read a paper hy liiniself and Mr. A. M7 Mooue ou 
'■ riiysical Anthropology of the Isle of Man.” 

Yote.s of thanks were passed for the papers. 
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Cr.AXiA of African Bush Eaces. 

By r. SiiRCBSALL, Esf|., B.A. 

[with pi_\.te iti.] 

Before proceediog to the eonsideratioii of this subject, I desire 
ti l thank BrnfesMir Stev,-art, curator of the niuseuiii of the Royal 
College of t'urgeoiis, and Mr. Oldfield Thomas, of the British 
iluseum, for the gieat kindness with which they aftorded rue 
every facility in their power for the examiiiatiou of the speci- 
mens in the coliections under their care. I also desire to 
e.Kpiess my thanks to Professor Macalister for much of the 
mnti.'i'ial on which this paper is l.MSed and also for valuable 
help and suggestions during its progress. 

In woiking tlii'ough any senes of crania collected from a 
Y ide area, it is well to begin with tliC'Se of the oldest and pre- 
'-umalily lea-t mixed populatiois, as thereby we obtain a fixed 
ilatuui from which to pniceed. On this account, in my 
.systeiuatic studies of Afri', an craniologv I lun'e taken the 
Bu'h races first, as they are now generally Coii'idered to have 
been among the earliest inhabitauts of the .souther ii \ art of the 
llai'k Continent. Tlieir range of distribution was originallv 
much wider, and it is probable tliat it is only within the laA 
two thoii-and year.s that they have heeii restricted to their 
present locality by the ]»ressure of immigrant races. 

In this paper 1 propii.--e to describe the skulls of Bu=limeu 
and Hottentots in separate sections, irot tlrat craniologicallv 
any sharp dividing line can he drawn between them, but rather 
because the remains of the former compose a tolerablv distinct 
and homogeneous series, while tliose of the hitter exhibit various 
transitional types iiUermedi.it'c b.-tween the Bush race projier 
and the surrouuding Kaffir and Xegro tribes. 

Ill the tafile of scriations I h,i\e ineludeil the indices gdveu 
for Bush crania by Fritsr-h, Eollestoii, and Sir M'illiam Turner 
ill their re.s[ievti\e memoirs. 


I . — Bush Brice rf South Africa. 

These ahorigines are fast di^appreariug, and are now onlv to 
he found as a few sratteied groups along the south bank of the 
Orange river, in some of the valleys of Oriipialand, and in isolated 
localities ill Kalliaria. They still sun ive, howei'cr, iu greater 
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iiuuilifi' ill the fcistiies^es of the Kuhiluiri desert and aloiiL; the 
iMi'Jei-liiie of Bechuaualaiid and LVei'inan South-west Africa. 
Ttieir remains are to he found throucihout the whole of Cape 
( ' ilijiiv. especially aloii^ the .sea-eoafct from Cape Agulhas to 
A.lgoa Bay. 

1 have iiiea.snred tweiity-six crania helonging to thi.s ethnic, 
gionp, the nuiuher being made up of three Strandhuipeis, or 
coast liii.sliiiieii, from IVat Elizabeth and two Bushmen of tlie 
'J’lansvaal tribe which aie in the Anatomical Museum at 


Caiiitiridge, one of the Transvaal tribe in tlie A'e.salianum at 
liasle, two skulls tium Khania’s country, north of Biiti.sh 
Beehnanaland. found in tlie Kalahari desert (long. '2i'r E., 
hit. S. ) >iy 3Ii. li. T. Cumiiugliam and by him deposited in 
the Biitish Mu.seitm. the tale being completed by sixteen 
ciauia in the musoum ot the Boyal College of Surgeons. 

M e may coiiiiueiiee detailed observation.s by an examination 
of the r, ' 11 , 10 '/ if^ which wa.s in every ease taken by the 

nioditicatieu ijf Broca’s method introduced by Sir William 
L'uvner, with the exception that .separate litre ami half-litre 
measuring tubes were euiphiyed instead of tlie two-litre vessel 
as used by him. The mean of at lea.st tliree measurements of 
every .skull wa.s taken, any i.ihservatiou.s dillering by moie than 
I'l c.e. from the average lieing rejec-ted. In the table of measure- 
ments I have iueluiled the capacities (.if the crania in the 
mu.seuni (it the I’oyal C'ollege of Snrgeon.s as given in the 
( italogue. pressure of time hiving prevented me from reeuhing 
them. It is at once iipparent that wliile there i.s a cuiisklerable 
i.iiige of individual variation among skulls b.elonging to the 
oil'll race, Vet the gi'cat niajiirity aie inicrocejiluilic, having a 
' apacity of less than l.'j.iO c.c. The measiuemeiits of the series 
' t male skulls are very concordant, the one from the Transvaal 
in the museum at Basle having a cuji.icity of ITO."! c.c., the 
i.cile Straiidl(jii[)er one ot l.'l.i.) e.c,, while the cianium from the 
K.dahai'i deseit ha.s thc' sinaller volume of oulv 1220 c.c. tlie 


loeiage capacity for all the male .skulls examined being 1227 c.c. 
I he teuude howevi’v, is not so homogeneous, one of the 

^trandloupers running up to the high figure of l.'iir. c.c., while 
tie- 'ee-iiid has a e.ipaeity ot only I bs.i e.c ; the specimen from 
t ie ihaii'ia.d tribe has aBo the considerable capacitv of 
l-‘.*0 e.c,, thus raising tin- average of tin- series to loiht, whereas 
t.ie greatest eapaeity previously recorded for female crania of 
the Bu.sli race was IttpO, being that of a skull in the niuseum 
(if the (oillege (if Sui'gpous. M(jre capiacious male crania had, 
however, bee-u noted liv Turner and alsv by de (hutitrefages aird' 
Ihi'ny. Lornjiariiig tin; foregoing averag(e.s with those einb((died 
ill [ii'evions desctiptioirs, we tind — ■ 
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: 

ilale. 

1 Female. 

I 

CauiVtrldse Collection .. .. .. 


1327 

1303 

CoLi(‘ctioii <>f Koval Coll'se of Surijeons 


14-00 

1214 

Barnard Dayi? roUection 


1.‘.0 4 

1274 

Turner. Cliallenfrer” Report 


1319 

io:»2 

Fritsch, Slid Afrilias Einireborenen” 


1352 

121 1 


To this Cm jiiipavi-oii there is, liuwever, the cuiisiilerahle draw- 
hack that the capacities were not taken in the same manner in 
all instances. 

The mean in cases where the crania were cubed with shot 
appears to be- — male l-'Tll e.c., female 1255 c.c., giving a mean 
sevual difference of 76 c.c. 

The following table contrasts Bush skulls with other similar 
races ; — 






Female. 

B ashmen 



1331 

1 12.55 

Akkas 



1102 

1072 

Andamanese 



1244 

1128 

Sicilian Piffinv .. 

, 


1031 



Scbuafluuiseii Pi;:iny . . 

• 

. . 

1207 

— 


5'iewetl in nuenia reitiia!i-<, these crania n.-^ually pnesent the 
appeaiance ot a faiilv uniform, occi])itally elongated oval, with 
well-developed fiontal and parietal eminences, the former being 
either separate and distinct or fusing across the mid-sagittal 
line. In .some cases hoth frontal and ]iaiietal einiiieiicea aie 
distinct enough to give the sk\ill the appearance, when viewed 
in this norma, of having been aiinularly compressed along the 
line of the coronal suture. .Such crania woulil he descrihed 
by riofcsscii’ .Sergi a.s iliouihoid. The cranial veitex is some- 
what tlatteueil. such Hattetiing being especiallv noticeable be- 
tween the parietal eminences in the neighhourhood of the 
obelion. The coional. sagittal, and laiabduid .sutuies are re- 
maikahly siinjile. and woimian hones esj)eeiallv at tlie lamlida 
are con-picuous by tlieir absence. Only one skull in the whole 
series exaiuiia-d is luetopic ; this skull is also eharaeteiiscd hv 
a large median wormian hone in the hinder pail of the sagittal 
suture. Normally there is no median sagittal ridge, hut some 
of the inland cr.iiiia have traces ot it with a marked groove on 
the posterior half of the jiarietal bone in wdiieh the suture lies, 
i he majority of skulls are cr\ ptozvgoiis, but in some of tb.e 
Transvaal specimens the zygomatic aiches are ju.st visihle, and 
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iiicleed the promintnee and strength of tho'e j'Toee--se3 is a 
tlistiu^uishiii" feature of the Transvaal and Kalaliari tribe? as 
Compared with the Strandloupers from the soutli-easterii sea- 
board of If ap’e Cl ilonv. 

The mean tiansvei-se dimensions of the cranial vault ap'pear 
in the folio wint; table ; — 



Hale. 


Female. 

X)iAmeter. 

-A-bsoIiite 

Relative 

Absolute 

Eelatire 


mea^uremt^nt^ 

to max 

meayiiremeiits 

t. > max. 


ill uiilliiuctrd?. 

B = iw. 

111 miUirne' re*. 

B = 100. 

^^iuiTiium front'll . . 

97 

71 -3 

96 

fiQ 

!Mox iimm trontal . . 

in 

! ,s l 6 

121 

S7 '7 

Ei'Stcjjhanic 

103 

' Tn * 7 

\\h 

a3 

Inter-pterial 

lo7 

; 7s-7 

103 

74*6 

Bi*asteric .. 

107 

7s-7 

107 

77 '5 

Maximum lran«ver<o 

1.36 

: mo 

13? 

100 

The iiaiTowue.S' 

of the female 

ciMiiia 

at the level 

of the 


pterion and tlieii relative bieadtli abo\-e that jiniiit hriaueht out 
in tlii? table is worth v of notice. To this cliar.ieter the name 
stenoCTotaphism lias been .eiven. 

The mean f I'l ai tu-')/iii ’anti,- 'mil,, e ni RiHlimriii sPull.i? is — for 
male? 00-f), for females 96 and tor both .se.vi-s together 94'6. 
Cf. Ilottei.tot'^. 0;h2 ; Aiidiiniiinese. ST 6 ; Meoioes, 84'5. 

The ^fipiia iilo-zi/:iornafir imhi is Stjej for mule.? and Od’d for 
females, tf. Hottentot.?, 9;5 2 ; KaIHrs. 8d-8. 

The mean di'Iiali,- inih'i of the skull? in the Anatomical 
IMuseiim at Caiuhridoe is 72>'2 in the case of males and 77'G in 
that of female?. The male .skull from the Tiaiisvaal at Hade 
ha, an inde.x of 7lj'9, while the indices of those from the Kala- 
lian di -ei't are 78 and 78-4 for male and teinale res]i( Cti\ elv. 
The* total mean for all the Hush crania examined i? — male 77i'2, 
leiiiale 76'8, pm.ctieally idcnti'-al with the mimher? eivei; by 
Turner in the “ Challeneer ” rejiorts, viz. 77eS‘ and 76'd. and 
close to tho.se ijnoted by Fritsch in his !iiono_;i'a]ih on th.e 
aboiiyiues of .South Africa; 74 and 7.7''2. The tot il mean imle.v 
ot 76’2 given by Turner for all tlie thirty-six Hu-h crania of 
v'hiih measuiements were then avail. ilde heciiiaes, when the 
iidditional .skulls de.scribed in this paper are incori'orated, 7.7 '4.' 
<'f. Akkas, 77'.7 ; Andamanese, 81'0; Sicilian rivmv, 71-2: 
Sdia.ifliaiisen Figmy, 71'4. 

Comparisons of the di.strilmtion of flic indices of the Hush 

‘ l'!u- averaeo index of the Xetley Collecti.jD is 7.S 9, 
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skulls, accorslitig to Broca’s classification, are shown in the 
following table, the first two divisions containing only crania 
whose measurements are given at the end, the tliiid conipiising 


also those described by Sir William Tutuer, Frit.sclgand others: — 


JIale. 

Female. 

All Crania. 

BracliTcephalic 

Siib-braehyceplialic . 

Mosatioeplialic 

Sub-doIieiit''C'?plialic .. 
Dolichuceplialie 

— 1 — i -4 

14-8 40-9 ! l,S-5 

4t '4 ' 27 ‘3 1 46 '5 

40 7 31 -S 31-5 

1 


When the skvdls are viewed in miriaa lotiroJli, the most 
prominent features are the fulness of the forehead, the want of 
projection of the face as a a hide, and more especially of the 
nose, and the fulness and backward projection of the occipital 
region. 

The face is much flattened, the na.sal bones being almost 
invisible in profile, and the alveolar border of the maxilla hut 
slightly projecting, wliile the incisor teeth aie set in their 
sockets scarcely, if at all, ohlii|Uely. The chin in the majority 
of instances is weak and receding, while the malar bones, on tlie 
other hand, are voluuiinons and peondncnt. This giuup would 
appear to be one in whii.-h the aJcivUir iiuhw of Sir 'Williain 
Flower is not very reliable a lace cluiiMcter, the range i)l- 
lOT’o being very great, far greater indeed than the variaticais of 
prognathi.'^m as estimated hv tlio eye, to which almost all Bush 
crania appear ortliognathous. 

The mean index for males is ldl-5 and for females 00-2, as 
compared with Od'o with a range of 9 units and 99'8 with a 
range of 5 units, the figures given by Sir William Turner in 
the “ Clialleuger re[>ort. 

Tlie same ditficidty with regard to the wide range of variation 
of proguathisiii in otherwise typical skulls ha- been noted by 
tlie' aiithois of ‘' Crania Ethniea ” in the eourse of their descrip- 
tion of the Hotteiilot-Bushinan ethnic group. 

The disti'ihution among the various group.s is indie, tted in 
taludar fortu below: — 


j 

jrule. 

i 

{ 

Female. 

OrtliogTiatlious .. .. .. .. 

40 

1 

46 7 

Meso^jnatlious .. 

2 1 -7 

; 

46 7 

PruiTiiatlious .. .. .. 

0.3 ’3 


6 7 

Cf- Akkas. ion 5; AnAimauese, lu2 , 

Jiiediuu 

iiuy. 

. Sb t. 
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The profile uf tlie foreheafi is in most eases continued by that 
I't the upper riart of the nasal bones, the iidsioii not being at all 
depressed, anil tlie glaiiella only slirtlit, although supercili'srv 
iidges aie lather more pdainly marked. Among the inland 
ISiishmen, however, the face has a sterner appearance, the 
glabtdla being more prominent and overhanging the root of the 
i!Os-:e uhiie the supeieiliary ridges are nuicli stronger. 

Ihe lorehead in all c.i.ses is lull and rounded, and the sagittal 
curve is verrieal for the anteiior tliiid of the frontal bone, on 
the aveiMge the sub-ceivbral jjortion contributing in the male 
and in the female 17 S per cent, of the total frontal curve. 
Among the marked feature.s of the sagittal curve in South 
African races are, firstly, a trau.sver.se po.st-bregmatic concavity 
extending for about a (.piarter of the length of the parietal bone, 
liroducing an appearance a.s if the head in this region had been 
.'ubinitted to annular compressiitn, and, secondly, a well-marked 
liattening of the curve and of the cranial verte.x in the region 
of the olieliou, both these latter points being pierhaps rather 
plainer in Kattir than in Bush .skulls. In many calvaria of the 
latter race, there is a dcstinet jirominence and bulging out of the 
•scjuama of the occipital bone, or it may be of the whole occipital 
region. This condition dreipiently associated with wormian 
os.',icles along the line of the laiiihdoid suture, which are, how- 
i-ver, almost invariably absent in Bukhman crania) is rare 
among Europeans, umi.sual in the northern Xecroes, present 
oeca^ioiially among the more siaitherly Bantu-speaking peoples, 
tin. ugh fuiily common among tlie Hamitic nices. 

Trom the iiiion, wliieli is jioorly marked, tlie sagittal curve 
pa-i'i- gently dou awards and foi ward.s to the ojfisthion, the bone 
in tlii- region being sinoutli and but slightly marked by niuseuhir 
impi eccii 111 '. 

Ill tbe following talde will be found the relative measurements 
of the comiionents of tlii-; curve, the lengths of the various 
poitioii> iieiiio ooiitras*i d witli the total .sagittal curve { = 100): — 

troRtal. Punct.al. Oueiiiital. 

35 3.5 fi 29 3 

35-2 .34 7 30 1 

The latio of the pre-auricular to tlie total horizontal curve 
( = lOn is in males 44-4 and in females 4:'. !). 

(. on.-ijiicuoiis iiMture.s in this norma are the well-marked lincie 
tempiorales, bounding the teiniioral fossa and curving round the 
]io>terior border of the jiarietal bone to juin tlieiniier, the strong 
post-zygomatic ridge, and the outer, a ridge ruuiiing on to the 
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nnstoiil, ffradually liecoining more prominent till it ends at the 
tip of the process. The mastoid process is small, but roughened, 
and struiigly marked with an iinusiiallv' well cut digastric 
groove. Between the above ridges there passes a narrow, fairly 
(leep supva-mastoid groove, running in a curved manner down 
the temporal bone and causing the mastoid proce.ss to stand out 
with a distinctly greater prominence than one would expect 
iri.iiii consideration of its size alone. This association of a 
prominent supra-mastoid groove with small, well-cut mastoid 
liroeesses would appear to he a distinctive feature of the skulls 
Ilf the Bush-Hottentut ethnic groups, anil its presence or alisence 
is a guide of some value in all attempts to decipher the affinities 
of the various tribes of South Africa from a study of their 
osteological characters. 

In Bush crania the si'|uama of tlie temporal bone is somewhat 
flattened, hut the zygomatic fossa is shallower just below the 
level of the srpramims suture than al.iove it. The temporal hone 
is separated by a Inoad, deep, well-marked groove or gutter from 
the lateral surface of the fnjiital, which bulges out into the 
temporal fossa, giving an irregular appearance. 

The pterion, e.xcept in one case (winch has a frontn-squamosal 
articulatiuii), is of the normal H or X shape, although the 
process of the great wing of the sphenoid is usually very long 
an I narrow. In only one instance i-^ tliere a wormian hone in 
this situation, and auomalie.-> of articulation of any kind are 
rare. In one skull the lips of the spheiio-spuamous suture 
projecd outward.s a.s a lidge pa.ssing on either side down the 
fos-.a, the anterior third of whicli it converts into a deep gutter. 
Tiie couceptaeuhe eerebelli are full and well develij}ied, so that 
most of the skulls rest upon them when placed on the table; 
hut in some of the inlaml Buah crania the mu.stoid processes 
are of sufficient length to act as supports in this position in the 
place of the coneeptacula' or the occipital condvles. 

The relation of length to height :is seen in this norma is 
expressed by the altitudinal index 70 8 in the male and 71'2 
in the female, .so that the Bush skulB would appear to he urtho- 
cephalie, though on the border-line of chaimecephalism. Cf. 
Akkas, 7tjT ; Audamane.se. 77'0 ; Sicilian I’iginv, 77'7>. 

Classifying the crania according to this index, we obtain the 
following table of percentages : — 

Male. I Female. 


42-3 
■lit -2 
11 5 


ChaTna?ceplialic . , 

Orthocppli-ilic 

HTp-iceph.ilie 


40-9 

59-1 
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Yie'rreil in norma O'*' ipitali^, the cranium sometimes appears 
peiitaeoiial. with tiatteiieil sides, but more often the roof is 
rounded otf in a wide curve. This flattening of the vertex is 
usually eiven as a characteristic of skulls of the Bush race. 

The Irr-t'Ith-hiijh/ ijt'h'.c is flfl in males and 91'4 in females, 
the percentages in the various divisions being— 

I Male. j Female. 

6-7 i 21-1 

SO I 31 -6 

13-3 ; 47 --I 

I ! 

The relationship of the supra-auricuhir portion to the total 
tran.sverse curve (= lUO) is in the male 69'7 and in the female 
6S-.5. 

Xiit'ina firiali?. — Tiirnintr from a study of the cranium to 
examine the face, there appears at first .sight to be a conpiarative 
uuifermitv tliruiighuiu the entire series, winch greatly siruplilies 
the labour of desciiption ; and akluingh on closer inspection this 
is not eiitiiely b,-u;ie out, the dill'.-n.'iices which appear are those 
of degree lather tlian of kind. In all there is a broad, full 
i'orelie.id, with distinct fri.uital eminences, jirrmiiiieiit external 
angular prucesse.s, I’cndered yet more c •nspicuuus by a sligdit 
(lepres'ioii on the bone ,sU]jcrior and internal to them, compaia- 
tii’eiy large and forwardly projecting cheek-bones, a broad, 
depreS'C-d no^e, and a geiier.dly orthcignathous face, with weak, 
receding chin. The orbits as a rule are small and microseme, 
vith stioiig borders and a wide iiitororhital space, the latter 
being ‘bie to a liattemng and widening of the ascending 
proi'cS'ies of tilt' maxillae which in these ciaiiia form part of the 
bcidce as well as ut the side walls of the nose. The na=al 
boiie.s, manly flat fioin side to side and from above downwards, 
are -set at a very ojjca angle to one another, merely serving to 
I'oof in till' spa'-e between the na-ial proijesses of the maxilhe 
and licit theiusclves contributing to the prominence of the 
briilce. The side walls of the apcrtnra ]iyrifoi'mis (which is 
Very broad coiupared with its Imight) round off into the floor, 
and this into the* anterior siirf.ice of the superior maxilla, the 
liwcr boi-(ler beiiicc however, rather sharper than in the Hotten- 
t it.s or YVst Coa.st Xegroes. 

The nasal spine is very weak and inconsgiieuons, as in all the 
black races of Africa, while the up\ier jaw is broad and slight, 
with Very di.stinct incisive and canine fussm. The palate is 
parabolic, and contains in it.s alveolar border perfectly liealthv, 


Akrooei'halic 
IVfetrioceuiiulic . . 
Xapfinoor-phahe. . 
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tliGiipli frei]BentlT Tiiiich-worn- down teeth. The inainlilile is 
slight and characterised hy a roughened and frequently everted 
angle, hut especially hy a short coroiioiil process, tlie ^ignioid 
notch heing in consequence remarkahly sliallow. Cunsideiahle 
variations, however, apart from those due to sex. occur in the 
degree of prominence of the ghihella and superciliary ridges, in 
the prognathism of the maxilla, and in the obliquity of the teeth 
in their sockets. 

Further details are best brought out hy a study of the various 
facial itidices tabulated in order below : — 

Suptrior facial inrhx of Broca . — Mean for males, BP'T ; 
females, 70'2. Cf. Hottentots (Lroca), bd'6 ; Ivatiirs, 71’7 ; 
Akkas, 63-7. 

I'lpi'r facial index of KvUiiUinn . — Mean for males, o2'5 ; 
females. 47'G. 

The skulls therefore lie on the border-line between lepto and 
chaniceprosopy, the females being included in tlie latter cla.'^s 
in greater nunihers th;in the males, in whom the face is of u 
somewhat irregular nature. 

The di.stribution according to a modification of Trofe'^sor 
Kijllmann’s classification (in which a leptopro-ope mesoeepdial 
division not recognised for European .-^kiilis is introduced) is — 




1 Male. 

Female. 

CI’.artKt'prosope clobohotvphals 


14 3 


C iKim.fjiro-sope nie>''oepha1s 


21-4 

3S -3 

ChaHuvpru5(.’pc brticln 


.. 

i 'i 

Lei toprosope ilolicho(.*epljiil3 .. 


21-4 

15 4 

Leptoprosope ir.e^oceph.iU 


3.1 -7 

38 ’5 

Leptopro^ope bnichveejilials , . 


7 1 



Owing to injurie.s to the skull, in several ea.^es rendering it 
inipos.sihle to measure tlie bi-zygomatii' b'-eadth. the a r facial 
i mic.r of Virchdic, in which the iiaso-clveolar heialit is compared 
with the bi-niaxillary breadjh. liecnmes of e'[iecial interest. It 
i-i ill males Go'G and in females (JG'2. Cf. true Hottentots, 
<■'3-4; Korannas, G4-9 ; Kaffirs, fo'l ; Aiigoiiis, 72-7; AVest (.'oast 
TsecTOes, CG'S. 

The re-ults obtained by it.> emjlovment are thus seen to be 
very couciii'deinc with tb'i^e ilerived from the other facial indices, 
with till' great advantage that it can he found for many .skulls 
ill wliicli the data for the latter c iniiot lie obtained. 

Tlie bi'e.elth relations of the face are most eleailt' seen in a 
tihl" ill vhiili th-o \ariou-. diameteis are compared with the 
cp hryo-alveolai- height (= lOU) ; — 
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i 

1 Jugal. 

1 

ilahr. 

ilaxillarT. 

Male 

Female 

125 -2 
137-2 

125 -7 
135-9 

108 
lOS 9 


Thti iiiRftu ovhitol tii<hjr is for lUcilos i 8'5, fcnicilos 8F‘9. tlio 
raiiu'e in the seridtion tdhle lieiiig 66-95, rrith maxima at 76 ami 
S.'i, sliiiwing the comparatively micruserae nature of Bush crania. 
Cf. H(jttf'ntots (BiYicaj, S4’5; Akkas, 82'9 ; Andamanese, 91' i ; 
Sicilian Pigmy. 88'9. 

The oihit.s aie oeea.sionally asymmetrical, there heing a differ- 
ence Ilf one or two units between tlie indices on the right and 
left sides respectively. 

The yinsiil inhei: shows a range from -18 to 74, with an average 
of 60-2 for males and 61-8 for females. Cf. Hottentots, 57'6 ; 
Akkas. 5'.i'4 : Andamanese, oCri.) ; Sicilian Pigmy, oSA. 

This intense platyrhinv is very characteristic of Bushmen and 
Bu.sh intermixtures lu Africa. 

The general features and " cast of countenance ” of the facial 
skeleti.iii can he ob.scvved from a combined table in which the 
facial, orhital, and nasal indices are elassitied in accordance with 
] )T'i h.m’s lerminuli gy : — 




Male. 



Female. 



Facial. 

Orbital. 

iN'a«al. 

Facial. 

Orbital. 

Isatal. 

Mieroseme .. 

. . 45 -4 

46 4 

6 7 

25 

28-6 



me . . 

IS J. 

46 4 

26 -7 

16 7 

42 9 

— 

ile'ia.'-eme .. 

. . 30 4 

7 1 

GO '7 

58 '3 

28-6 

100 


The mean naso-malar index of Oldfield Thomas islUTT in tlie 
case of males and 105'9 in that of females, thus showing tlie 
eiauia to be philyopic. 

The general form of the parabolie palate is indicated by the 
subjoined list of indices : — 



! Male. 

j 

F’emale. 

StaplivUnic ( ViroboTv) .. 

. . . . i 70 ’5 1 

70 3 

JS ranic i Flow to) 

. i 111 -1 I 

107 

r)eu‘.al 

4f5 ' 

43 -1 
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The infindilile i? r-haracterised h_v the shortness of tlie cnKnidid 
and condylar processes and h\' the narrow, pointed chin, and 
has a mean (jonio-z//;/oiitntic index of 7?>‘o. Cf. Hottentots, 70'7 : 
West Coast Xegroes, 7T4 : Kaffirs, 74. 

The results of tlie forenoin" nieasnrenients may he hrietiy 
suiuniarised hy deserih'ng Bnsh crania as suh-dolici ocephalie, 
nietrioeephalie, ortliognathic, mesoseiue. phityrhine, leplo- 
staphyliuic, cryptozygous, and inicrocephalic. 


II. — Huttciitvts. 

The Hottentot race is usually sulidivided into three main 
branches : — 

The true IBdti atofs, who are found on tlie western and .south- 
eastern borders of Cape Colony, hut in greatest numbers and 
]iurest strain in Xamaqualaud and Southern T'aniavaland ; the 
Griquas, a mongrel stock with a Hirttentot basis inhabitiii" 
FiRSt and We.st Gripuahuul at the junction of the Orange and 
Vaal rivers: and tin.* A’"r"/^/u^^^ or A7//vdy///^s, surviving in the 
valleys of the Upper Orange, Vaal, and iModder, and on the 
hanks of the Ci.-ntral Hart river in British Bechuanaland, the 
tribes on the latter being known as the Korannas of Mainusa. 

As far as eraniologifal characters are concerned, the Koranna.s 
would ap]H‘ar tc' he somewhat sejan-ated otf from the other 
groups of their ra'’e ami to nmre closely resemble the Kaffir^, 
with wliom they have been in contact for a long time, while 
the Western Hottentots have oidy in quite recent times come 
into collision with the eastern and central divisions of the 
Bantu-speaking peoples by the migration westwards of the 
Ba-iMangwato Beehuanas. tlieir jaevioiis relations har ing bueii 
solely with the Ova-Hpo and t )va-Herrero tribes. 

The hill I'amaras a]>pear to be intermediate In-twi'en the 
Bushmen and the true Kama Hottentots, but as yet specimens 
for a more detaiknl study of the populations of this part ot 
Africa are not availal de. 

No hard and fa^t dividing line can be drawn from cranio- 
logieal evidence between the Hotteirtots and tiie Bushmen on 
tlie one hand and the negroid ra'-es on the (.ither, various 
tian.sitional forms lieing iouml : hut in the true Hotientots 
Bushman characters undonhtedlv predominate. This agrees 
jiei’fectly with the deseriptions of (.laltou in his Tropical South 
.Africa,” where he says, “The Nauiaqua Hottentot is .simpilv 
the reclaimed and somewhat civilised BiKshmaii, just as the 
Ceilams represmt the same raw materi.d under a slightlv 
hieher degree of jiolish. Not <.mly are they id.entical in features 
and language, hut the Hottentot tribes have been and still con- 
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tinue to be lecruited from the Bii^liiiien. Therefore when I 
say Oorlaiii, Hottentot, tir Bushman, the identically same yellow, 
tiat-ii'oed. woolly-haired, clicking individual must be conjured 
up in the mind of the reader, ditieiing only in diit, squalor, aud 
nakedness according to the term employedi.” 

Indeed, but for the fact that some of the Hottentot skulls 
show transitional characters towards the Xegroes, esp)ecially to 
the tribes of the districts around the great lakes, and that 
the Korannas present some still more distant re.^eniblances to 
the Katliis. the osteological relics of this race would not deserve 
a separate description. 

For the purposes of this paper, I have examined twenty-two 
crania, cotnpusing s})ecimens from all tiie various subili visions 
of the Hottentot race, in the Anatomical iMuseum at Cambridge, 
in the British iMuseum, aud in the collections of the Boyal 
College of Surgeons. Their distribution is clearly indicated by 
the headings of the table of measuremmits. 

A distinctive feature of Hottentot as contrasted with Bush 
ciaiiia is the greater capacity, which is on the average 1420 c.c. 
in male and 1310 c.c. in female skulB. giving a mean capacity 
of lob-j c.c. for true Hotteucot.e, which thus fall into the meso- 
cephalic division. 

The figures for Korannas are somewliat higher, viz., 14.35 c.c. 
Cf. Katfir, 1.320 c.c. ; CVest Coast Xegro, 1420 c.c. ; Central 
Lakes Xegro, 1430 c.c. ; Chimsc, 142.3 c.c. 

Viewed in iioriiin. rcrticalis^ true Hottentot crania are of 
comparatively small size and oval in outline, hut tho^e of the 
Koiaiimi aie .somewhat anterioily elongated. Must of the skulls 
are crvprozygous, but in tliG.-^e of the latter subilivision both 
mesozygous aud piluenozygous forms .ire met with. There is 
as a rule a con^iderahle degree of iirogiiathism, which may he 
promiiieut ill this iionua. Viewe<l in lujnna ocdijihi/is, the 
skull presents a pientagoiial form, with the vault, however, in 
many ca^es rounded oft into a somewhat flattened arch, this 
latter c.rnditiou being met with in the Ivorannas, while a iiiid- 
sagdital keel is more common among the true Hottentots. 

In jicj'iiiii hitci'iil If, characteri.’tic Bu'-hmaii featuies appear in 
all Hottent(Dt skulls, the flattening of the face, especially in 
the region of tlie nose, the promim.ui-e and size of the malar 
hones, the fulness of tue forehead, the fl.itteiiiiig of the vertex, and 
tlieileep supra-m.istoid groove being e.speemlly uotice.dile. ' The 
degree of luoguathi.-m varies considerably, but i- imnv marked 
ill ilie Xamaqui than in tlie Koranme In true Hottentot 
skulls thep .^t-breom.itic coueaviry of the -agiual eiirve is verv 
cou-i)iim my in -ome ca-es .immuitiiig to anmilar defonmition, 
tiiu.'^ leiideiirig tile .iltifici.d urigiu ol the ttjriiier couditioii very 
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probable. An occipital renflemcnt is le.ss frequent than in Bush 
crania. The lineie temporales are plainly marked especially 
at their terminations, but the temporal fossa as a rule is but 
small. 

The zyLjomatie arches are somenhat variable in size, but 
usuallv stronit and prominent, a condition tvhich is con elated 
with the roughness and eversion of the angle of the mandible 
as Well as with the wearing down of the teeth in tlie older 
skulls. The mastoid proce.sse3 are usually small, but roughened 
and very sharply cut, this being less marked in tribes which 
have for a long time been in contact witli the Southern Bantus. 
Tn most cases the pteiion is of the normal H shape, but in three 
there are fronto-teiupural sutures, and in many the process of 
the great wing of the splieiioid is very narrow. Wtirmian 
bones in this situation are not uncommon, anil in a considerable 
number, including all the Korannas, several .such bones are 
found in the S(]uamous suture. The plate of the temporal 
bone is bulged out in this region, so that the transverse diameter 
below the suture e.xceeds that at the lower border of the paiietal, 
the temporal fossie being corre'poiidiugly shallow at this level. 

Viewed in norraa facioUs, the characteristic widtli and lack 
of projection of the face are at once seen. The fiattenmg is 
due to the great prominence of tlie \oluminous malar bones, 
and the variations observed in this norma aie due to ditferenees 
in the depLh and distinctness of the infra-oibital fossaq which 
are niuch more conspicuous in the true Hottentot than in the 
Koranna crania, thus .showing the mucli gicater resemhlance of 
the former to those of Buslnnen. The interinbital di.staiice is 
always considerable, and i.s ilue to the breadth of the ascending 
processes of the maxilhe. The na^al hones are tisnally of 
iiKjderate .size, hut are flattened and lie iu the same plane. 
(Jonsiderahle dift'ereiices, however, occur iu their sliape, some 
skulls having them of about e([ual width from ahenn down- 
wards, while iu others they are much narrow er in the middle 
of their lengtli tliau at the nasiou or their free extremity. In 
profile only the lower emls of the nasal hones appear, the upper 
portions being hidilen beneath the maxillaiy processes. In 
some cases the flattening goes so far that the pi uies of the 
■superior surfaces of the nasal bones on either side fonn a 
re-entrant angle witli one another. The apertnra jiyriformis is 
very short and broad, the floor being rounded off, though in 
some case.s prenasal fo.ssie, or simian groove-s. are to he found. 

The nose is jilatyrhine, hut not so markedly so as in Buslunan 
ciania. The forehead is of moderate width, very full and 
vertical, the frontal eminences u.sually fusing aeros.s the mid- 
sagittal line . the glabella i.s very .slight, but the supcreiliarv ridges 
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tli^tinct, iieitlmr being quite so well marked as in tlie Eush rtce. 
The orbits are large and usually mesoseme, but considerable 
variatieiiis in shape are to be found in an exaiuiuatiuii of this 
series of skulls. 

The ah'enlar pro<-e^ses are rounded and in many cases project- 
ing but the marked prconatliisuiof the Hatteutot is mostly dental, 
tiie sockets for the incisor teeth being s^t somewhat obli<|Uely. 
The jialate is parabol c, but in some crania its shape appioaches 
the ellip'C. In th.e true Hottentots tlie mandible is compara- 
tively slight, with a high svmphysial border, :^hol■t condylar and 
ooi'oiKjid proces-es, a rather shallow sigmoid fossa, a narrow, 
pointed chin, and frequently an everted angle, in all of which 
chaiaetmi'tics they are intermediate between the Bushmen and 
the Negroes of the great lakes. The mandible of the Koranna, 
on the other hand, is strong and massive, with long corenoid 
processes, deeper sigmoid fossm, higher alveolar processes, much 
better inaiked muscular inipression.s, and a broad, square, 
powerful chin, in all of which features it closely resembles the 
mandibles of Kattir and Zidu skulls. 

The molar teeth are large and well foimed, considerably worn 
down in .skull- bevouil miildle age, hut in all eases well implanted 
and perfectly healthy ; the incisors, wliich are small, round, 
thick, and tiuncated, show in many cases signs of having been 
filed down. 

All the featuie.s of the skull are in accordance with the 
de-criptiLiu given by l)r. Willianiion of some preserved 
Hottentot now in tlie luuseum of the Army Medical 

Sehool at Ncthgv. but formerly at Fort But, f'halham : — 

‘■The lioad i, hvo.'id and sqiuiie, tlie face hioad and Hat ; the 
lorehcad i- .straight and w.dl aiclied ; tlie ears are placed far 
hack on the head, the distance from them to the jeominent 
cheek-bones being Very great; the lualars -taiid forwards and 
outwaids, and with tlie long, iiariow, pointed chin nearly form a 
ti'i, ingle- : the hre-adth hetwe--n the eyes i> great, and there is 
.scarcely any jieiceptihle buidge to the nose ; the nostrils are 
.-111. ill ami ilepre-s-cd, tile greatest diameter being in the trans- 
verse diit-ctioii.’' 

1 he ci.iiii.i' .suturis as a rule are -iniple, hut sometimes jiass 
without any iiittruiediate stages to a condition of foliation. 
( bdv out- -kull 1- iiie-iojac. 

M oiiiii.tii holies are not uncommon, hut an os epactale is 
exct-ediiigl v lai'e. 


The followiiia are tlie details of the exaniiiiatioii, the Hottentot 
craroa being eonij,,i,ed in all c.ises wuh tlm-eof Kutliv-, Xegroe.s 
V>‘ ’-'N ^^l■lets piiiii-ipally (.oii-i-ting of a series sent to the 

iuiti-ii .^lu-luu from Xya.-mhuid h\ .S,, H. H. Johiiston, wliich 
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I hope to describe fully at some future date), and with a collection 
from various districts of Xorth-west Africa, extending from the 
Ciambia to the Gold Coast, composed eliietiy of Ashantis and 
Dahomnns. 

Some comparisons with Chinese crania are inserted on account 
of Barrow's inttenious, though futile, hypothesis of the Asiatic 
origin of the Cape Hottentots. 

The cephalic inde.c has a range from 66 to 79, wdth a mean of 
727 for males and 7-'i'9 for females, as compared witli Kaffir, 
72-3 ; Anyanja, 73 ; West Coast Xegro, 73'2 ; Chinese, 78’8. 

The distribution in the various divisions is — 



Hottentots. 

Kaffirs. 

Central | 

Lakes DLtriet 
yefiroes. \ 

1 

West 

Coast 

Negroes. 

Bolichoceiibtilic. . 

62-1 

77 *8 

7S -2 

62-8 

Sub-dolichocepbalic 

34.-5 

18 -7 

14o 

22-3 

Mesaticepbalic .. 

3-4 

5 *6 

5 0 

9 

Sub'brachveephaiic 

— 

— 

1 -3 

5 

Braehjceplialio . . 

- 


i 

•8 


thus indicating the intense dolichocephalism of all the black 
races of Africa. 

The length-height, or aJtihi.cli'iud melee, is in the average male 
71'2 and in the female 71'5, a.s contrasted with Korauna, 70’1 ; 
Kaffir, 71-3; Anyanja, 72-9; Chinese, 75-2; and with the 
following distribution ; — 



, Hottentots. 

JiatErs. 

Central 
Lukes Li.'triet 
Negroes. 

1 

; West 
ClKl'.t 

1 

1 -Nejzroes. 

Cliamsecepbalic . . 

.. 35 1 

13 9 

25 

12 1 

Orfboce})halie . . 

. . , 50 'S 

OO ■*> 

53 -8 

HO ‘5 

Hypsicepliahc . . 

8-1 

30 8 

21 -2 

48-4 


The Ireei'lfh-heaiht imh i is of greater interest as a guide to 
ethnic relationship. IMcaii tor males, 97'4 : females, 9.78. i'f. 
Koianna, 947; Kaffir, 987; Anyanja. 1017: Chi/u^e, 1U3 ; 
Sicilian I’igijiy, 107’4. 

Classith iiig this index accoiding to Broca'.s divi-ions, we find — 

T 2 
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Hottentots. 

Kaffirs. 

Central 

Lakes 

Xegroes. 

AVest 

Coast 

Kearoes. 

Tapeinoceplmlic 

.A 21-9 1 





7-1 

Merrtoceplialic . 

31-2 

37*5 

23 4 

23-8 

Akroeeplidlic .. 

46-9 1 

62 5 

70 6 

69 


The forelieail is full, hut the ,ulabella only slight, the proportion 
of the suli-ceiel;iral to the total fiontal curve being l(r9 in the 
true Hottentot as against 19T in the Koraima, 


The distribution of the sagittal curve amongst its various 


components obtaining in 
following table : — 

African races 

is indicated in the 



Frontal. 

Parietal. 

Occipital. 

True Hottentot 


37 

33-1 

29-9 

Kor inna . . . . 


34-3 

35 ‘5 

30-1 

Bushman . . « . 


35 

35-6 

29 3 

KaiHr , . 


35 -2 

33-2 

31-6 

Central Lakes >'egro. . 


35 

351 

29 6 

SVest Coast >’egro 


33 9 

35 -1 

31 


Applying similar comparisons to other curves, tve find — 



Kelation of supra* 
auneular to total 
transverse curve. 

Kelation of pre- 
auricular to total 
horizontal curve. 

True Hottentot 


69 

47-7 

Koranna .. 

t . . . 

67 -2 

45 0 

Bu-hinan 

• • 

69-7 

4.1-2 

Kaffir 

. . . . 

68 -4 

47-5 

Central Lakes Kegro 


69 1 

47 7 

West Coast Keiiro 

. . 

67-7 

44-9 


The mean upper fac ial indices are as follows : — 





Upper Facial 
(Bmeu). 

Upper Facial 
(Kolhuann). 

True Hottentot 



69-4 

52 1 

Koranna .. .. 


i 

7(1 2 

50 -2 

Kaiiir . . . . . . 



717 

53 '3 

Anyanja 



70 *8 

52 

Wc't Coa*t 2se;:ro 


. ! 

7i '5 

48*9 

Sicilian Plumy 


.. I 


43 
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The distribution of the crania is — ■ 


1 



Central 

j 

West 


Hottentots. 

Kaffirs, 

Lakes 

Coast 




Negroes. 

Negroes. 

ClianH?eprosope 

36S 

3S'5 

20 

46-7 

Leptoprosope . . 

1 63-2 i 

i ! 

til ■ 5 

SO 

j ‘3 


It is found that male Hottentots are distinctly more lepto- 
prosopic than the females. 

The orhila.l hahj: shows a range from 72 to 100, with maxima 
on the seriation curve at 79 and 86 and a mean of 86'7 for males 
and S8T for females. Cf. Kallir, 83'6 ; Anyanja, 8S'3; West 
Coast Xegro, SIT ; Chinese, 89'9. 

The mean nasal imlex in the case of the males is 56 and in that 
of the females 59, with a range of sixteen units 49-67. Cf 
Kaffir, 55T ; Anyanja, 57'3 ; West Coast Negro, 61’4: Chinese, 
49’8, showing the intense platyrhiny of the Hottentots, who in 
this respect are infeiior only to the Bu.shmen. 

As hefoie, the general ciiaracteristics and harmony of the face 
are indicated in the subjacent combined table : — 



i 1 

Hottentots., 

Kaffirs. 

' Conrral kikc* We^t Coast 

i I>ibti let Nfgroe*. ' Negroes. 

j 


- ® i 

c 1 

~ — 
1 1 1 

\ i. 5 ; z ; £ 1 

*3 

■A 

SS 

Mkroseme ...l 

'22 

] 1 

31*3 , — ■ 

i 1 

9-1 23*1 1 — 
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imum in the seriation curve at 102, the mean index fur males 
being lOl'O and for females 100 3. Cf. Korannas, 102 ; Kaffirs, 
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The distiibution observed on classification is — 


j 

Hottentots. ; 

Kaffirs. 

Central 
Lakes District 
Negroes. 

West 

Coast 

Negroes. 

Prognathic .• 

33-3 

.37-5 

1 

i 41-3 1 

50 

Mesognathic 

50 

20-2 

47 *8 1 

38 

Orthoirnathic *• 

16 '7 

33-3 

' 10 -9 , 

12 
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The parabolic palate has a mean sfaplujluiv: inrlcr of 71'2 for 
l)Oth «exes, a mean uranir iiuhr, male lll'o and female 109'3, 
and a dental imk-x of 41-5 in the male and 43-5 in the female 
skulls. 


Staplivlinie. Uranic, Dental. 

I 

79 -e i 118-9 41-6 

C.S '5 i LIO'T 42 5 

t‘S-o i 111 : 42-3 

69 -7 109 -7 43 -9 


The preat flattening of the nasal retiion of the face is clearly 
indicated in tlie table showing the na.so-malar indices of the 


various raceb : — 

True Hottentot .. .. .. lOp-l 

Koraniia . . . , . . . . lO.o-l 

Ktiffir .. .. .. .. lU(j 

Anvanja . . . , . . . . 107-2 

West Coast Xegro .. 10tl-4 


all thus falling into the platynpic subdivision. 

Summing up the results of the foregoing classifications, the 
true Hottentot skull may be briefly de.■^c-ribed as dolicho- 
cephalic, akrocephalic, leptoprosopie, mesoseme, platyrhiue, and 
leptostaphyli uic. 


Cf. Komnna . . « . 

Kail'r 
Anvcirjfi . . 

AVe?t Coast Xegro 


III. — Gent rad Corn:] uiion v 

A survey of the foregoing measurements and of the tables of 
seriations shows that the Hushmeii prriper are in iiiiist of tlieir 
features clearly sejoarated off from the suriounding black races. 
The' Hottentots, on the other hand, are .seen to be intermediate 
in their characters. 

The i-epluthr and alt itmlinal indices present monomoiyihic 
curves with no special features of interest, the summit of botli 
curves lieiiig at about the same iiosition in all the Afiican 
races. 

The curve of tlie lircailtli-iinijlit indicr'S is dimorpihic, the 
first focus of regression lieing at a low index botli in Hottentots 
and Lii'hnien, a position in wliic-li the curves for other African 
races show no elevation. 

^ The second focus corre.spoiuls to the commencement of the 
rise in the curve among the Kaflir and Xegro tril.>e.s, and may 
perhaps be taken as an indication cf some racial iiuermixture. 
ibis .-Deem.s clear in the Hottentots, whose second focus mure 
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nearl}' corresponds to the summit of the curve in the case of 
Xegroes from the Central Lakes”; in the Hottentots the curve 
continues with a gradual descent for some little distance. 
However, the abrupt cessation of this curve in the case of the 
Bushmen throws considerable doubt on this interpretation, and 
would indicate that such racial intermixture, if it occurred at 
all, must have been at an early period. Although male and 
female indices are tabulated together in this seriation, the 
dimorphism of the curve is due to racial, and not sexual, 
influences. 

This index almost completely destroys the comparison drawn 
by ’Williamson between the Bitshman and Ashanti crania, the 
former inclining towards tapeinocephalism, while the latter are 
very akrocephalic. 

The Seriation of the alreolar indices is of greater interest. 
The curve constructed from Bush crania is dimoiphic, with 
maxima at 97 and 102. while that for Hottentots is mono- 
morphic, with a maximum at 102. The first focus ot regression 
ill the curve for Bushmen is at a lower index than appeals 
among other Afrii-an races, and agrees with the usual ilescrip- 
tioii of such skulls as orthogiiatlioiis ; the second focus cor- 
re.spoiids with the maximum of the curve aniom; the Xegrocs 
from the shores of Lake Xyassa, but it is less than the 
maximum for Xegroes from the north-we-t coast. This curvo 
indicates resemblances between the Bushmen and other pigmy 
races, the tiist maximum coire-'poiidiiig to the mean alveolar 
index of the F.uropcan jiigmies, while the second approaches 
tiiat of the Xegi'illos of the (dentral Airicau fore'-ts. The 
greater prognathi.siii of the Hottentots separates them troiu the 
Kailir tribe.' in contact with tliem to the south-east, and con- 
stitutes a point of I'eseiablaiice with the XegroCs of the lake 
districts. 

That 'iicli a relationship .should exi't is verv probable, as the 
loose stone Iie ips which mark the track of the Hottentots are 
to lie found far to ihi- north of the Zambesi river, and Andeisson 
deserilje' waiidei'iug tribes of Buslimeii in the extreme north 
of L),iuiaialand, wliere they must for a long timii have been 
close iieiuhbours of the central croup of Bantu-speaking peoples. 
Some of the skulls from tribes iiibabif'iu the western .-lioies 
of Lake Xy.issa are alimist indistinguishable from tlio-e of 
Hottentots from Cape Colony. There are a imnilier of races 
inhabiting a strip of country extending from the great lakes to 
the Zambesi distiuguisned by progualhous and livpsisteiiuduli- 
ehoceplialic skulls. These races are separated from the sea 
on the one siile by the IMakua, Mozambi.pie. and Katflr tribe', 
who are taj'eiiioeeplialic and less piogiiathous, although pic- 
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seiitiiig the ?auie degree of dolichocephalism, and on the other 
by Ova Heirero and Bangala tribes, of wliose craniological 
features, which appear to resemble those of the Kaffirs of 
Xatal, we know but little. 

The seiiationof tlm oroiti'J index separates off the Bush as the 
only uiaikedly mieroseine Afrii an race, and .shows that it is 
most nearly approac-hed in this respect by the Xegroes of the 
Slave Coast. 

The dimorphism of this curve is due to sexual influences, the 
female skulls being moie inegaseme than the male. 

The curve of the aos"/ index is nioiiomorphic, the maximum 
I'eing at b2 in the Bush.ineu, while in the Ho.ttentots there is a 
tendency to group round 53, an index which corresponds with 
the maximum for tribe-s from the lake districts. The Bush 
races ate thus seen to be the most platyrhiue in Africa, bnt to 
be approached in this respect, as ^Yilliamson has pointed out, by 
the Ashantis 

The Bushmen of .South Afiica theiefore ajtpear to be 
characterised by certain specific features, and not to very 
closely resemble any other race. 

The first theory as ti.i their origin was that propounded by 
Barrow in his “Trawds in Sontheni Africa,"’ publi^lied in l.SOl. 
He considers that tlie Bush race.s might have arisen as the 
offspring of Chinese sailors wrecked on ilie Mozambiipie coast. 
Tci support this hypothesis he notices certain resemblances 
between the Bushmen and IMongolians, and observes that the 
upper lid of the eve of a real Hcittciitot, as in that of the 
Chinese, was rounded off into the lower on tlie side next the 
nose. In his “ Travel.s in China ” Barrow goes on to remark; 
■■I'urther ob^eiu ation.s have confirmed inc in the striking degree 
of resemblance between them. Their physical features agree 
in almost every point ; the form of their persons, the smallness 
of their joints and extremities, tlieir eolonr and features, their 
Voices, and ^’'articularly their singiilarlv shaped eye.” Barrow, 
it sl'Oidd be observed, does not distingiu-li lietween Hottentots 
and Iiu-<hnien, describing these noiuael peoples as “true abori- 
giires of South Africa, nnruixed with any other tribe.” 

Ibis view a.s to the Chinese origin of tlie Bushmen received 
=uY'p'>it from Kiifix in 1^24. and in l.iter venrs from Lampiev, 
who, after ponitirig out «onie slight I’esendijaiices between Cliinese 
and Hottentot skulls in his possession, continued his comparison 
on ethnological grounds. 

Tliis Iiypothesis wa.s without difficulty refutial bv Desmoulin.s, 
a.-, in tlie.T general featnies the.se races lue.seiit no resemblances. 

It is, however, worthy of note tliat Williamson in his 
description of the Busli crania at Chatham, w Idle disclaiming 
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all views as to their Chinese affinities, compares them ^^ith 
Malays. 

A more useful comparison is with the Negrillos of the • 
equatorial forest zone in Africa and with the pigmy races 
recently described in Europe. 

-Sir William Flower in his memoir on the Akkas shows many 
points of resemblance between them and the Bushmen, and 
notes that their skulls conform more to the type of the African 
Negro than to that of any other race. 

Prognathism, platyrhiny, elongated, narrow palate, and large 
teeth, all characteristic of the Negro, are e.xaggerated in the 
Akka. The last three characters are also found in the sknlls of 
Bushmen, while the extremes of prognathism recorded for the 
latter exceed those found in the Akkas, although their mean 
alveolar index is considerably the smaller. A special feature of 
the Akka skull is the micioseme orbit, which is also character- 
istic of Bushmen. 

The oblong oval skull, the vertical forehead, and well-marked 
supra-mastoid grooves are equally noticeable in both races. 

Descriptions of the appearance of the Negrillos vary some- 
what, but Herniaiiii vnii Wissmann in the narrative of his 
second journey through Equatorial Africa descrilies the Batwa of 
the forest zone south of the Congo, who are probablv of the 
same race as the Akka. as reminding him strongly of portraits 
of the Bushmen of Cape Colony. Du Chaillu describes a pigmy 
race, the Olioiigo, in Ashiralaiut, as of a light brown colour, and 
somewhat resembling the Bushmen. 

On the whole it .soein.s prol.iable that the Negrillos and 
the Bushmen are allied, the former either having taken lefnge in 
the almost impenetrable forest when the onrush of the conquer- 
ing Bantu Kaffirs swept the Bushmen to the south, or else having 
penetrated therein before this invasion, and so being unaffected 
by it. The principal objection to such a view is that the 
phenomenon of steatopygia has as yet not been described 
among the Negrillo races. T)r. Junker indeed d.etinilely states 
that among the Woehua tliis feature is never found. 

The comparison of the Bushmen and the European pigmies is 
rendered the more interesting on account of the statuette from 
the neolithic Station at Bra-senqiouy which represents the race 
of that time as steatopygous. 

In Europe remains of a jiiginy race have been found in 
neolithic strata at Schaafhauseii. and in Sicily and Sardinia a 
small race still surviving was discovered by Professors Koll- 
mann and Sergi. Professor Sergi considers that the pigniy 
races came to Europe in neolitliic times, hut that they present 
no Negrito affinities. 
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On examining together the skulls of Bushmen and of a 
EiU'iip,-au pigmy, a few interesting points of comparison may, 
however, lie noticed. The European skulls are rather smaller. 
The cranial c.ipacitv of a skull from Scliaafhaiisen descrihed by 
Professor Eolliuatin is 1207 c.c., while that of a Sicilian pigmy 
in the '\Vs.di<inum at B.csle is lOoO c c., the average cajiacity of 
Bush crania being 1330 e.c. If a well-filled Bushman skull be 
selectei for comiiarison the cranial outline as seen in nornui 
is similar in the two cases. The z'-gomatic arches are, 
however, relatively wider in the European pigmy skull, which is 
phienozygous, while in the Bush crania the cryptozygous 
condition usually obtains. 

A'iewed in norma lairralis, well-marked double lineai tempo- 
rales, a small mastoid, strong zygomatic arch, and post-zygomatic 
ridge with a slight supra-mastoid grciove, are to be noticed in the 
skull of the Sicilian pigmy, as in that of the Bushman. These 
features, it may he reinaiked, are nut found among the 
Andamanese or the Xegritos of Malaysia. In the pigmy the 
forehead is full and veitical, the na.sal hones are inconspicuous 
in profile, and the face is sujieriiirly ovthognathons, all of these 
features being aUo characteristic of tlie Bush races of South 
Afiiea. 

In iioriiia facial^ there are also several points of resemblance, 
such as the with; iiiterorbital .space, tile prominent, forwaidly 
projecting malars, the deep iufra-oibital foss.e, the marked 
platviiiinv, and ch.una-iiiaisope natuie of the face. 

The nose in the Sicilian pigmy is the most platyrhine in 
Europe, liut diflcr.s from that of the Bushmen and the negroid 
races geiieiallv ni the greater jiiomim-nce of the hridge and 
the shai'per cliiselling of the lower b(.ird..-r and fioor, altliough the 
geiiiual shape ot the apeitura pyriformis is not very dissimilar 
in the two caSes. 

The ceplLalic, facial, oihital, and na.«al indices of tlie two races 
agree very well; but the European piigmy is sharply distinguished 
from bis Afiican brotlicr by tlie poS'-ession of a verv akio- 
cephalic skull, a feature never found among the Buslmien. 

For the present I can only “-ay that the data seem to me too 
insutlicient to enahle the affinities of the various pigniv races to 
be cleai'lv demoii-tiated nr to .ilhiw of much signilicaiiee being 
attacheil to any appaieiit lesembkmces. 
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ii. Travels in China.” 

Akkas. *' Joum. Anthrop Inst vol. xviii. 
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Observations on the Human Crania in tlie Army 
Med cal Museum,” in “ UiiblLD Quarterly Journal 
of iledical Sciences.” 1S57. 

“ Through Equatorial Africa.” 


DcAcri/ifiod of Plnfr XVI. 

Fig. i.—y dn/ta facialis of adidt male Bushman. 

,, 2 . — yorwa lateralis of the same. 

„ 3 . — Sorma fa<-i-d<^ of adult male “True” Hottentot. 

„ 4 . — SoDiia latiralis of the same without lower jaw. 

The photographs are of skulls in the Armv Medical Museum 
at Xetley Hospital. 


P.S. — Since the above was written I have been enabled by the kind perniission 
of the authorities to examine the collection of Bush and Hottentot crania in the 
Army Meilicul Museum at Xetley. Tlm<e skulL differ in no imporlai.t respects 
fr>m th< se previj ;sly described. A table of their nicasur**raents and indices 
appended, but they have not been ineiuded in the averages and scriatiou?. 
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The Caeid Language as noa- epjb-n in DoiiixiCA, "West 
Indies. By Joseph Xuma Bat, .St Kitts, West Indies, 
February, 1897. 


Oethogeaitiy. 

Five of the vowel sounds tised in these illu.straLioiis of the Carib 
language are those of the Italian, viz., a, e, i, o, u. A sixth is 
that of a short u and corresponds to the^ vowel as it is 
pronounced in the French word vu ; e.ff., sash = a bird. A 
seventh is the short t pronounced as in tlie Eugli-;!! st,i and 
found in such words as iutina ~ I am, in which the second i 
is so lightly sounded that tlie third syllable may be omitted in 
conversation and the verb become iatacA. 

'Whenever two or more V()wels are in contact each is 
pronounced separately. 

The consonants have more or less the same sounds as in 
English. They arc the same in number as in that language 
with the exception of the soft c, j, .<•, and which are nut 
employed in Carib, and </, which is probably ]-eplaced by f. 

The compound consonants are nk and c/t. The funner occurs 
in nha, which is the third person plural of the personal ]>ronoun. 
The /i is pronounced, as far as it can be, before the h which is 
aspirated. The latter, when at the beginning of a word, is 
sounded as in the English church ; and, when final, as in the 
Scotch Ivch. 

The letter h is always aspirated. 

The accent in the Carib words will be indicated by jilacing 
the French acute accent over the vowel on which it falls ; c.q., in 
■mutu, the accent should be placed mi the penultimate, and, in 
hdruf.i, on the antepenultimate syllable. 

As a rule to which I remember no exception, the accent in 
words of two syllables is placed on the penultimate, and, in 
those of three or more syllab!e.«, on the antepenultimate 
.syllable. 


The Aeticle. 

The inch finite. 

The indefinite article is expres.sed, as it is in many other 
language.s, by the word meaning one, viz., nha-. aha mhtu = a 
person ; aha ydmati = a basket. The word dha is sometimes 
omitted in phrases in which the indefinite article is expected in 

U 2 
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English: apardiuiha Imiruhu, ncquirnl:!/ irdtu nnJaHahaiii 

= if I kill a wild pig, I light a lire to roast it ; atuJM krecti 
Mufii aha ?)/.'/= when a person wants to build a house. 
Biru'uhu = wild pig ; icatu = tire ; -niiitu. = person. 

The ih-jiiiltc. 

There is no definite aitiele in Carih. This is shown hv the 
following sentences, hun' in'i umtl v ,’)aa nruhsea = I took the 
road through the fore.st (oaruiviiiuiii = \ took, unnu = road. 

‘■I n'l.liic d = through the forest) ; (•nlnlnc tuna aldirulu = 1 
reached the bank of the river {bolv.tna = I reached, tv aa = 
river, alcdiruJcu — bank). 

The place of the definite article is supplied by the third 
])orson of the personal proirotin and by the demonstrative pro- 
aouu, e.g., Idlusa sihui = the goniinier tree {t^ihui = gomiuier, 
dlcusa — tree, /, short for the third person singular of the 
personal pronoun) ; Idkitsa tlha iihui = the tree of the goniinier 
[lihu — a demonstrative pronoun) ; aha u-dhi'a'i = a boy, dhaua 
liha. wdkv.ri = one of the boys; haratimn nhikvc = tire lloweis 
are white (Jinrv.tium = white, ilcto: = flowers, /i/i, short for nha, 
= the third person plural of the ])ersonal pronoun). 

The SfcsT.vxTivE. 

Tlie .subject of a sentence may cither precede or follow the 
Terb; nibdga su han o.wnifa = all iny children are grown np 
(/u'f/dya = niy children, all) : yaahi nhapukusa m niboga 
= all my children were horn there. 

Tliere is no declension in the Carih language. Tlie possessive 
noun geuerally precede.s the others; thus, tuna iikairulu = the 
bauk of the river ; ktere dkusa = pieces of manioc {tuna = 
river, /.tVi't’ = manioc). It may, however, follow; c.g., luhuge 
h'ha barandkiri — the house of the white man {lubugc = the 
bouse, Ithn = the, ba l^llnd.kil•^ — white man); Ivhmje aba muJu 
~ the house of a person. The relation between the nouns in 
such instances can only be gathered from their meaning. 

Dependence on a verb when direct is expressed hv placing 
the dependent noun immediately after the verli; when indirect, 
by inserting the personal pronoun of the third person lietweeu 
the verb and tlur noun. CTa sudha icdiriti iciia: = we cut down 
the large trees hm = we, svdha = cut down, vdiriti = large, 
veive trees). Ruhi'ii uHd luni dnli = give the meat to the dog 
{Itulni — give, nfnl = meat, tuni = to him (the), duli = dog). 

Iiistrunientalitv is indicated by the preposition do = with ; 
Ido okaruh’ = with creejieis ; Ido inusinr. =with leaves ; iiurtioii 
from, by odiria = frrm : lodrin t,dfi — from the house. 
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"When placed before a nonii, such prepositions as do, odria, 
etc., have always prefixed to them the third person of the 
personal pronoun, viz., I or i. short for li or ti, according as 
the noun is masculine or feminine. 

Xu-MBER. 

The plural has generally the same termination as the singular. 
This is doubtless due to the want of education as well as to the 
indolence of those by whom the Carib language is now spoken, 
the context being left to indicate the number of the noun. 

When a Carib is sufficiently ]u’essed to make a ilistinctioii 
between the two numbers, it i.s louud that this is effected by^ 
adding rin or d'lti to some, and vkl or inni to other nouns. 


(IcxiiEi:. 

The letters I and t prefixed to sub.stantives indicate the 
masculine and feminine genders respectively. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that / and t are short for H and ti, the 
masculine and feminine of the third jier.son of the personal pro- 
noun which serve the purpo.ses of the definite article and the 
possessive pronoun. In sucli expro.«.dons. tlierefore, as Idaku 
Usihu = over his face, and = over lier face, the 

literal translation should lie, over the face of him or over him, 
his face, and over the face of her or over lier, lier face. 

Hence Carib substantives may be 'grouped in two cla.sses, the 
I class and the t class ; and, as the former include all male, and 
the latter, all female beings, the substantives of these tw(.i 
groups maybe described as masculine and feminine respeetivelv 
with as much propriety in Carib us in any other language. 

A few substantives, like doli = dog, being common to lioili 
sexes, may also be coriectly desciibed as being of a common 
gender. In such cases the sex is indicated by placing the word 
I'-dk-dri = male, or o-ari = female, before the substantive. 

The majority of the substantives of the I or nui.sLuline clas.s 
end in fore: and the majority of those of the f or feminine 
edass in o or u. 

Ad.jectives. 

Adjectives, when in direct contact with the substantives which 
they qualify, always ju'ecede the latter; innriti irdwc = large 
trees (av'/'v; = trees) ; /.e-r av ?/a = many days {veuu = davs). 

When the modern Carib takes the trouble of expressing the 
])lural of an adjective, he does so by adding to the singular the 
same termination as in the case of the sulistantive. 
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Degrees of coiuparisoii are indicated liy means of such suffixes 
odrio, lati. I'asL sihukuo luo, hxhu, etc. 

The first of these is used in conjunction with personal pro- 
nouns ill the following way : — 



1st. 

2nd. 

: 3rd. 

■SinsTilar 

, . \onrla 

Boarni 

' Lodria. 


(More than T.) 

(ilore than thou.) 

(More than he.) 

Plural . . 

.. Jraooria .. ,, 

Hodria 

Xhodna. 


(^loro than wc.) 

(More than re.) 

(More than they.) 


The subjoined sentences illustrate the use of the above 
'affixes : — 

Woiritna V-dvdi lira — I am taller than lie. 

Lika lahri/i aadria = lie i,^ taller than I. 

MairairilUiari h[h‘ti — We are not as big as vou. 

Waiviti Uha. ,ni6n kail lllia dali — The cat is as big as the 
dog. 

HaaiiJiiddiiu /e.V.r iikd.kv.a Ido hurrdhti. nrasdat = I fear a 
tete de chieii (name of a snake) more than a wild pig. 

Liha Ivnidi Id.ha. llliuja = This one is le.s.s .sweet tliau that 
(Jiie (dla = under or beneath). 

The .superlative, vlien used absolutely, is expressed either by 
repeating the adjective, c.a., v:iri n-ui = very black, ham ham. 
— very white, or by lengttiening the vowel of the tir.st syllable, 
tlms ii'liiiri, hfuawru. When employed relatively, it is funned 

in rreiieh, by placing Uha = the, before the comparative. 


ri:oxot'x.s. 

/' mjivil. 

There arc two forin.-, of the personal pronoun, viz., the 
ab.solute and the conjunctive. 


The abiolate. 



1st. 

2i.d. 


3rd. 


J yiikytfa 

.. Bukvya 

V 

J Lihin/a (masc ) 


\ or Ao 

. . or Auioro . . 

/ 

1 TuAitya (t'ein.) 

l*lurai ,, 

.. ^^dki xfx .. 

• . ±i itkuya 


S/idkf”//7. 


Kata ravtv ydnld = Who is there ? 

-le = It I ; ^iiiioi'u = It is thou; ITdkia/n — It is we. 
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Tliougli generally reserved for the absolute form of the pro- 
noun, the above may be used in conjunction with verbs in cases 
in which emphasis is req^uired, c.ij., 

Ao ba hi'una = I go with thee. 

Ainoro ba nihiia = Thou goest with me. 

Likv.ya atfihdynli = He did it. 

Ao and draoro are used by men, and nukuya and liikuya by 
women. The other persons are used by both sexes. 


The Conjuiutice. 




1st. 


1 3rd. 

Singular 

1 

. . yi . . 

•• 

i 

! 

. . ; Li (luasc.) or h 
(fern.). 

Plural . . 

.. n'(r 

• • 

.. Ha,. 

. . ‘ yha. 

1 


Biabri iveyu Jduscn ni sinmi = It is four days since 1 left. 
Nha li'iidhc.i luhayekua ~ They buried him in his own 
house. 


When the verb begins with a vowel, the terminal vowel of 
the pronoun is dropped: dtd.ka = to make; nntdkaya = I am 
making ; abv.aha- = to cook; tabndhaya uikiai — she cooks my 
food. 

The relations of the personal pronouns to other words are 
indicated by such sutfi.xes as v.ni, vma, ueoiiian, oala, odria, etc., 
added to the pronominal consonants n, h, I or f, h, nh, and to 
200 , the first person plural : — 



1st. 

2nd. 

j 3ril. 

Singular 

j Nuni 

Bnni .. 

. , 1 Luni or Turn'. 

Plural . . 

1 Wdunl 

. . i Mnni . , 

,. \ 2yknni, 

1 


Bohai nuni = Give it to me. 

Hi sikuba Uha biini lo belicri' hdrura nimi = I give you this 
to buy plantains for me. 

Chisentina buni = I love you. 

Kd.riti ndri nuni = I have toothache (literally, my tooth i.s 
painful to me). 

Xibisikattina hodria = I am ashamed of you. 

Akin 2 iiehati tuma = He is making love to her. 

The form.s in uni are u.sed when tlie pronouns are in the 
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dative ca&e or when they are indirectly dependent on veih.s. 
'When they are dheetly governel by verbs or placed at the end 
of words, they are expressed as follow.s : — 



! 1st. 

ind. 

j 3rd. 

Singu-f r 

! 

JVr/.. 

. . JSi! OV £ , . 

/ i (m.) L> or I. 

\ , (f.) Ti or Tfx 

Plural .. 

.. Tf’a 

.. Ha.. 

or Ciii. 

] 


Xutainuha Kuinihu, nahii nhi'tihi' = If I go ti> Eoseau, I will 
see you. 

Xha luiiuhai rnahiiti = They liiuied him without a coffin 
{biindhai = buried hinp\ 

Barihuhatina manuo'ulni = Thou wilt see me to-morrow. 
Katana = Who am I ? Kdtah!'i = Who are ye ? 


Kva, in combinatinn with a personal pronoun, corresponds to 
the English “ self.” It is affixed to tliat form of the pruuouu 
which ends in Uiii. 



1 =t. 

2ih 1. 3rJ. 


Singular 
Plural . . 

.. y an (kva 
.. VTavni'kva 

! 

Bt'ntkv.a .. ..i Lvni'kvcr, 

.. Jlvnikt/n Shvnikva. 

= I invseU', thou tlivsclf, etc. 



Ardhicta = To hide (trans.). 

Aramrtulva, = To hide (intran.s.), or to hide oneself. 
Xarametukua iiuaihiia = I am hiding myself. 


Tlie words Hha (luasc.), and fdlui (fein.), which are really 
demonstrative pronouns, meaning tliis/' are used to indicate 
“ him,” and “ her Idaka Uha = on top of him ; Ivala ti'ha = 
on top of her; tuhnati Uha = he is pretty; tidmatii td]ia = siu- 
is pretty. 

rOSSESStVE. 

Possessive pronouns are expressed by ju'efixing the persona! 
pronouns or the letters \\hich repre.sent them to substantives ", 
aakhsiri = my father; nvlcvf^vrv — my mother; 'jiiani = my 
wife; nibuya = my children. 

//•i = name ; Uma = mouth. 
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rt.s noic spohiii id Damiaica, ITtst Ijidies. 

1st. j 2iid CrJ. 

Singular .. Stri .. Bii'i .. ..I Li'rl or Ti'ri. 

\ (My name.) I ^ (Thy name.) (His or her name.) 

Plural . . . . ' Jl'diVt . . . . ! Siuri . . . . ' Xhturi 

(Our name.) (Vour name.) (Their name ) 

Singular .•! Xiuma .. Biinna .. Liuma ov TLima. 

\ (My mouth.) (Thy mouth.) (His or her mouth.) 

Plural,, .. Wuuma .. ». Htima .. XJnunt. 

(Our mouths.) (Tour mouths ) ^ (Their mouths.) 

I 

There is no absolute form of the possessive, corresjroniling to 
the English “ mine,” “thine,” etc. The answer to, Ki't'auH Lla ^ 
Whose dog is this ? is Liiuli lia = It is his dog, the substantive 
tudi being required in the reply. 

Other possessive pronouns are met with wliiuh are com- 
pounded of the personal pronoun and tlie alUxes /che or idn. 

Ut. 2nl. 3rJ. 

Singular .. Slniku .. .. BHidu .. .. I.Hidu ov nirdu. 

Plural.. .., Wiiuku .. .. H/lidu .. .. y/,dluka. 

^'iluLn ihili = my dog ; Bildl-u ruli = thy dog, etc.; Xdla 
I'lidi — my dog, etc. 

The particle Ivn is also found in comhinatiou wi.h the 
posses.sive ; thus, lidnnji'-li'u — his own house. 

1st. 2nd. 3rd. 

Singular .. yi(hini('kua .. Bulvhnuvkca .. Luhriiektm. 

Plural., .. lViiltii,ekna llvhu^tkvn .. ^habvyCkva. 


DEMoXSTIi.VTIVr. 

The woids Hhn and tidui represent the demonstrative “ this ” 
in the masculine and femiiiiiie respectively; I'lh’i ivuku.ri = this 
hoy; liJio .s/////? = this gommier-tree ; ti'dui iruri — thh girl: 
fiiho- i/ui/iati — thi.s basket. 

Lika is used generally, as in English, without respect tc*. 
gender, in sueh phrases as, Jtati lihu ? = What is thrs i. ItO.lur. 
hutukdJ'oli Ilka ( — Wiry have yoit dorre this 
/‘That” is expressed by Uhta (masc.) and tuJuhi (fern.). 
Amvye signifies ''other,” as irr the phrases, lldliu d/jiiiy':7~ 
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Where is the other " Irvfi'.ti liha, ijan'citi Ulia dmuyc = Tliis one 
is good, the other is had. 

Likda is used generally, irrespective of gender, in the same 
wav as Itluc, Uli'i lunia hkdo — this and that. 

Eel.vti-ve. 

The relative is not expressed. It is understood in such 
sentences as, Lllui/'i utvlai/idi = It is he wlio did it; Uha muiu 
iiyj. hanuJiai = the person whom we buried {ii:a = we). 

IXTEKEOGATIVE. 

Kata is the onlv form of the interrogative pronoun. 

Ki'ita Iv >■ = Who are you { 

Kdfa iiuUu ijdlii ? = What person is that tltere i 
Kutulanjn '{ — Who is it ? 

Kate hu'i ] — 'tWiat is your name ? 

Kidfje i = What is it 

Kdfa nunli/ hiif'ldlctli ' = What disease have you get ' 
Kato hi ndtd.ha ? = What am I goiii" to do ? 

O C 

It may, however, lie replaced by Ua in such phrases as — 

ituti ] = What is the matter i 

Ita lia ? = What is the matter with thee \ 

Jfdlld hiri ! = Wliat is your name ' 
it'di ][ha i = What is this ' 

15 ut 'do. can al.^o be used as an adver’o. 

Itdlio. hatukdhali Uha ? = Wliy have you done thi.' ? 

Ifiilia lidhri ? = When did you arrive ? 
itiiljh lusirihiitii ; — When will he return i 
Itahi'ld. laiirdjvti! ! = When did he return ? 


X L -MEIt.VLS. 

There are only four cardinal numerals in modern Caril), viz., 

Ali’< — one. 

Biaha — twc>. 
irua =■ three. 

Biahri = four. 

Tlie remaining numbeis are expressed by using the words of the 
Trench Y>atois of the country. 

Tiie ordinals are foinied by prefixing / or t, according to the 
gender of the substantive, to the cardinals, and suffixing the 
p^article dni. 
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as now Si>fjLtii in Doniiiiiict, ll^est I/idi-S, 

LoJxuiani or tahdnani = the first. 

Libiuhani or tibidhnni — the second. 

Liri'wni or iiruaiii = the third. 

Lihiabru'. ai or tihinhnani = the fourth. 

Aicilctintl, binhuhnuti, ii'ualcuafi, hiuhvikilati, etc. = oiije. 
twice, thrice, four times, etc. 

One hy one, two by two, etc. = aba aba, hiaha biaba, ece. 
Ljhiri = half. 

Atri = How many ? 

ItaJcam = a little, some. 

Bui = much or many (literally “full”)- 
Also wairiti = plenty (literally “ large 
Bn = all. 

Ua = not. 

Uati utu = there is no fish. 

Mdtati Idruru = there is no plantain. 

(;/! when prefixed denotes “ absence of "). 


The Veees. 

The s'erb ‘'to be" is la, which is sounded as two syllables, 
the accent being on the first syllable. It is conjugated as 
I'ollows — 


rri’sent. 


Imperfet-t. 


ying. 


Plur. 


I JN'ia . . 1 

I 2n'l. Bia | 

1 Srd. Lia (m. i | 

1 1 (or Tta) -o.r 
1 l>t. M’ia .. 1 

1 1 2u.l. Ilia . . ! 

I [Si’d. yjiia ,, ; 


1 


lottna 
hftilv .. 

I ah (m ) oi* lali 
U) .. 
Inhu'i 
I lof>hii .. 


SiahHla or latuidbvka, 
JiidbcK'O. or Icitihnbnka. 
LnVnik'i ) or lalthuka (in.) 
O'* rinlnka (f.) ov latlhiika 
M’idhuka or lathvdbnka. 
Jlidbt'ka or lat>huhvka. 
Shidbi'ku or lanubiika. 


rcrfeot. 

PlupertVo^. 

Future. 

1 ^ 1 lahill ina . . 

• lahatmdhuka 

. . , Idhntna. 

2nd. lahdtibu . . 

. . lahafihiibiika 

.. labdtihxi. 

J>ing. < 3rd. Idhali (m ) 

.. Ttthalihuka (in.) 

. . Idhali (m.) 

Idhnii (f.) 

• . Inhat lf>uka \\ ) 

.. (f.) 

Jrlst. lahdliira 

• • Johatlirdbuka 

. . luhdt'U'a. 

Plur. i 2nd. lahdUhu .. 

Tohafihiihuka 

.. Idhdtihv . 

[3rd. Idhanum ,, 

! 

. . laf.a.iuluka . , 

,, Idhanvm. 
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It occurs ill sucli jilirases as — 

it a hba ? = How are you ? 

itn lia /('/•/ ? = lYhat is Ids name 

CheA’alier /d' niTi = Chevalier is my name. 

Imh-hti tin = It is true. 
irv.a intim = We are three. 

Ill the present and imperfect the personal pronouns iiiav 
either precede or follow the verb. In tlie other tenses they 
always follow it. When that is the ca'e. the particle tl i- 
interposed between the verb and tlie terminal pronoun. 

The personal proiinuu is .suffi.xed in the following examples — 

Kat'ifaaa iiitina ~ I am a Caiib. 

Libvhaije intiiia = I am Ids Iirothcr. 

HnJin iutina .' = Il’here am I 
Wfilni'ui/i = He is a man. 

Ynrnbirii = Siie is a girl. 

Tib'iiinfn ti'ihn = f'lie is pretty. 

{Tn and n’ as well as ti aie forms i,if tlio third personal 
pronoun of the leuiinine geiidei ) IIov; = a girl; and urru = 

“ she is ’ ; tnhn = .-he. 

The past is indicated by the teiiuination Ivin, -uddeh con- 
A'orts the pu’esent and the impertVet into the imperfect and 
pluperfect. 

The pel feet in all verbs ex[>res-es a past definite action or 
condition, irrespective of time ; tlins — 

InJnitinn = I have been. 

Si'lP I'nlintuin = I have coiiic ; hut wlieii the period of a 
past condition or action i,s defined, the past perfect m 
employed. 

Biiini'u ijnliiijhnli Irnlca = It was Ihere in olden times. 
Ki'njnrn rPhOAlnn — 1 came I'csterday. 

The perfect is formed by incoipoiating the .-'Vllalile Ita in lie 
verb ; tlius — 

lutinu — I am. 

InhOtiiin = I liaA'e heeii. 

Bn, which is really the verb to go,” is used to indicate the- 
future. 

Inbntian = I -hall lie. literally, I am going to he. 

Bnti aa = I am going and In = to he. 

AYheii the personal pronoun follows flic verb ni, the intei- 
jiosed particle ti i.s omitte<l in the thiid person; thus we ha\et 
inli (niasc.). Inti, intu or d'/-/' 'fern.) and /d/n'/i fniasc.) inhntl^ 
u'l’iifitii or inlmrn f fem.). 
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Tina is pronounced as if the i were omitted, the vowel being 
■so short ; so that iatina. and ialidtiaa sound as if written iatna 
nnd iiiJuitiia. 

The verb ia is often iniderstood. 

YiiJidtiiia = I am here (i/iiha = here). 

Inifdtina = I am good. 

JtaJi ? = 'What is the matter ? 
iiidrati = It is true (uinrii. = true). 


In the expression inandi tin = it is (really) true, iO. is 
understood between inni-n and //. 

The conditional is thus exyn'essed : — 


Present. 


Imperfect 


.. .. •• 

If it be I 

Adftuha miika , • 

If it were T. 

Atnorohuha 

If it be tliOu 

Amorobuha rnuka , 

It it were thou. 


If it be he 

Likuudliiha muka 

If it were he. 

IVaku'/cucaha .. 

If U be wo 

M’akmidicaha inilka • 

If it were we 

Jlalifi/dhiiba 

If it be vou 

HakuijdfiHh'i miiku 

If it were Tou. 

Skakin/cinhaha , . .. 

If it be thev 

yhakvyduhala muka. 

If it wei ether. 


Liln ijdhitjii , iirial-ii.liii Inni hheltmi = If it be lie, tell him 
to come ill. 

Auiorohuha jiu'iL'h hisilati,ii(lv Inni = If it were tliou, thou 
would.st pile it to him. 

The past perfect is formed by adding ha to rnnkn. 

Adnula hnmnla = If it liad been I. 

Aiiiondhnha hdmiila = If it had lieen tliou, etc 

Aonuha hdmvla, nisiknhdinnla Inni = If it had been I, I 
would have given it to you. 

The equivalent of “ there is” is (Vmi, which is eipial to I'n'i or 
lati, the tinal i being short for li or ti, and /d being inserted for 
euphony : — 

Ihtti dJia hdrvrn niinin = I have one plantain = There i-^ 
one plantain with me. “There is not ” is expressed 
by via or ;i". 

Jfi'iinali hdni'rn = There is no plantain. 

Idifi nfu = There is no fish. 

TIsi’fi Kalnihn .■ = Is Itoseaii far ? 

Matin ti Kalrahn = I’oseau Ls not far. 

‘ I am rattier uncermin about tlie existence of tin-; aspirate in the word which 
I have written lAa.. It is possible that it slionlj be written un\ and that tlie 
idea of an h beimr present between the initial i and the a is due to the false 
jironuneiation of tlie ‘Jrrib who dictated the sentence which I h.arc rriven as .in 
illustration. 
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'"in i.s iinJer&iood in those sentences ; aii<I. in the first, inn i.s 
reduplicated}. 

The feminine of the personal pronoun tlie third per.son. 
\iz., fi, is used in the above expre.ssions, and in many others n.s 
frerpiently and as iiuteiinitely a.'^ tlie word “ it " is in English ; 
and such phrases as Ttsai Kairvla I are equivalent to those in 
English, like, “ I.s it far to Eoseau 1 

Ka — to hnci’. 

The verb “ to have " is la. It always precedes both the 
oliject and the personal pn'onoun which is the subject : 

Kahonirntina = I have plantains {liuri'i-n. = plantains). 

Kalic'Jati = It has something in it. 

Kilai-iti = It liears tlower.s {Hcux = dowers), literally, it 
has flowers. 

It really consists of an unchangeable particle, }:o, which 
indicates possession, and the terminal a of which is drojiped 
before words beginning with vowels. 

The following are illustrations of the use of l:a : — 

(Yihaoti — Basket, the final i being changed into c.) 

Ka yaiixaiefina = I have a basket. 

Ka yaniatitilii = Thou hast a basket. 

Ka yamatctina Ix'da = I used to have a ba.«ket. 

Ka ijnmatfliofina = I had a basket. 

Ka yamatchdtina liila = I had had a basket. 

Ka ya iiKitili'itina — I .'<hall have a basket. 

Ka ycimati nxila = If I have a basket. 

Ka yohiati Ixiha — If thou hast a basket. 

Ka ydmati nx'iha mvl:n = If I had a basket. 

Ku yumuti hi'iha inx'ika = If thou hadst a ba.sket. 

Ka hurvrii nvha, niitluliu tn'ini = If I have plantains, I will 
give you some: (tjanmi = jdantains ; sika = to 
give). 

Ku hu.TV.ru. hvha, hinknha Ivni = If you have plantains, 
you will give him some. 

Ku ljururu nvha, mx'ika, nisikahiiika uda huni = If I had 
plantain-s, I would give you one. 

Ka ha.ruru huha mx'ika, hisikdmuka ahii hlni = If you had 
plantains you would give him one. 

Possession is ahso indicated by expressions which correspond 
in construction with the questions : — 

Atria hx'nna I = How many have you ? 

Atri hdruru Ininial — How many ] lantains have you ^ 
(hx'onu means, literally, with you^. 
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Ai'd hururu immn = I have one plantain (iiiuna = with 
me). 

Aba bdfirru luma = Thou lia.st one plantain \buma = with 
thee). 

Aba bnrnru hana = He has one plantain {luma = with 
him). 

Ab.sence of is expressed by nw wliich i.s used in the .same 
way as Jm : — 

Mabararutiiia = I have no plantains. 

Mala nn- lit ihii = Thou hast no plantains. 


Transitive Verbs. 

i\Iost transitive verbs are conjugated like the verb utfiiai = 
to do. 


Person. 

Present. 

Imperfect. 

1st . . 

yatv.kana ,, .. 

.. .. ya(ukaj/a huka. 

2nd . . 

BatiiJcaiia 

.. Batnl-ai/a hii/ca. 

3rd 1 

(maic.) 

.. (masc.). 

Tatiifcaija (fern.) 

.. .. tTnOlt-aj/d Sjit'o (fern.). 

1st .. 

WatiKkayx .. 

.. .. WatxOcayahuka, 

2nd . ■ 

Katii’kaijn ,, 

.. .. Matakaya huha. 

3rd . . 

STiatukaifa .. .. 

.. .. yjiatukaya hiika. 


Person. 

Perfect. 

Pluperfect. 


1st 

Atukahdtiiia .. 

.. ,» Atukahdiina huka. 

2nd 

,• Afukahdtibu 

,, Atukahdtibu hiikd. 

3rd 

1st 

f Atukdhali (masc.) .. 

\ Atakdhah (fem.) .. 

.. Atukahdtiica 

.. .. Aiukahali bilk a 

Atukdkati biika {‘iem) . 
.. .. AlukaJidUira biika. 

2nd 

Atukahdtihur 

Atiikahdtihv, bitka. 

3rd 

Atukahdtimnn 

.. Aiukahdtifiu biika. 


Person, 

Future. ! 

Person. ; 

Future. 

1st . . 

, . yatukuha. 

1st.. ..! 

TTatiLkuba. 

2nd .. 

. Satiikiiba, 

2nd 

jratukuha. 

3rd .. 

Latukuha (masc.) 

^ Tatukitba (fem ). 

! 

3rd 

yhaiukuba. 
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The imperative is formed by adding ha to the infinitive : — • 
dtfiha = to do. 
otvkaha = do. 

afnkdhdi — do it (i is short for li = it). 

Idiha atukai = go and do it. 
atiikdbai liha = do this. 

•idotukahai liha = don’t do that. 


The conditional is conjugated as follows : — 


Person. 

Present. 


Imperfect. 

1st .. 

AtuA'd/iuha 


.. AtiLkdrxiiha mv.X'a. 

2nd . . 

< AtuJcahuha 


.. Atukabuha mulca. 

Srd j 
1st . 

A/ utrc'diiba (muse.) 

' Atulcdtuha (fern.) 
Aiukdtraia 


.. AtuJcdhila muka (masc.) 

• . ' Atukdtuha muka (fern.) 
Atukdicaha muka. 

2ncl .. 

' Atul-dhuia 


.. Atukdhnla muka. 

ard , . 

AtuA'dfihaha .. *. 


Atukdiihaha muka. 


Tikiihula ut>g Idrulct aha mini = If you catch fish, bring 
me one. 

kXihrkhvha yulin, nariakuhatlhu = "When you come here, I 
will tell you. 

Xvtainuha im'tka Kairohu, ndh:rv rnuka main huni = If 1 
went to lioseau, I would buy potatoes for you. 

Ey prefixing ha to mitka the pluperfect is obtained. 

Atv.kdnvha haniuka. 

Afukuhuha kdiiinko. 

Ahikvrahuhali lunnvkn nathka hdninh.i aha ijihnafi hmii = 
If you had sold it, 1 would have made a basket for 
you. 

The object of tin action is expressed by placing b/ ov liini 
before the infiniti^■e. 

Kdtaha ho-silai Uha ipdla ? = AVhy are you digging that 
hole \ 

Li'nii nahfnialu hdruri' — It is for me to plant plantains. 

Liuii lahunakn kiere = It is for him to plant plantain.s. 

Xisikvhn liha hil/ii In hr'heru lilfu mini = I give you this to 
buy meat for me. 

A gerund-like form of the verb is found in such sentences 
as ; — 

Barumukiiijt'iliii.lii, hatHkiwuii = You were sleeping, while 
you were doing it. 
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Kui tliuh 'dlha nnundrulca, aasulairnhn t = I '.vill look at you 
to-morrow, when I am passing. 

The termination uhuli, which is that of the gerund, would bo 
similar in form to that of the future indicative and the present 
conditional, but for the additional syllable li in the former. 
.Another ending of the gerund is ubamc iiibriiiuhume, neJierubal i 
buni — when 1 am coming, I will buy it for you. 

The termination of the present indicative, such as it is fouiul 
in iiatukaiia, suggests a compound of the infinitive lifuka and ia 
= to be, as ail au.viliary, so that the verb might lie written 
natukdia. This view is supported by the structure of the present 
indicatixe of the verb watikdinare — to work, which is 
iiiiratalimuria, and of that of akusukn = to .sew, which is 
luiki'sdkui/u, whicli might be written nakusakuia. And in 
favour of this it may he added that I liavc found it ver}' 
difficult to decide whether the accent in the above verbs 
iiatiikajia imd. should be where tliey are placed or an 

the vowels which immediately follow the k. When, however, 
we come to verbs ending in i, like iutiri = to go and Uihri = to 
come, we find their present indicatives to he uintiria ami 
iiiiihria. Yet even here it niiglit l>c said that the I of ia ha.s 
been merged into the terminal i of the verb. 

The particle Ita is incorporated witli the verb and pei'S<jiial 
in’ononn to fonn tlie perfect. 

dtuka = to do. 

at ukahut i aa — I have done. 

This, at least, should be tlie regular formation of the perfect. 
T!ut, in conversation, tlie ha i.s practically dropped and atuka- 
hdtina becomes atdkdtina. Similarly u'/tfikdtiiarc and viiri 
lieoome initikinnnn'tiiia and iahrUiaa in tlie perl'ech When 
bow'ever, the veib ends in a, there is a recurrence to the Tin, as- 
in akusukn = to .sew, the perfect of which is akusuknhdtina. 

Siilurfihali vhju = the sun has risen (literally, lia,s anived). 

Ehcruhdtiv:a aha ydinoti = we have bought a basket. 

The jicrfect may also he constructed by adding luuti to the 
infinitive, the personal pronoun being joined to the fuiiuer, 

,S'<i = to cut. 

Sa mhiiiifi = I have cur. • 

Sa Inluiati — Thou ha.st cut. 

Sa liiiiniti = He lia.s cut. 

Sa irduiuti = We liave cut. 

Sa liilmuti = You have cut. 

Sa nhdinuti = They have cut. 

Knrdkua = to tie. 

Kurakua nvmuti, kurdkiii huniati, etc. 

VOL. XXVJI. X 
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The imperfect and the past perfect are formed by adding 
viiJm to the present and the perfect. 

In the future, the terminal voivels of verbs ending in a are- 
dropped and uha is added to the remaining portion of the 
infinitive; utiiTa = to do; atUkuba = I shall do. The same 
rule holds good for r'erbs ending in other vowels ; thus 


Infinitive. 


i 

Future. 

Jf^'aHJcdiiiare .« 



NiicatiJcamdruha. 

fabri 


• . 1 

yidhruha. 

AlcusaJcn 

•• 

•* ■ 

yak usdkuha. 


The imperative ends in ha : utuka becomes ait.kahn ; imtlkd- 
mare, imtikanxurela : iahri, iabviba aki'mOcv, akusdkuba. 

Eeflective verbs are formed by adding kAa = self, to the 
infinitive of the active; ammeta = to hide, ammetdlua = to 
hide oneself. 

They are conjugated like the active, the imperfect and past 
perfect being compounded of the present and the perfect 
respectively and h'lkn, and the perfect and future being charac- 
terised by the incorporated ha and the terminal dba respec- 
tively; o.ramctdkva (present), araxndo.kuala'itina (perfect), 
nmmetakt'a bv.ka (imperfect), aramcfaknahdtina buk". (past 
perfect), araiiietakiidnuba (future), nmnictakiiaba (imperative). 

An intensified refiective is formed by adding the refiectivo 
pronoun to the simple reflective ; thus 

Xurumctdki/a 7inni kua, etc., = I am hiding myself, etc. 

The conditional follows the same rule that governs its con- 
>truction in the case of active verbs; and so the present, im- 
perfect, and past perfect of avamdukua are aramddkua nuba, 
vrametdkvn nuba inuka and a-mmetakva miba hdinuka. 

It may be observed that an n has been introduced in the 
future tense between the terminal a of aramddkua and idm. 
T'his has apparently been done for the sake of euphony. The 
letter k is similarly introduced in the future of dkaba = to 
hear, which is written nakabdkuba. 

In the passive, the tenses are constructed by placing the 
personal pronoun after the reflective verb, the particle ii being 
interposed between them as in the conjugation of ia = to be. 
The verb in — to be, is evidently understood in all the tenses 
<if the passive : 
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Indicative. 

1 

1 

I 

Conditional. 

JirametaJendfina^ aramaielcudtibUy etc. 
Arametakiidtina huka, etc. . , 

W 

1 

1 

^ Arametakudnuia, etc. 

Arematakiiahdtina, etc. 

1- ■ 

1 

< Arametakudnuba muka, etc. 

Arametakuahdlina li'ka^ etc. 

\^Arametakudnuha hdmv.ka, etc. 

Arametakualdtina,, etc. 

J 


Thougli there is no diftereiice in eonstrnction between transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs, arum ala. = to sleep, and asiiaha = 
to cut, becoming narumiikai/a, etc., and nasuiihuyu, etc., in the 
indicative present, etc., yet some verbs are conjugated like ia, 
the personal pronoun being suttixed and the particle ti inter- 
posed between it and the verb. The following are examples of 
.such verbs : 

atunuhatina = I am couching. 

nsuekatina hita = I am spitting blood. 

I have not been able to trace any rule which determines 
such a difference in construction among verbs : but the verbs 
conjugated like such as the two last-mentioned, are generally, 
though not always, tho.se which denote a condition of mind or 
body rather than an action. This is noticeable in such expres- 
sions as : 

Aiivlaifi/ia = I am ill. 

Ahiradtina = I have fever. 

Mahrali’itiaa — I am thirsty. 

Larndtina = I am hungry. 

Hana.liatciina = I am afraid. 

Kaifatctina = I am afraid. 

IhisUanii na = I am ashanieil. 

Kuritiiia = I want. 

Some of these may be considered as adjectives combined with 
personal pronouns, the verb ia being understood, such a^ — 

Muhruln'diiia from nidi, ala = thiisty. 

Larnnfiaa from luma = hungry. 

but many of them govern either an infinitive or a noun 
.-ubstantive. Thus we find sirch phrases as — 

Haiiuludcfiaa hiur = I am afraid of a tefe dr iJiicn (a 
snake;. 

Ka nisitiaa hdrvru = 1 like pdantains. 

Kd'ai kuretibii i = What do you want 1 

Ariuaul-a l-areiiita = I want to sleep. 

Mari' uit'la liirti'ia = I do net want to .sleep. 

X 2 
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Even these also are merely conipouiuls of either imuns or 
adjectives with personal pronouns. Just as aiiuluituia i^ 
derived from am'din = di&ea.se, ainl nhiritati/ia from uhiru = 
fever, so Iwiiiihvtitiiui, Jeanisitino, iPre'tiiia, etc., are formed by 
addiny nu to hrnn'tlaiti, la/tusi, Lure, etc., ti being' interposed. 

C'hdcti,l'ani!i'iti, inafnti, etc., are examjdes of iinpersoiial verbs 
or ratlier of composite words used as such. 

Chin'ti, /iii/ii ii'iv'iiiha iccicr = [ like to cut wood. 

Konuiti miiii nutuka yd nuJi =; I like to make baskets. 

Mututini Kiit'J.Luiui n: = 1 like t(r work. 

The thinl sentence is prolialjly ungrammatical aud should 
have been hidtnti mini niirati.doiuiix. 

lit the first three sentence.s, the infinitive is used as if it were 
a substantive with the personal iironoun ni prefi.xed, the i 
having been dropped before o$i(ii]ui and dtPh', because they 
begin with a vowel. They sliould be rendered, if literally 
translated, as it pleases me, or literally, it is my desire or 
pleas'ure to cut wood, to make baskets, to work. 

The word ka/n'iUi is derived from ddisi = Iieart and henco 
desire or pleasure. The letter k when prefi.ved thus is shoit 
for Jea, which denotes entirety or completion as well as posses- 
sion ; so that h'liditiiM and Imiditi unai may he consideied 
to mean, it is entirely my chisire or pleasure, or I have the 
desire or pleasure. 

Verbs of this form of conjugation govern the personal pro- 
nouns in the dative ; — 

Chiiit'fihv nvni = Dost thou love me ? 

Chlsetiua hiuii = I love thee. 

Kuriti nuri nuni = My tooth pains me. 

PEcru.\KrnE.s of xiir. Cakib L.vxguace. 

The (fi'jii Cui'tb.’ 

A molern Carib i.s called by his countrymen, Kariftnia. In 
referring to the whole race of Carib.s, the word Km-inolai is 
used. 

Pavmond Breton does not mention Karifand. He call.s a 
Carib ColUiKifjo and several Caribs CaHuicutoijain. The word 
Call'iniirjo is evidently the same as the /'of which has 

been incorrectly replaced by U. 

The name given to theni.selve.s by the Caribs of South 
America is Kurialu, which is probably derived from Karuiahu. 

It is not, however, from these words that the name Carib has 
originated. The leeward coa-,t of Dominica is called Kairahv , 
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w’hicli is also applied to Eoseau, the capital of the island, whose 
either name is Sairi. Eaymond Breton wrote it Caerahone. It 
seems to me that the word Carih owes its origin to the answer 
Kairahu given by the Indians of Dominica to the Europeans 
who first asked tliem to what country they belonged. Hence 
the peculiar term Cariboo would, in spite of its singular sound, 
be really the most correct of all similar names. 

Laitijuaije of the wome/i. 

Though the language generally speaking is the same among 
tioth sexes, there are certain words in it which are used by the 
women only. The following are examples of this peculiarity. 


Used by men. S Used by women. 

ilooil 



1 

.. Xitnii., .. 

. . Kdti. 

Kain 



..1 Kyiiubui 

Huy a. 

i'lsh-hoot. . 



... Kttivi., 

. . ' Bure. 

Cassava root 



» . : Kiere . . . • 

. . Kdi. 

tison . , 



,.j Wakifri 

, , 1 £vfri. 

Daughter . . 



.. jruri.. .. 

. . ; Tdrii. 

Pepper 



.. Bvl'mul .. 

. . ' Ah'. 

Fowl .. 



.. Alira «• 

. . ; Kdyti, 

•Sea 



. . 1 Bdrana 

\ 

. , I Bar a tea. 


The most probable of the explanations suggested for the 
iibove is the one which supposes that the women who use such 
words are descendants cd' some who were captured hy the 
<’aribs from other Indian tribes. But this theory is not with- 
out its difficulties. All the Carih women use those foreign 
words, and none of the men do so. It is evident, therefore, 
that though those words may have been thus introduced into 
the language, there must have been some custom which, while 
it made their use general among females, limited them to 
women only. It has been suggested that the boys used these 
words until they were of an age to associate with men, when 
they discarded them as effeminate. 

Another theory might be advanced on the subject, and that 
is that the strange wor<ls were introduced by Carib women who 
had been captured by other tribes and were afterwards rescued. 

The probabilities are that, if either theory is correct, both are 
so. Fur the capture and rescue of women must have been 
events of very frequent occurrence among the Caribs and the 
tribes with whom they were constantly engaged in war. 

The resemblances between certain of these alien words and 
.'ome in the Arawak language point to that tribe as the nrost 
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probable source of many, if not of all the terms peculiar to the 
Carib women. 

For example, the word Juiti used by Carib women for the 
moon is similarly employed in Arawak. While the Caribs in 
South America have adopted the Mac-usi word for one, viz., oid, 
the insular Caribs call that numeral ulu, whicli is almost the 
the same as the ec^uivalent Arawak word uharo. 

WOKDS ADOPTED FROM THE FUEXCH AND SPANISH. 

ilaiiy words have been adopted by the Caribs from the 
Spanish as well as from the French or the French patois of the 
island, the necessary vowels having been added to the originals 
to make them conform to the usual C'arib orthography. 

The following are from the Spanish : — 

Bueasv {vaca) = cow. 

Culam {cahra) = goat. 

Cuhayu (cahaHo) = horse. 

Cdfa {carta) = paper. 

Sabi isal) = salt. 

Kn.iiu {cuchiHo) = knife. 

Vviu {vino) = wine, etc. 

From the French or its patois are derived : — 

Tahida (fallc) = table. 

Pi'datu (jdat) = plate. 

Tmu {taese) = cup. 

Veru {verve) = glass. 

Cuyeru {cuUlerc) = spoon. 

Buteyu {ionteillc) = bottle. 

Supote {chapeau) = hat. 

Sunisi {chemise) = shirt. 

JRiibu {rohe) = dress. 

Burihe {botirriyue) = doirkey. 

Mutoni {movton) = sheep, etc. 

It is singular that tire Carib rvord for salt should be sdlu, 
which is evidently derived from the Spanish, snf. It is probable 
that the Spanish rvord was adopted and used in the place of the 
original Carib term which became forgotten. For it is scarcely 
to be supposed that a people living by the sea would not have a 
word in their vocabulary to express salt. 
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ExAiiPLES OF Modern ('arib. 

Original. 

I. 

Ildlia Iv.ha narimeta Ba.raUiri Ua Uri. Kanianitiiuc nunia, 
v:dinn hiahri nibai/a, biala u-ukupi,biaha wuria. Kiwataklnuin 
ndttila ydrnati, nasudhai/a. Idni wt'we, ninfiri edinha. Kiaai 
arimetutv. aidulv, takusakuya , tuhudluuja, aikini, tasihdkaya,. 
tnhiiyUhnya kiere, taliuh’ilinya hdeuru, tahiiitdliaya. huliritlv, 
tiicataki/udria tisaci. Sibaya su lain aicdita-, dhana liha 
icukui'i wairihali, liwatakimuria lonikua. Hukusuri'- Kurifana 
yarn. Mulutu yari nnkdsiri. Hapukasa Wu/Isiuw. LOnsc 
nldaha nduxi, niutiri Bara.HiL Ydhi nha^iuka.sa sn iilhuyn. 


Translation. 

I. 

The place where I live its name is Bavai'siri. I have a wife 
and four children, two boys and two girls. My work is making 
liaskels, cutting down trees, fishing. My wife stays at home ; 
she sews, she cooks food, she washes, she grates cassava, she 
pounds plantains, she sweeps the house, she works in the 
garden. All my children are grown up. One of the boys is 
big ; he is working for himself. My mother was a L’arib woman. 
My father was a mulatto. I was born at Wan'sinia. After I 
took a wife I went to Baraisiri. All my children were born 
there. 


Original 

II. 

Hiakitina. Innsc Iduc nuki'siri. Ldnsc Idnc nukilsiri aarrnbta 
tiiiiia nnkifsi' rn. Bhiacu hnli Idvsc fdne nukiisnru. IlariCtiaa 
(from French maricr) li'liardkiwa fdnr unkiliuni. Atakatn 
/inkusnrii hnif (French huit) tibayir. Hilahn sic (French six) ; 
iccrciin tu hiuha. Tune iiuknsn cn , Jf arisima wa onnaJoi. 
BiiiarP hildluba dhn Knrifnaa, aha bnndhai luhn yek na . 
KvJiho. hildkiia dba, hahuknti wa bundhai. Biiiarn hiidlidn dba 
main, nhn bundhai mukditi ; rdtiu wear Idhusc, rdtiii Ida Idusc ; 
rotiu dba piilatu (either French jihh or Spanish Idal.u 

Usibu run biiisola huwu lakiiruku. Hauyardkua aha undui 
nhnkabandruku. 
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Ti;AX3r.ATioy. 

II 

I was little wlien my father ilieJ. After my father tlieil 1 
lived with my mother. It is a long time since my mother died. 
I married lief'tre my mother died. iMy mother had eight 
•ciiildren. Six died and two remained. When my mother died, 
we buried her at Warisima. In olden times wlien a Carili died 
we buried liim in his own house. Xow, tvhere anyone dies we 
Fmry him outside. In olden times when a person died, tliey 
Untried kirn without a coftin ; tliey put a board under him, they 
itlso put one over him ; they put a plate on his face to prevent 
the earth fimii getting into his eyes. They wrapped him up in 
Ids bed-cdothe.s. 

OiiroiXAL. 

III. 

intln aluni’di'a, v:a ^fnCiM iminti hivqri'i- 

hatu. Hdimru iih'iluhn., inliri ah’ifai. Katuindidluha, tvtin 
tirat'ihai. Lula.n\kii>:'.i. v:a ulvtn, ohidltativn.. Sa vn nivti 
t>ihnlaht Uha I'drini Uhii v:n lAtaha. Kiluti lunula u.'hju 
luhardkiica Idkatu ujainiti ireur. Hikukuldhali vdfu, Idlisi 
itiUhaluha, idfiri (iirduth" loni v.i o.hnaaku. kkrc. IJ 'u svuhn 
tierc akuiu, loni v:a alu uuk u . 


Ti:AXsr,ATio.\. 

III. 

I'efore we begin planting we cm down the large tiee.s to let 
them get drv. IVlieii thev are drv we begin to set fire to them. 
After we lunx* hiirnt them we clear the ground. Before w« 
burn, we cut away the undergrowth. We collect all the under- 
growth together to burn it. The large trees are a long while 
liefore they burn away. When the fire is extinguished and tiie 
ii.shes are cold, we begin digging to ]>lant the ca.'-sava. We cut 
fip the cassava stiek.s to plant them. 

Oltlf.IXAL. 

IV. 

A-taka kuccti rnutu dbu hdti, llutt drabu ciAiialui laucu'ci't Idnl 
€ituku liihana. Sulahdluba asvolio IwsiuxviAu} vrdl^uni lulu- 
■imiti iuiiiusi: lubana loni lukiu'creha. Suluhdlabu, akiurrcha su- 
luwt’u-eri, lidtiri asdnaha lidv:a, Idni lisikuni luukdbui i. Jluld- 
inuti VJukabu ipvh'irvlv bulkitu hnnuti lidiro^ ij^mldruku, Ido 
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Barnti nxire, litJiuhiJiu Jiiiari Ido v:dhihv. LaJeurdhua 
■jnisipdi vJkc Ido ahuruka Idakii libiri irdkalu. k-rrdkau yatiira 
lUiuyoti icciee look a loBipe. lloip/oti iceav, ho>,'a/ dkna I'm liri. 
liiitiri cUukv u-iiildhvri, hjni lukurahu lonha, Idui lahutaha 
Jdhana. Lahdfaha a-irildhari loo iinisicir. 


Tl:.\NiL.\TION. 

IV. 

When a por.soii M-ants to Iniihl a lionse, lie goe.s into the 
M nods to cut the wood to build Ilia house. When he has 
tini.^lied cutting' tlie wood, he drags it and puts it near to hi.s 
house to prepare it. IVhen he has finished preparing all the 
wood, he begins to dig the ground and fix the po.sts. He puts 
the posts in the holes ; he tills the holes with eaith round tlie 
posts. He takes a pole and he ranis the earth round the post>. 
He ties long pole.s with creepers to the tops of the posts ; ho 
ties cioss-poles on the kng ones. The cross ]>oles are called 
Biyardlaifi. He goes and cuts poles to tie on top to make the 
roof of the house. He covers the poles with leaves {niaslere = 
.-I broad short leaf specially useil for that purpose . 


Jlxe 1.7th, 1897. 

A AiCriiil ^\j fry noon Mreliinj 

Mas held on thi^ date at the South Ken.^ington iluseuin, when 
l\lr. A. 1’. iM.vriiSi..vv ga\e a lecture on the “ Hava IMonunient'^ 
and Inscription' in Ctntral America.” 

The ^Meeting was attended by many of the Fellows, and the 
interest of the lei tuie Mas increased by the exhibition of a 
collection of fasts from the variou.s monuments spoken of. 

A vote of thanks was jia.'Std to Hr. iHaudslay on the 
jiioposal of iHr. t i.emi'.NTs H.vukh.vm. 



A Year i,i Azimba ohd Chipitaland : the CrsTOiis ctml Sbper- 
si'iTio>’s 0/ the People. P>y H. Crawford Axers, Esy. 

Leaving Blaiityre, British Central Africa, in October, 189.r>, 

I proceeded to Azimba and Ciiipitalaml for the purpose of 
limiting and of obtaining labour for the idantatioiis in the 
British Protectorate. I was away for five nionths on my first 
journey and after a short ^visit to Blantyre I returned and spent 
six nionths, again in the same country. 

Dining the period of twelve months or so above indicated, I 
travelled over large tracts of country; reaching as far a.s 
Angoniland in the north and in the south as far as Tete on th.e 
Zambizi: I penetrated into Chipitalard as far as the Kapochi 
Paver at its junction with tlie Luia Piver, a tiibutary of tlie 
Zambizi, returning by Ivatusa and Ivasitu to tlie Pevubwe and 
thence to Blantyre. A glance at a recent map of Central Africa 
showing Portuguese teriitory will explain the route taken. 

I found the [loople warlike and haidy, living, ;is they always 
do, at war with some one — fighting is second nature to tliem, and 
their deadly accuracy witii the how geiierally secures them the 
victory in a figlit with eitlier the Angoni or Chiknieda. I found 
them friendly to the English, and only on two occasions in the 
whole of 111)' wanderings had I to defend myself from hostile 
attack'. On one occasion my as.-ailants were under the impres.simi 
that I was a Portuguese, and this cost me one of my men, wIk> 
was killed hy an arrow; hut I soon heat them, otf, and they 
assumed a more peaceful attitude when they discuvereJ that I 
wa.s an Englislnnan, ami they hiougfit jieacc olferings and 
eventually [ aid compeus:rtiou lor the man who was killed. 

On the other occasion, some Chikiiieda fioiu iMakanga tried 
to roh some of my men of their food, and, on their resisting, 
fired on them, but on our opening tire on them in our turn tliev 
soon decaiiipeil with some damage. 

Large numhers of elephant arc killed every year in Chipil.t 
and Aziiiibalaiid, ami game is plentiful, consisting of buffalo, 
rhinoceros, eland, harteheesti", zebra, sal de-antelope, and smaller 
buck. Lions and leopards are plentiful and do great damage 
among the village herds and flocks. 

I had some good “bags”; my biggest “hag” in one day 
consisted of seven buffalo, three eland, one rhinoceros ami 
one leopard. 

^Yith regard to the future of trade and commerce in thos(s 
districts, and the prospect of their proving a source from which 
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native labour might he drawn, I am of opinion that under the 
present rule nothing can he done. 

The Portuguese within whose territory those districts lie favour 
the evil svstein of letting out their dift'ereut districts to any one 
who will pay them tribute or taxes, and they slmt their eyes to 
anything and everything that goes on as long as they are 
regularly paid. 

A typical case is Chimsiuga, the great ilakanga chief. He is 
supplied with powder and guns by the Portuguese, and is 
allowed to levy war whenever he wishes as long as he X)ays a 
certain yearly tribute to his patrons. 

Chimsinga’s chief delight is in killing the people who are 
helpless, and in slave catching, and he levies war on all around 
him, on every one whom he thinks weaker than himself. He 
has had, I ought to say, three bad beatings this year, in all cases 
losing large numbers of men; when ho attacked Kotagathis year 
I was not three miles from the place where he was fighting, and 
could plainly see his men running for their lives, pursued by the 
relentless Chipita with their deadly bows and ]ioisoned arrows. 

The effects of this evil system of government are, that the 
natives hate the Portuguese and di.strust and despise them so 
much that I am of opinion that any Portuguese paying a visit 
to Chimsiuga at the present time would run a poor chance of 
his life. 

The price of slaves averages ahont 4<i. to G-s. each, and 
children from 'ds. to o-s. eaeh ; the chief maiket is Tete, on the 
Zamhi^i, the Portugue.se headquarters there, vhere a nwdy sale is 
found among the Portuguese police and servants, and among the 
officers even and other inhabitants. 

I am certain that until peace is securoil to the iuhahitants of 
these countries and the confidence of the peoide gained iiy 
conduct free from deception and treachery, the country niu.st 
remain unsettled and uncivilized. Who can expect men to turn 
to profitable work when their absence is seized on as an 
opportunity of raiding their village, and they return to find their 
houses a heaji of ruins, tlieir relatives fled or slain, and their 
wives and children taken captive to he sold as slaves among the 
servants of a nation which in violation of every treaty and at 
the sacrifice of all honour and humanity, still countenances, yea, 
even nourishes, the detestable trade in human tlesh ? 

The Azimha are a people inhabiting the country lying to the 
west of the Shire liver, between the ilwanza and the Pevuhwe 
rivers; they can hardly be considered as a di.stinct tribe, though 
they undoubtedly belong to the Bantu race ; their language 
is allied to Manganja hut is intermingled with Chickmenda and 
Chixnta. 
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Before tlie anival of the Angoni (Zulus) in the country now 
hnown as Angonilaiul. the district which I have above indicated 
and which may l)e called Azimbaland svas inhabited by a tribe 
■of un mixed Manganja under a very powerful chief named 
Kasuza. Soon the Angoni began their attacks and after some 
years of brave but fruitless struggle the chief Kasuza and his 
people resolved to seek a home elsewhere, and set out with all 
their belongings for the territory of the great Makanga chief 
Kaukemi, to whom they made submission, and by whom they 
were for a time well treated ; but Kankemi soon began to fear 
their numbers and power and finally disposed of the difficulty 
iy an indiscriminate slaughter of his guests. Old Kasuza and 
most of his people were killed, but his wife and two children and 
a few others escaped and returned to their old country, where 
they found many of their old tribe and numerous aliens settled 
and able to defend themselves from the Angoni. These people 
elected Kasuza’s wife Xyangu to be their chief, and she remains 
■SO to this day, though now old, and blind, and a crippde ; but her 
son is the virtual chief and rules in her stead. 

The comparati\-e peace enjoyed by the people under Xyangu 
and theii' ability t<.i hold their own against the Angoni, has 
induced the settlement of many aliens among them from time 
to time — Cliikmcda, Chipita and runaway slaves from Angoniland 
and others, and the consequent intermarriages have produced a 
race veiy difl'ereiit in language and customs from the old Sian- 
gan ja tribe. 

CuAi /;!•?, Sopa'stitiona, etc. 

'■ Mziin u ” — Spirit U'orAt ip. — Alzinm is the name giv'en to that 
nnseen power which tlie natives believe in, hut cannot under- 
stand. There are, in every village, small houses consecrated 
to the use of this .spiiit, and in these houses are placed grain, 
hour, pii>t.s, tobacco, nu-ad and Ireer, the ofierings being generally' 
accompanied ly prayer or thank.sgiving for some prayer 
granted. There is in the native idea evidently a multiplicity 
of spirits, and ti>e hou.-es built for their use vary in number 
according to the number of spirits which the builder believes 
in or worships. One house may have in it two temples, and 
another may have five fir as many as eight ; the worship liow- 
ever is the same for all. 

In each village or collection of villages, there is a high priest 
or vianih/i. whose duty it is to propitiate the spirits and to 
forward on all prayers and supplications. A man wishing for 
success in linnting, or for children, or for a good crop, or for 
lain, wiU make his wife lirew Leer and will call up the mamhp 
and all the villagers, giving the beer into the hands of the 
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iiunuha. The mariibu pours a small quantity of the beer into a 
receptacle in each temple and a cpiantity is spilt on the ground, 
and he then lecitcs a form of prayer in accordance with the 
wishes of the SHj>plicant, all the villagers joining in a kind of 
nioaniiig chorus. The hiainhu then distributes the rest of the 
lieer among the suppliant and his friends — he is supposed to 
give an immediate answer to the prayer. 

A man returning from a journey, before he enters his house or 
the house of a neighbour, will go with his wife and kneeling 
and clapping hands in front of the hr.iiiu/’s house, will return 
thanks tbr his safe arrival. 

A man wishing for the death of an enemy will go to the 
temjile with an ottering befori‘ taking any steps to carry out his 
wislies. 

The mohi'iu is generally a i»retty wide-awake sort of a 
person, and is quick to take advantage of any power he may 
obtain over a suppliant. 

In the native mind this unseen power appears to be divided 
into numerous siyirits each with special attributes, and whose 
numbers are not knoun. There is the spirit wliicli presides 
over crops and rains, the spirit whicii protects against witclies, 
the spirit of hunting, the spirit of health, the spirit of child- 
bearing and numerous others. A man may perhaps have only 
two temples erected, and on a calamity befalling him he will go 
to his mnmhi/ and seek advice in Ids trouble ; he will most 
likely he told that he has forgotten one of the spirits. 

The worship is inextricably mixed up with sorcery, sensuality 
and crime. 

Via. — -The oracle. The din ])lays the most important part in 
native life of any belief existing in < 'cntral Africa ; it is in close 
alliance with .spirit woiship, and is worked by the mambii, or 
high priest only. 

The 2 il'i is a small cup round the edge of which are fixed a 
nundier of lunqss of beeswax at intervals ; in the cup is placed a 
small born, the base of which is covered with beeswax coming 
to an oval point, and inside the horn is placed some supposed 
powerful medicine ; the cup is held in the left hand and the right 
grasps a small rattle ; the cup and rattle are then shaken slowlv 
and rhythmically with a circular motion, the result being that the 
horn in the cup wobbles about, now striking this side and now 
that side of the cup, the rnamhii profe.ssing to foretell the future 
by the numher of times it strikes certain spots of beeswax on 
the .side of the cup. 

The ula i.s used principally to discover whether a certain 
event has been the act of a -spirit or the act of the mfiti or 
witclies. 
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When a man is taken ill, however slightly, his friends will go 
to the iivihibu and request him Kuomhesa iila (to consult the 
oracle), and tell them the cause of their friend’s illness, its 
remedr, and whether he will recover ; the via is then consulted 
and the answer given. If the answer is that some one has 
bewitched the patient and it is such and such a man, the man 
named is instantly accused and is made to drink imrasi, ordeal 
poison: if he dies the sick person is supposed to recover, if not 
the via is said to have lied, and another ula is consulted. In 
case of the answer being the “ spirits have afflicted him, he has 
offended some spirit,” an offering of beer is generally placed in 
all the temples and sometimes a new temple is built when the 
spirits are supposed to be propitiated. 

In all cases of perplexity or a wish to know the future, the 
via is consulted. A man going fishing or hunting will consult 
the ula as to his prospects of success ; or going on a journey he 
will inquire as to his safe return, and his actions are irrevocably 
guided by the answer received. 

I may mention my own experience of the ula. 

I was at a village on the Eevubwe awaiting the return of 
messengers whom I had sent to a distant chief and about whom 
I was becoming anxious, so more in the hope of catching a high 
priest “ tripping ” than anything else I consulted the ula as to 
when niy men would return ; the answer was “send two men 
to-morrow to Chuwali ” (a village about fifty miles distant and 
quite away from the route which my men would have to 
take), “ and they will return with your messengers in four 
days.” 

I sent tlie two men as directed, and in four days they 
returned with my me.ssengers, who had arrived at Chuwali on 
the day that they had arrived there. I asked my messengers 
why they had gone to Chuwali, as it was quite out of their way ; 
their reply wa.s that they hml heard that there was “ war ” on 
the direct road and they had avoided it accordingly ; so I did 
not catch the high priest “tripping,” and without further 
<-omment I present the episode to the Society' for Psychical 
Ilesearch. 

Witchcraft — “Mfili'’ — Witchcraft, as in all parts of Africa, 
is much believed in, ami all sorts of charms and medicines are 
used to ward off the m fiti, which in the native’.s iniagination dog 
his existence. 

The mfiti is believed to be an eater of human flesh, and all 
<leaths are attributed to the desire of the mfiti to devour the 
boilies of the dead. In the ca.se of a number of deatlrs in a 
village a council is called, and the existence of mfiti is declared. 
Micaii, or ordeal poison, is produc. .1 and dnnik by all the 
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inhabitants ; should no death result from this, the via is tlien 
consulted as to the location of the rajiti, and another village is 
probably indicated, and again mvx'si is produced and drunk by 
the village so denounced and so on until the infiti is at last 
supposed to 1)6 discovered. 

On a death occurring, the body is carefully guarded against 
■uifiti ; the body is allowed tr. lie unburied in the house attended 
by watchers until it is much decomposed and in a state unfit 
for even the nijiti to consume; it is th-en buried. dYhile a 
body is lying unburied, people will not walk out at night except 
in hands, as the mfiti is supposed to be abroad. 

Every house has its mfiti medicine, generally o^■er the door 
of the house to ward off evil, and in case of a death occurring 
in the house, the medicine is supposed to ha\'e lost its power, 
and a new supply is obtained. 

“ Mu'Ciii ” — Onkcd Pvism. — Mirasi is obtained from a tall grey- 
barked tree with dark round leaves which is to be found high 
up in the mountain gorges, frequently at the side of a stream; 
from the bark of this tree the hiunsi is piroductd as follows. 
The accused person or persons and their accusers and their 
friends proceed in search of the bark, and when a sufficient 
<iuantity has been collected it is pounded in a native ntoado or 
mortar, the pounded bark is put into a small cup and water is 
added; a small stone heated to ledness is then dropped in and 
the poison is then drunk, tlie accuseil man, before drinking, 
saying, “ I am innocent of that of whieli I am accused. If I 
lie, may this miatsi kill me.’' If the swallowing of the proison 
is succeeded by vomiting, this will generally occur within four 
hours and the man is safe and thmfiire inaoxaf. In fatal cases 
death generally ensues within twelve hours, lait in some cases 
not until eighteen or even twenty-four hours. 

In order to account for the fact that while one man may die 
•of the proison, another mav escap)e, it has Ijcni said that the 
<puantity given is varied by tlie witch doctm', or that he in 
certain cases ordy adds some other ingredient which has fatal 
effect, but to any one who has seen mira^i administered, such 
an expdanation will not hohl good, and the only conclusioir to 
which I can come orr the subject is embodied in the old saying, 
■' AMiat’s one man’s meat is another man’s pioison.’’ 

Deaths from namm, I should think, average as low as ten to 
fifteerr pter cent. 

“ Muliro," or Death Ceremony. — On the death of a man, his 
relatives and friends collect outside his house and mourn for a 
pjeriod extending over four or five days, singing dirges all day 
and at night firing guns and beating drums, all the time keeping 
a careful guard over the boily. The near relations mourn apjart, 
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Vi'alking uii aiul down, wailing and beating tlieir breasts ainf 
throwing ashes and dust on their lieads. 

On the day of burial, the buiial jiarty collects, and all the 
dead man’s effects are burned; the body is then carried to tin- 
grave amid more firing of guns and wailing. (In the return of 
the funeral party from the grave, the deeea.sed’s house is pulled 
down, his pots luviken and pieces of cloth hung on stii-ks over 
the ruins ; Imt this frequently does not occur till some time 
after the huiial. 

About a month after the funeral, a beer <lriuking takes place, 
and all the friends of the deceased shave tlreir heads and the 
[iroceedings are at an end. 

During the mourning, large quantities of food are snpjdied to 
the mourners, but no beer is drunk. 

Human soci'ifio:x . — In Aziinhalaud the custom of sacrificing 
human victims on the graves of the dead still exi.sts. 

When a chief or any one of importance dies, presents of 
slaves are sent in l.iy all tlie neighbouring chiefs as an offering 
to the spirit of tlie departed. The women slaves must l)e young 
and comely and the men must he vouthful or middle-aged. On 
tlie eve of the ceremony the victims are all gathered together- 
and carefully washed and their heads oiled and painted red ; 
they are then dressed in all the most gorgeous clothing available, 
prints, blankets, beads, brass wire, red clotli, etc. 

On the morning of the burial the victims are led out and 
feasted, fowls, goats and other food being prepared for them : 
they are then marched olf tn the grave marching with an escort 
in front of the boily of the dead chief ; on arriving at the grave 
they are led forward to the brink, and after a blow on the head 
vith an a.xe their throats are cut and they are thrown in. 

When all the victims are despatched, the body of the deceased 
chief is laid on the tup and the grave is filled in. Should the 
victims he too numerous to allow of their being placed in the 
grave, they are killed on the top of the grave and their hodie< 
Dft e.xposed. 

Kilt ire lau :. — Xative law is in many respects wi.se and just ; 
based upioii the opinion.s and desire.s of the iieuple^ it is un- 
doubtedly popular, and though of course much entangled with 
‘•uperstitiou, it is wonderful how in .some points it C(n'nes up to 
the standard of European justice. The accused is allowed to 
plead for Idmself, and witnesses are culled to establish and 
prove a point. 

False evidence is punished by death or a heavy fine. Thougli 
the chief is the superior power, yet his headmen and people 
really form a sort of jury, and the chief, however po-\verful. 
dare not act against their verdict. A man accused of murder 
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Las the choice of several courses should the case go against 
iiini. If he knows he is guilty he will either give himself as a 
slave to the heirs of the dead man, or, if he has any human 
jii'operty sncdi as a wife or a child, he can give one of them 
instead. If he is innocent, he will appeal to mwasi (ordeal 
poison), which will never be refused him, and in case of 
Ids surviving the ordeal, he can claim compensation of three 
goats from his accusers. A guilty man will not drink mirasi 
because the native idea of the power of nna/si to distinguish 
between the guilty and the innocent is so deep-rooted that, to a 
i;uilty man, it would ho like choosing certain death. 

Theft by night is punishable by death. Theft lyv day i.-i 
punishable by a fine. Adultery is punishable by death, unless 
the accused has property sufficient to satisfy the law, but he 
can claim the ordeal mav.-ii, or the ordeal by hot water, in 
which case he plunges his hands and arms into a pot of boiling 
water slowly three times up to the elbows ; should the arms 
blister and peel he is guilty ; should those symptoms not 
appear he is innocent, and compensation is paid him. 

Petty misdemeanour and even impertinence are also brought 
to trial, ami punishments for such breaches of the law indicted. 
While the question of guilty or not guilty is decided by the 
native jury, the final decision as to the punishment lies with 
the cbief, who has the right to mitigate the pnui'himuit in any 
case at his own discretion ; and a man confessing his guilt, and 
throwing himself on the mercy of his chief, Kvpata ',/njrndo (to 
catch liold of his legs), is rarely denied mercy. 

A wise and merciful chief will have a thousand men ready to 
defend him in an emergency, while a brutal and cruel chief will 
liave 110 one to rely on in time of trouble. 1 give a case of a 
chiefs justice. I happened to be at the vilhige of Kasiiga, one 
of tlie liiggest Aziiiiba chiefs, when some men came in, and 
falling before him said, " We are your children, you are our 
father, and we come to appeal against your hnuher at the 
Dweuilo lliver, whose slaves we are.’’ Their story was that this 
iu’other of Kasuga, one of Kasuga’s headmen, had that day sold 
.-rmic people to another chief for salt: among those sold was a 
< hild of one of the complainants. The man was a slave, hut he 
had married a free woman, and therefore his child was by law 
free. In spite of this, however, his child had been taken and 
sold. Kasuga instantly sent a messenger e dliiio in his brother, 
of whom he promptly asked why he had done this thing. The 
leply was, “ Oh, my brother, what does it matter, the com- 
]'lainant is a slave; you are surely not going to take a slave’s 
pait against me who am so powerful.” Kaluga looked at his 
iu’other and said, '• riilcss the child you have oild is delivered 
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to me to-niorrow, roii le:’.,ve my laud and I jiliieo anotbei 
headman there in your stead ; also you shall give your own 
child as a slave to the man whom you have wronged." The 
brother went away, and next morning brought back the stolen 
child and his own child as ordered. Kasiiga took the stolen 
child, and returned it to its father ; then he said, " Oh, my 
brother, you are wise ; take away your own child. I let you off 
the punishment, but don’t do it again ; how can I be strong in 
war, if my people are treated unjustly V' 

Poisons, Dicdifines, and native surjcnj . — Among the numerous 
trees and shrubs which grow in t!ie country, many valuable 
drugs may undoubtedly lie obtained, ilany are known to the 
natives, and are used by them in cases of sickness. This know- 
ledge is, however, guarded most jealously; but by feigning 
sickness, and in some cases being realty ill, I have collected a 
few of the mo.st important. One of these is, so far as I can 
discover, a powerful amesthetic, and I have on more than one 
occasion used it with great benefit. The drug is a root which 
is boiled in water, and the decoction is then applied to the part 
affected ; the application continues till pain ceases. 

In a case of toothache which had given me several sleepless 
nights, I found this drug most elticacious, the pain, after several 
applications, ceasing, and in a few hours a small (piautity ot 
pus issued from the tooth. Tlie .sensation produced is much 
the same as that produced by cocaine, but rather more powerful, 
and the fingers when immer.sed in the liipiid become ipiite numb. 

Another much-used drug is that for procuring abortion, and 1 
have collected a small quantity ot it. Tiie action is quite 
harmless, and it generally takes effect in course of two op tliree 
days; tlie etfoct is said to he lasting, inasmuch as a woman, 
having taken this drug and at some future period desiring to 
become a niother, will go to the medicine man and obtain 
another drug wdiich will counteract the effect of the one taken 
perhaps years hefore. I was unsuccessfvd in iny attempts to 
obtain a specimen of this antidote. 

There are several efficient blisters known and sometimes used, 
hut the native is much averse to making u.se of a remedy whicli 
will give him pain, however beneficial its effects may be. 

Cupping is much resorted to. The instrument used is gener- 
ally a small horn open at the tip as well as at the base, the tip 
being surrounded with beeswax. The part to be cupped is first 
lanced with a small knife, and the base of the horn placed over 
the part affected ; the operator then places his mouth to the 
open tip of the horn and sucks out the air, closing the hole 
at the tip by forcing the beeswax over it with bis longue ; a 
considerable quantity of bloo 1 can thus be drawn off. 
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There are many poisons in use among the uative.s, the most 
powerful being obtained from the gall of the crocodile, and also 
from the gall of the hartebeeste. Death generally takes place 
within half-an-hour after drinking either of these poisons. 

A chief, who had designs on my life, sent me a present of a 
pot of native beer, but luckily I wa.s warned when afiout to 
drink it. 1 administered a portion of it to a fowl and deatlr 
occurred in fiiteen minutes. The poison used was from the 
gall of a crocodile. Tliere are two kinds of pioi.son used for the 
tips of arrows, the one and only kind known among the Yao< 
being used for killing game ; the part touched by the arrow 
being cut out, and the rest used for food. 

Hut in Azimha and Chipitaland a much more deadly poison 
is used, namely, the “ war poison.” The action of this poison m 
most powerful, and there is no known reined}’ for it ; the slightest 
scratch by an arrow tipped with this poison means certain death. 

This poison is known only to the chiefs, and the secret i> 
most jealously guarded ; the poison is collected by them only 
and served out to their men, who pound it, and cover the poiiit> 
of the arrows with it. 

I was fortunate enougli to see a man who had been wounded 
by one of those arrows, and I watched the symptoms till his death. 

The doomed man had been wounded sliglitly on the lip, tin- 
arrow having just grazed him and raised tlie skin. In about 
fifteen minutes after being struck he Viegan to tremble, and at 
last fell to the ground, his limbs twitehing violently ; in aboiu 
.six hours his arms and neck began to swell, and assumed a dark 
and putfy appearance ; shortly afterward.s sores began to break 
out and his whole l.iody assumed a swollen and unwhole- 
some appearance, the .sores increasing in size and exuding an 
unhealthy matter. 

Ill a!)Out twelve hours after severe struggling and violent 
paroxysms, death ensued. Strange to say. tlie wound on the 
lip where the arrow struck had a (piite liealthy appearanee, and 
did not swell or pre.sent any ahimrinal eondiiion. The tem- 
perature during the whole time was high, 103' to 105^, and the 
pulse fast and feeble ; towards the end tlie pulse was not 
noticeable at the wrist, and the temperature fell cou.siderahly 
below normal. A few hours after deatli the body was so 
decomposed that it was impossible to touch it, the skin peeling- 
off wherever a finger was laid. 

I have obtained two of those arrows, their points covered 
with the poison. 

To attempt to describe the manuer.s, habits, and etiquette c.f 
the people would be a labour which I am not at present able to 
undertake, and would occupy a much greater space than would 
probably he at my disposal. y 2 
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TOAItlPI. 

r>y the l!ev. Dr. J.v.MEd Cfi.rLMEns. 

The Toari[)i or Motimiotu tribe, sitiiateil in the Gulf of Papua 
iti Freshwater Bay, is perhaps the most interesting of all our 
Xew Guinea coast tribes. Until lately they were tlie terror of 
all the other tribes from this to Iverepunu or Kerpara, and 
verily believed that they had a right to take what tliev desired 
from every plantation they found. Had the people of a village 
only the courage to remain at home when tlie Toaripians were 
journeying, and when they came to their village receive tliem 
and treat them to food and cocoanuts all was well, and they 
were left unmolested, but on their aniving at a village and 
finding all the inhabitants gone, they killed every pig they 
found and robbed all the plantations, and wound up by turning 
the houses into w.e.s. Some years ago they took charge of 
Kerepunu over a i.|uarrel about the selling of sago. Cn their 
way down the coast and near to Pound Head some na ives 
ashore insulted them; they anchored the canoes, tracked the 
bushmen, and on nearing the villages were met by an armed 
])arty who stood to defend their homes, but being of no use before 
the maraudt-rs. they fell back and made for the hills. Tlie chief 
of the inland tribe, who with his people came out hurriedly to 
defend their homes, was the first to fall mortally wounded, and 
after his people decamped the Motumotuans clubbed to death 
all Mounded ones they saw, including the chief. 

Iir one atteriioon they killed thirty-six men, women, and 
children at Kabadi, and at Partanu, inland of Hall Sound, a few 
years ago they made a irearly clean SM’eep of the villaae. 

Once I Mas going to I’ort Moresby overland and had as 
carriers eight men, hut orr it becoming knoMm we M’ere going bv 
land, a large party of nearly two hundred formed to accompany 
us as far as Maiva, and then to Mekeo and trade. It Mas 
merely a small army travelling, and M'herever m'c M'ere seeir 
approaching, fear took jm.ssessioii of all liearts untd they saM' 
white clothes in the crowd. Between lokea and Oiapu the 
.sun M'as very hot and the sand very heavy, and m'c had several 
rests and smokes. At one of these re.sts, about midday, sitting 
he.side me M'ere a number of men from fifty to sixty years ohl, 
and they M'ere comparing the present M'itli the past. Thinking I 
Mas asleep they roused me and said something to the following, 
ViZ., “ How different this journey is to all otliers, as formerly M'e 
.sim])ly robbed every coeoanut giove and yam jdautation as M-e 
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came along, and what we did not use we destroyed, but on this 
journey we have not even taken cocoanuts sufficient to assuage 
our thirst.” They went to Mekeo and returned home, and I 
believe had not a single difficulty in the whole journey, and did 
not commit any robbery. Such is the eftect of mission work 
amongst them, although tliey are by no means Chri.stians. 

This particular part of the tribe includes all the !Motu- 
niotu villages, Moveave, Le.se and lukea, and Kart of Karama, 
and it is of them I now write. 

I shall keep as near as possible to the printed paper sent me 
by the Secretary of the Anthropological Institute. 

They are not hunters, only wlien they go east to Lese and 
lokea they have a run after wallaliy, and here sometimes, not 
often, they enjoy a day in the bush after wild pigs. They are 
not a pa.storal people but are great agriculturists, and li\e 
chiefly on fish and vegetables. 

They have no boats, Imt u.se canoes, dug out of trees felled up 
the river and floated down. Tlie canoe making is all done close 
by the village on the river bank. They use paddles made out 
of one piece of wood* and paddle the canoe .sitting as a rule. 
The large canoe used for fighting, and called hy tliem Lakia, was 
paddled by all standimg. The canoes were lashed about G feet 
apart and the bridge in tlie centre was a jdatfurm on which 
the fighting men stood with a large supply of hows and arrows 
fastened to the railing. 

Ill hunting pigs they use spears, nets (I'late l.T'!, Xo. 2), and 
how and arrows. 

The dog is of great use in hunting wild pig, but more 
especially to kill when friends arrive, and the eye teeth are of 
very great value. 

The bow and arrow are chiefly used in fighting, sometimes in 
tishiiig and hunting the wild pig. The bows are not madi- 
here, they come from Xamau, the district round Bald Heaii 
and Cape Blackwood, 100 miles or so to the north-west. 

Ill fishing, nets’ are chiefly used, also bow and arrow, and 
occasionally a tortoise-shell fish-hook. In fishing with how 
and arrow, a piece of mangrove, with jiart of roots left, is 
secured and stuck in the sand roots uppermost, for fishermen 
to stand on just inside a breaker, and as the fish come in on 
the breakers they are shot at, and it is astonishing the number 
caught in this way. 


1 “ Ethiiogr»ijliic Album of the Pacific Islamls,"’ by EJge-Partinglon accl 
lleape, 2Dd series, Plate 202, Ko. 2. 

^ Ibid., 2nd series, Plate lo-J. !Xo. 1. 

2 Ihid.^ 2nd scries, Plate 109 Xo 1. 
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Tliey use no javeiiiis, but some of the arrows have \-ery loose 
heads so that they may be left in the bod)'. 

Xearly all their cooking is done in pots bought uith sago 

from the Motu tribe ; sometimes the sago is damped and en- 

\ eloped in long leaves, those of the Xipa palm, and cooked on 

the ashes, and often inside these roly poly sago sticks they put 

tish and shellfish. I have never seen fruit. The sago is cooked 
• • • . . . ' 

in many ways, as porridge with shellfish mixed with it, or leaves 

from a bush that grows in the plantations, or giated cocnanut; 

<)!’ sometimes as dumplings mixed with grateil cocoanut, or 

cake made by damping the sago, spreading out thin and placing 

it on a broken piece of iMotu pottery. The whole is very much 

tlie same as Scutch oatcake is prepared. 

A dish much leli-^hed ripe banana and sago boiled together, 
and when cookeil and punred into dishe.s, the milk from the 
grated coeoaiiut poured over it. They also cook taio, yams, 
and sweet potatoes and sag<i tiigether. Sometimes food is 
roasted ami turned with tongs.' 

The women are very careful to wa.-h their hands before 
attending to cooking, and no woman with menses or near con- 
iiiiement and for long after can cook food. 1 am not aware 

any piarticular observance by the women before cooking. 

The women cook the food and dish it, and place it before the 
u.en, when all males will first eat and then all females. 

Fire is produced liy ruhhing as in the islands of the Pacific." 
It is very seldom allowed to go out. Long, long tigo there was 
lUi fire, and food wa.s eaten raw until a man Iriarai hrought 
it out of the earth where lie was sitting. Everybody was 
I lightened and most ran away, hut some said, “Let us keep it 
now we have got it,’’ and they were only aide to do so by 
1 uhhing a stick witli another. 

Houses are built on po.sts fixed in the ground. From ground 
III floor of hou.se about 7 feet. House about 30 feet long and 
1 ti broad, high in Iroiit, tapering to end and rounded on top. 

Mothers and girks sleep together, father.s take hoys with them 
lo the craho {J.ubn or teniplej; very little hoys sleep iii house 
M itli mother, sometime.s n.U slee[) in house. All vouiig men after 
a certain feast have their heads shaved, enter the ernho and 
adopt the ii, a long stiij) of hark cloth (specitiien sent), and 
If main until their hair has grow long aiicl piggy. During all 
that time they are not supposed to look on a woman, and are 
only allowed to go out in the dark. 

Ihere is no furniture in their houses except cooking pots 

‘ ■■ -t Ilium,'’ 2iul sprier, Plate 104, No. 8. 

- [lid.. Cud serif?, i’ ate 171, >' j. (!. 
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^lishes, fishiug nets, ainl l>asket.s, with odds and eud.s tied up in 
them, and a wooden pillow or two. 

The viUage.s are laid out in streets, but in no order. Here 
uiid at Hoveave thev are in a circle. 

The only plants used for manufacture are bananas, jute, and 
several bushes, from which a .strong libre is obtained. All these 
libres are used in making twine for bags and imts. 

Taro, yam, sweet potato, sugar cane, sweet yam, bananas, 
sago, cocoanut, breadfruit, ro.seapple mango are all u.sed for 
f I )od. 

Savod, or mulberry, is grown to make si that men wear. 

The only implement used in agriculture is a long hard stick 
aliout 5 feet in length. 

Siligion aad Custonis. 

They have no real idols, are all mere fetishes or charms. 
A mfsc or L"l:a]:o,'c are worn to keep otf evil spirits. 

Tipo.ri '} — lloaring bull, only seen by men after manhood, 
-aud then pigs and much food have to he provided. \Yhen 
tlie day conies for the feast and the introduction, the roaring 
bull may be beard from two in the morning and on until 
-sunset. The tlay before, all females and young people have left 
the village lest they should hear it and die. I had difficulty in 
getting one. 

Oloi . — Is a mask' worn by some men whose duty it is to look 
after the taboo. They run and dance through a village carrying 
a short stick of hard wood, and frighten women and children. 
These masks are kept in the bush. They are made of native 
cloth stretched on a wicker frame.-" The cloth is whitened 
with lime and the face is painted various colours. It comes 
on to the shoulder whence haugs a long fringe of grass, the 
.-'.ime as petticoats are made of, to the waist, and from there 
to the kuees a kilt of the same. 

The Oioi is the most important, aud fea.sts are prepaiedtor it. 

They have nothing they worship that I am awaie of, and I 
know of nothing tliev make olferiiigs to, unless the sorcerer, 
who receives armshulls, pigs, pearl shell, aud food of various 
kinds. 

The people are very superstitious mi nearly everything, but 
are wonderfully free of fear, going about at night vitlvut lights 
or even clubs or any other weapon. 

For fuller answei-s to que.stions I would refer to notes taken 


’ “ Album,’’ 2nd series, Plate 201, Xo. 1. 

- Ibid., 2nd series, Plate ISO. 

Ibid., 1st senes, Plate 330, Xo. 1, and “ The Decorative Art of British 
Cniinea,” hr A. C. Haddon Cuuiunghaui. "Memoirs,’' x, 180, Plate. 
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by me seven years ago from an old man siime dead, and who I 
am told now was tlie only one who knew anything of the past_ 

They do not cast lots nor have they any poison ordeal. 
They are not caimilials and never were, detesting it with a 
great detestation, so much so that some lads I took with me 
lately to X.iuiaii, ;i cannibal district, Avould eat no food eoolted 
by others lest it should have hoen cooked in a pot in which 
human fle>h vas cooked. 

For funeral rites I would refer to the uote.s already spoken of. 
They believe in a future state. After death tlie spirit hoveis 
about for some time until certain feasts are over, when it departs 
to the west, w ith an abundance of food and areca nuts. The 
canoe containing tliese is taken to the river at mid-day and left 
until after sunset. At burial all things of value belonging to 
the dead are buried, but after an interval taken away, w heii u 
feast is prepared and a banana stnmjj is decorated with them, 
and friends gather round to eat and sympathise. 

At death the body is dre.ssed in all the finery and made to 
sit up until the evening, wlien it is put in the grave and covered 
over with a plank. 

Some things are placed by the grave, a mans bow witli stiiug 
cut and some broken arrows, and his net liag containing a hrokeii. 
spoon, a few areca nuts, betel peppers, and broken lime calaba.^'h. 
and an earthen dish, broken. The di.sh is one last used by him . 
Beside a woman’s grave may be .seen broken cooking dishes and 
pots. All carry hair of dead round tlieir iiecks in knitted hag,." 
Widows wear dress, Knihair The time of mourning is long- 
continued, and widows and widowers sleep many moiith.s by 
the grave. The first widow’s mourning — deep mourning— is trv 
besmear herself with the river mud and go naked. 


Arts and Mo ii vfactv.rcs. 

The New Guineans do not sjfin or weave. The dyes they 
use are Naiara and Quavi. 

The dark brown dye i.s procured by steeping the article in 
the mud for some time. The Quavi is scraped and a little- 
water added, when the article to be dveil is placed in it and 
left. 

The Naiara, leaves and seeds arc put in a pot with water and 
the article to be dyed, placed on a fire and boiled for several, 
hours. 

They have no knowledge of glass. They have as musical 

* “Album/’ 2nd series, Plate 103, No. G. 

® Ibid.y Plate 177, No. 2. 
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instruments the drum, Aopa^ used in dances, Meho"^ flute. 
Blown at side of mouth. Teto^ gOHg beaten at sea. 

They have no knowledge of pottery here, all they ruse they 
buy fro in the Motii tribe about I’oit Moresby. 

Only recently have they used tobacco. From ancient limes 
they have chewed the areca nut and betel pepper with lime. 

For smoking they use bamboo pipes, KlJm} They use no snuff 
and have no ceremonies in connection with tobacco smoking. 

They have no trade whatever in salt, wine or beer, or spit its. 

Their knowledge of medicines is very small. For nearly all 
sickness they use ginger, and certain leaves they burn and rul> 
the body with or steep in hot water and batlie the body. The 
sorcerer is supposed to be the great man to appeal to. 

Their surgical instruments are pieces of shell or flint, 
obtained from further cast, and small bow and arrows Sifo npo.'’ 

They know nothing about the metals, all iron implements 
having been introduced. They Iiave no knowledge of precious- 
stones, gold or silver. 

Fr'i'^Oiial Ora a me a is. 

They have no special marks of tattooing cicatrices. Some 
natives who have been to the Motu tribe get tattooed on breast, 
but it is not the rule. The tattooing is chiefly done on women, 
but they being darker than the Motuans, it is scarcely seen. 

The teeth are not knociced out but the eyebrows are shaven 
and the eyelids are painted black or red with the flnger, burnt 
cocoanut husk being u.sed. Muri and Futia. 

Ear ornaments are worn ly both sexes, but the finer ones by 
the men. 

W omen use chiefly Uukou and Bunke : and Forova worn 
by men. In infancy the ear.s and nose are pierced. Tlie 
ornaments are worn as pendants, ot'iers inserted in lobe. 

They have nose ornaments made from shell and coral, 
obtained at Port Moresl y. but they have no lip ornaments. 

The hair in lads about fifteen to eighteen is cut close except 
a small tuft in front ; in children the hair is cut in sections all 
over the head, ^larried women shave the head. Young women, 
or grown girls gloiy in a (piantity of hair. They do not dye the 
hair in any way. 

Fiifusi. — Lad.s up to eighteen or nineteen wear a sperraii 
of fibre and at tliat age enter the craho and adopt the Bi. 

^ “ Album/’ 2nd series, Plate 167, Xc, 2. 

" Ihul., Plate 197, No. 3. 

^ Ibid.^ Plate 197, No. 1. 

* Cf, Plate 318, No. 4, Isr series. 

• ‘‘Album/’ 2nd series, Plate 188, Ne. 3. 
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Girls and wumeii wear petticoats, Mate,^ made from }'oiiiig 
irond of sago palm. Unmari'ied women when dressed wear 
large petticoats, but when at work wear small ones the same 
as married women — often these small ones are only front 
ooverines having no hack. Sometimes thev use onlv a green 
leaf, often that is used with petticoat and signifies menses. 

They carry shields in fighting, Xaiiai- and on the arm from 
wrist to near elbow and armlet made of cane, Moka." The 
X'O'rt is hung on shoulder. 

They use bows and arrows and clubs bought in Mekeo and 
Poti,^ and sj>ears, Haora.^ 

They have a short stick, Huiaf' which in cpiarrels they throw 
at one another, chiefly carried and used by young men. It i.s 
\ ery seldom a young man is seen without one. 

The,y know nothing of carving here. They have no money, 
and give in exchange for arm shells, pearl shell, shell necklaces, 
etc., sago and canoes. 

I have not yet been able to get any correct information as to 
their knowledge of the stars and constellations. 

For their games I refer to my notes taken long ago and 
juihlished in Pioneering in Xew Guinea.” 

I Icnow of no ancient .stone implements. 

They have many ornaments used in dancing (see list of things 
.sent), and many feather headdies.ses I have not procured. 

I know of no property mark. They used wooden pillows, 
fvi'i. hut more frei^iieutly do without. 


Etliiioloijicfil Qi'i'itions. 

Ihey li\'e iu families but have no distinctive names ; exceid 
names given to children at birth, and which belong to their 
own lamilies. I’er^ons of the same name may marry and here 
even cousins may marry, hut not brotlier and sister. 

At certain times there are certain foods forbidden. Youths 
in can only eat hunaiias and sago, some kinds of fish, ami 
]i(uk. (Jertaiu loods load to obesity and no muscle-strength. 
A mail going to make a new plantation ciicuiiiscrihes his food 
as he does aGo if going on a long journey. Mourners can only 
eat Certain focuG. 

ISefore setting out on a liunting, fishing, or war expedition, 
must liave nothing to do with women, only eat certain fooils and 

“ Album," glut series, Plate 188, Jfo. 5. 

- Cf. ibid., 1st series, Plate 282, A'os. 1-2, Plate 283, Xo. 3 
^ Same t_\ pe as Plate 313, X'o. 10, Ist series. 

■* 2nd scries, Plate 18U, No. 1. 

■’ “ .\lbum, ’ Ist series. Plate 270, No. I. 

« Ibid., I’latc 103, No. 7- 
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sparingly. The old men sta}' at home and look after the credos, 
1 lilt must on no account go near their wives during the absence 

< if the others, and must not eat forbidden food, lest the expedi- 
tion should fail. In hunting, fishing, fighting, and long journey^, 
no particular words are used, hut appeals are constantly made 
to the spirits of fathers and mothers long since dead, to prospei 
and to keep them. Those left at home on these occasions must 
not let the fire go out, nor must they have any sexual inter- 
course, and those left in < ralo must touch nothing belonging to 

< ithers, nor eat forbidden food and not much of that allowed. 

A man who has killed another must not go near his wife, 
must not touch food with his fingers, but is fed by others 
and only with certain foods, and this continues until new 
moon. 

If any of the foregoing should be omitted, bad luck would 
surely follow. Generally any disaster is put down to the breach 
of one or other of the.se things, having been with wife or other 
woman or having eaten of forbidden food. 

When going hunting, fishing, or planting, or fighting, people 
who meet thetu get out of the way and say nothiiig, lest bad 
luck should attend the expedition. 

They have no [larticuhir ob.serv.mces at cutting down tree.? 
except when a very large tree is to be cut down for a large 
trading canoe, and then the owner of tlie tree will not go near 
his wife or any other woman for some time before and will only 
cat sago. 

Nothing is done at housebuilding, but when an cruJ>o is to be 
built, the chief men are sacred for some time. When finished a 
fighting expedition is planned and life is taken. On the letiirn 
of the expedition, if successful, all fire arrows into the peak of 
the I rolio with great shouting. 

The owner of land to be cleared for cultivation abstains from 
all sexual intercourse, eats sparingly, and talks little, liefore 
planting, a present of arm-shell, or p»eaii-shell, or pig, is brought 
to the sorcerer, who prays for the i>lantation. When harve.st 
oomes he gets the be.st and then the c,-ido, the remainder kept 
for family use. 

llefore eating any food from a new plantation they will have 
a feast of the food ready and brought from the ground, when 
-oi’cerer, craho, and all friends join, then the family can “ carrv 
on.” 

In time.s of severe, drought the sorcerer is appaealed to, who. 
if well piaid, will make rain ; he also can stopi it. He also causes 
lieavy seas so that canoes are not able to get out, but, if paid, 
will give calm by spieaking to the spiirit in hi.s bone calabash 
;ind S'puirting his saliva all about. To cause heavy seas he 
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seizes his fuot hy the hig toe, speaks to it, and then with a jeik 
stretclies it out. 

Land is held hy .“Oiis and daughters alike. See my notes. 

The taboo, or sufa, is iiupo.secl by all the cruhoi. A chief man, 
whose wife has died, asks for a ^afu, and at once it is granted ; 
or a chief dying and a anfu is proclaimed. It is only over the 
cocoanuts. It is made known by fastening on sticks at end of 
villages, leaves of the sago jaalm, also the same all over tlie 
cocoanut groves, and hy also fastening eocoannt leaves to cocoa- 
nut trees. Any one breaking a taboo is beaten, and if it should 
he a great taboo when the ecu' is about, the.se spirits (masked 
men) can even take life for bieaking the taboo. Sickness and 
death s(jmetiuies follo\v the hieacli of taboo. In the event of 
breaking tala.io and sickness fo lows, a present is brought to the 
cause of the taboo, the sin con essed and the sick one recovers. 

In iMay they luive tlieir harvest feasts and dances, when 
young and old join. One day then is set apart for children, 
when all who can toddle join, dressed in all the finery the 
parents can command. 

Between September and October men about to adopt the belt, 
Ifari, do so at a laige feast in wliieh all join. They have no 
period of general li(.ence as at Xamau. 

In tiuie^ of gieat siekne.ss tliey e.xpel tlie evil spirits of sick- 
ness from the \ illage with duini beating, eonch-sliell blowing, 
stick 1 eating, fire-stick throwing, and tcnific siiouting. "When 
moscpiitos are Lad, ceitaiu men dre-s up in leaves and feathers, 
and march tlir(jugh ^■illnge and round it, heating drums ami 
shouting to drive tlie mosquitos away. At no time have they 
any geiieial atonement or purification of tlie village. 

They have no formal extinction of fire. Fiie is only extin- 
guished oil a death taking place in the I'Ouse. 

Their only guardian spaiits are those <!' tather ami mother, 
and to tlicsc they a]iptal in distress or want hy land or .sea. 

Chiefs have not nece.ssavily sujieiiiatuial jiowers, hut a 
sorcerer is looked upon as a chief. A man lieie, Iliovnki, i.^- 
a cliicf because he has power over the .'-ea and gives calm or 
storm. Another, I’itiliaro, is gieat because his jjower is for 
jilantations, and is able to gi\e an abundance of all kinds of 
food, and can Lring rain or sunshine. Here they are not jiut 
to death if they fail. 

The sorcerer, I’itiharo, eats no big fish, only small ones, am! 
never pig. He sometimes fasts, and then he will not eat tan* 
or yam. 



Axthropometiucal Observations cm ■^onic Xatives of the 
Papuan Oulf. By the Itev. L)r. James L'halmeus. 

Some few yeais ago the Itev. James Chalmers, the well-known 
]iinneer missionary of British Xew (luinea, made some 
measuremenis on several tiihes of the Papuan Oulf. These 
passed thiough the liands of Dr. Oar.son, who reduced the 
measurements from tl.e original English sy.stem to the metric 
system. Later they were handed over t > Dr. A. C. Haddon 
who has determined the indices and forwarded them for publica- 
tion in their present form. 

The table.s are arranged in geograplucal order, proceeding 
from the west to the east. Samari and .s.iguane ate villagevs 
in Ipisia. This is tlie native name for the southern portion of the 
large island of Kiwai, which is situated at tlie mouth of the 
El}' river. llfaipua is a coast village on the Pajman Gulf 
(long. 145° 10' E.), Oi'okoh) another (long. 145^ go' E.), and 
Toaripi (or IMotiunotu) a tlnrd (long. 146° 10' E.). Tlie latter is a 
well-known village on the eastern side of the Gulf. Jokea(long. 
146° 16' E.) lies about 15 nrles S.S.E. from Toaripi. Chalmers 
says, “The natives are one with the Toaripians.’’ 

For the sake of convenient cotiiparison, the arithmetical means 
of the inea.suremeuts and indices taken at each locality' are 
placeil together at the end of the tables, and a sei iation ot thj 
cephalic indices is also given. 

The data are not sidliciently iuuiktous to jirstify anv 
general conclusions being drawn, but the following tentative 
result.s may be pointed out ; — 

The span is, with but a single exception, greater than the 
height, the mean ditferenee being 64 mm., or 111 inches, the 
maximum ditferenee being 144 mm., or nearly 5J inches. 

There is an unexpected prevalence of brachycephalv, especi- 
ally at Kiwai, where fourteen out of the nineteen measured 
have an index of 82 or over, the greatest index being 92. At 
Jlaipua the people are extremely dolichocephalio and at the 
same time of shoit statui-e (1636 mm., 5 feet 4V inches). The 
Orokolo and Toaripi people are evidently allied. 

The following is a possilde explanation of the facts : the 
short d<jhchocephahc Western Papuans extend all along the 
(■ l ist of the I’ap’ian (.!ulf. and, according to tlc' measurements. 
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occur in their puiity at Maipiia. They have been ci-osslaI at 
Orokolo and Toaripi with a Ivrachyccphalic people, and apparently 
the twi3 peoples have amalgamated fairly thoroughly, but this has 
not yet occurred at Kiwai. so that there is a preponderance of 
brachyeephals. 

Xo correction has been made to reduce tlie breadth lengtlt 
index of the heads of living men to tliar of the skulX. 
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SEEIATIOX OF CEPHALIC INDICES OF FIFTA-EIGHT 
NATIVES OF THE PAPUAN GULF. 
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QUINAEV SEEIATION OF CEPH.ILIC INDICES OF FIFTA'- 
EIGHT NATIVES OF THE PAPUAN GULF. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


Readers I'f d' rraal are inrited to communicate any nev: facts of 
especial interest icicich come under their notice. Short ahstracts of, or 
extracts from tetters, vsill he puhlishtd at the discretion of the Editor. 
Letters should he marked Miscelhinea'’ and addressed to The 
Secretary, 3, Hanover Square, TI'. 


Notes on the Chatham Islands. 

The following: communication has been received from Mr. J. W. 
M'illiams of 'VVaitangi West, CTiatham Islands, who has during 
the past year devoted himself to the iuve.stigation of the existing 
memorials of the iMoriori race. The search has been an arduous 
one, and if it has been less productive than had been hoped, the 
result.s have not been devoid of permanent intere.st. Mr. Williams 
deserves all praise for the energy and persevei-ance with which he 
has prosecuted hi.s enquiries under circumstances which were 
frequently of a rather discouraging nature. It will be seen from 
the following short summary of his work that the last of the 
Morioris will soon have disappeared from their ancient home, 
leaving hardly any traces of their occupation behind them. From 
fin ethnographical point of view the Chatham Islands may now be 
considered as a field which has been not only reaped but gleaned. 
Mr. Williams is of the opinion that most of the existing implements 
and weapons have already been removed from the islands, and that 
future explorers will come away almost empty-handed. Mr. C. H. 
Head, to whom the following notes were originally sent, has kindly 
authorised their publication in the “Journal.’’ 

“ Waitangi IFcs', 

“ Chatham Elands, 

“ 4 Feb., 1897. 

“ A few weeks ago I rode from Waitangi M’est on the northern 
shore of Chatham Island to the PaA at Haniikai', the south-eastern 
point, a distance of forty miles, in order to see Tapu, the oldest of 
the few true Morioris now living. The others are Wilioeta living 
at Maniikau, Ravpia at Matarakau, IIoi imana, his wife and son 
living at Manukaic, Hapriina, at Manukau Kirapu at Wairua. 
Hanukan pah is pleasantly situated on a slope facing the sea and 
about a hundred yards from the shore. The land is a Moriori 
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reserve, that is to sat', land set aiiart for tlie sole use of the ilorioris. 
and is of exceptional quality. To the .southward the beach i.s 
backed by high cliffs the facade of which consists of clusters of 
basaltic columns extending in a westerly direction for nearlj' a 
quarter of a mile. 

“ I found 'I'apii, and his wife living in a .small u-liase (hut) built 
of Piinga (tern tree) and thatched with Toi loi grass tied to the 
rafters with flax. Nicely woven flax mats covered the floor. 

•‘The welcome I received was cordial though gentle and 
courteous, contrasting strongly with the boisterous and demon- 
strative greetings of the Maoris. 

“ Though now somewhat bent with age. being over seventy, Tapi' 
is nevertheless a fine specimen of the true Moriori. In stature a 
few years ago he was 5 feet 9 inches. He possesses an intelligent 
face, with an expression of candour stamped upon every lineament. 
The forehead is high, the nose long and taintly acj^uiline ; the eyes 
large and wonderfully e-tpressive. He spoke in the Maori language, 
and in the course of his conversation with me, I could not fail to 
remark the tendency to soften the sound of ng in such words as 
iigat-u (wave) ngrnhore (weak) ngingio (shrivelled). The peculiar 
nasal sound represented by ng is strongly marked when uttered 
by a Maori, but araoug.-t other Pacific Islanders this sound is not 
used. As a matter of fact, if the sound of ng as used by the 
Maoris be exchanged for the simple sound of n and I, substituted 
for the r in Maori words, the main difference between the Maori 
language and that spoken by the Kanakas is at once removed. 

“Naturally my first questions to Tapn were to ascertain if the 
Morioris now living po.sstssed any reliable tradition as to their 
origin. Traditions they have in abundance, but they are of too 
romantic a cliariictc-r to serve any n.scful purpose. The general 
belief among them is that they came originally from Hawaiki to 
New Zealand and from thence to tlic Chatham Islands. That 
these i.slands have been inhabited for hundreds of years is at least 
highly probable, though it is difiic.ilt to say by wliom. As 
regards the daily occupation of the Morioris, most of their time 
seems to have been utilized in procuring food, making garments 
and sleejiing mats and shaping stone implements. In this Iasi - 
mentioned industry they sho.\ that they possessed considerable 
ingenuity. Fish hooks and fish spears or gaffs were also con- 
stantly requiiecl, and these articles were cleverly shaped cut of 
bone. Pendants and other ornaments termed lii.is for tastening 
the flax mats worn a.s g.irments were also manufactured of bone. 
The privilege of wearing such ornaments however was confined to 
chiefs. 

“■ The dwellings were the ordinary TPTnii'ejjiiae or ^\-shaped huti. 
constructed of fern tree and thatched with toi toi grass, often 
snflficiently large to accommodate twenty or thirty people. Some 
of them Were ornamented with rude carvings, but as all the 
whares in which the ilor.oris formerly dwelt, with the exception 
of a few, have been demolished by the Maoris or have succumbed 
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to the effeols of time, no specimens of their art are iio^v ohtainahie. 
^lost of the settlements were sitnateii close to the sea shore, one 
of the principal having- been at Operau, a sheltered bay in the 
Te Raid district. It was no doubt selected owing to its proximity 
to the Western Eeef from whence seals were and in fact still are 
obtainable, though not .so numerous now as formerly. From 
Operau, voyages were also made to Rangitutalii, three precipitous 
rooks, seventeen miles to the nortliwar.l of the Main Island, 
abounding in albatross. Every year the Maoris still go there to 
procure a suppU’ of these birds, wliich they send to Te Whiti at 
FariJial-a in New Zealand. All the Chatham Island IMaoris are 
followers of the so-called prophet. Operau is also notewortiiy ns 
being the recognized leaping place of the departed son’s on their 
way b.ick to Hawaiki. This belief was general among the Morioris. 
Cape Reinga. the north-western point of the Xorth Island of Xew 
Zealand, was a spot held sacred for a similar reason. The word 
Reingn literally means a leaping place. The superstition attaching 
to Operau was strengthened by tlie fact that a low range of hills 
from the interior of the island terminate.s in this bay' in a gradual 
slope towards the sea, and at the foot of the slope stands an 
ancient Ake-Ake tree. A root of this tree extends to the rocks 
below in which there is a blow-hole. The wash of the surf against 
the funnel-shaped opening in the rock causes the air thus com- 
pressed to escaj).' from a small opening in the top in a series of 
plaintive sighs, almost human in quality of sound. 

“The ilorioris bad a confused notion of good and evil spirits, 
and the aid of uumorons deit’es was always invoked prior to any 
undertaking of importance. The supposed dwelling place of a 
beneficent deity was indicated by a rude carving on the bark of a 
Kopi tree, and according to the nature of the enterprise in hand 
the abodes of the spirits protecting such ventures, w ere sought out 
and vener.ited. I Lad observed many of tliese carious mark.s on 
the Kopi trees in the hush at IFartaaia at the fouth.ern end of the 
Te Whaii'jo. lagoon, which covers one quarter of the entire island, 
and was somewhat puzzled as to their significance. 

Prior to the arrival of the Maoris my informant states canni- 
balism was unknown, and I am quite prepared to believe it, seeing 
that food was plentiful. They arc stated to have lived peaceablv 
along the cotsts, spending their time chiefly in proenring snpplie.-- 
i)f fish, fern root, Kopi nuts, muslirooni, Xikiiu pj.ilm, Aomaku (au 
edible fern tree) wild duck and Piikiko (a large swamp bird). 
Periodically they put off in rafts constructed of log and kelp, or 
sometimes in largo canoes, to the Western Reef for seals or t'> 
Rangifutahi for albatross. 

“ While waiting for a favourable wind in their harbour at 
Opei’au the time was occupied in the manufacture of stone imple- 
ments such as axes, adzes, chisels, blubber knives and smaller 
carving tools. With the large stone axes, tree-felling was no 
difificiilt matter. Specimens of these stone implements have been 
forwarded to the British Museum.” 
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Collection of Photographs and Lantern Slides. 

The pi-ngress of the collection lias not been ve'y rapid, hut a 
cert iin number of photos, negatives and slides have been received 
am] rea-istei-ed. The principal donor of both categories lias been 
Boi-Ie T. Somerville, R.X., who bas pi-e.seuted a most 
inte’esting series illustrating the Xevv Hebniles and the Solomon 
I-hn.ds, especially Xetv Georgia, on the inhabitants of which 
islaa I he coiiimnuicated a valuable paper to the Journal last year. 
Surueon Frederick W. Collingwood. R.X., has sent photos from 
the hllice Islands ; and H H. the Ranee of Sarawak has also 
presented photos of Dyaks of Borneo. 

A ceitain number of the older ph.otog'raphs formerly in the 
pos'ession of the Institute have been catalogued and mounted : but 
it is difficult to make continuous progiv.'S with this work without 
outside aid. 

Among the series thus treated may be mentioned one illustrating 
the Swazis and Swaziland, and the collection of beautiful photos 
of the Indians of Guiana made by Mr. Kverird Im Thurn. 

Tile Institute has also purchased a few slides, among.st which a 
.set of eidit, illustrating the making of an adze, from photos taken 
by i^^r. .M. V. Portman, in the Andaman Islands, are especially 
rvorthy of notice. Further firesentations, especially of slides, will 
always be gladly received. 

Hots on the Languages of North-West Australia. By 
SioxcT H. Rat. with Aboriginal Vocabularies collected by 
E. BtruAir Riotiv. 

I Jntroductorij. hij Sidney H. Ray. 

For the purpo.'e.s of comparative philology the languages of the 
native tribes ot Xnrth-IVe.stcni Australia should prove to be ot 
considerable intere.-.t. In that direction the island continent 
most closely approaches the Malayan region, Cape Londonderry, 
the ncarot jioiut, being only about 3o0 miles di.stant from the 
i'-huid of Timor, or less than half the distance which separate.s 
Xorth-Eastern Au.stralia from the ilelancsiati i.sland of Xew 
Caledonia, or the s jutli-eastern parts of the island from Poly- 
nesian Xew Zealand. 

Almost the whole of onr scanty knowledg’e of the tribes and 
languages of the nortli-west relates to those of the region around 
Port L ssmgton and Port Darwin, whore settlements were made 
as early as 1831 and 1809. Between the latter place (12’ 27' S. 
hit., 13u oU' E. long.) and the mouth of the Ue Grey River (20° S. 
lat., 119° E. long.) no information w-as available nntil the collection 
of the Walki, Mnnmnlla, and Xowilnowilanna vocabularies of 
tlie present notice. These were collected by Mr. Ernest Betham 
Rigby at Wyndham, East Kimberley, during the years 1890-93.* 

* They were sent to Professor A. C. Haddon, who has kindly permitted me 
to make tiiem the subject cf this notice. 
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4[r. Rigby gives, tlic following notes as to the locale and 
relations of the tribes : " The Walki, Chnalinma, or Cowrana 
tribe have their habitat on the Kimberley gold-fields, being 
bounded by the deset t on the south, the Margaiet River on the 
west, the Tamandil tribe (near the boundary of Western Aus- 
tialia) on the east, and the Ord River (where it crosses the 
AVyndham road) on the north, there touching the Muiimulla or 
Curramulla tribe. The latter extends to the Denham River or a 
little north of it, its western boundary being the mountain range, 
and its eastern the Ord River. The No wilnowilanna is a small 
tribe, with the same east and west boundaries, but squeezed in 
lietween the ilunniulla and the AVarrangarra or Coast tribe. It 
will. I think, soon cease to exist. Ti.e vocabularies of t!iO three 
tribes t^ius represent tbe languages s; oken over a region e.xtcnd- 
ing 2o't miles iiortli and south, and varying in v idth from ‘200 to 
-lo miles. The Yamandil tribe, from u hich I have only a few 
words, lies to the eastward of the other three, and ate more 
numerous than any, with the doubtful except'on of the AA'alki. 
The iMunmulla seem to have been affected by a mixture of nurds 
liuin the ea.ste'ii tribe, the Yamandil and Nowilnou ilunna by 
the Coast dialect, but this is only conjecture, as at .solutelv nething 
i.s known of the Coast dialect. The Coast tribe is called AVarraii- 
gaiT.i by the Now ilnow illana, hut this may be only a form of their 
word meaning ‘ many ' (.ivan-atajarri. five or more). They profess 
themselves unable to understand these Warrangarra." 

Taking tiie w hole r.oith- western region of -Vustralia, from the 
De Grey River, on the west coast, to the Roper River, on tlio 
wc-xt shore ot the Gulf of Carpentaria, our knowledge of the 
languages may now be lepreseuted by the following table showing 
trilies, loe.ilities, and authorities: — 

Tribe. j Loi-alily. ! .Vutliority. 


1. Xgurla.. .. Mouth of the De Grey 
Elver. 

.. Roebuck Bay 


:J. AValki .. 

1. Mimmulla 

/>. Xowilaowilanna 
Yamandil 
7. Larrakia 


6. Woolna 


Between Margaret River 
and Ord Ki^er. 
Between Marg?ret River 
and Denham Kiver. 
North of MunmuUa 
Ka.'-t of Ord River 
Port Darwin, irom mouth 
of Adelaide River to 
Port Patterson. 

East side of Lower Ade- 
laide River. 


C If trper in Curr's ‘'Au^- 
tial'.an Race/' i, pp. 292-3. 

P. Bassctt-Snutii, Joiirn. 
Anthrop. Inst , ’ sxiii, 
p. 331. 

Rigby MS. 

Rigby MS. 

Risbv MS. 

Rigby MS. 

P. Eoelsclie in Curr’s Aus- 
tralian Race,” i, pp. 258, 
259. Rigby MS. 

Vocabulary, Adelaide, 1SG9 
(reprinted in Ciirr) ; A. J. 
Todd in Curr's “ Austra- 
lian Race,” i, p. 262. 
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Tribe, 

Locality. 

Authority. 

0. WooIwoDga 

Adelaide River . . 

P. Bassett-Smith. “Journ. 
Antbrop. Inst.,” xxiii, p. 
331. 

10. Oitbi or Rijna' 
lumbo. 

South coast of Van Die- 
men Gull. 

G. W. Earle, “ Vative Race" 
of the Indian Archipelago. 
Aopendix. 

11. lyi (?) . . 

Rophani Ray, west of 
Coburg Peninsula. 

Cr. iV. Earle, ■" Vative Racc-k 
of the Indian Archipelago,” 
Appendix. 

Limbakaraja or 
Yarlo. 

Port Ef sington . . 

C^. IV. Earle, ” Xative Racch- 
of the Indian Archipelago.' 
Appendix ; C. Pasco iii 
Curr, i, p, 2GD. 

13. Unalb., 

Raffles Bay 

P. Foelsche in Curr, i, p]i- 
271, .275 ; T. B. Wilson. 

'■ Voyage round the 

World.” 

11 

West Alligiitor River 

P. Bassett-Smith, ‘’Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst.,” xxiii, ;>. 
331. 

13. Yaako’ or Tcr- 
rutorg. 

Croker Isl.md .and Rallies 
Bar. 

G.W. Earle, “Xatire Races,” 
.Ijipendix. 

G.W. Earle, “ Yative Races,” 
Appendix. 

1C'. Jaluiuru (?) ,, 

Mountnorris Bav. . 

* 

17 

Caledon B.iy. north-west 
shore of Gulf of Car- 
pentaria. 

Flinders, “ Voyage to Terr.> 
-A-ustralis,” li, p. 213 
(reprinted iu Curr, i, 
276). 

IS 

Roper Rirer. -west shore 
of Gulf of Carpentaria 

Capt. Lowre in Curr, i, ]i. 
277. 


‘ Till.' words oiffji, nji, ijarlo, yanko, mean “no.” This method of naming a 
tribe is eummon in Australia. 


The languages of tlie.se tribes arc known through very meagre 
vocabularies, the longe.st being that of the Woolna, eontainetl in 
an anonyinoas pamphlet printed at Adelaide in lb'69, and the 
AYalki and ilnnmulla of the present notice. 

With regard to the gr.tmmatical structure of the language- 
nothir.g IS known. Latham in the ‘‘Remarks on the Yoca’u- 
laries of the Voyage of the ‘ Rattlesnake ’ ” refers to a JfS. Erram- 
matical sketch of tlie Port E-sington language by Rev. Fatbee 
Anjello, and makes some extracts. One of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries at Port Darwin is also sahl to have compiled a 
grammar of that dialect. So far as I am aware, these books have 
not been printed.’ 

The pronouns of the LImbakaraja (Port E.ssington), taken from 
Anjello’s MS., are thus given by Latham’ ; — • 

‘ There is also a small school book (“ Reading Book for Far Aortb 
XatiTes’ ) by J. Flierl, 

* “Remarks on the Vocabularies of the Voyage of the * Rattlesnake : 
Appendix to MacG-illiTray’s “ Voyage of the ‘ Rattlesnake ’ ” (1832). The-i- 
remarks were reprinted in “ Opuscula,” hy Robert Gordon Latham, p. 229. 
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Sing. Xgapi, I. | Plar. 2''gari, We. 

Ifoie, Xhou. Arguri, We two. 

Gianat, He, slie, it. Soie, Ye. 

I Sgahno, Tliey (also = many) . 

In tlie first and second persons the pronouns in the other 
dialects appear as follows : — 


1 I. 

You. 

^gurla 

.. nguangiina^ ngi .. 


yinchi. 

Walki 

, . 1 ng'nn . . . . . , 


/Hindu. 

llunmuUa . . 

. . ' ngna^ ng'anolci 


itingan, lurnimhi. 

.M o’wilnowilanna 

a . ' ngna . , 


Tiingan. 

Larrakia 

anitnga 


aejiina. 

Woolua 

tanvtiga^ ungoingi .. 


nitaua, nd'i-ngl. 

Ynalla 

, . 1 ngadhi . . 


noiji. 


Mr. Eigby has the following note on the Walki, Munmulla, and 
Tamandil: — “The affixes -ira and -Imra are geacrally used in the 
three tribes. They are compounded into iraniliri, which is best 
translated by the broken English *• Come up.” Tni is a substan- 
tival affix, and is probably akin to the Larrakia -n/a. used to adapt 
foreign word.s, as " pussy-ura,” “ luatch-ura," etc. JJarn is a verbal 
affix signifying “ to do or cause.’’ 

The numerals in these languages do not go beyond two : — 



1. 

1 •> 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 2 

Ygurla 

purdinal, 

purda. 

! 

kutera. 

Wooliia 

> ' tiiiniiita, 

I thidle. 

toloTa. 

Walk! . . 

cherowi . . ' 

kn’it.-a. 

Bijnaluinbo .. 

, ' ■R'ar.it . . ' 

ngargark. 

!Mumnulla, 

cherowi . . 

, , 

Limbakaraj.i , . 

, ' erat 

ng.irgark. 

^ owilnowilanna 

chcrowi, ' 

1 • • 

Uiialla 

, vardat . , 

iiarakark. 


cheiMgun. 

i 

Xerrutong 

, 1 roka 

\ orvalk. 

Larrakia 

kulaguk . . 

' kalitilik. 

1 


{ 

i 



The following short vocabulary illu>trates the differences of 
the dialects : — 
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In the vocabularies the vowels are pronounced as in German, 
the consonants as in English : it as wt in “ onion,” ch as in 
“church ” (written tch by Mr. Rigby), ow as in “hovV,” au as in 
“ fanlt,” d as « in “ was ” ; ^ is not nasal. 

IT. Yocahidanj of Three East Kimherley Dialects, bij E. B. Eiccv. 


UnglUh. 1 

Wallci. 

J^unmulla. 

Xo ic ilnoic ila n a n . 

Afraid 

cliiibllbura . . 

ehiibim. 


All right 

oraua . . . . . . j 

orati wiira .. 

oraha, nachi {ht. 
good). 

Alligator 

kiwadi 

chruviji 

ebnwaji. 

Along « . 

vakingiim - liiringiim 

yakingti mhi-iran, 
n ir.ji iran. 

Angry 

wlum . . , . 

warnwin 

(bittet-). 


Another 

pingari, cujarra-pan* 
gari. 

pangari, ngalgolin .. 

pangari. 

Arm.. 

anguga 

angota, angugu 

aniinga. 

ilaek . . 

terlum 

(Crlam 

terlum. 

iiad.. ** 

jigiLlm 

jigtlKmbi-ira,yalgurin 


Bandicoot . . 

kuiuvijil 

putapuka. 

Beard 

towarum 

towariitn, cajillam 

(jaw). 

towarum. 

Bee . . 

wanigi 

wafiiigor, kcria 

wauagi. 

Before 

koboa.. 

kaba-irau • blrabinda, 
wallonij^m {first 
tnne). 

Belly 

cham . • . . . . 

cham , . 

cham. 

Belong 

Tunangomeri. . 

Tiinangomeri. . 


Below 

lilTgin.. 

I ellTgi, ngiriborun .. 


Big . . 

nowaru .♦ .. 

nowara 

bandilla-moriu un - 

Bite.. 

triambiri 

oriambadi, ngirimim 


Black 

] iliim . . . . « . 

ji'idm 

jeliim, jigaluin. 

Blood 

giowla 

giowla, dowlu 

cOliungul. 

Bone 

kujil ., 

ku]int. 

Boomerang.. 

ka-rSbri 

k^-rabri , . , . 

karriibri. 

Boy . . 

wdfiaki . . 

ai ^ki • • • , 

yarrabinbi. 

Break 

tubad-jarra ,, 

tumlitra, traji 

dlbjcnman. 

Breast 


mangam. 

Breath 

pumariaiii 

pumariara, Tarnin. 


Brother • 

vo\^a^um 

ngaji. 


Burn 

bobiunarunji. . 

bobiarun, bobobi- 

angari. 


Butt •. 

thura-gwlamteri 

boloi, thura-gwlam- 
ISri. 


Call . . 

niarrabarrim . . 

powpowera-huira, 

marrabarrim. 


Carry 

wandagbamberi 

wandagbamberi. 


Centipede .. 

trinji . . 

trinji, pirkulag. 


Child 

\AaLiaki ,, 

waiiaki 

yarrabinbi. 

Claw 

vandara . . . , 

vandara. 


Chan 

burlam 

ngarilam-ira, n^iiAUn 

tarnt liilum. 
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lEiiglish. 

Walk !. 

j 

1 ifanmuUa. 

yo iciJ noicilanna . 

C'iiinb 

purtek-yarra . , 

! 

.. purtek-yarra, miit- 
barun. 


Close (near) 

ngSnban 

. . ngiriban. 


Cloud • . 

k6iumloai 

.. kowi. 


Club 

nowla.. 

.» nowla. 


Cockatoo, 

iapM .a 

. . lUpal . . 

mallawil. 

white. 


Cold. , 

WdHgtlai 

. . wSogiini, turra - un- 
j iran. 


Come 

purumpuriim 

. . ' pierongi, marra , . 

ngirik. 

Come (with 
me). 

puriim-j ajalum 

. . : marangi. 


Come on •« 

marahurbir . . 

, . marangi. 


Come up 

trambiri 

. . , trambiri. 


Cook . . 

cSrbambira ,, 

• . tumban (Jire). 


Corroboree 

ohunbal 

.. chunbal, malaujira .. 

ehunbal. 

Cough 

kundu . . 

.. kundiri. 


Country 

walklji 

.. wallalji 

wallSIji. 

Cover . . 1 

kobbuiiamberi 

.. kobbuiiamberi. 


Crawl 

. • < • » • 

.. marraraarra-u-ulmi. 


Creek 

nuittawarra . . 

. . muttawarra, vanam . . 

yanam. 

Cry . , • . ' 

ngadangadao. . 

. . ngadjngodao. 

Cut.. 

karrigbamberi 

.. kadigbamberi. 


l^ark • . 

. • . . . . 

• • maribin. 


Dead . . 

digbeUa-barClngaban,. ■ digbella-beran-a'dig- 
1 bella-iran. 


Deep 

, , ,4 , , 

■ nsSribowTUD. 


Devil (white 
man that 

chuarini, yuarim- ciiuariuga-nanidraii, , 

guanim. 

yuarira-guaniuga. 

goes about.) 




Dig.. 

traburra 

.. tarabira. 


Dingo 

tulam.. 

. . tulambi . . 

tulam. 

Dirtv 

churdum 

,. cliurdura 

worra-alwa. 

i )rink 

olag-yera 

. . mola-yarra-wiira. 


Dry . . 

turbam 

.. turbam. 


Early . . j 

higan-ari, kombulan. . ' uigan-ari. 


Ears. . . . 1 

yardum 

. . yardum • • . . 

yambirum. 

Ka't . , 1 

kolor-berigbi-ija 

kolor-berigberi-ira. 

Kat . . . . 1 

jamjam, yangyeni 

. . yangyera , , , , 

chunkum. 

; yangyera. 

Elbow 

chunkum 

Empty ,,i 

hininima 

. . i ilininima. 


Every . . ^ 

kara-iirim • • 

, . ka-iirim. 


Eye . • 

molo . . 

. . 1 molayera, mula. 


Eyebrows . . 

warramiila . . 

. . 1 piberri, piwarra. 

• . ' inolum. 


Face.. 

molum . , 


Fall.. 

burbak-barown 

• . i burbak-barown. 


-False 

yakoniuji-nowin 

.. 1 yakoninji-vowi. 


h ar away . . 

hiwal . . . , 

• . j uiwai, maridgilli-ira. . 


faster 

warangun • • 

. . ! wSrangun , . 

wSrangun. 

i? at . . . • 

liutagalUn 

. . 1 antsgallin. 


Father 


. . j ngabun. 


Fetch 

kirra-irra-yarra 

.. j kurra irra-yarra 

kurrai^rraran. 

bight 

. • • • . « 

. . ! werrimwerrim. 


Fill.. 

ombolyibarra 

.. ' omboljibara-niran. 


Find 

• • 

.. kollin^ijalli. 
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English. 

1 

Walki. 1 

1 

iManmulla. 

yowilnowilanna. 

Fingers 

mallam . , . . ! 

mallam . , . . | 

mallam. 

Finish 

kurrabiamberum 

kurrabira-mi-ira. | 


Fire.. 

tumbak . . . . i 

tumban , . . . j 

kechowerum. 

First 

buringiima .. 

buriilama. 1 


Fish.. 

konarim 

konarim. j 


Five (or any 

ehSrakl 

cbitakau ,, 

warrangarri. 

large num- 
ber). 


1 


Fly.. 

bunul.. •• 

bunul . . . , ^ . 1 

bunul. 

Fly (march) 

kulalji 

kurjaiji . . . . | 

burrdi. 

Foot. . 

tiimbala • « 

tanibala 

tambala. 

Forget (not 

bokofiara 

bokouaw. ,.! 

bokouara. 

remember) . 
Four 

' mulako, murgimda .. 

murrgaraurrga . . ' 

malakown. 

Full.. 

! paliambera •• 

puL-iran. 


Get . « 

pibiSmbirum.. 

pib iimbt^rum. i 


Oirl.. 

i kollakolla - bullum, 

mgianip, wxuiuur- 

yemacaui. 

Give 

woolloomoolool. 

M itbSatgb^ri . . 

barun, woolooraoo* ’ 
lool. 

witbenigb^ri .. 

witbenigbSri. 

Go . . 

; jimenkilli 

jimlnkilli-uu-irau 

kimeukjUem. 

Good 

j konagyatuberum, bal- 

koningvamberum, 

balmanben, na- 


manben. 

balmanben (kakin, 

chi, tamalm, 

Gum (from 

' kalla 

raungowl) (I'a- 

mandil tcords). 
obeJowrun, cliertui 
or cliertwi {dust, 
diVl). 

tumu-burrum. 

kangi. 

spinif ex 
roots'. 

Hair ' . 

, yamberun 


Hand 

malla . . 

maliam ,, 

malla. 

Elang 

ta bamberi .. .. 

tatbamberi. 

Hard 

ladgmamayu.. 

ladginamavu. 


Have 

p i biamber uni. . 

pibiamberum. 


Hawk 

. 

giUalmi, girgunp. 


tlead 

tumu . . 

tumu . . , , ,, 

tumu. 

Hear 

, angkorunim . • , , 

yardomira. 

High 

! pirmgbi 

piringbi. 


Hill.. 

, kanaruin 

kanarum 

Dgaringa. 

Ifold 

, koiiigw§mbarun 

ktinigwamb^rum. 

Horse 

libin (a IF ?st Kim- 

wakuin. 


Hot . . 

1 berleyic:>rd adopted 
under the idea that 

1 it was English.) 

1 mallalom 

mallalom • , 

mallalom. 

House 

1 tarn . . 

tambi, taki , . 

taunga. 

Humming.. 

karakul, biliangun. 


stick. 

Hungry 

[ koningbu 

puralam, koninbi. 


Hush 

chanigo .. 

charago 

wurrawCirriara. 

T .. 

. ngiiQ 

ngiin, nglinoki 


Ibis . . 

, cliMttaiui .. 

chattami. 

I ° ■ 

Iguana 

kafi iri. . , , 

kauari.kurrdi {lizard) 

i kurrdi. 

■J aya sparrow ; j irgul . . 

jirgul 

: jirgalla. 


(or any ; 
«mnll bird). 





^[isrt'lhj ilLff ffilil 





■ Wan:. 

Mi’iiiniilLi. 

yoiVilnoicilauii". 

Kangaroo . . 

I 

' jei'‘ 

jeriiubi 

jeri. 

Kill.. 

digbella - barangabun. 
uejiba {hurf). 

digbella-uu-irau. 
wcjibara (Jii'rt). 

Knee 

manjura .. 

manjura. 


Knife 

ngakin 

ng'ur.i. 


Knock up .. 

ngeligverown. . 

nelig'.-ira. 


Know 

bokboi 

bokom. 


Laugh 

I- ulkala-barana 

kalkala-baraua. 


Lerp 

cliargwarum , . 

c'tiargwjuaim, jakiruni. 


Leave 

wiini 

wlinibarra . . 

wiini. 

Left lir.uil . . 


bar.'-aburra. 


Leg . . 

yowara 

vowara 

Towam. 

Litt up 

tumbarim. 



Like ('jimi- 

wIini-iniLu 

v\ liui-ira. 


lar) . 

Little 

w^uaciil 

w ana Warm .. 

wullalacl. 

Long time . . 

ahmum [lengtfija a to 
suit the time). 

ahmum 

kallalubgi n. 

I.ose 

uinanuuia 

ueuow-ura. 


Man, old 

usuaambux’n . . 

munambuiTi., •» 

munamburi-i. 

Man, doling. . 

iiiiilvara 

n.ahara, 11 allilem .. 

waninunga. 

Mutter (m hat 

I obLo.i-kerima 

kobbon-kennia. 


la). i 

jIoou 

knnga.. 

cbowranji 

cUov\ranji. 

Morrow, to- 

u akSmlllan . . 

uigan-wiimu 
conie v^}). 

3 ro,-cniitii .. 

kulinji 

kuluji 

uiriwinji. 

Mouth 

tonduiii 

lOnclum 

dongaua. 

-Mud 

nuiubain 

nmnbui. 

Kative coin- 

kuruiidul 

kurund.il. 


jianion. 




Kt ar 

naviangtitbir 

ngviangx'iibir. . 

ngeriban. 

Keck 

olaui .. 

oUiii. 


Kev, . . 

kujakobnrana, ngol- 
int-ru. 

ngolrneru. 



^'o .. 


Xose 

Orhi’e (retl. 
used for 
paint). 

One . . 

Paper • bark 
tree. 

Parrot, ro>e- 
crestecl. 

Penis 

Piturv 

Play.'. 

Pouch (dilly- 
bag). 

Quickly 

Kain 


uigan .. .. fn;2an 

muan, antabarana, ' moiii, n^aubuia 
iiakinguni. 


manilla 

patil 

chC.’Owi 

wuranji 


uawun 
kangulan 
puniira 
} owinji 

«!ir:ingun 

cLataii 


. . manilln, mh;hari 
.. patil. 

.. cliri-owi 

. . languuda 

.. kurukkuriikual. 

. . ' uawun. 

.. kangulan. 

• . puriara. 

.. yowinji. 

-. waiangun 
. . ciiatan 


nigan. 
muangaga, 
, gau. 
Tegonan. 


cherowi, c];cra- 
gun. 

u uranji. 


warangan. 

chatan. 
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I^ngliah. 

Watki. 

Mamnulla. 

yoicilnoiL'ilan 

Eainbovv’ 

tariarll • . 

tariaril 

tariaril. 

Right hand. . 


ngurrau gurra . 


River . . 

warraminim, mutta- 
warra. 

muttawarra, narago. 

1 yanam. 

yanam. 

Rope 

undunin « » 

nnchini. 


Rub . . 

pongah, pia bambera 

pia-bara. 


Run away . , 

yurban. wijibare 

yurbari. 


Salt . . 

karingumbi . . 

karim . . . . , . 

lalin {of. Sen) 

Same , . 

wliniga-injin . . 

1 wiini-ira 

wiini. 

Sav . . 

pijong. jarrok 

; kejao, kejam, jarrok. . 

kejam. 

Sea . . 

kallarum 

! kalbirum 

talungurra. 

See , . 

niurlo - terwamberi. 
marga - dugbani — 
SVe! (exclamation) 

1 mulu-tubauibera. 

1 

I ' 


Shadow 

mongul 

■ mongul . . . . * 

mongul. 

Shake 

othed-batnberi 

• wangad-beri. 

Shield 

nutai . . 

mital. 


Shoulders ♦ , 

turnali 

banala 

burr’iiuindin. 

Shout . . 

charra-yarrun 

cliarra-yarrun 

charra-yanTn. 

Shut 

chuxa-bauiberi 

1 chunt-bari. 


Sick . , 

waranbarran, wiji . . 

' warranbai’ana, waran^ 

1 j‘°- 

warangi. 

Side , , 

wallanbum .. •. 

1 wallanbum. 


Sit down 

rodiarun, urt-barun. 

u’urtjibarra, rodiarun, 

lola-yuarowi. 


{The compomtHs of 
'“‘iirtf tobtop, refer 
more to the act of 
sfoppmg.) 

rodi ibararm. 

i 

t 


Skin 

waluni 

walum. 


Sky . . 

wardal 

i wfirdal, tirinji. 


Sleep 

inoryin 

! moryin 

moryin. 

Slowlr (with 

marga.. .. 

marga.. 

marga. 

care). 

Smoke 

wangmi 

wangim. 


Snail . , 

^eiinr 

yeinur. . 

yeniur. 

Snake (gene- 

ngainari 

ugamari 

ngamari. 

ral name). 

Soil (ground) 

. . 

obedowrun. 


Spear 

kalumbi 

kalumbi 

kalumbi. 

Spear-head . . 

chimbala 

chimbala 

kaiiiilambi. 

Stand up 

thadbaru 

thadbaru. 


Stars 

wardal-waiiagiii 

wardal 

wiuuwanim. 

Steal 

pibumberamba 

pibumberamba. 


Stone 

ngari . . 

ngari , . 

ngari. 

Stop 

uryibarana - marga, 
lungT, urt, un-iji- 
ariui 

ur} ibaran a-marga-a - 
a-a-iran. 

lU^. 

Sugar - bag 
( b p e ' ■ 

karai . . 

karai. 


honev). 1 

Sun . . 

banda . . 

banda 

bandrJ. 

Swelling 

meriil,. 

inerjil 


(blister) . 

S^Mm .. 

ngiragana 

ngira-g!-ai*a. 


Take away . . 

inarrabaraji-biirra 

niarra-barana. inara- 




biara-iranbin. 
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Allfjl rnjIullHjl 


E,ui\^h. 

Walki. 

JUu.,.,, dht 

Suii'diiowihira a. 

Take ol£ 

uallal Jumbera 

pallalgumberu 

lolabambera. 

lalk 

]hrrok 

keiao . . 

kt'iam. 

TanmUila . . 

l.eihji 

bauji 

b.iuji. 

Teeth 

iniiiduit 

miudui. 


That one 

Idiitua 

iirkiuuji 

mji. 

There 

lana . . 

0 eringana. 


Thigh 

lalvara 

bahara. 


Think 

■a I-ir.ia 

•A Tima -a ra. 


liiL",ty 

ulu'iuiida 

uluixiiiida. 


Three 

ui ii rr a - m ukl i , banc- 

mur rga - m urrga a 

miirrga-murrgin. 

Throw 

n giriara 

Uijiriara 

ngirlara. 

Throwing- 

stick. 

yandalj ngallui 

\ani:al. iigalluL 


Thunder 

limiilu 

innilla 

jimillering. 

Toes. . 

lirap . . 

iirap. 

Tomahawk . . 

[lungam 

punoara, giiialgi. lam* 
bura. 


Too tight . 


luando-papaya 

eliaiiko-papa. a. 

Track 

. . • 

warrawarra-dla. 


Tree 

koalirn . 

koalin. makati ira 

koalin. 

True 

koiiiiiga - wirhainjim- 
beri. 

uirambu’i, witbam* 
beri. 


Turkey 

tuloka 

tuluka 

tuloka. 

Two.. 

kujarra pangaheri . 

pangaheri 

pangaheri. 

W ant 

i<'hiinbauibori . 

wlcldximberi. 

AVa=h 

logulodogulbara 

loL'ulologulbara 

loguliara. 

^\■ater 

kolo'e, kurnaiig, ko 
lum. 

koloTii. koluni 

kolo’e. 

West 

dargun-wiirt . . 

ihirsun-wiirt 


AVet 

kibdburuwinji 

cliutam-wamiran. 


\N hat is the 

kobbon-kerima 

kobbun-keriina . 

kobboD-kenn.a 


uiattor ■' 
AVh.it name • 
AA’licre -* 


AV]iirl\>im.l, 

large. 

AVliistle 
White aIlt^ . . 
AVliite man . . 
Wind 

AVuinaii. ol<l 
A\' o in a n . 

\ uuiii; 

Wuod adder 
Yel lo bark 
tree. 

Ye^.. 

You.. 
Yuaniu tree 


kobbon-aruTi , . 
k o \v T a , k a y a g i 1 1 i . 

{The latter word 

n'as viikilowii t'H 

and 

rapullii htcanif 
u nirf-rsal.) 

ehclowinan. konkti- 
liiial (eliuii.m = 
'iitiatl wkirlai/id) 
wu'iarra 
lanjaluiu 
ehuariin, oidjin 
kar.iiali 
w'Dianiiii 
kollakolla-builum 

ininaji .• 

jmolui. 

•.vliuabarra, iyow 
iiuudu *, 

VLianin. 


kobbon-arim . . 
kowva, kavasrilli 


ehelowinaii. 


wiiLira 
ianjaluin 
rhuavim, yuarim 
kangoli. 
yemaniiii 
wiumuurbar un 


^linabarra. i\o^' 
uuigau, burrunibi 


kobbon-arun. 
kowva, kuvugi li. 


unuun. 

lanjalum. 

yuanm. 

^emaiiani. 
yemaiiani -wiriiu- 
bi. 

gUUaJl. 


y.i. lyow. 
iiihgan. 
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Bmuh'iri is used as an affix to any noun with the general sense 
of ‘-fetch or carry,” as shovel-bambiri, pick-bamberi, but wandag- 
bambiri pick, etc., would be equally correct. 

III. Yocahnlarles of the Yamandil and Larmhia Dialects^ 
hij E. B. Rigby. 


Enf/lOsh. Yamandil. Larrakia. 

Afraid .. .. .. .. .. .. murjalmirg. 

Afternoon , . . . . . . . . • . . gulinower. 

All right . . . . . . . . . . . . bachi. 

Alligator .. .. .. .. .. •• cumimbar, dongaliubar. 

Another .. .. .. .. .. kalagowa. 

Arm.. .. .. karaii .. .. .. gwiarrina. 

Baby . . . . , . . . . . . . . larri. 

Back .. .. koji. . .. .. .. millangwa. 

Bad jigilli^i aUingin, gwara. 

Bark .. .. .. .. , . \ ma^uruma. 

Beard .. .. towara .. .. gueahahna. 

Bee., .. .. .. .. ..jadgwa. 

Before .. .. .. .. ' jallingan. 

Belly .. .. melia .. .. .. mirrima. 

Big .. .. .. ., .. .. .. kuligwa, 

Bite.. .. .. .. .. .. .. danbarigi. 

Black .. .. .. .. .. numunqoi. 

Blood .. .. .. .. .. yamajila, wawyTZ'i. 

Bone .. ..j .. .. .. .. muiyn, tamai’in, ?nq;’S^a 

Bowels . .. .. .. .. namaii-namanak. 

Boy . . . . , . ; kowran, kaur-wran , . kym. 

Break . . . . dubberiaraberi. 

Breast .. . . ' tornal .. .. .. kuminkuppa, 

Breath .. ..' .. .. .. .. wumahn. 

Brother . . . . nachi . . . . . . nella. 

Brother, elder ... .. .. .. qalaliva. 

Brother, younger .. .. .. .. mnimilla. 

Bury .. .. .. .. .. .. ngagiup. 

By-and-by .. .. .. .. .. .. alang. 

Call.. .. .. chara-nguliangera. . .. nigowin-bigillup. 

Camp .. .. ,. .. . giuiegeirqua. 

Canoe .. .. .. .. .. gunugarra. 

Carry .. .. .. .. ., gwahinuia. 

Centipede . . . . , . . , . . , . ■ mallinma. 

Child .. .. .. .. .. towara, children = ^awi//a. 

Clean .. .. .. .. .. . . I ngarralngaralgwi. 

Close (near) .. ngeriban .. .. , . ! kuiigwa-iparra. 

Cloud . . . . kaloa. ; 

Cockatoo, white .. .. .. .. nangarangicarra. 

Cold.. .. ..! wangun .. .. .. ahhuldugpi. 

Come . . . . marnowja. ^ 

Come on . . . . . . . . . . • . yiallak. 

Crow' ,, .. .. .. .. gagabar. 

Dark .. .. .. .. .. lamlngira. 

Day.. .. ..i .. .. .. .. gullinaua. 

Dead .. .. .. .. .. bilingil. 


3 A 


o 
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English. 


Yamandil. 


lai'rfikin. 


Dingo 

Dos, tame . . 

tulam. 


i 

Hianiarid. 

Dos, wild . . 




niili nga. 

D rmk 




anjarra. 

Duck, black 


. . 


benemara. 

Ears. . 

karara 

. , 


hanarra. 

Eat . . 


. . 


anniikmaggai. 






biiiuhar. 

Elbow 

Emu 

chonga. 



laagura. 

Excrement . . 

. . 



m iinmar. 

Eve . . 

molu 



lirnurra. 

Evebrow 

Eace. . 

Ear away . . 

waramilla 

angara. 



kobai. 

Eat . . 

, . 



hioicalhn. 

Father 


. , 


pepi. 

Fingers 

Fire.. 

mallam. 



boki'.iida. 

Fish 




uiudduwa. 

FIt, n 

, , 



iuulalica. 

Food 




kuken. 

Foot 

tambaU 



qidlka. 

G’ood . . . . 1 

mungowl 



hachimalla. 

Grrass 




malluehnaH. 

Ground 

. . 

. . 

. . • ♦ ' 

gwialwa, gueaJtca. 

Hair. . 

warranu 



hh'njin. 

Hand 

tongola 



qiartearra. 

Head 



malluina. 

Heat 

. . 



erringergum. 

Hill 

. . 



gu}naruka. 

Hungry 

. . 



ainni'unandiiiq. 

Kangaroo . . 



. . ' lartgutpa. 

Knee 

Know, I don't 

manjura. 



elahauna. 

Eaugbing jackass .. 




laiin/'ba. 

Les . . 

Light, n. 

tombio. 



lalirgwa. 

Little 




muluchil. 

Han, black.. 




heliii'irrn, haniing 

Man, old 




lavruhn. 

Man, white. . 




anqarrnk. 

Man, Toung 

. 



iniiUenjLii. 

Milk 




quanimkappa. 

Moon 




lotvnia. 

ilorrow, to- 
Mosquito 




la inda. 

Mother 




icudinq. 

Mouth 

nowala 



gurhalqa. 

Hative companion . 


.. 


toluha. 

Keck 

Kight 

jerawia. 



lamungma. 

Ko .. 


. 


alika. 

Nose 

kolmara 

. . 


qianguar. 

Opossum 



* * 

inakindla. 
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Enghsli. Lar,-a\ia. 


Pelican 





:d. 

Plenty 





h-J .'Ijti’lc 

Rain 

Sea . . 


kirai ' 



iluditiO l ^ bcdi/'U. 

See . . 

SlioLilders . . 
Side . . 


luimbala. 
tt-limbui r.i. 



iiaiiu^i jd. 

Sister 





aniualk. 

Sister, elder 





Aierra. 

Sister, vou'i.or 


.. 



■ tt'd u. "k'f. 

Sit , . 






Skin.. 





binuiha. 

Sleep 





■ tJhniditigal>uaLnu/i. 

Smoko 





1' dial a. 

t<nake 





- ■! ur't. 

Spear, reed , 
Suear. war , . 


. . . . 



diulh'lla. 





dou. lagd'ar. 

Star , 


. , , , 



n'd nialh'i . 

Stoiiueli 





‘lalta.iia. 

Stone 





lamdla. Jcarrainvlld . 

Sun . • 





laUrra. 

Sweet 





manneh. 

Sweetheart . . 





a lolik. 

Swollen 


« * . » 



’aallah. 

leetli 





diihii />//<. 

Thanks 

, , 




lanki ni. 

Thigh 


. . 



iiiiil'it. 

Thirsty 


. . . . 




Throwing-stick 


• . . . 



tilb'tra, h: Uata. 

Thunder 





l.iUudhnl. 

To-dav 





dhti/i iC'i. 

T’umaliawk . . 


. . 



1 lara.dii iiia. 

To-morrow . . 

, . 




fiomiiif. a. 

Tongiu* 






Track of foot 






Turkov, ^>ild 





laina nU* 

Walk 



. 


(iKaai'ii).. 

AVator 





If. 

AVIiere are 
blacks 

the 




arabtit/f lela'n * 

AVife 



, , 



Wind 





.if'i'-' if'ii. 

AVonuiii. black 





biirniiiij-tf'i fitci'i'. 

AVonian. old 





iffiiU'l. 

Wood 





1)1 irnhi' I'ui'i . 

Yes .. 





all, ku. 

Y'ederilav . . 



. . 


iii'l'i" a . 


The gu-a in words foi Lack, heard, big, etc., is merely an affix 
\\ ith uo special meaning. 


3G0 
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LaEEAKIA NniERALs AXD PfiOXOUXS. 

Oae, knlaguh ■, two, kalletilik ; three, kalletilik-kularjuk ; four. 
kalletilik-kallettlik ; I, aiiunga; to me, anigi ; you, aejana; to you. 
denigi. 

The words in italic hare been added from Foelsehe's Larrakia 
Tocahulary in Curr's “Australian Race,” vol. i, pp. 258, 259. 


“The American Anthropologist,” in Ifos. YI and Til, h.r 
1897, contains amongst other articles — “ Wormian Bones in Arti- 
ficially Deformed Kwakiutl Crania,” by George A. Dorsey; “ The 
Long Bones of Kwakiutl and Salish Indians,” by George A. Dorsey ; 
“The ilissing Authorities on Mayan Antiquities,” by Daniel G. 
Brinton; “ Scopelism,” by Robert Fletcher, M. D, ; “The Begin- 
ning of Zooculture,” by W. J. McGee. 

“ The American Antiquarian,” in Xo. IT, vol. xix. eontain.s 
amongst other articles — “Omitlan: A Prehistoric City in Mexico.” 
by William Xiven ; “ Mythologic Totems,” by Stephen D. Peet ; 
Migration of “ Algonquin Tribes and Other Stocks ” (fifth paper), 
by Cyrus Thomas; “The Sign of the Cross,” by Lady Cook; 
“ Ruins and Picture Writings in the Canons of the McEloio and 
Hovenweep " (illustrated), by Lewis W. Gunckel ; “ The Houses 
of the Eskimos ” ; “ Paleolithics in Egypt ” ; “ Tomahawks and 
War Clubs ” ; “ The Alaskan Natives on the Klondike ” ; 

“Aboriginal Boats on the North-West Coast.” 

“ Revue Mensuelle de L’Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris,” 

in the November part of 18y7, contains : — “ Les Monuments 
megalithiques christianises,” by A. de Mortillet ; “ La Taille dans 
le department du Gers,” by R. Collignon ; “ Antiquite de 

L'Homme,” by G. de Mortillet. 

“Journal of the Anthropological Society of Tokyo,” in 

Nos. 137-138 of vol. xii, contains : — “ On some Haniwa Objects, 
recently discovered in Alusashi and Hitachi ” ; D’Anvers’ “ Story of 
Early Man ” ; “ Clay Human Figures from an ancient Sepulchral 
Mound in Hitachi.” 
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NijVEMr.Ei: 9 th, 1897. 

E. W. Bkabkook, E.sq., G.B., F.8.A., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

Dr. Gaiwon congratulated tlie President in the name of the 
Institute on the honour the Queea had conferred upon him, 
an honour so well deserved for his many services not oirly to 
this Institute hut to many other Societies and interests. 

The President returned sincere thanks for the kindly ex- 
piession of goodwill. 

The President thanked the Eev. Mr. Hutchinson for his 
hook on '• Marriage Customs in Many Lands.” 

Mr. O. M. Dalton and Mr. C. H. Bead then read their paper 
<111 “Works of Art from Benin City,” and Mr. W. Gowland 
described the metals used in the hronze plaques. A vote of 
thanks was passed to the two authora, and the President 
thanked Mr. Xeidlle for various bronzes and ivories he had 
kindly lent for exhibition. 
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, WoKKs of Aet from Bes’in City. By C. H. Bkajd and 
O. M. Dalton'. 

[with piates xtii-xiii.j 

The city of Benin lies about seventy-three miles from the 
mouth of the Formoso or Benin river. It was the capital of 
the kingdom of the same name, and was regarded as the 
political and religious metropolis of a wide area containing 
several promncial towns, of which Gwato, the river port, was 
commercially the most important. The Bini, like all the negro 
tribes, appear to have been pushed down from the north by the 
impact of more warlike peoples ; but, once arrived at their 
present seats, the nature of the country enabled them not only 
to maintain themselves, but to extend their influence along the 
ri^■ers and the coast to Warri, Badagry and Lagos. Though 
their language differs somewhat from that of the inhabitants 
of Yoruba and Dahomey, in manners, customs and religion 
these peoples must be regarded as integral parts of a single 
ethnological whole.' 

Benin was one of the first important negro kingdoms which 
became knocvn to Europeans, and it looms large in the history 
of early travel. Discovered at the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in the sixteenth and seventeenth it was styled “ The great 
Benin,” and was an important market for European commerce. 
It then seems to ha\ e entered upon a period of decadence, only 
terminated by the episodes of the present year, when the capital 
was overthrown and its site doomed to lie waste for ever. 

Although the present orientation of Benin seems to be 
towards the south, it may well have had indirect relations with 
the north and east from very earlj' time. On that ancient water- 
way the Niger, near the lower course which it lies, stand the 
once imperial cities of Jenn4 and Timbuctoo; the former the 
home of a race supposed to have derived its origin from Egypt, 
and to have maintained relations with that country ; the latter 
the Nijni-Novgorod of North-West Africa, on which caravan 
routes from Morocco and Tripoli converge. And even before 
these empires arose, who can say what shreds and patches of 
MeiUterranean civilization may not have drifted with the 
drifting peoples far into the darkness of the interior ? But 

* R. S'. Burton : Abeokuta,” I., p. 222. London, 1863. 
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whatever the antiquity of such trade-routes may be, they 
emerged as great arteries of commerce when the Arabs and 
the Moors penetrated the Sahara to the Soudan, and sold pepper 
and slaves on the Mediterranean seaboard. To what extent 
Benin may have been affected by such traffic it is how almost 
impossible to determine. It is sufficient to recall the fact that 
at a period previous to the first European voyages, the far 
interior was traversed by a network of ways connecting the 
negro countries with the northern inland sea and with Eastern 
Africa, and that it contained markets frequented by merchants 
representative of various races and lands. The belt of states 
lying to the north of the Guinea Coast, Borgu and Bornou rich 
in horses, Sokoto and the commercial district of Haussaland, 
would all be possible conductors of foreign influence ; and that 
trade flowed regularly along this line towards the east we 
learn from Leo Africanus, who, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century descended from Morocco to Jenne and Timbuctoo, 
passing thence through Kano and Bornou, to a point some- 
where to the east of Lake Tchad. 

If we turn now to the southern side and to the Gulf of 
Guinea we have something more definite than conjecture to 
record. Dismissing as too remote for our purpose the old or 
disputed stories of Kecho and Hanno, of the Genoese in the 
thirteenth century, and the Normans of Dieppe in the four-* 
teenth, w’e find that the coast of Benin was first passed by two 
Portitguese captains^ in the year 1470 A.D. 

But though one Sequeira is said to have ihscovered Benin in 
1472= it seems that the interior was not explored until about 
fifteen years later, when the first visit to Benin city was made 
by Alonso dAveiro, who is said to have brought back not 
only “ pepper with a taile,” but also an ambassador from 
the King of Benin to King John II of Portugal, asking 
that missionaries might be sent to his capital. The request 
is said to have been due to interested motives, and may have 
been immediately suggested by d’Aveiro himself, or by the 
King’s previous knowledge of European power, derived through 
native trade to the Gold Coast, where Portugal had been 
established for some years. 

This early ambassador is responsible for the story that the 
kings of Benin received their investiture from a powerful 
monarch dwelling some hundreds of leagues towards the east, 
and either himself called Ogane or inhabiting a city of that 

* Joao de Santarrm acd Pedro de Escobar. Major: “ Life of Prince Henry 
the Kavigator,” p. 328. London, 18CS. 

* Antonio Galvano : “ The Discoreries of the World,” Hakluyt Soc. London, 
1892, p. 75. 

2 B 2 
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name.' This monarch is reported to have sent to each new 
king of Benin as insignia of his office, a cross, a staff, and a 
cap, all of shining brass. "When we remember that at this 
period Africa was the home of all marvels and the seat of the 
empire of Prester John, we shall not be surprised to learn that 
the Portuguese found in these statements a confirmation of 
their favourite geographical dream. It may well be that the 
ambassador’s picturesque tale of inland intercourse may have 
an actual foundation in fact, and that relations of some kind or 
other did exist between the negroes of Guinea and some of the 
peoples of Eastern Africa.^ The sequel appears to have been 
that a mission did go to Benin, but that it met with little 
success, and was withdrawn in the following reign. 

Between this time and the middle of the next century, 
isolated adventiuers may well have gone up into the interior, 
men perhaps in some cases possessing mechanical skill, who, 
like Bulfinch Lamb® and some Portuguese craftsmen in 
Dahomey two centuries later, would have been highly appre- 
ciated at the native court. But it was after 1550 that the tide 
of commerce began to set strongly in this direction, the Portu- 
guese hating in 1536 abandoned their claims to exclusive 
trading rights on the Guinea coast.* It was now that our 
own countrymen began to fit out expeditions, several of 
which reached Benin before Queen Elizabeth died. But the 
leaders of these expeditions were not literary men, and they 
add little to our knowledge of the place and people. The 
quaint description which Hakluyt gives of the voyage of 
Windham and Pinteado (1553) forms one of the most amusing 
narratives of sixteenth century travel. 

The first detailed picture of Benin city was derived from 
Dutch sources, and published in De Biy’s compilation.® 
The narrative, illustrated by plates by Theodore De Bry, is 
evidently based on accounts derived from e_v e-witnesses, 
and is a fount of information freely drawn upon by other 

’ Alajor, op. cit., p. 387, aad Joao de Barroa, A. Asia, Decade I, Part I, 
Book III, chap, 4. 

' See the remarks of Mr. R. B. N. Walker, in the discussion following this 
paper. There are certain points about the decorative art of Abyssinia which 
resemble tiie art of Benin. The cross worn on the neck bj- some of the cast 
figures looks more like an Oriental than a Latin cross. The custom of 
circumcision also appears to hare been carried out in a similar wav in both 
countries. 

® W. Smith : “ New Voyage to Guinea,” p. 176. London, 1744. 

^ Anderson : “ History of Commerce,” toI. i, p, 365. 

® “ India Orientalis,” Part VI. Published in German, Latin, and French at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main about 1600 a.d. by the brothers de Bry. The original 
Dutch account of Benin is by Peter de Marees. The German and Latim 
translations are by Artns, of Dantzig. In giving references to the “ India 
Orientalis,” de Bry’s name is used for the sake of coiiTenienoe. 
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writers, often without acknowledgment. The description of 
Van Nyendael, another Dutchman, appeared about a hundred 
years later to share a similar fate. Van Nyendael reached 
Benin in 1702, and his account is published at length in 
Bosman’s “Description of Guinea.” Other accounts by Dapper, 
Villault, Barbot and others are less fruitful in original observa- 
tion; and it is not until the beginning of our own century, 
when the glories of Benin had long been on the wane, that we 
get narratives which furnish us with many details connected 
with works of native art. Of these, that of Lieutenant King*^ 
in 1820, that of Captain Fawckner in 1825,^ and that of Messrs. 
Moffat and Smith in 1838" are especially deserving of notice. 
It may be mentioned that Belzoni had ere this met with his 
death at Gwato, and that Sir Eichard Burton,^ who has left 
an exceedingly valuable description, was at Benin in 1862. 
Coming to more recent years, we find that the city was visited 
in the present decade by an official of the Niger Company, and 
b/a member of a private firm ; while Captain Gallwey of the 
East Lancashire Eegiment went up on a mission in 1892. The 
story of the final expedition needs no recapitulation here. 

In rerfiewing the history of European exploration, we must 
assign a pre-eminent position to the Portuguese. Not only did 
they precede the English, the Dutch, and the French, but here, 
as elsewhere, they seem to have possessed a peculiar power 
of adapting themselves to the conditions of tropical life. Even 
their slave traffic between Elmina and the districts about the 
Eio Forcados seems to have conduced to closer relations with 
the natives than those enjoyed by other European peoples, and 
in the sixteenth century traders appear to have settled down 
upon the banks of that river." The first English expedition, led 
to the city by a native of Portugal, found in Benin a king who 
had been brought up from his youth to speak the Portuguese 
tongue. And at the commencement of the seventeenth century^, 
when the Portuguese were beginning to recede before their more 
energetic rivals on the coast, w’e are told that many of them 
retreatsd up the country, and, intermarrying with the natives, 
were able to place difficulties in the way of explorers, and 
largely control the inland commerce.” They are said to have 
had chapels near their houses and to have been energetic in 
making proselytes. Towards the close of the same century a 

^ “Journal des Voyages,” XIII, p. 313. Paris, 1822. 

- “ Xarrative of Capt. J. Fawckner’a Travels, &c.,” London, 1837. 

^ “ Jouru. R. Greog. Soc.,” vol. si, 1841, p. 190. 

■* Vide “ Fraser’s Magazine,” Feb., March, and April, 1863. “ My Wander- 
ings in West Africa,” by a F.R.G.S. Also “ Comhill Magazine,” 1880. 

•* India Orientalis,” Part VI, chap. 54. 

® Viliault in Astley’s c'd-^ctiou, ii, p. 382 London. 1745. 
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regular mission was established at Warri, traces of which are 
still believed to exist.* Burton, commenting on the permanent 
effect produced by the Portuguese, notes that even in 1862 the 
old men could speak a kind of Africo-Lusitanian. ^ ^ 

According to Sir Ealph Moor’s report,- Captain Boisragon’s 
book, “ Tlie'^Benin iMassacre,” and Commander Bacon’s work, 

“ Benin ; tlie City of Blood,” Benin city was a rambling town 
divided into two parts by a broad avenue. On the south side 
of this was the king’s rpiarter, consisting of a number of succes- 
sive courts, and once much larger than our expedition found it. 
On the north side were the houses of the lesser chiefs and 
people ; hut the wliole was in a state of decay, so that the town 
had become little better than a large and scattered \Tllage. The 
gradual process of degeneration had been marked by successive 
travellers, and was accelerated by the evil effects of sedition 
and civil war. The city had probably seen its best days before 
1600, though it can hardly have ever resembled a large European 
capital ivith towers and spires — the guise in which a plate 
accompanying Ogilby’s description presents it to our view.* 
The palace bad not escaped the general decay : several parts of 
it appear to have been disused, and in the once e.xtensive stables 
no horses were to be found. Faivckner in 1825 saw three 
solitary horses belonging to the king which no one was bold 
enough to ride ; and these may have been almost the last of the 
great numbers which the city must at one time have contained. 

The houses iu general had clay walls and pabn-leaf roofs. If 
large, they had several courts, and some may have had outer 
verandahs.* The rooms had no windows but had flat roofs 
with a central aperture. Under this opening tliere was often 
a tank to receive the rain-water, which was conveyed away 
through a hole in one coiner, while in the centre was placed a 
fetish, such as a cone of clay or half-buried pot of water. This 
seems to he the foundation of the report that the Benin and 
Yoruban house had an atrium and implu\'ium after the Eonian 
fashion. Burton goes so far as to conjecture that this style of 
architecture may have actually been derived from the Eoman 
colonies of North Africa.* 

Besides the private places of worship, which were in alcoves 
at the ends of the rooms, there were seven large Ju-Ju com- 
pounds not far from the palace, each two or three acres in 
extent, surrounded hy mud walls, and with a pent roof at one 

'■ “ Fraser,” 1863, p. 288 note. 

2 Blue Book, “ Africa,” No. 6, 1897. 

^ “ Africa.” London, 1670. See also Dapper, ed. 1676. 

* De B17, Part TI, chap. 55- 

y X- 5 “ Fraser,” 1863, p. 278, and Fawotner, ojf. ciY., pp. 32 and 71. 
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end. [Jncler tins roof was a long altar of clay, on which stood 
the carved ivory tusks supported at the base by human heads 
of cast metal. On the altars were maces for killing victims — 
possibly only tliose connected with the royal blood, who, as in 
Dahomey, may have been first stunned, and not decapitated 
straight off like common folk.^ 

It is important to note that in 1T02 Van Xyendael saw in 
the palace eleven tusks, supposed to represent the king’s gods,- 
and supported in this identical manner; while in 1820 Lieu- 
tenant King saw eight or ten before one of the facades, arranged 
on each side of the central door, and with the points turned to 
the wall. Tusks were found in fetish houses in several towns, 
as also were cast metal and wooden heads, life-sized wooden 
birds, and sticks surmounted by a carved hand with pointing 
index. The hand and arm are frequently represented on metal 
objects and are either cast or chased. 

The palace itself had several points of interest. It seems 
to have had in the centre of one side a p}Tamidal tower 30 
or 40 feet high, which is remarked by several travellers, and 
caused Captain Fawckner to compare the whole budding to a 
British shot factory.^ From the top of this tower was fixed 
a cast metal snake, the head of which came down to the ground, 
while the body was as thick as that of a man. lieutenant 
King was told in 1820 that this snake had been there for 
centuries, and this may be true, for Van Nyendael evidently 
saw more than one snake cast in metal on different parts of the 
roof. It may be noticed that where the snake occurs it is 
ustially represented head downwards. VTien the city was 
entered this year, a similar snake was also observed on the roof- 
of the palaver house. 

Some of the rooms had transverse beams covered with metal 
plates ornamented with divers figures. This peculiarity had 
also been observed by earlier visitors, for it is mentioned by 
Dapper,^ who speaks of pdlars cased in metal, “ on which are 
engraved their victories, and which are always kept very bright.” 
It is possible that the allusion here may be to thin plates of brass 
with figures executed in repousse work, although another expla- 
nation may perhaps be suggested. Wood seems to have entered 
more largely into the construction of the palace than into that 
of ordinary houses ; indeed Fawckner speaks as if the whole of 
one part were wooden. In the interior decoration native cloths 
were largely employed. 

The king of Benin lived in the usual atmosphere of a West 

* Sir K. Moor. “ Report,” p. 45. 

^ Bosnian's '‘Bescr. of Guinea,” in Pinkerton, vol. xvi, p. 535. 

^ Op. ci7., p. 83, ■* Ed. Amsterdam, 1686. p. 308. 
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African court. His title was Obhd, and he was an object of 
adoration to his subjects; on this fact his power may have 
largely depended.^ Hnder him were the captain of war, who 
seems to have resided in a suburb, and possibly two or three other 
great chiefs, who were his principal advisers. Below these were 
the great body of clriefs or homograns,” from whose number the 
principal public officers and local governors were taken. Then 
came the fiadors, or brokers, and the subordinate functionaries, 
then the commonalty, and finally the slaves. The sign of 
nobility and also of office was a coral necklace placed round the 
recipient’s neck by the king himself, sometimes with great 
solemnity, at a festival called the coral feast : to lose this neck- 
lace was death. Coral was highly valued, and a man’s rank seems 
to have been in proportion to the amount he was allowed to 
crowd upon his person. The queen-mother sometimes played 
a great part at the court, and the king’s wives were exceedingly 
numerous.^ 

In the sLxteenth century the more important chiefs were 
wont, as De Ery tells us, to ride side-saddle upon led horses, 
a fact which is now borne out by better evidence than that 
supplied by his rather fanciful plate. They were supported 
b}' retainers, who held over their heads either shields or um- 
brellas, and accompanied by a band of musicians playing on 
ivory horns, gong-gongs, drums, harp.s, and a kind of rattle. 

Of costume it is difficult to say much in Aiew of the multi- 
plicity of fashions and the necessity for a careful comparison of 
all available materials. A point which should be noticed is the 
extraordinary variety in the style of dressing and covering the 
head ; in this respect the remark in De Bry’s Latin edition, 
“Quot homines tot sensus,” seems perfectly accurate, and bi 
a group of fifty people very few would be seen with the 
same kind of headdress.’ Coral beads were sometimes 
threaded in the hair‘‘ or attached to tlie hat; the “crown ” of 
the King of Warri was of the latter kind, and “> feet high.* 
In the manufacture of caps the skins of leopards and other 
animals were used, and leopards’ skins were also worn on 
the body. The following is Fuwckner’s description of the 
king s special mes.senger sent out to greet him : “ He wore a 
sort of short petticoat from the waist down to the knees of a 
cloth ... resembling our white bunting. This encircled 
his loins and set off like an ancient dame’s hooped petticoat® : 

' 'Biirton in “ Fraser,” p. 414. 

’ On the “ constitution ” of Benin, vide Burton loc, cil. 288 note. 

’ “Ind. Orient.,” Part VI, chap, i, and Plate XXVI, vrhere different 
coiffures are assigned to different ranhs and professions. 

' Fawckner, op. cit., p. 5. ‘ King, loc. cit., p. 318. 

* Cf. Burton, cit., 414, 283. 
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the upper part of the hotly was naked, as well as the legs and 
feet. His neck was ornamented with strings of red coral : in 
his hand he held a leather fan.’’^ And this is a description of 
the king in 1820 : “ The king came in clothed after the fashion 
of the country and wearing on his head a large round hat 
ornamented with gold lace. One of his arms was extended in a 
horizontal direction,® and supported by a great officer of state. 
The naA of one finger on each hand was of prodigious length, to 
show that his exalted rank placed him above all necessity of 
working for his living.”® 

To the fact that the king’s arms were supported by atten- 
dants we shall have occasion to recur. Meanwhile we may 
remark that the same ceremony was observed by Fawekner five 
years afterwards, and that the queen-mother received a similar 
mark of respect from her women. The same honour was paid 
to the captain of war. 

AVarriors appear to have worn thick clothing on the upper 
part of the body, especially a kind of surcoat of leopard-skin, 
often terminating in long pendants fitted with small bells. 
The weapons used were bows and arrows, swords and spears, 
with long shields for defence, apparently of rather slender 
construction in wattlework, and faced with metal plates : on 
none of the castings in the British Museum does a gun seem to 
be placed in the hands of a native. The people have nearly 
always been branded as cowards, and second-rate fighting-men.* 

The social order- rested on a basis of slavery, the slaves being 
largely drawn from the Soho country to the east of Benin.® The 
Bini themselves were fond of trade, and a very large market was 
held in the city. All commercial transactions vnth Europeans 
were carried on by officials or brokers, called Eiadors — a word 
derived from the Portuguese — who went down to Gwato and 
bought cargoes on behalf of the king. They seem to have had 
some social status, and to have been invested with the coral 
collar. 

The objects most in demand from Europe were stufis, metal 
vessels, beads, horse-tails, and pieces of ring-money called 
manillas, which seem to have been exported as early as the 
sixteenth century," and before cowries were first brought round 
the Cape from the ilaldive Islands. The Bini must have been 
somewhat hampered in trade by the fact that their Ju-Ju 
forbade them to cross water.^ 

^ Op. cit., p. S2. 

- Cy. Burton, Joe. ciLj 414: and 2SG. 

^ Kinir. loc. cii., 315. 

^ Bosnian, loc. 531. 

^ Boisragon. *'■ Benin Massacre,” p. 14. London, ISliT 

HiikluTt, voi. ii, Part II, p. 52. * Blue Book, p. 46. 
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Eeli"ion as siicli lies ratlier outside the sphere of the present 
paper." It was of the usual West African t}*pe, especiall}- 
siniilar to that of Yoruba and Dahomey, with plentiful sacri- 
fice of tlie liting to the interests of the dead. Various aidmals 
seem to have been regarded with veneration, and the “ fetish ’ 
practices dominated the daily life of the people. Snakes, 
leopards, crocodiles, fish, birds, and heads of oxen, are all 
represented on the works of art.* 

The panels which are our principal subject, form part of 
a series of about three hundred which are now in the British 
Museum, at present as a loan from the Foreign Office, but 
eventually the greater part of them will probably remain there 
as the property of the trustees. The history of their coming 
home is this. When it was announced that Benin had been 
taken and that many curious ol jeets had been discovered there, 
official representation was made to the Government on behalf of 
the British Museum, so as to secure at any race some of the 
specimens, and samples of these tablets were in consecptence 
sent from the coast, as well as some other objects destined for 
the Queen. It was recommended that any other such tablets 
should l)e sent home, rather than be disposed of on the coast, 
and eventually the series now at the Museum arrived at the 
Crown Agent’s, and subsequently it was arranged that they 
should be shown at the Museum. 

Their appearance seemed to point to their originally having 
been buried, for they were, and many of them still are, covered 
with a fine red earth, in some to such an extent that the 
details could not be made out. It is not easy to understand 
why they are covered with this earth, but it seems certain that 
they were not buried, for Major Gallwey in a letter uwitten 
just 1)efore he went out again, says, “ The pla(pies were found 
heaped up anyhow on the floor of an empty house in the king’s 
compound. Vone of them were hanging up nor were any 
buried. They appeared to be simply thrown in a heap and 
uncared for. As they all came from the king’s compound, it 
would appear that they were not public property, and one can 
only suppose that they had been handed down from king to 
king for many successions, their value being evidently an 
unknown quantity.” This is the only account of their finding 
that we have, and it effectually destroys any hope that a clue 
to their origin or use might he found in Benin itself, and we 
are thus thrown back upon the tablets themselves to solve their 
own mystery. 


1 Burton in “Fraser,” 278; “ Abcoliutii,” toI. i, p. 222. Ellis, “Ewe 
Speaking Peoples, ’ ete. 
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It need scarcely be said that at the first sight of these 
remarkable works of art we were at once astounded at such an 
unexpected find, and puzzled to account for so highly developed 
an art among a race so entirely barbarous as were the Bini, and 
it must be confessed that the latter problem has not yet been 
solved. 

The whole of the tablets are cast in moulds, and to those who 
are familiar with castings in metal, it will be clear that it is no 
■exaggeration to call these highly developed. The only added 
tooling upon any of them is apparently the punched diaper, wirh 
xvhieh the background of nearly all is covered, and the orna- 
ment of a similar kind upon the dresses, bodies, or weapons of 
the figures. It may be that the faces aud smoother surfaces 
have been tooled over, but until the very tenacious coating of 
red earth is cleaned off, it is not easy to speak with certainty as 
to this. The relief of some of the parts is very high, in many 
instances portions of the figures standing quite clear of the back- 
ground, and it would seem as if the artist who modelled the 
•originals had set himself to put as many difficulties as possible 
in the way of the caster. All of these difficulties have, how- 
ever, been overcome with a certainty and skill which only long 
practice of a familiar art could produce. This alone, it may he 
mentioned in passing, goes to prove that at whatever period the 
objects now before us may have been made, they were produced 
by a people long acquainted with the art of casting metals. 
The method by which the tablets were produced can only be 
that known as the “ eire perdue ” process. By no other is it 
conceivable that so much extravagant relief and elaborately 
undercut detail could Vie represented with success. This process 
is probably familiar to most of the Fellows, but can be described 
in very few words. The model is first made in wax, and every 
part of its surface is covered with fine clay, and the whole work 
is eventually hidden in a mass of clay. An outlet is then made 
for the wax to escape, and the mass is heated until all the wax 
has been melted out, leaving of course a mould of exactly the 
design of the wax in its original state. The metal being poured 
in, tills every hollow left by the wax. What measure of success 
has attended the operation cannot of course be known until the 
clay is broken away to show the metal, and it will be obffious 
that only one casting can be made from the wax. Subseciuent 
copies must afterwards be made with piece moulds from the first 
cast in metal. This peculiarity of the “ cure perdue ” process 
accounts for the fact, that while in several cases there are prac- 
tically duplicate panels, in no instance are any two identical, 
the details always presenting some differences. As an instance 
•of the sound apprenticeship that these savage metal-w'orkers 
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must have served, it may be mentioned that wherever a pro- 
jection of any size is seen on the front of a panel, a correspond- 
ing hollow is found on the hack, thus at once lessening the 
weight and economising the metal. 

This “cijv" 2 )crduc” process is that by which many of the finest 
Italian bronzes of the best period were produced, and we thus 
find the Benin savages using with familiarity and success a 
complicated method which satisfied the fastidious eye of the 
};iest artists of the Italian renaissance. 

The })anels vary in size, the largest being about 20 inches by 
15 inches and the smallest about one C[uarter of this area. They 
seem to have been all made for the same purpose, as if to fit on a 
series of pilasters or on a beam. On Plate XIX, Fig. 1, may be 
seen one instance of a possible use of them, where they, or some- 
thing like them, appear on the decoration of doorposts. Xearly 
all of them have been fixed up by large nails, as may be seen by 
the holes left where the nails have been roughly driven through. 
The want of regard for the designs, shown the careless way 
ill which the holes have been made, might be brought forward 
as an argument that they were used in this manner at a date 
long sul (Sequent to their manufacture. But this belongs rather 
to the re^on of hypothesis. 

The tablets or plaques, though by far the most numerous, 
show only one side of the art of bronze casting in Benin ; the 
artificers were e^iually skilful in casting in the round, and the 
objects brought home comprise human heads, elaborate cylin- 
drical pedestals for the equally elaborate tusks which represented 
their gods, armlets, ancl many articles of minor importance. 
Probably the most artistic and technically perfect of all the 
castings in the round is the really charming head of a girl,* 
with a reticulated conical head-dress, for which the Museum is 
indebted to the liberality of Sir "VYilliam Ingram, Bart., who 
presented this as well as a very fine bronze stand for a tusk. 

These tusks were remarkable both for their intricate carving 
and, in some instances, for their great size. In one case a tusk 
measured 7 feet 11 inches along the curve, in these days, I 
believe, a very unusual length. A considerable number of 
them were sold on the coast and afterwards disposed of at a 
City sale. The British Museum could not at the time buy 
more than one of them, from lack of funds, and two or three 
more would be welcome additions. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the tusks present fewer variations of design than the 
bronzes ; and the character of the caiadng is not novel, though 
many of the designs have not been hitherto known. The carving 


' See p. 382. 
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iipon tliem cannot at all compete with the modelling of the 
bronzes. Tlie wax used for the latter presented no difficulty 
to the artist, who could easily produce a smooth rounded 
surface. The ivory carving, on the other hand, is not only 
inferior to the bronzes, but inferior also to much of the carving 
seen in the tusks produced further south, in Loango, for 
instance. 

So far as the objects themselves furnish us with evidence, 
there would seem to be no difierence in date of production 
between the tusks and the bronzes. The symbolism is much 
the same, as are also the dresses and other details. The tusks 
themseh es show signs of considerable age, and we know more- 
over from the account of Van Nyendael that the tusks were in 
the city in the seventeenth century. This brings us to the 
qirestion of the period at which these objects were produced. 
On Plate XVII is seen a European with a matchlock, in the 
costume of the middle of the sixteenth century, the details 
showing a familiarity with the dress that could scarcely be 
found at any time far distant from that in which tlie costume 
was daily before the artist’s eyes. It would scarcely be reason- 
able, in fact, to think that so accurate a figure was produced 
in any other way than direct from the origin^. If it be so, we 
have a limit of date on one side, say the beginning of the reign 
of Elizabeth. It then becomes a question whether all of 
the castings were made at the same time. Another of the 
Europeans has what may perhaps be a flint-lock in his hand, 
and this would point to a later date for some of them. Again 
a large number of the fi<gures of natives wear a well-marked 
dress, a kind of surcoat with the lower part of the front 
representing a leopard’s face, and a dress of this pattern 
is in the liluseum, from the spoils of one of the officers in 
the expedition. This coat was the garment of a modern 
Benin warrior, and though there is no proof that the pattern 
has not been in use in Benin for three centuries, yet its 
being in use at the present day is a fact which renders clear 
proof of its antiquity desirable. Many of the weapons, wands 
of office, and other objects represented on the tablets are also 
found in actual use in Benin. Thus the evidence available 
would seem to show that whereas the earliest date at which we 
can show the tablets to have been made is the middle of the 
sixteenth century, perhaps with the help of the Portuguese, 
there is a possibility that the manufacture continued later, 
though for how long we cannot at present say. Casting of an 
inferior kind continues down to the present time. 

The term bronze has been used for the metal in which the 
tablets are cast, but it must not be imagined that they are alt 
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of true bronze, i.e., copper with a percentage of tin. Some of 
them are certainly of brass. On this point, however, one 
Fellow, Mr. Gowlancl, will speak with more authority. 

In conclusion it is right that the thanks of the Institute and 
of all interested in its objects should be given to Sir Ealph 
Moor, K.C.M.G., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General and 
Commissioner for the Niger Coast Protectorate. But for his 
prompt and friendly action these very interesting monuments of 
a lost art might have been dispersed over the globe, instead of 
forming, as they now do, an important collection so large and 
various as to furnish a complete history of the dresses, weapons, 
and ceremonies of the Benin natives. 


Kote. — T he foregoing brief account i§ intended noerely as a preliminarr 
sketch of the subject, which the writers hope to treat in a more exhaustire- 
manner in an official publication. 


Mr. W. Gowlaxt), F.S.A., read the following remarks r 
Through the kindness of ilr. Bead and Mr. Dalton, the authors 
of the preceding paper, I have been permitted to examine many 
of the specimens of the art castings from Benin, and to make a 
chemical analysis of fragments of four of the plaques. 

An examination of the greater number of those in the British 
Museum by means of the touchstone showed that they consisted 
chiefly of two distinct types of copper alloys, one embracing 
mbctines of copper, zinc, and lead, and the other, mixtures of 
copper, lead and tin. The former may be termed “ brasses ” and 
the latter “ bronzes ” ; but in neither have any detinite pro- 
portions of the constituent metals been adhered to, and some of 
the castings contain both zinc and tin. This, however, is just 
what might be expected, and what indeed we find in most old 
metal-work, owing to defective castings, and old broken objects 
being melted up together, reganlless of their composition, and 
recast. The plaques are generally of bronze, and the statuettes, 
with a few exceptions, of brass. 

It by no means, however, follows that although these two 
classes of objects differ in composition they also differ in age. 
For, as the copper-lead-tin bronze is much easier to cast than 
the copper-zinc-lead brass, especially in the forms of the thin 
plaques, it would always be employed in making them when- 
ever available. 

The following analyses were made of a typical specimen of each 
type of the alloys. 
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Copper-zine-lead-alloy. 

Copper-lead-tin-alloy .* 

Copper . . 



78 ‘50 per cent. 

84 '76 per cent. 

Tin 



■57 

2 -75 

Lead 



5 *85 ,, 

8-38 

Zinc 



14-34 „(bTdiff.) 

1-54 

Iron 



•54 „ 

•59 

Kickel 



Trace. 

*35 ,, 

Arsenic . . 



•11 „ 

•61 

Antimony 


•• 

•09 

"TS ,, 




too -00 

99 -76 


* The amounts of arsenic and antimony present, and the association of these 
metals with nickel in this ahoy, would seem to indicate the Iberian Peninsula, 
rather than liorthem Europe, as the source from which the copper used in 
making it was obtained. 


From these analyses it is etident that neither of these alloys 
could have been used for the manufacture of guns, or of wire, 
or rods, or of any objects in which strength was required ; nor 
could domestic utensils, such as pots or pans, have been 
hammered out of them. They contain so much lead that 
they are too brittle for such purposes. 

Hence the castings consisting of them have not been obtained 
by melting down any of these articles. The composition of the 
alloys undoubtedly indicates a foreign origin and points to 
Europe as the source from which they were derived. They 
Avere hence probably imported for the purpose of barter by the 
Portuguese in the form of ornaments, or of the armlets manilios, 
such as have been long used in that region as currency, and are 
represented on some of the figiu-es on the plaques. 

AVith one exception, the head of a negress in bronze, the 
castings are less perfectly modelled than those a trained 
sculptor would have produced by the ccra perdv.ta process 
by which they have been cast. I hence think they are the 
work of some of the artisans or armourers, who always formed 
part of the crews of Portuguese ships of the sixteenth century', 
or of natives who rvere tairglit by them. 

A somewhat parallel example to the introduction of Euro- 
pean methods of working in metal by these Portuguese na\i- 
gators in the countries they visited and traded with, is seen 
in Japan, where the sword-guards of the sixteenth century often 
bear European designs, executed by European methods. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the presence of zinc 
by no means indicates that they are of recent date, as brass. 
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i.e., an alloy of copper and zinc, was made by the Eomans 
before our era, and very largely in Europe generally in the 
tenth century, by melting copper ■m'tli calamine (a natural 
zinc carbonate). 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the evidence derived 
from my examination of these castings in the laboratory, 
supports 'the opinions of the authors of the. preceding paper 
with respect to their age, and which are based on entirelj- 
different data. I have to thank my friend Professor Ptoberts- 
Austen for kindly permitting me to make these analyses in 
the Eeseareh Laboratory of the Eoyal CoEege of Science. 

Mr. E. B. N". MAlker wished to draw attention to a paper 
recently published in the “ Bulletin de la Societe de Geographic 
de Paris, and entitled “Les Tentatives des Franciscans au 
Moyen Age pour penetrer dans la Haute Ethiopie ” ; par 
F. Eomanet du Caillaud. In this paper was a reference to a 
Spanish MS. of the fourteenth century, which was published at 
Madrid in 1877, under the title of “ Libro del conosimiento de 
todos los reynos y tierras y seuorios (pie son por el mundo ” ; 
being the recital of the travels of a Castilian Franciscan friar, 
who, in the fourteenth century, had journeyed throughout the 
then known world, not only in Africa, but in Asia and in 
Europe. 

M. du CaiUaud’s version was as follows ; — “ It was from the 
Gulf of Guinea that this Castilian readied Christian Ethiopia. 
He first arrived in the pagan kingdom of Araenuan by a branch 
of a river which he calls Eufrates, l.mt which he distinguishes 
from the Asian Euphrates. This African Euphrates must be 
the F’iger.” . . . “The pagan kingdom of Ameuuan 

appears to be the same as the kingdom of Benin, which in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries liad, although idolatrous, say 
the Portuguese historians, relations of homage with a puissant 
Christian prince, bearing tlie name or title of Oganc, and who 
resided at the distance of twenty moons from Benin, in going 
towards the East.” 

Ill the following paragraph Prester John was mentioned. 

Description of Plates. 

Plate XVII. 

Fiff. 1. — European going out shooting. He wears a round metal helmet with 
a feather at the back and a hood with Tandrked collar, rising to Itis 
lower lip. He has on a short pleated kilt and short trousers. The 
fact that the toes are not represented leads one to suppose that he is 
meant to be wearing boots. He is armed with a matchlock and short 
sword, and is accompanied bj a dog wearing a collar. 

‘ Septieme serie, tome srii, 2“ Trinjestre, 1896, p. 212. 
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Fig. 2. — European -vrearing round helmet without feather, and ruff round nech. 

His jacket is single-breasted and appears to hare points across the 
chest; the rest of his dress resembles that of Fig. 1. He holds a 
'^matcliloch (h), the being very distinct, and wears a sword with an 
elaborate guard. 

Pfg. 3. — European (?) of another type with long straight hair, but clean-shaven ; 

he wears a round helmet and a ruff round his neck. The rest of his 
costume resembles that of Fig. 2, except that the kilt is longer. He 
is armed with a sword, and is shouldering a matchlock. 

Fig. 4. — European (?) with long hair, conventionally treated, and round full 
beard. He wears a helmet with raised bosses and two feathers, and is 
armed with a sword, and what appears to be a pike. He has no ruff 
but otherwise is clothed like Figs. 2 and 3. In the left hand top 
corner is a small bust of a similar European, holding an indeterminate 
object. Below, at the left hand corner, is a complete figure holding 
a matchlock(?) and in the right-hand comer a bust ot a European 
holding his hand to his mouth. The swords carried by the figures on 
these four panels are aU different, and some seem to have a resemblance 
to Hoorish as well as European types. Fig. 3 wears his sword slung 
across the shoulder like tlie natives (de Bry, c. 55). 


Plate XVIII. 

fig. 1. — A god, or ting considered as god. He wears a helmet-lite headdress, 
with Tertioal top, recalling a Persian form. This is apparently 
covered with beadwort made of cylindrical coral beads. To the front 
are attached three larger beads or possibly some sort of charm. He 
wears a jacket covered with similar beadwork, from the lower border 
of which are suspended small human masks, possibly of cast metal. 
On ills wrists are large [carved ivory] armlets. He wears the imnal 
“ belukn ” or loi/g loin-cloth, with guilloche border and covered with 
chased ornament, of which specimens are given in Plate XXII. He has 
broad anklets probably of coral beadwork, which were a sign of higher 
rank than necklaces. ‘ A fish resembling a catfish, of a kind constantly 
repeated in both easts and carviogs, issues from cacli of his sides, 
while in each hand he swings a leopard by the tail, after the fashion 
represented in Sassanian carvings. 

fig. 2. — A group of three persons dressed very similarly to fig. 1. The central 
figure or god has both arms supported by kneeling attendants who 
wear the collars- and anklets which testify to their high rank. 
Instead of legs, his body terminates in two fish resembling those seen 
in fig. 1, giving him a superficial resemblance to the gnostic figure 
' Abraxas. Hound his neck is a coral necklace, and to his girdle are 
suspended masks in the form of crocodiles’ heads. At the bottom of 
the plaque are two leopards in curious perspective. Tlie god is repre- 
sented in various forms, and with various attributes. Compare Plate 
XXI. ^ 

Fig. 3. — Group of three figures, the central person seated on a cylindrical stool 
and holding an aielike object in the right hand. The two othe.' 
figures are kneeling. All are dressed as before, but the central figure 
has five larger beads (?) on the front of his headdress. Above are two 
small busts of long-haired Kuropeans, wearing curious helmets or hats 
with feathers and three bosses. One holds "a “ manilla” in his right 
hand, the other is holding something to his mouth. ° 

fig. 4,— Group. In the centre a king or chief with elaborate headdress and 
necklace of coral and agate beadwork. He has long armlets, and the 
high coral anklets, and wears the long loin cloth. An attendant on 
each side holds a shield over his head as a mark of honour.’' All three 


' Burton in “■ Fraser's ilagazine,” 18t)3, p, 288. 

- Burton, Juv. eit., p. 414. 

De Bry, ’■ India Oricntalis,” Part ¥1, chap. 3.5. 
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figures hare the tribal marts of the Bird, consisting of tliree vertical 
cicatrices over the eyebrow and long parallel scars down the body.^ 
Between the two attendants and the ting are two smaller figures, 
possibly boys, one of wlioin appears to be holding a drum in his hand. 

Plate XIX. 

Fig. 1. — Terandjli of a house with, four standing figures, all with the cicatrices 
over the eyebrows and down the front of the body. IN’one of these 
appear to represent very important persons, for they have neither the 
broad coral collar, nor the broad anklets. The mode of dressing the 
hair uifiers slightly, the two inner figures not having the long plaits 
terminating in [lumps of clay]. 

The same pa^r carry the characteristic shield, apparently of bamboo 
or other wattlework faced with a metal plate. In addition to necklaces 
thev wear gorgets of leopards* teeth and the “ beluku.’* 

The nude outer figures may possibly represent the king's “cutlass 
boys,” who, accordiug to Burton,- appeared naked. They hold iu their 
hands the circular fan made of hide which is in common use to the 
west of the lower iN’iger. « 

Tlie roof does not appear to be covered with palm-leaf in the usual 
style, but rather suggests the use of tiles or shingles. The pillars are 
remarkable as being composed either of carved or cast figures super- 
imposed, or of wood faced with metal plaques. 

The three steps in the centre are in accordance with a statement in 
de Bry,’ On the uppermost stand two cast-metal leopards, such as 
have been brought liome by the expedition, and what appear to be two 
neolithic axe lieads. Such axe heads seem to be represented on several 
of the cast objects, under circumstances which suggest that they were 
held in veneration. This supposition would be confirmed by a similar 
veneration for stone implements in other countries after the introduc- 
tion of metal, but more especially by a case iu point from Fernando 
Po."^ The last and most important thing to notice is the snake fixed 
head downwards on the roof, to which allusion has already been made 
Fig. 2. — A noble, riding side-saddle, after the fashion depicted in de Bry’s 
plate.'’ The upper part of his body was bare, as was apparently usual 
in time of peace; and he wears the “beluku” and broad anklets. 
Bound liis brow are coral beads ; and a feather projects from his head, 
which is dressed in one of the more familiar fashions : broad bracelets 
of carved ivory (-') adorn his wrists. Bach arm is stretched out and 
supported by an ettendant walking on either side, and wearing only 
a narrow necklace, but no anklets. Each of these attendants has an 
orramental band bamlouliere” across the right shoulder, with a 
long pendant down the left side, ending in a small bell. Tlieir heads 
are partially shaved, and dressed in ridges with pig-tails. The horse, 
which is small and asinine in appearance, is led by another attendant 
and answers both to Burton’s^ description of the Yoruba pony and to 

* Be Bry. loc. cif ' Part I, cliap. 55, “ Auch schiieiden sie in ihrem Leib von 

der Achsel an bis ungefahr an die Weyeb . . . drey grosse lange Sebnitt 

auf bejden Seyten , . . und halten dasselbe fur eine grosse Tugendt, so zu 

ihrer Seligheit dienlich”; and Burton, loc. cit., 147, 410, 

In “ i raser,” p. 414. De Bry says that all joung people went naked until 
marriage, 

® Loc. cif., chap. 55. 

■* Hutchiuson, “ Impressions of West Africa,*’ p. 102. London, 1&58. The 
axe beads were in the custody of the king. 

See above, p. 6. 

<■> De Brr. loc. cit., c. 55. and Plate XXIII. In this chapter is a full descrip- 
tiou of the way in which Benin nobles rode to cv’urt. 

* “ Abeokuta,” i., 61. • 
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de Bry’s picture of the Benin horse.' The King of Benin seems to 
hare sat astride of his horse. Possibly warriors did the same. 

3. — This elaborate group apparently represents a capture, a theme repeated 
upon other panels with a striking similarity of treatment. In all, the 
captire is astride of a small horse, and has his face marked with 
cicatrices or scars running from the bridge of the nose right across the 
cheek. These marks are not the Benin “ blazon,” and it seems probable 
that they point to a hostile nationality to commemorate the defeat of 
which these particular plaques were cast. If the countrymen of these 
captires fought on horseback, the reference may be to some people 
dwelling to the north of Benin, or jiossibly to the west, in the Yoruba 
country. 

In the present instance the unfortunate prisoner is completely 
transfixed by a spear with a long leaf-shaped blade, of a type very 
frequently met with, and wears a basin-shaped helmet or hat. 

The captor, who is bearded and wears a full panoply, with a head- 
dress covered with bosses, and the square bell so often seen suspended 
round the neck of warriors or executioners, grasps his captive with 
one hand, while in the other he holds a sword shaped like a machete. 
Of the two other armed figures in the lower row. one shoulders, like a 
gun, two rods apparently bound together, forming an instrument or 
Iff; weapon which occurs on several other plaques. His headdress is 

Y covered with cowries, a fact which might be of importance m deter- 

mining dates if it were certain that no cowries had found their wav to 
W Benin before they were imported by Europeans from the Hah’live 

^ Islands. The companion figure in tlie lower row carries a spear and 

the usual shield. 

In the upper row are three smaller figures, two of which seem to be 
musicians in the train of the captor, while the third, who is kneeling 
as a suppliant, is evidently a compatriot of the captive, for he has the 
same curious marks across the face. His helmet, or cloth head-piece 
with lateral flaps, is of a type worn by the principal captive on another 
plaque, and the same remark applies to the peculiar sword which he 
wears. 

Eig. 4. — The three figures on this tablet wear peaked (metal) helmets, those on 
the outside with bosses and cheek-pieces, and broad collars or straps 
round their necks. Each holds in his left hand a pair of “ manillas,” 
or metal armlets of a horse-shoe shape, which became a currency on 
the Guinea Coast at an early date. De Bry states that before the arrival 
of the^ Europeans the natives had no currency, but were content with 
barter — meris honomm permutationihus ; his statement, however, is 
perhaps open to question. “ManUs of brasse and some of lead” are 
mentioned by Hakluyt as regular objects of exportation to AVest Africa 
in the second half of the sixteenth century, but it is as difficult for us 
to say whether these were of this peculiar “■ Celtic ” shape as it is to 
determine the origin of their adoption in the African trade, or the 
precise period when they became a currency. A further point of 
interest raised by the question of currency is the comparative seniority 
of these manillas and cowries as forms of money. It is stated in 
Astley’s Collection-' that cowries were unknown in this part of the 
world until 1600 A.D., but this is perhaps contr-adicted in James 
YVelsh’s account of the voyage of Messrs. Bird and Yen ton to Benin 


1 De Brv, Latin edition, c. 55, p. 121, “ Equi satis generosi, nostris tamen 
multo minores,” “not much bigger than calres/’ (G-erman edition.) Tlie 
Latin translation, by Artus of Dantzig, does not alwaT^ correspond exactly yitii 
the German. ’ ^ 

^ “ Ind. Orientalis/' Part TT, chap. 19. 

^ Yol. ii, p. 652. 
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in 158S A.D., ■where the following sentence occurs : — “Xheir money is 
pretie white sheU, for golde and silver we saw none.”^ 

If points like these could be definitely settled we should be in 
possession of valuable evidence with regard to the date of the plaques 
in general, on so many of which manilias and co\\Ties occur, the latter 
always in the form of ornament. It may be added that the frequent 
appearance of manilias in the hands of the long-haired foreigners ‘would 
suggest their introduction from the part of the world from which those 
foreigners came. 

The central figure has a helmet with bosses, but no peat ; it is 
furnished with a large looped chin-strap. On his legs are narrow 
anklets, and in his right hand is a staff terminating at the upper end 
in a crocodile’s head with a fish between the jaws — a motif which we 
nit-et with on other objects. Possibly this staff is a “king’s stick” 
earned as a badge of authority as is the usage in other parts of West 
Airha. 

Pr-ATE XX. 


Fig. 1. — A varrior, with curious mitre-shaped headdress, with a curl of hair 
protruding by the left ear. He also wears a horizontal band across 
tbe chest with pendants and bell. In his right hand are barbed 
spears, in his left a shield with a curved object which may represent 
some form of club. 

It s'fiould be noted that the chased background of this plaque shows 
a variation on the usual quatrefoil design. 

Fig. 2. — The central figure is here attired in what appears to be a feather dress, 
on the front of which, as also on the arms, snakes may be seen, 
invariably with the head downwards. Whenever the feather dresses 
occur these snakes are found, either singly, or intertwined like the 
snakes of a caduceus. This would suggest that the figures wearing 
such dresses held some particular office ; possibly they are “ Fetisseros ” 
or “Fetishmen,” The headdress with its long pendants is remarkable, 
as also are the broad cbainlike anklets, which do not appear to be 
coral. The broad knife with loop at the butt seems to have had some 
ceremonial significai.ce. (Burton, “ Fraser,” 281.) 

The spears, one of which is held by two persons, are of a type already 
illustrated. The costume of the other figures presents few features 
which have not been already noted. They wear leopard skins and 
bands across their chests ■with bells depending from them, while on 
their necklaces and headdresses cowries may be remarked. One of the 
smaller figures holds a pair of “ gong-gongs ” chained together at the 
base. 

Fig 3. — This ficrure is remarkable for the curious humped breast and for the 
long loo«e garment. The hump recurs on several plaques sometimes 
on persons nude to the wai'^^t, the sex being always male. It would 
seem to represent some malformation of a well-known and dLstinctive 
nature or to have been derived from some sort of corslet. 

Tbe hair appears to be made up with coral beads- and to be dressed 
in a ridge, recalling the Hawaiian helmet. In each comer of the plaque 
IS a raised cre^cential object the meaning of which it is hard to deter- 
mine, although it is found upon other objects besides the plaques. 
Under the crescent in the left hand top corner is a standing or walkin}^ 
figure of a straight -haired foreigner, holding a stick (?) in his righi 
hand. 

Fig. 4, — The man on the left in this group is wearing a cross on his breast. ; 
Unless we are disposed to accept the story about Ogane, we must 
assume that this fact gives us a tenniaus a quo in attempting to date^ 
these castings. For it seems probable that the idea of wearing a cros^'' 

’ " Hakluyt,” vol. ii. Part IT, p. 127. London, 1599. 

- Fawckner, “ .yarrative," p. 5. 
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in this way was suggested by the Portuguese usage. But on. the 
other hand, as has been already remarked, the type of cross resembles 
that in use in the Eastern church. All the men wear broad anklets, 
and seem therefore to be persons of rank. 

The central figure wears crossed bands of coral beads over the body, 
and a necklace of large beads, possibly of agate, round the neck. In 
his hand he carries a staff or wand, and at his left side is some kind of 
perpendicular ornament running right up the body, the nucleus of 
which may be the end of the “ beluku” twisted up and provided with 
something to stiffen it. This peculiarity may frequently be observed 
elsewhere. Chased on the beluku itself are heads of long-haired men 
and other objects, probably inworen in the original textiles.^ 

The ordinary cicatrices are visible in all the large figures, with the 
addition, in the central personage, of a raised mark between the eyes. 
Burton says of the Captain of War: “His forehead was adorned with 
a broad stripe of chalk from the hair to the nose-tip, and upon this 
was drawn a thin line of clotted blood from a goat freshly sacrifi-ced.”*- 
Some such raised ornament may be indicated here. A brass mask in 
the British IVIuseum has a piece of copper of just this shape inlaid in 
precisely the same place. 

Of the three smaller figures, none of which have anklets, two wear 
collars of leopard’s teeth, while the central person wears the broad coral 
collar. They all wear across the body ornamental “ bandoliers.’^ 

Plate XXI. 

Details from Ivo^'y Camngs. 

The top figure on the left represents a monster with a human body and 
elephant’s head. The tusks appear on each side of the long triangular face, 
while the large ears are unmistakable. A less conyentionalised elephant’s head 
occurs in relief on a cast brass pedestal in the British Museum. The three 
objects in the top right-hand comer are variations of the fi^h which forms the 
legs of the bigger figure in the centre, and which may be a kind of catfish held 
sacred by the Jakris : all three are taken from carved tusks. The large 
central group, also from a tusk, represents the “ god ” with wliom we have 
already made acquaintance, but more richly endowed with attributes. From 
his head issue two crocodiles, each devouring a fish ; a third crocodile comes 
down between his legs, and has in its jaw a cow (?) or “sheep, which is itself 
browsing upon a plant. Across his body the figure holds a long two-headed 
snake with a frog in each of its mouths, tiinakes 
devouring frogs are found upon cast heads and 
masks. In the centre of the plate and on the 
right and left are two tortoises. (?) 

In the upper of the two lower rows there is 
a snake on the left with conventionally repre- 
sented scales. The two objects on the right, 
derived from carved ivory armlets, seem to 
represent conventionalised heads of the long- 
liaired people already familiar from Plate 
XYII, Figs. 3 and 4. Of the two other figures, 
that on the left may he intended for an arm 
holding a knife, for detached arms and hands 
occur with comparative frequency both on 
metal and ivory, probably with a symbolic 
significance.^ It seems probable that the form 
given in Fig. d, may be a component part of 
some of the conventional patterns. 

The accompanying small cuts illustrate this 



1 See Plate XXTI. 

^ In “ Fraser,” 1863, p. 279. 


- In “ Fraser,” 1863, p. 286. 
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point, a and c are found on the base of a brass pedestal : i occurs on a tiist : 
d is frequentlv chased on the garments of the figures on the plaques. It seems 
to be meant for an arm ; but the fingers often disappear learing it almost 
crescent shape. 

The band in I and c is clasped upon some small object, and the general 
appearance of c suggests that of the little amulets used in South Europe 
acfainst the evil ere and carried by the Spaniards to South America. The 
triangular object in the centre of this row might conceivably bear some relation 
to the elephant’s head above; but this is a mere conjecture, for which there 
is no satisfactory evidence. 

In the lowest row are four different versions of a leopard’s head. 


Plate XXII. 


Details of Chased Oenameni. 


This plate presents various details of the ornaments found chased upon the 
plaques or executed in repousse work on brass plates. Many of these seem to 
illustrate a continuous process of degradation or conventionalisation. This 
mav be more especially remarked in the upper rows. The human head with 
long hair, together with a detached arm (see cut d) is nearly alwajs found 
engraved on rhe belukvs or loin-cloths. The conventional treatment of the 
leopard’s skin may be noticed to the right of the third row from the bottom ; 
and in the bottom row to the left of the central head is a leopard’s ear with its 
curious leaf -like treatment, while on the right is one of his “ whiskers.” 

A native head, like one of those in the second row from the bottom, is usually 
found on the belitJcus in addition to a head of the long-haired type. 

Of the various designs represented in the border, the most interesting are 
those on tlie left hand side. In the central section the artificer has left traces 
of his method of work, the transverse lines running across the tops of the 
“petals” having been first incised, and two triangles being subsequently drawn 
npon them and filled in by punching. It may he added that the sequence of 
many of the details within the plate is of course very far from being complete or 
final. 
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A Quinary System of Xotatioy employed hi Lcchu on the 
WooDEX Tallies termed Shu-Chu-Ma. By Professor 
Basil Hall Chamberlain. 

[•5VIIH PLATES SXm-XXIV.] 

I. 

A BRIEF mention of these wooden tallies, together with the 
representation of a single specimen, will be found in the 
“ Geographical Journal,” for June, 1895. But as the system of 
counting employed in them has never yet been analysed or 
described in any language — not even in native Luehuau itself, 
or in Japanese — I venture to revert to the subject, ami to 
submit to your consideration fac-similes of six specimens pre- 
served in the Anthropological Institute of the Science College 
of the Imperial University of Japan, the fac-similes having been 
executed by kind permission of the Curator, Professor Tsulioi 
Sbogoro. The larger figures are alone original, the smaller ones 
being a Japanese (Chinese) interpretation added afterwards. 

It will be noticed that these tallies vary from 11 J inches to 
21 feet in length, with a breadth of from 1 to 11 inch, and that 
some are thin and flat, presenting only two surfaces for inscrip- 
tion, M'hile others admit of the four sides being written on. All 
are quite rude in workmanship. Till recently, such tallies were 
much employed in the rural districts of Luchu, more especially 
as records of matters referring to the assessment of taxes both 
in money and kind, each item being inscribed on the tally with 
charcoal, or any other com’-enient material that came to hand. 
The custom may be traced to a hearsay knowledge of the 
Chinese written character among the Luchuan peasantry, who, 
not possessing sufficient learning to employ this character itself, 
and not being encouraged by their rulers to acquire the elements 
of an education deemed unsuitable to their lowly station, 
developed a make-shift of their own. One result of this origin 
has been to keep the (S/m-c/id-wa out of sight; for the learned 
despised such an imperfect system of records, and the villagers 
themselves felt more or less ashamed of perforce resorting to it. 
At the present day, vdien the schoolmaster is abroad in Luchu, 
as elsewhere, scarcely any native can be brought to speak of 
the subject, or to exhibit any specimens he may possess for 
fear of being laughed at as loehind the age. 
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II. The Money Count (PI. XXIII, A. 1, 3 ; 

B. 1. PI. XXIAT D. 4, and F). 

The symbols inscribed on the Shu-chu-ma tallies fall into two 
widely divergent categories, viz., numerals, and signs for people’.s 
names. TV e will treat, first of the numerals, which are arranged 
on a cpiinary basis, and are differentiated according to the 
material that has to be counted. Eice, firewood, and monej- 
are the three materials that occur. Anciently Luchu had mv 
coinage, and all tribute was in kind; but from the middle ages 
Chinese coins began to filter in, and after the Japanese conquest 
in the seventeenth century, Japanese copper cash obtained a 
limited circulation in the archipelago, or, at least in the chief 
island — historic facts that have recorded themselves in the 
symbol for “ money,” a representation of the Chinese and 

Japanese bronze or copper cash with a square hole in the 
middle for stringing. A thousand cash {rnung'^) make one string 
(kv:ang-), and the sums that present themselves for counting 
assume such forms as 9 Ivxang, 50 nmny, 32 kwang, 950 mung, 
2 kwang, 300 niv.ng, etc., 50 mung being the lowest value that 
occurs. The table on p. 385 shows the numeral signs employed 
in the Money Count. 

Putting aside the lines ~~~ ZH, for 1, 2, and 3, a.« 
the common property of all nations, the only numeral here 
apparently borrowed from the Chinese is -i^, the symbol for 
10. The system followed up to 4 inclusive consists in having 
dots tor one column, horizontal lines for another, horizontal 
and vertical lines combined for another, and a circle as the 
foundation form of another. With 5, in each case, we encounter 
a totally new torra, which serves as the basis for 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
Some of the forms of 5 have probably been obtained by halving 

_j_, the figure for 10. Compare, for instance, with n, 

L_, and I (found in the compound I— or > signifying 7). 

That hah'iug is resorted to in other cases appears from tally F 
(PI. XXIV ), to be discussed later on. 


Written witli the Chinese ehdracter pronounced mon by the 

Japanese. 

Written with the Chinese character peonounced kwan by the Japanese. 



Hundreds of Kvanq. Tens of Xitxro^. Units of Kwavp. Hundreds of Munp. Tons of Mmip. 
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T'le above table has been deduced from an examination of 
tally A (PL XXIII), which comes from the district of Ivushi in 
Xorthern Luchu, some 45 miles from Xafa. The other tallies 
B and D, from Chimu in Central Luchu, about 30 miles from Xafa, 
present local variations affecting the form though not the system. 

Thus, we find in these latter, the sign for 50 cash rounded, 
(instead of ^). More divergent stiU is for “j in the 100 
column of mung, with V»,/, etc., imstead of TTj, etc. 
Again, the unit column of kionvj has vertical instead of hori- 
zontal lines j for instance 1 is |, 2 is j|, etc., up to 4 inclu- 
sive, while 0 is T (but also 6 is ' j , etc. In the 10 
column of lv:ci.,ij we find 5 represented by and and 

100 kwanrj is written instead of o Such numerous 

dialectical variations, if one may so plirase it, within a distance 
r.if less than 20 miles, show the isolati'.>n in wliich each milage 
lived out its life. 

Before leaving the Money Count, it will be advantageous to 
present some concrete instances of this method of recording 
numbers, as the combinations are not always clear at first sight, 
especially in the ten and unit columns of the l imng : — 


means 27 kwamj, 100 nmaij. Analysis : ZjZ is 20, the 
added horizontal line _ brings it np to 25, and the 
two lines below make 27 karing. The dot is 100 

iilU'iVJ. 



means 63 kirang, 50 niuiiij. Analysis : is 50, to 

which add meaning 10, thus making GO, and 

— 3, making 63 kvxiinj. The 50 mv/ag is regularly- 
represented by 
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means 25 Inauuj, 300 hiuny. Analysis: 

which add a lower horizontal line joined on by a 
ligature to the upper part of the complex figure, and 
25 is obtained. That the lowest line is not actually 
horizontal, but dashed up towards the right, imitates 
a common feature of Chinese caligraphy. The three 
dots regularly represent each 100 mung, hence 300 
mung altogether. 



means 352 hiccnuj, 250 mung, each of the elements 300, 
50, 2, 200, and 50 being distinctly written, as will 
be seen by reference to the table. 



n-i 


means 36 kwang, 550 mung. Analysis : is 30, 

which prolong to to make 35, and add 

below, making 36. is the regular sjunbol for 


500 mung, and ^ for 50 mung, the distinction 

between the two being emphasised by the difference 
of size. 


means 73 kirang, 300 mung. Analysis : is 50 

kuMiig, 20 kwang more, making 70, and 

3 more, making 73 in all. The three dots are 300 
rnung. 


means 32 kwang, 950 mung. Analysis: is 30 

kvjang, to which add making 32. is 500 
rnung, and each dot inside it is 100 more, making 
900 rnung, while ^ , as usual, is 50 rnung. 


Tliese instances should render the system tolerably clear. 



CO 

CO 
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III. The Firewood CorxT (PI. XXIII, B. 2 ; 

PL XXIY, D. 1). 

This coimt has four columns, mz., units, tens, hundreds, and 
thousands (of bundles) : — 

, ^ 1 

ThousancU. , Handi*ed5, 1 

Tens. 

Cnit$. 

1 

O 

© 

+ 

• 

2 

© 


• • 

3 




4 

© 

Hit 


5 


Y 

L- 

fi 

1 



7 

8 


L- 

• • 

8 

8 

! i 

^ : 


9 

: 8 

1 

\ 

1 1 



This Count, closely similar to the Money Count, shows us the 
figure Q, 1,000, fomied from Q, 100, by the insertion of a 

dot, and such interesting combinations as , 900 bundles ; 



90 bundles ; 



75 bundles ; 




315 bundles, et 
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IV. The PacE Count (PL XXIII, B. 3 
and C ; and PL XXIV, D. 2). 


Premising that — 

1 to contains 
1 sho „ 

1 i/d 

1 shalai „ 


10 sho 
10 fjo 
10 shaJai 
]0 sai 


• of grain measure.^ 


We here again find the number 5 playing the leading part. 
Beginning with the lowest denomination, the analysis of this 
Count is as follows : — 

5 sai is written r\. 

5 shakio is written V«/. 


smaller values of either being represented by dots below, for 

V«/ 

instance, 7 shaku, o sen, written 

0 yo is written j, sniaUer values of this row also being 

represented by dots, thus | for 6 yd. It thus conies naturally 
to pass that the important value 1 slid is denoted by means of 
two vertical lines, thus ||, appended dots serving as before; 

express any smaller values, thus : — 

I j is 1 shd, 1 yd. 


Ill „ 1 sho, d yo. 

nil 2 

INI „ 2 sho, 2 yo, etc. 


In accordance with the essentially tpiiuary nature of the 
system, there exists a special figure for the value of 5 times 5 


* Being uncertain of the Luchuan pronunciation of these names of measures, 
I have employed the J apanese. In Japan, 1 to contains a little less than one- 
quarter of an Imperial bushel. Of the contents of the Luchuan to I am 
ignorant ; but vre may sately predict that it was a varying quantity, differing 
from village to village. 
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cjv, \iz . : T which thus represents 25 go, in other words 2i sho. 
Its compounds proceed quite regularly, for instance — 


I 


T 


literally 2i situ + o go = o sIio. 


literally 2i sJio + (4x5 go) = 41 sho. 

The next sign to notice is representing 5 slid. The fi, 


£;ure 


may serve as an example of a compound. It is literally 


A 

5 slid + (2x5 go) = 6 slid. 

The next Ixigher sign, proceeding always according to the 
quinary method, is or formed hy compounding and 
compressing (5 shd) and (24 slid). It thus signifies 74 

slid. The figure jtl occurs as a regular compound of this 
last to signify 8 shd. 

One to, being equivalent to twice 5 slid, is represented by 
a contraction of ^ doubled, and on the same principle 14 to 
(= 15 slid) is written that is trebled. One to, 24 
slid is denoted by the .sign , corresponding regularly to 


which signifies 74 slw, as stated above. 


r 


signifying 1 fo 54 


slio, and jtl signifying 1 to Z slw, may serve as examples of 
compound forms. 

An auxiliary feature of the .system followed in the Pace 
Count i.s the horizontal line sometimes employed to separate one 
decimal value from another, as : — 

2.4 shd, 5 shall', where the upper svmliol I represents 
■ 

24 sho, the lower 5 shah’. 
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ili signifjTiig 1 sIlo, 3 yv, 2 sliala'., 5 sai. 

r\ 

21. signifying 1 s/ici, 2 yu, 7 shalcu. The object in employing 

KJ 

• • 


this line not as a di\'i&ion between two items, but at the end of 
all, recalls our European practice in proof-reading, where each 
correction as made, is followed by a stroke, whether any other 
correction unmediately follow or not. 

"VYe may safely conclude the Japanese interpretation to be 
erroneous in two cases which frequentlj^ contradict the rules 

deduced from a careful study of all the rest. Thus 1 1 1 1 niu-st 

• •• 

be 2 slid, 3 yo, not 2 slid 2 yd, as given in the Japanese 

marginal annotation ; and |||| must be 2 shd, not 2 shd, 2 yd, as 

in ditto. Such mistakes might easily be committed by neglect- 
ing or miscounting the small dots. All persons who "have 
corrected proof-sheets know how much more frequently errors 
are made in figures than in ordinary writing. Moreover, the 
Japanese text has other undoubted errors, errors in Luchuan 
proper names, as Mayari for Ayai (the Luchuan for “ East”) 
in more than one place, and others. 


V. Miscellaneous. 

Tally C (PI. XXIII), to which no village name i.s appended, 
differs from the others of the llice Count, resembling rather the 
Money Count in form. Instead of a variety of entries, one side 
enumerates the units of eacli value — is, in fact, a table of 
reference — the other represents one concrete sum. The units 
in each row of figures are : — 

e 100 hiju (bags) of rice. 

O 10 „ „ „ „ 

O 1 

*4“ 1 1'j (tV 

1 (t^ I’ag) .. ■. 

• 1.7'1 (ToWl'ag) ■■ 

^ 5 (-nrfuTT I'C'g) ■. 
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The special sum inscribed on the other side by aid of these 
■values is : — 


* © 
7 t. 

6 -q 
0 /I 


• •• 


signifying S4 bags. 2 to, 7 6 rju, 8 shahi, 5 

iai. Observe the manner in which 100, is 
halved in the topmost figure to represent 50. 
to which 30 (Q signifying 10), is added 

to make SO. Xotice, too, the use of A to 
signify two different values, viz. 5 ihal'u (part 

of the complex number 8 sJialcu) and also 
5 sc'.i, the next lower place of decimals. 


5 /t 


Tally i (PL XXIA ), similarly without indication of origin, but 
probably from the same locality as Tally C, closely resembles 
the latter. It belongs to the Money Count series. The 
standards of value inscribed on one side are : — 



10,000 Icwuiuj. 


0 1,000 


0 100 
10 


37 


• 100 rnviig. 
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and tlie particular sum inscribed on the other side is : — 




CD 

© 


hz. 

A 


i.e., 8,78G kieany, 750 rnuny. Observe the halving of 

10,000, to represent 5,000, and of 100, 

to frepresent 50. The other numbers wiU be 
easily read by comparing the analysis given under 
the Money Count. 


TallyE (Pl.XXIV),is difficult of interpretation, because lacking 
all indication of the material meant to be counted. But the system 
is the same as that employed, with variations, in the examples 
already cited. Though no J apanese key has been added to it, the 
peasant writer has himself been at the pains to repeat most of his 
figures in rude Chinese as well as in native form, thus supplying 

a partial key. We thus learn, for instance, that 7) is 7, 9 


1 

(consequently 5 must be for some kind of unit, while 
13 7, and ^ 9 for some other kind of unit. Four appears 


variously, as m. (perhaps miswritten), and Some- 

times the peasant writer forgets uis Chinese or misapprehends 
it, and explains one of his rustic figures by another. Thus in 

one place ^ is given as 6 (Chinese ; in another it is ex- 


plained by the rustic symbol III , 6 being sometimes thus re- 
presented, as shown above. European readers examining the 
lac-similes must not be led by a vague resemblance in certain 
cases to credit the peasant writer with a knowledge of the Arabic 
VOL. xxvn, 2 D 
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numerals. His sign IZ does not mean 12 ; it is simply a 
carelessly formed the Chinese for 4. 

YI. Aebiteaky Symbols (T1. XXIII, A. 2 and 4 ; 

B. 2. PL XXIY, D. 1). 

In addition to the numerals there appear on some of the 
talhes, other signs ^Yritten below the numeral in each com- 
partment, and explained in the Japanese annotation by the 
name of some house or householder. We may conclude the 
tigiire to indicate his quantum of assessment. It has been 
found impossible to reduce the signs to any system, either 
phonetic or ideographic. They are evidently arbitrary symbols 
or badges, adopted for distinction’s sake by villagers ignorant of 
the art of writing, thus* 


1 


represents the name Me-mi-ya. 

0 


„ „ Xaka-michi. 

o 

O 


,, Shin-zatu-gwa. 

4 


., Shin-zatu. 

5 

N 

„ Shin-ya. 

G/I\ 

., ,, T6-ma. 

/ 


Matsu-jo-gwa. 

8 

n 

„ Agari-jo-gwa. 

0 


„ Ml-jo. 

10 


Me-tera-yu. 

11 

Tl 

„ Mura-yushi. 

12 

< 

✓ 

Jin-den-ne-gwa(?) 

13 

1 

Xaka-mutu-gwa, etc., etc. 


^ 1 re-«pell anti amend, tvhere necessary, the Japanese annotation, wliicli is 
often incorrect. 
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All that can he said in elucidation is that certain vague 
analogies tend to make themselves felt. Compare, for instance, 
Xos. 3 and 4 above. The word gwa, “ little,” “ lesser,” seems to 
he often represented by a horizontal stroke ; but this is not the 
necessary and exclusive meaning of that stroke (see, for 
instance, Xo. 5). Xo, these symbols are purely arbitrary in 
essence, though, when neighbouring householders happened to 
have similar names, they naturally followed the line of least 
resistance, and indicated these siniilar names by similar signs ; 

thus, already existing as the sign for Shin-zatu, the earliest 

way of representing Shin-zatu-gwa (literally, “ Slnn-zatu the 

lesser ”) was to add a stroke and write ^ . 

The symbol ^ is a Chinese character (meaning “ rice ”), as 

are a few others, for instance ; but they are 

employed without the slightest reference to their original signi- 
fication, or even to their sound, whether in Luchuan, Chinese, 
or Japanese. They seem merely to have been used because 
their shape.s were familiar to the eye. These symbols thus 
differ radically from the system in vogue on the Luchuan islet 
of Yonakuni, which is pictorial and ideographic so far as it 
goes.^ They also stand behind the so-called Ya-jirushi of 
Japan,® which latter, though partly arbitrary, run in certain 
well-defined grooves more or less pictorial and ideographic in 
their nature, and testify to a greater expenditure of thought. 


XovEiiBER 23rd, 1897. 

E. W. Beabrook, Escp, C.B., E.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

Mr. J. .Stanley Gaedixee then read his paper on “ The 
Xatives of llotuma,” and a discussion was taken i^art in by the 
President, Mr. S. H. R.xy, Mr. G. L. Gomme, and Dr. Gaf.sox, 
after which a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Gaedinek for 
his paper, and for the collection of objects from Eotuma wliich 
he exhibited. 

^ See the “ Geographical Journal” for June, 1S05. p. 537. 

' See “Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan,” toI. xv, p. 50, 
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Tae Matites of Eotuma. By J. Stanley Gaedixee, B.A., 
Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge. (Communicated 
by Professor Alexasdee Macaltstee, M.A., F.E.S.) 

Introduction. 

[with plate sxr.] 

After the return of the “ Coral Boring Expedition ” from 
Funafuti to Fiji, I went in H.M.S. “ Penguin,” by kind per- 
mission of Captain Field, to Eotuma, an island about 280 miles 
north by east of Viti Levu, Fiji. Here I spent three and a half 
months, studying the fauna of the island and of the waters 
adjacent to it. For some weeks I was incapacitated from active 
work in this direction, and spent the time in collecting the 
materials, incorporated in this paper. The result, though very 
incomplete in many ways, wiU, I hope, be of some interest. 

I must, in the first place, express my very great thanks to the 
Hon. James Stewart, Colonial Secretary of Fiji, for his kindly 
interest and assistance during the whole time that I was in the 
South Pacific. My work was made much easier, too, by the 
interest which Mr. Leefe, President Commissioner of Eotuma, 
took in its progress, and by his ready help at all times. He 
further recommended me in such a way to the chiefs of the 
island that I was able to obtain their willing co-operation and 
help. I am under especial obligations to my friend Marafu, 
the chief of Hoatau, who was undoubtedly the most influential 
native on the island. At all times I foimd that he took a great 
and most intelligent interest in my progress, and was only too 
ready to give me all the help in his power. Marafu’s knowledge 
of English, too, was greater than that of the interpreter, or any 
other native I met on the island, although he was extremely 
diffident of speaking it before a third party. To many of my 
questions he ivould defer an answer, until he had consulted the 
old men about them. Marafu had himself been the son (Sec. 
XIV), and alone seemed to know anything about the higher 
meanings of the old religious rites. It is with deep regret 
that I have heard, since most of this paper was completed, of 
Marafu’s death, on April 20th, 1897 ; his age was about 65 years. 
Of Marafu’s character I can only say that I always found 
him a “ very white white-man.” I was also greatly assisted by 
Albert, who was for over twenty years the chief of Itoteu, and 
by Titopu, or Friday, the interpreter, who took the greatest 
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tTOuble in investigating various points for me and in his 
translations of the different legends, etc. Of Triday’s patience 
and good temper I cannot speak too highly. I further received 
considerable assistance from Father Chevreul, of the “ Societe 
de Marie,” the late Mr. George Peat, and several other white 
residents in Eotuma. 

Since my return to England, I have been greatly assisted by 
the advice of Baron A. von Hugel, who has kindly looked 
through a few sections of this paper, and who has arranged 
the Plates. I am also indebted to Professor Macalister for 
his advice and encouragement, without which I do not think 
I should have ventured to put together my materials at all. I 
have handed over to Professor Macalister a small collection of 
crania and bones from Eotuma, which I hope may prove of 
some interest. 


COXTEjYTS. 
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I. Discovery and Historic.al. 

Eotuma is stated in all directories to have been discovered by 
Capttiin Etlwards, of H.M.S. “ Pandora,” in his search for the 
mutineers of the “ Bounty ” in 1791. 

According to native accounts, they always knew white people, 
but the first one to visit tlie island was “ Kookee.” Of course this 
i.s impossible, but probably he was the first white man they ever 
heard of by name. Two ships, or according to other accounts 
one, visited the island under Eourivo; the ships vrere caUed 
the vaha atv.a, or devil-ships, and the sailors cdv.a, from the 
fact that they were dressed in white above and black below. 
They were also called arere, or fire-eaters, from their smoking 
habits ; their flag is said to have been red. Some of the people 
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■went on board to steal, but "were fired on by -what they termed 
the^yia loho, some sort of cannon. They are supposed to have 
taken away three people with them to sacrifice to their gods ; 
another account puts the number at one, who subsequently 
returned. “WTiere they first landed is doubtful. One account 
siven me gave the extreme west end of the island, while another 
gave ilalaha, in the middle of the north side. My impression 
was that there were two stories, and this was confirmed by 
Marafu telling me that the visit to ilalaha, evidently of the 
“ Pandora,” was true, but that the other was an old legend, 
which he had heard the old people allude to, when he was a boy, 
about the atua coming in great houses on the water, and on 
leaving them destroying their island by sickness, and, when 
they tried to escape from the island, drowning them in the 
sea. I could not get the story properly confirmed or related to 
me, but I haA'e no doubt of its former existence. 

Quiros^ in his first voyage (1606) kept as far as possible about 
lat. 11° S. He mentions an island called Taumaco, 1,940 leagues 
from Lima and 60 leagues from Tucopia, the next island 
■visited. There was little wind, and they lay to till the fol- 
lowing morning, when, the ships being to the north of the land, 
the boats “ went to the south-west towards the middle of some 
small islands which form a channel, which islands at a distance 
appear like one. Finding a secure port close to the small 
islands, which are separated from the gTeat island to the east, 
the armada anchored in 25 fathoms.” “ At a small distance 
from the ship was a small islet ” situated ■wirhin the reefs 
“ upon which the natives with much labour had formed a 
platform a full fathom above the level of the sea.” “ On it were 
about seventy houses, which stood among palm trees.” Torres 
describes it as “ a town surrounded by a wall, with only one 
entrance, and without a gate.” He then mentions how he went 
to this island and made chspositions to invest it, on which the 
chief, with a bow in his hand for a staff, stepped into the 
water and made signs that his people were in great dread of 
the muskets. Previous to this, however, boats had been sent 
on shore and Irad brought back water, vegetables, etc., but by 
■what means they obtained them is not related. 

“ Taumaco was inhabited by people of chfferent kinds. Some 
were of a light copper colour, with long hair; some were 
mnlattoes ; and some black, ■with short, frizzled hair. They all 
had beards. In their wars they made use of bows and arrows. 
They were good navigators, and had large sailing canoes, in 
which they made voyages to other lands.” “ The natives had 

' “ Voyages and Discoveries in the South Sea,” J. Bumey, Bart II, pp. 287 
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hogs and fowls, and the sea sappKed them with fish in plenty.” 
The name of the chief was Tumay (Quiros) or Tomai (Torres), 
a sensible man of good presence, in complexion somewhat 
brown, with good eyes, nose sharp, beard and hair long and 
curled, and grave demeanour. To Quiros he gave a list of sixty 
islands, which they visited. Four men were seized to act as 
guides and interpreters, and when the chief came off to remon- 
strate a great gun was fired, not loaded with shot (?). One 
prisoner jumped overboard the next day, ami two off Tucopia, 
or Chucupia, which was reached on a S.S.E. course in three 
days. Quiros in his narrative leaves it to be inferred that the 
same course, due west, was continued. The fourth piisoner 
was a slave from an island named Chicayana. The people of 
Tucopia are described as being precisely similar to those of 
Taumaco in appearance. 

Taumaco seems to me to correspond better with Eotuma 
than any other island in these seas. It is rdsible at a dis- 
tance of .35 miles, and might well be seen on the south tack 
on a course, such as Quiros was sailing. Taumaco is identified 
usually with the Duff, or Wilson group, north-east of the 
Santa Cruz group, but a large island to the east and small 
islands to the west are specifically spoken of, and do not there 
exist. This group, too, should properly have been sighted to 
the north, and is almost in sight of the rest of the Santa Cruz 
group, so that, with the information they obtained from the 
islanders, they would be naturally expected to keep straight on 
there. The whole point of their voyage was to keep on one 
parallel of latitude, so as not to miss the Santa Cruz group ; and 
to suddenly change the course to S.S.E., as Torres alone says, 
seems to be out of the question. The size is given as 6 leagues 
long, or 8 to 9 in circuit; no island in the Duff group is 
more than 2 miles across, while Eotuma is over 8 miles long, 
so that there, too, it corresponds better. The legend previously 
referred to points to some early voyagers, and the account by 
Quiros of the island of Taumaco quite agrees with Eotuma. 
There is now no islet on the reef to correspond, but it is quite 
possible that one such existed off Losa of ash-rock and has since 
been washed away, as there are other ash-rock islands on the 
reef in which this process is now rapidly taking place. 

The account of the voyage of Lemaire and Schouten (1616) 
makes the king of Sohtary Island much struck with their white 
shirts and black lower garments, so that probably any otlier 
islanders would be equally struck by the same in any white 
man. I thinlc there is no doubt but that Solitary Island is 
Fortuna; it has no point of resemblance in any way to 
Eotuma. 
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After the “ Pandora ” left, the island was visited by Captain 
James Wilson/ in the missionary vessel “ Duff,” in 1797. He 
was followed by several trading vessels in the next twenty 
years, but none of them left any account of its people. Then 
came the visit of Duperrey and Chramtschenko in 1822. In 
their atlas^ is a plate to show the physical characters of the 
people and their mode of dress. 

In his search for La Perouse’s expedition, Captain Peter 
Dillon touched here on September 1st, 1827, after having 
A’isited the Tongan islands. He appears to have got most of 
' his information from a beachcomber, and writes as follows® : — 

" This island is di\dded into six districts, each ruled by its 
own chief. These meet in congress every six months, when 
they elect a president and deliberate upon state affairs, hearing 
and settling grievances without having recourse to arms. Thus 
intestine broils seldom occur, and when they are inevitable are 
not very sanguinary. Parker, ■who has been upon the island 
about four years, estimates that during that period not more 
than forty lives have been lost in battle. It sometimes happens 
that the president does not wish to resign his post at the 
expiration of six months, when, rather than c^uarrel, they allow 
him to exceed the time appointed by law ; but should he per- 
sist in a further maintenance of his power, the other chiefs 
league together, and compel him by force of arms to retire. 

“ The people seem to belong to the same race as the Friendly 
islanders (Tongans), but the females are not in my opinion 
either so cleanly or handsome as those of Tongataboo. They 
are generally besmeared with a mixtm’e of turmeric and cocoa- 
nut oil, which gives them a reddish appearance. Both men and 
women wear their hair long and hanging in ringlets down the 
back and shoulders. It is coloured according to each person’s 
fancy, sometimes white, purple, or red” 

About tlie same time, the island became a favourite resort for 
American whalers in the South Pacific, as many as nine being 
reinembered at anchor at one time at Oinafa. From these ■were 
naturally many deserters, who came to live on the island. At 
first they were received rvitli open arms by the natives and 
supplied with food, but in time their numbers became so great, 
and their behaviour was so bad, that they were left severely alone ; 
from first to last it never went so far as to allow them to starve. 
Their number at one time cannot have been far short of 100, 
but fortunately they acquired no lands and few wives, so that 

‘ “ Missionary Toyags of the Ship* Doff,’ ” Captain J. Wilson, 1799. 

- “ V'oyage autoor du Monde,” par I. Duperrey, 1826, “ Atlas Historiaue,” 
Plate XLVIII. ^ 

’ “ Voyage in the South Seas,” etc.. Captain Peter Dillon, 1829, vol. ii, p. 93. 
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they have, comparatively speaking, left little traces. Their 
children invariably remained on the island with their mothers, 
and were brought up just in the same way as a Eotuman child 
would be. It is recorded, to show their mode of life, that one 
beachcomber started from his house to make a circuit of the 
island. Of course he had to stop and get drunk with each 
white man on his way, so that he was over three months in 
getting liome again. In spite of their many enormities, they 
were never molested, the only ones murdered, apparently, being 
killed in their own cpiarrels among themselves. The captains 
of the ships undoubtedly encouraged their bad characters to 
remain on the island during their cruise, as they could always 
ship more trustworthy and as good men from among the natives. 
Then, when the cruise was over, they were as a rule quite 
willing to work their way home again, as all the liquor would 
be finished. The term fa fs, or white man, became from these 
men one of the worst abusive epithets one native could apply to 
another. 

Tongan native teachers, or missionaries, reached the island 
about 1S40. Six years later the Societe de Marie established a 
mission, at first in hloatau, but it was soon transferred to Matusa. 
It was not a success, and so in 1853 was withdrawn, with about 
thirty of its people, to Fortuna. It returned in 1868, and now 
claims about a third of the inhabitants of the island, while the 
remainder are nominally Wesleyans. The first Foman Catholic 
fathers say of the natives that they treated the white people as 
an inferior race ; that they have a great respect for the dead and 
burial grounds in every ^ullage ; that each tomb is covered with 
sand, and each burial ground has a house for play ; that all they 
do is to laugh, sing, jump, and dance ; that the king reigns, but 
has no authority and has for throne a mat ; that their chief 
work is to lie down and eat, and the king only to get fat ; that 
all the island supply food to the king, and that the vnia is to 
see that this is well paid.* 

The Wilkes Expedition® oidy olitained their information from 
a few scattered natives ; Tui Kotuma was the chief of these and 
was said to be the guardian of a young chief, Tokaniau, who 
would one day be king. 

“ The Eotumans resemble the Polynesians in form and com- 
plexion, but their features have more of a European cast. 
They have large noses, wide and prominent cheek-bones, full 
eyes, and considerable beard.” “ The expression of their 

‘ " llgr. Bataillon et les Missions de I’Oceanie Ceutrale,” par 1. E. Mangeret, 
deja Societe de Marie. 

® “ Ethnography and Philology,” by Horatio Hale ; “ Eeport of the Wilkes 
Expedition,” 184b‘. 
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coimtenaDces, whicli is mild, intelligent, and prepossessing, 
corresponds ^vith their character, which is superior in many 
respects to that of the Polynesians. Like the Caroline islanders, 
they are good-natnred, confiding, and hospitable.” 

The account of their government is inaccurate; there were 
seven, not twenty-four, districts. The head cliiefs about this 
time were Marafu and Eiemkau, but neither were these titles, 
iior was there any rotation. Reckoning was said to be “by 
periods of six months or moons,” wliich were called Oi-papa. 
Taftafi, Haua, Kesepi, Posoghau, and Athapuaga ; the method 
is then contradicted by the twelve English equivalent months 
being indicated, while there are of course thirteen moons in a 
year. The account of the language is however of great value. 

J. C. Pritchard says,^ “ The people of Rotuma are very pecuhar 
in their physical characters, which are but little known. They 
are tall finely made people, of almost black colour, and with 
straight flowing hair. Their skulls are massive and heavy, 
almost approaching the weight and density of the crania of 
African negroes, with the jaws considerably projecting.” 

W. W. Wood- mentions the graveyards of Rotuma, and gives 
a plate, but no standard of comparison for size, nor does he state 
where in the island the particular tomb, he represents, is 
situated. 

J. S. "WGiitmee remarks,'® “ On Rotuma there is also a mixture 
of the two races (Polynesian and Melanesian), although the 
Melanesian largely predominates. In fact, it is probable that 
this island contains a mixture of the three peoples of Polynesia.” 

Captain Hope (H.M.S. “ Busk,” 1866) and Captain Moresby 
(H.M.S. “Basilisk,” 1872) visited the island and forwarded 
reports to the Admiralty on it. 

II. Eaelt C.vnoe Voyagees, 

In Rotuman legends mention is made of visitors from Tonga. 
Samoa, and Isiuafoou, but only a few voyagers can be remem- 
bered, and their approximate date ascertained from the genea- 
logical trees of their descendants. I allow twenty years for each 
generation, and add the age of the descendant who gave me the 
information. 

The first comers remembered were the people of Xiuafoou, an 
island to the north of the Tongan group, who came in several big 
canoes about 240 years ago ; they are supposed to have num- 
1 lered about 300 men, with no women or children. They landed 

) “ Natural History of Han,” 1855, p. 474. 

“Tombs in tbe Island of Eotuma,” “ Joum. Antbrop. Inst.,” toI. ti, p. 5. 

^ “ The Ethnology of Polynesia,” “ Joum. Anthrop. Inst.,” toI. Tiii, p. 261. 
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at jSToatau, where they made friends with the people and learned 
their language. Physically, they are described as a tall and 
powerful race. First they assisted the Xoatau people to 
conquer the rest of the island, and then themselves turned 
round and conquered Xoatau. Their chief married the daughter of 
Urakmata, the chief of Xoatau. Henceforward we find the 
possessor of their chiefs name, Marafu, drinking haxa second on 
the island and generally looked up to. Finally, after holding 
the whole island for a generation, they were conquered by Olili, 
01 ilaftau, and confined to Xoatau. 

Xext came one '■'immense” doulde canoe from Tarawa, in the 
Gilbert islands, in an absolutely exhausted condition, with both 
women and children. Fonmon, a Xoatau man, brought their 
canoe to the shore, and then took them before the sou, or king, 
who made a big feast and divided them out among all the 
districts, where they married and settled down. They stated 
that they had lost their way owing to a change of wind, and 
that they had tried to get home again, but were too exhausted 
to do so ; then a fresh wind came up and blew them to Eotuma. 
One woman, Teauia, is remembered by name. She married 
Fonmon, and by him had a son, who married the daughter of 
Matiere. The last had a daughter, who married Maragtu, and 
their daughter married the great-grandfather of the present 
Marafu. This gives five generations, 100 years, and Marafu is 
at least 60 years old, so that their arrival must have been 160 
years ago. According to Marafu, it was not the custom in the 
old days to marry so young, so that it woxdd be probably nearer 
200 years ago. 

Xext came one large canoe from Euaniua, or according to 
another account from Tipokia, shortly before the advent of the 
white man, or about 1780. There was one large canoe, crowded 
with people, which came to Hatana and remained there, some- 
times hiding behind Hotlewa, for several days. They landed 
twice in the night at Sihe, in Losa, and killed a number of 
people, whom they took away with them and devoured. They 
were finally seen from the top of Sol Sorou, a hill above Losa, 
and preparations made for them. Accordingly, when they 
landed the third time, the women were aU singing in a house, 
round which the men were ambuscaded. The raiders thought 
of course they had an easy prey, but, when they had surrounded 
the house, they were set upon on both sides, and all killed or 
captured. Several families at the present day trace their de- 
scent from them. The name of the place, from whence they 
came, is given indifferently as Euaniua or Tipokia. If pressed 
as to which place, they say Euaniua, and will give you as the 
direction from which they came due west ; the people are not 
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described as being in any way different from themselves. I 
have no doubt that Euaniua is the same as Leuanewa (Lord 
Howe’s Island, or Ontong Java), and that the canoe came by 
way of Tueopia, or Cheres Island. 

The next visitor was from Tonga, apparently just before the 
advent of the white man. He is supposed to have come in a big 
double canoe from Fortuna, and to have left three of the women 
of that island in Eotuma, and to have taken three Eotuma 
women instead. He also is supposed to have told the people 
about the white men, and to have left the Marafu of that day, 
among other things, an iron axe. 

William Mariner gives an account^ of the voyages of Cow 
Mooala, who returned to Tonga, after an absence of fourteen 
years, in 1807. “ In his way he touched at the island of 

Lotooma (about a day’s sail from Fotoona), a place noted for 
the peaceable disposition of the inhabitants, and where he was 
received with an uncommon degree of respect. As they were 
little accustomed to the appearance of strangers, they were 
greatly surprised at the sight of so large a canoe, and con- 
sidered the chief and his men as hotooas (gods), or superior 
beings, and would not suffer them to land till they had spread 
on tiie ground a large roll of gnatoo, which extended about 
fifty yards, reaching from the shore to the house prepared for 
them. At this island Cow Mooala remained but a short time. 
During his stay, however, the natives treated him with very 
great respect, and took him to see some bones, which were 
supposed to have belonged once to an immense giant, about 
whom they relate a marvellous account, which is current at 
Tonga as well as at Lotooma. 

*• At a period before men of common stature lived at Tonga, 
two enormous giants resided there, who happening on some 
occasion to offend their god, he punished them by causing a 
scarcity on all the Tonga islands, which obliged them to go 
and seek their food elsewhere. As they were vastly above 
the ordinary size of the sons of men now-a-days, they were 
able, with the greatest imaginable ease, to stride from one 
island to another, provided the distance was not more than 
about a couple of miles ; at all events, their stature enabled 
them to wade through the sea without danger, the water in 
general not coming higher than their knees, and in the deepest 
places not higher than their hips. Thus situated, no alterna- 
tive was left them but to splash through the water in search of 
a more plentiful soil. At length they came in sight of the 
island of Lotooma, and viewing it at a distance with hungry 

1 “The Katires of the Tonga Wands,” br WiUiam Mariner, 1817, toI. i, 
pp. 322rfsej. > . . 
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eyes, one of them bethought himself that if this small island 
■was ever so fruitful, it could not supply more food than would 
he sufficient for himself at one meal ; he resolved therefore 
wisely, out of pure consideration for his own stomach, to make 
an end of his companion. This he accordingly did, hut by what 
means, whether by drowning him, strangling him, or giving 
him a blow on the head, tradition does not say. When he 
arrived at Lotooma he was no doubt very hungry, but at the 
same time he felt himself so sleepy, that he was resolved to lie 
down and take a nap, particularly as night was fast approach- 
ing, and to satisfy his hunger the next morning ; and very 
lucky it was for the poor natives he did so (for it appears 
this island was inhabited at that time). He accordingly made 
a pillow of the island of Lotooma, and not choosing to lie in 
the water, he stretched his legs over to the island of Fotoona, 
making a sort of bridge from one place to the other. Ey-and- 
by he snored to such a degree that both islands, particularly 
Lotooma, were shaken as if by an earthquake, so as greatly to 
disturb the peaceable inhabitants. The people of the latter 
island being roused from their slumbers, were greatly alarmed — 
and well they might be — at this unseasonable and e.xtraordinary 
noise. Haffing repaired to the place where his head lay, and 
discovering that it was a gigantic being fast asleep, they held a 
consultation as to what was best to be done, and came at length 
to the resolution of killing him, if possible, before he awoke, lest 
he might eat them all up. With this intention, every man 
armed himself mth an axe, and at a signal given they all kruck 
his head at the same moment. L’p started the giant with a 
tremendous roar, and recovering his feet, he stood aloft on 
the island of Lotooma, but being stunned with the blows, he 
staggered and fell again, with his bead and body in the sea ; 
and beiiag unable to recover himself, he was drowned, his feet 
remaining upon dry land, and thus the great enemy was 
destroyed.” 

“ As a proof of these facts they show two enormous bones 
which, as they say, belonged to this giant, and the natives in 
general believe it. The people of Tonga, however, are not so 
credulous with respect to this story, which they generally tell 
in a jocose way. Mr. Mariner asked Cow Mooala what sort 
of bones they were. He replied that they were enormously large, 
he could not well describe their shape, that he was sure they 
were bones, though they were not at all like any human bones, 
and he supposed they must have belonged to some fish. To 
any new-comer from Lotooma the first question is, ‘ Have yorr 
seen the giant’s bones ? ’ But it would appear that com- 
munications with I.otooma were not very frequent, since the 
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inhabitants made so sad a mistake as to think Cow Mooala and 
his followers gods. 

“ Cow Mooala shortly took his departure from Lotooma, with 
three of the native women on board, in addition to his other 
followers, and sailed for the Fiji islands.” 

I have no doubt that the xdsitor from Fortuna was the Cow 
Mooala, whom Mariner speaks of. IMarafu told me fragments 
of a lerfend similar to the above, but he stated that it could not 
be true, as he himself saw the bones when he was a boy, and 
that they belonged to a whale. He affirmed, though, that the 
break in the island was caused by the neck of a giant, who had 
used the island for a pillow : but he had completely forgotten 
the story, and did not connect it with the bones he spoke of. 

A canoe next came from Funafuti, Ellice islands, with both 
men and women, nearly exhausted from starvation ; this would 
seem to have been about 1815. They have left traces of them- 
selves in several special songs, words, and modes of singing ; I 
know of about thirty people, who trace descent from them. 

Shortly afterwards came two canoes from Tonga and shipped 
100 men, under Konou of Matusa, to go to Erromango, in the 
i^ew Hebrides, for sandal-wood. Most of the men caught fever 
there and died, but both canoes returned in safety with full 
cargoes. This was the first sandal- wood which came to Eotuma. 
The date is given by Marasea, a man of about seventy, whose 
father went there when he was a boy ; the date would be hence 
about 1820. 

About 1830 a large double canoe was seen off hloatau, 
crowded with people in an absolutely exhausted condition, and 
brought on shore. Their point of departure was Xui, Ellice 
islands. They too intermarried and settled on the island. 

In recent years many single canoes are remembered to have 
come from the Ellice islands, and two from Fortuna, but the 
latter people alone seem to have had any idea as to where they 
were going. 

Since annexation to England a boat arrived from Hiuata- 
boutabou with three men, two women, and a child on board ; 
it was a carvel-built boat and 22 feet long. They stole it from 
a German firm at this place, and, in fear of the Tonga Govern- 
ment, embarked with only a small mat sail and one broken oar, 
while their only provisions were green cocoanuts. After the 
tenth day they had nothing to eat. The woman’s milk dried 
up, but the baby was kept alive by squeezing water into its 
mouth out of their clothes, wetted by the rain and the dew. 
On the seventeenth day Kotuma was reached, and they were 
brought on shore. Their joy was extreme, as they thought they 
had reached the Solomon islands, and expected to be eaten. 
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A canoe, when I was in Eotnma, drifted on shore at Xoatau ; 
it was 34 feet long and covered with barnacles. In bnild it 
was certainly not Fijian nor Rotnman, and probably came from 
Uea (WaUis Island) or Fortuna. 

Inquiries on the island as to voyages, formerly undertaken 
by its people, were futile. Marafu’s reply was to the effect that 
formerly they had big canoes of their own and used to voyage 
in every direction, but that that was before the Xiuafoou people 
conquered the island. The names of stars are as a rule fanciful 
now, but Marafu pointed me out some named according to the 
different islands. On my inquiry as to where Tipokia was one 
evening, he took me outside and pointed to a star which he said 
was just over it. It may be noted that Cook charts Eotuma as 
well known to the Tongans in his “ Voyages.” 

Captain Ddlon states that the people were accustomed to 
undertake long voyages to Withuhoo for shells, and mentions 
one canoe which was cast away on Hamoa, or Samoa. Withuhoo 
is probably the same as Oaitupu, one of the more northerly 
islands of the Ellice group. 

III. Physical and Moral Characteristics. 

Physically the people are scarcely a fine race, though many 
of them would compare favourably with the Samoans. The 
average height of twenty men, whom I measured, was 5 feet 
7 inches, and of a similar number of women 5 feet 4-1 inches. 
It was, however, noticeable that the older men as a rule were 
bigger and taller than the younger. Muscularly many of the 
men are well developed, but few have the large and weE-shaped 
limbs of the Samoan. Hands and feet are generally noticeably 
small. Faces vary commonly, but all possess characteristically 
overhanging eyebrows, and thickish lips are not an unusual 
feature. The mouth is large, and the cheek-hones are often 
somewhat prominent. The nose is usually rather flattened and 
broad, while the forehead is as a rule high. The hair is black, 
straight, and somewhat lank ; there is very little of it, though, 
about the face and body. The colour of the skin is a light 
brown, varying in tint according to exposure to the sun ; under 
the sulu, or loin-cloth, the colour is exceedingly light, and might 
be called a sunburnt white. The men for the last fifty years 
have left the island in great numbers as sailors, usuaUy at a 
very early age. Indeed, it was, and is, considered a disgrace 
not to have been furou, or foreign. Possibly this has given 
them a round-shouldered appearance and a very bad walk, a.s 
both are absent in the oldest men. The men, too, vary far more 
than do the women, who when young have noticeably round. 
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soft, fall, smiUng, and pleasing countenances. They have a 
tendency to stoutness, but never the grossness of the Samoan, 
and their necks are well set on their shoulders. Their breasts 
are large, hut only get slightly pendulous after childbirth. The 
pelvis is conspicuously broad, and the legs are muscular. After 
the age of thirty this appearance goes off, and at fifty they have 
sunken cheeks and eyes, shrunken breasts, and are often appal- 
lingly thin, while the men retain their good looks to the last, and, 
if anything, improve on their appearance as they grow older. 

Here and there individuals could be picked out typical 
of Samoa and Tonga ; hut I have seen none, save direct de- 
scendants of Fijians, that had curly hair or any appearance 
approximating to that of the Melanesian. On the other hand, 
in features some come very near to the Chinese and Japanese, 
hut they are always far more muscular and bigger in body. 
They more nearly approximate to the Gilbert islanders than 
any other people that I have seen, but the expression of their 
countenances is more open, bright, and less cunning. 

In character they are gentle and kind to one another as well 
as to strangers. Their kindness and attention to all children is 
extraordinary. Xothing is too good for them or too much trouble 
to do. Castigation is unknown ; their sole method of correction 
is by laughing and making fun of them. The old, as long as 
they don’t get ill, are well taken care of, but if they were 01, were 
formerly much neglected and even allowed to die without any 
notice being taken of them. They are keenly sensitive to 
ridicule and sneering. The greatest punishment that can be 
inflicted is ridicule ; I have seen natives slink into the bush 
to avoid such, when people were about to pass them. If they 
are telling a story or legend, the least sneer will stop them at 
once, or make them bring it to an abrupt close, and they 
cannot, as a rule, be induced to continue in the sneerer’s 
presence. There is no mean with them; they like well and 
hate well. If a chief is liked, they will do whatever he wants 
without treating him with too much respect ; if he is not, he 
win be treated with every mark of respect to his face, but as 
soon as he is gone will be laughed at, and nothing will be done. 
Fairness and justice in all dealings will be respected. Such a 
man they will not try to cheat ; but if they are once cheated, 
they think themselves dishonoured until they have cheated 
their cheater still more in return. 

They have ihe fahsoro. If a man, say, wants a pig for a feast, 
he goes to another who has plenty and asks him for one. He 
cannot well refuse, but in his turn is entitled to ask for some- 
thing at some future time. The custom, fortunately, is seldom 
abused. I was once asked for a sovereign in this way ; I gave 
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it at once, and as the old man had been very good in telling me 
stories, did not intend to ask for a return. Shortly before I 
left he reminded me, and asked why did I buy a pig for a 
c»tain feast, which I gave, when I should have sent to him for 
one. I told liim I wanted nothing, but shortly before I left 
received a fine Eotuman mat. Presents are seldom given now 
except some return is expected ; real spontaneous generosity 
among themselves is cpiite unknown, but the beggar is never 
refused. 

They are honest to a degree. If a man should pluck a 
cocoauut off another man’s land, he will always tell him of it. 
The origin, I fear, of this is the superstition that if a person 
touches or eats the food of another, the other has the power to 
kill him, if he knows of it, by its means. As a rule they are 
good-tempered, but, when cross, get surly. Lying is a fine art 
among them ; they try to say what they think you would like, 
and thus I have accepted no legend from less than three 
sources. The people got to learn this as I roundly accused 
them of it, and one man who had told me, in company with 
another white man, a long story, came presumably deliberately 
to me the following day and told me he had made it up. On 
inquiry, too, I found out that such was really the case. 

Morality cannot be judged by our laws. Till they were 
married they could do what they liked. After sixty years of 
missionary enterprise it is much the same. Indeed, the old men 
informed me that the stern laws and fines of the missionaries 
did no good, but really accentuated the evil. Then, they say, 
adultery was unknown, but now it is common with both sexes. 
They must have been, indeed, a really moral race, as prosti- 
tution for money or gifts was, according to all white men, quite 
unknown. The grosser forms of immorality were unheard of, 
and are looked upon with the greatest abhorrence. 

Faith they had not ; their own religion was founded merely 
on fear of the atiia, who had to be propitiated ; their good spirit 
was entirely neglected. Now t’.ieir religion is founded merely 
on the fear of hell ; it is continually preached, to the exclusion 
almost entirely of the love of God. They subscribe liberally to 
it, but this is due to vanity, and that alone. Among the Eoman 
Catholics — in justice be it said— there are no subscriptions, and 
instances of single-mindedness are by no means rare. They 
were really a brave people, in war the two sides coming to 
pitched battles, and not merely depending on their cunning. 
They swim from infancy, and there is an instance on recorel of 
two men diving through the surf in a strung undercurrent and 
for over an hour supporting a white man. When he was at 
last picked up, they had to be themselves hauled into the boat, 
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both much bruised and absolutely exhausted. Ambition, 
jealousy, and miserliness, with the crimes that they give rise 
to, are practically unknown. The people are clever and sharp 
at learning anything, but have little inventive faculty. They 
show considerable skill in imitating any object, but the invention 
of any neat contrivance, however small, is out of the question. 
Their habits are cleanly in the extreme. Both sexes daily wash 
themselves all over with fresh water and soap. The women 
wash themselves, in addition, morning and evening in the sea. 
Bormerly, they used a red earth, which lathers slightly with 
water. It was a not inconsiderable source of profit to the islet 
of Uea, where it is quite abundant. Bathing in public without 
the kuJcitluga, or sidu, round the waist is absolutely unheard of, 
and would be much looked down upon. 

The people are generally very sociable, and do not care to do 
anything alone ; thus they combine readily for fishing, planting, 
or feasting. Ordinarily after a meal of some sort in the 
morning the men go to the planting grounds, where they 
remain till about 3 p.m., when they come home, each with 
a couple of baskets of food, which they then proceed to cook. 
The women fetch the water from the wells, look after the 
children, and perhaps go fishing on the reef, or join together in 
the making of mats. Much of their time is spent in gossip. 
After the evening meal the old men very generally meet in one 
another's houses and talk or teU stories till the early hours, 
while the young play various games on the sand, when the 
moon is in its second and third quarters, but in the other 
quarters meet and suig or dance their own maha in each 
other’s houses. 

IV. Dress, Ornasients, and Tattooing. 

The ordinary dress of the present day for all consists of a fathom 
of cloth of perhaps double width round the waist ; it is termed 
the kiikaluga. No native cloth is now known, but it is well 
remembered anci stated to have been generally of a brown 
colour ; it was called vJui or api, probably names for different 
kinds. The bark of the young breadfruit tree was used for 
its manufacture, and also that of a species of hibiscus ; the 
paper mulberry of Fiji may have been used, but I never saw 
any growing in the island, nor could the natives identify any 
other trees as fit for the purpose. The bark was stripped 
oft and allowed to soak in water for some days, after which 
the green outer bark was removed by rubbing it with stones 
sharpened to an edge ; the bark was laid flat on a piece of 
timber and then thus scraped down. A stone was given 
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me on the ship when leaving Eotuma, which, on inquiry of 
Eotumans in Fiji as to its use, was identified by one old man 
for this purpose ; it was picked up after a storm on the beach. 
It is a piece of coral about 6 inches long by 2^ broad and 
1^ thick. The one of its sides is rough and broad, and the 
other has been smoothed down to an edge, which is not in the 
centre, but about ^ inch from one side of the thickness of 
the stone, and hence 1^ inches from the other ; the part 
bevelled is about 1^ inches broad. Thus one side is nearly 
flat, while the other is bevelled away. The cloth next was 
beaten out, and stained with the juice of the iji tree {Inocarpiis 
edulis, Forsk). For the same pirrpose also turmeric, or mena, 
was used, but usually mixed with a stain produced by rubbing 
up the root of a tree (pakou tira, the root of the pakou) with 
lime. The first of these is yellow, and would give density, 
while the latter is purple, so that combined they would give 
a sort of brown colour. 

Of the fibres of the hibiscus two kinds of dresses were 
plaited, the taktakoi and the arumm ; their wear was not 
restricted to any particular class. The former has a plaited 
part about 4 inches wide, from which the fibres hang down 
for about 16 inches on each side, but over the nnplaited part are 
no fibres ending freely. The animca is similar, but, from the 
loose fibres over the plaited part, looks like the skin of some 
animal ; its breadth should he about 16 inches, and at the edge 
it should not have any fringe longer than the loose fibres are 
left. The taktakoi was the ordinary dress of the man, and the 
aruviea of the woman, but the latter was used by the man as 
w'ell. Properly they were about a fathom in length. One end 
was placed in both sexes between the fork of the legs and 
brought up in front and held there while the remainder was 
coiled roimd the waist and fixed, the taktakoi being doubled 
along the middle. The oiitside bark of the tree was taken off 
fresh by a shell, and then the inside fibres were stripped off 
by hand, hlext they were weU dried, and split up into line 
strands, and the dresses made. When they were finished, they 
were placed alternately day and night in the sun and the salt 
water to bleach, an operation taking three months, but giving 
a splendid white. The plaiting of the taktakoi was generally 
much the finer, as there was less of it to do. Both were very 
strong, and would last a lifetime. In the plaiting of the arumea, 
the ends were simply left loose, or the strand cut off with a 
loose end, and the cut-off part used again to continue the same 
plait ; it is exactly similar to a common Samoan dress. 

Other dresses were only fur use on particular occasions or by 
particular chiefs. Fine mats of large size were generally worn ; 
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indeed, for marriages, burials and feasts they were the proper- 
dress (see Sec. XYIII). One kind, the tofua, was 8-10 inches 
wide, made of a fine pandanns mat, and sufficiently long to go 
conveniently round the waist ; it tied at the top, with a few 
plaited loose pieces of fibre. Below this it had a fringe 
8-10 inches long, made of the ends of the pandanus leaves 
used in its manufacture, cut up in a zigzag manner ; round the 
edges should be a trimming of feathers, but wool of English 
manufacture has now generally replaced these. 

The hair was formerly always worn long by both the men 
and women, and hung down as a rule below the waist : it was, 
however, when working, often drawn up in a knot or cone on 
the top of the head. Over the whole of the body the hah- 
was carefully eradicated, shaffing being effected by means of 
sharpened shells ; the beard was likewise removed, but gene- 
rally, when the man became any age, allowed to grow equally 
long with the hair of the head. Sharks’ teeth were used for 
cutting hair. Of the invention of combs in Kotuma I could find 
no trace, the few I saw being typical Samoan. 

Of ornaments, chaplets, and necklets were the principal ones 
made of flowers and the bright yellow seeds of the posoa, hata, 
and saaga {Pandanus sps. ?) strung together. Xo ornaments 
were worn in the ears, as the piercing of the lobes was not 
carried out till after the coming of the white man. A flower 
might, however, be worn above the ear, while more permanent 
ones for this purpose were made from the feathers of the tavck 
(boatswain) and other birds. Xecklets of beads made out of 
whale’s teeth were exceedingly valuable and only allowed to be 
worn by chiefs; the beads were sometimes round, but more 
often oval, with the ends somewhat flattened (Plate XXV, 
Pigs. 2, 3, 4). They were generally buried with their possessor 
as constituting one of his most valuable possessions. English 
beads w-ere veiy- greatly prized. These whale’s-tooth beads 
were the money of the old days, and were termed lei, while the 
name of any necklace is tifiii-, hence these necklaces were 
termed tifui lei. 

A breastplate of pearl shell (Plate XXV, Fig. 1) was very 
generally worn by the chiefs ; it was termed tia f hapa. In 
general it was simply the ordinary' shape of the shell with the 
rough outside part, the homy layer, taken off and smoothed 


E'planation of Plate XXV. 

Fig. 1. — Pearl shell breastplate, or tiaf papn^ by k. 
Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5. — Whale’s- tooth beads, or lei, by 5 . 
Fig. 6 . — Whale’s-tooth charm, by 3 
,, 7. — Muleli, by 
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down. Three holes were made near the hinge, and from these it 
was suspended on the upper part of the chest. The convex 
side was rubbed down till the outer coats were quite removed 
and the nacre was reached, and this side was hung outwards. 
One in my possession has not been nearly so much rubbed 
down, and seems to have been hung with the concave or inside 
outwards. They never seem to have been in any way cut 
down to represent a segment of a circle, as Duperrey represents 
them. 

The only paint in use on the body was made from the 
turmeric plant, or rnena {Curcuma longa, Linn.). The root of this 
is tuberous ; when ripe, it is taken put of the ground, and left 
for one night. Then the skin is scraped off, and the tubers are 
washed in salt water. They are next ground up, or rather 
rolled, into a pulp with a thick round stick, called a tama, 
about 3 feet long and completely covered with cocoanut sinnet, 
after which the pulp is thrown into a bowl, or itniefe, for one 
night. On the following day it is strained in a basket, with 
fern leaves round it, in water. The water is allowed to stand 
so that the grains may settle, and they are then similarly 
washed al)out three times. It is then re-strained, but this time 
into a canoe-shaped umefe, termed the oipuuog, and allowed to 
settle. The water is poured off, and the whole is churned up 
backwards and forwards in the umefe with fresh water, so that 
a scum forms. This is then carefully skimmed off and allowed 
to settle m an ordinary umefe. After it has settled, the water 
is poured off, and it is baked in a cocoanut shell, giving a 
tine orange-coloured powder. The part which has settled in 
the oipuuog is eaten, made into a fehi, or pudding, called tanua. 

The menu, when dried, was kept in a cocoanut shell, in the 
roof of the house. If a chief came into the house, some would 
be taken, and mixed with cocoanut oil in an umefe puraagi 
rnena, and he would be smeared over the left breast with it. 
It was also used for smearing the bodies for dancing, and at a 
feast the mat dresses also were often completely covered. The 
heads of the Aura-chewers, too, were generally thickly smeared, 
though lime to some extent subsequently took its place. I 
have one bowl used for the mixing with oil ; it was stated to 
have been a chief’s bowl. It is a bowl, cut out of a sohd piece 
of wood about 10 inches long by 7 broad, somewhat oval, but 
pointed at the two ends. From one end a handle comes ofi' 
underneath for 6 inches, and has a leg at its end, \vith, on the 
outside, a thin piece left projecting with a hole, through which 
a piece of sinnet was strung to liang it up by. The edges 
underneath are left ^ inch high by \ inch broad, and wedge- 
shaped pieces every t cut out. Two similar lines run 
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along and across the middle imdemeatli, and on the latter line 
two more legs, 14 inches long, are situated. The workmanship, 
as in all Eo"tuman carpentry, is very poor, hut the roughnesses 
have to some extent been smoothed by the shark’s-skin file. 

The purple stain, before mentioned, is used to smear the 
cheeks for dancing to give them a colour, and also for picking 
out some of the tattoo marks with, but the ordinary stain for 
the latter is made from the soot of the seeds of the Mfo tree 
{Calophijlliu'ni mophyllum, Linn.), mixed with the oil of the 
same seeds. To extract the oil, the seeds are allowed simply to 
rot in a bowl, and the oil is then strained off. To the same oil, 
or cocoanut oil, sweet-smelling flowers are added to scent it, 
and the hair is plentifully smeared with it ; the whole body, 
too, after fishing or any exposure to the salt water is smeared 
with oil. 

The men were always tattooed with a pair of drawers, reach- 
ing from the waist to just below the knee ; the name for this is 
fuol, but this is also the name of a bivalve shell found on the 
reef at Matusa, from which the pattern was supposed to be 
taken. The women, all the old men agreed in saying, never had 
this, thoush Duperrey represents one with it ; he represents 
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two lines of markings coming off free above the girdle line at 
the top, but these too I never found on the old men. The de- 
sign at the knees is finished off likewise with one or more 
circular marks. Between, the surface is roughly divided up 
into parallelograms about 8 inches long by inches broad, 
with dividing lines about f inch broad. The whole design is 
in straight lines. Where the body is awkward for the design, 
the w’hole is such a mass of tattooing that no pattern can pro- 
perly be distinguished. Fig. 1 is a typical design of a parallelo- 
gram taken from the right hip ; the long diameter runs along 
down the thigh. The instruments used Avere made from turtle 
bone, with one to five teeth. 
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The sas consists of a number of marks on the shoulders and 
arms of the men. On the left shoulder, immediately above the 
armpit in front, is a design typical of a bush or flower of some 
sort. One design, the moiera, represents a bush, which is fairly 
common ; it contains four lines, representing shoots, coming off 
from one point at angles of 22^° with one another, thus making 
a right angle between the two shoots furthest apart ; it has four 
leaves on each shoot always on the same side, represented by 
circles. Another design is the ptrero (Fig. 2), which is sup- 
posed to represent a strong-smelMng flower which is commonly 
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On the left slioulder is seen the jperero. 


given to one’s Jcoilvga (sweetheart). Otlier designs are stars, 
circles, etc., down as far as the elbow, more or less in series 
<Figs. 2,3). 

The woman’s proper tattoo marks were three suun on each 
arm ; these consist of three circles enclosing designs, which are 
always the same (Fig. 3). Besides these they have the niglolo, 
consisting of a diagonal mark along each joint of the fingers 
and a small blot oil the hand below tlie base of the thumb 
between the palm and the wrist. Below the dress I do not 
think that there was ever any tattooing. 
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The old people claim to have had hats before the coming of 
the white men ; they are of two kinds, the fo perv, of cocoanut 
leaves, and the fo per a papoi, of the bark of the papoi {Cyto- 
sperma edulis, Schott). A round block of wood is taken, and, if 
too small, made by means of leaves, tied on outside, to the 
requisite size ; four pieces of bark or half cocoanut leaflets are 
crossed in the centre of the top, but sometimes there are four 
more placed over these. Then, while these are held firm, their 
ends are split up to the size it is desired to make the plait, and 
worked over and under one another. Similarly they are worked 
down the block and to make a broad brim, at the edge of which 
they are simply finished off by being turned back under the 
previous plait and cut off short. Very young cocoanut leaves are 
used and merely run over the fire twice through the flames ; 
they are then dipped in salt water and dried in the sun, after 
which the midribs of the leaflets are cut out. The bark of the 
papoi is stripped off' and then well scraped with the shells of 
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the ess, a kind of limpet common on the reef, and put into the 
sun to dry. The same night it is placed in the salt water and 
again on the following day dried, after which it has a night in 
fresh water. Hats of this are softer, more durable, and stand 
rain better than those made from cocoanut leaves. 

The isoti is an eyeshade, made of two half cocoanut leaves 
plaited together, and tied by the midribs behind the head. It 
is made of the green leaves when required, and has many 
designs. For an umbrella the leaves of the fan palm, or fohnoro, 
are used. 

V. Mats, Baskets, Thatch, axd Ses'xet. 

The usual mats covering the floor of the house are the farOM, 
which stretch from wall to wall across the house, and are about 
24 feet in breadth. The cocoanut leaves are cut, when they are 
standing upright on the tree, before it bears any nuts ; hence 
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moderately young leaves from young trees are taken. These 
are passed through the flames of a tire a few times, and left in 
the sun to dry. The leaflets then are tough, but not brittle. 
Two full leaves are taken and split down their midribs ; the 
four half-midribs are then fined down, so as only to leave a thin 
attachment for the leaflets, and placed back to back two and 
two, the leaflets of the one leaf pointed in one direction, and 
those of the other in the opposite direction. The leaflets of one 
are then plaited outwards over and under those of the other. 
The two sides of the leaflets are bent together along the midribs, 
so that each leaflet, plaited, has a double thickness. The ends 
of the several leaflets are fixed by the edges, being plaited along 
their length ; the half -leaves of the two sides are fixed together 
by the first plait of the leaflets of the other side, being taken 
alternately over and under their midiibs. Precisely in the 
same way is made a common mat known as the kakoi, but the 
•several leaflets are not doubled, hut plaited flat. The tato-u 
resembles the fareyn, but the first plait joining the half-cocoanut 
leaves together is omitted, and the midribs are on the outsides 
of the mat. The two halves are joined by the ends of the leaflets 
being plaited down together in the centre. This kind of mat 
was made only for the chiefs and their wives to sit upon and 
never used l;y the people. 

Thatch for the roof and sides of the house is made of the half- 
leaves, every alternate leaflet being bent over lathe opposite direc- 
tion to that to which it naturally points, and plaited flat. The 
ends of the leaflets are left free. This kind is, if made of cocoa- 
nut, called puara, and lasts al^out a year, but if made of the sago 
palm it is termed oat, and will last up to ten years. For the 
ridge of the house two whole leaves are taken and laid on top 
of one another, with the leaflets in opposite directions ; these 
are then worked in and out of one another in the same way. 
The midrib of the whole leaf is thinned down considerably, so 
that the two sides are only just joined ; this kind is called 
fatafiti, and is more commonly made of cocoanut leaves and 
renewed yearly. All kinds of thatch are made green and 
allowed to dry on the houses. 

Of the baskets, the ajarava is made of the half of a green 
cocoanut leaf. A piece of puara is really made, and then the 
midrib bent round in a ciicle and the ends of the leaflets plaited 
along the bottom and up the open end, fixing the whole 
together. This kind is ordinarily made in the bush for carry- 
ing the food from the planting ground to the kitchen and then 
thrown in the oven. The afmamaas really is made, as it were, 
of one half of the tatov, in fact of two half cocoanut leaves 
plaited together, with the leaflets doubded and th.e midribs Ijent 
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round and fixed by the free ends of the cocoanut leaflets plaited 
along the bottom and up the open side, as in the last. This 
basket is xised for taking out fishing on the reef, as it sits flat 
on the waist. A girdle is sometimes plaited of cocoanut leaflets 
to make a belt to hold it, but a piece of sinnet is more often 
used. The tcaiga is stated to be of Gilbert Island origin; it has 
round the edge the midribs of four half cocoanut leaves. The 
leaflets are douljled on themselves, and their outer, thinner part 
torn off, so as to make them stiU narrower. These are used 
mainly for bringing the cooked food from the kitchen to the 
dwelling-house, and to preserve the residue after the meal. 

From the cocoanut also is made a broom, the touferi, of the 
midribs of the leaflets tied together, wliile torches are made of 
the sheath of the flower-bearing shoot of the cocoanut, the sulu. 
This, if split up, burns well, and will last for fifteen minutes or 
more in the wind. 

The leaves of the saaga, a kind of pandanus, with rather 
narrow, light-coloured green leaves, very prickly edges, a central 
row of thorns along the middle of the under-surface, and 
branching freely with many roots, are used for making the 
finer kinds of mats. Of these the epa has about four strands to 
the inch, and is of a light colour. For it the old leaves are 
taken, and their thorns removed; they are then put into the 
sun to dry, and rolled up on the hands, when they are knowm 
as tolcoiecp. They are next released, falling like curls, and hung 

up thus for two weeks in the sun to 
dry, after which they are coiled up 
tight and fixed thus ; they are now 
termed aieoju. 'WTien required, they 
are simply split up with the hands to 
the required breadths. Fig. 4 shows 
how a mat is begun at one corner ; it 
is finished off simply by turning the 
ends back under the last plait and 
cutting them off short. Where re 
quired, fresh strands are introduced, 
their ends being left slightly projecting 
on the under-surface of the mat. These 
mats are of any size up to 4 yards 
long by 3 broad, and are ordinarily 
used for sitting upon, while the bed is 
made on the top of a pile of them. A 
coarse kind of the same, the anp, about 6 feet long by 3 
broad, used to be made especially for sleeping on. 

The young leaves of the suaga are used to make a finer mat, 
the sula, with about fourteen strands to the inch. The- raw 
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material is 'worked into the mat in precisely the same way as 
the last. The young leaves are taken and passed through the 
flames, after which the central row of prickles on the under- 
surface is removed, and the whole coiled up for one night ; then 
the under-surface of the leaf is torn oif and thrown away. The 
whole is next tied up in a bundle and thrown into salt water 
for one night ; then the leaves are separated and dried in the 
sun, but are tied up and put in fresh water for the following 
night. The loose tissue, adhering under the upper surface, is 
scraped off by a piece of shell, if requisite. For the purpose a 
piece of clam (Tridacna) or other shell is taken, 3 inches by 2, 
and flattened above and below. The sides are squared, and one 
edge bevelled (see See. XIII). After washing, the leaves are 
again coiled up on the hand, and hung np on sticks in the sand 
for about a fortnight to dry and bleach. The outside rows of 
prickles are then taken off, and the curls are left for one more 
day, after which they are roUed up tight like wheels. One 
leaf gives ten to twelve strands after being split up, for which fish 
bones are very generally used. CommoSy the edges used to be 
decorated with feathers, and fringes of various kinds are left. 
These mats are used for burying the dead in, marriages, dresses 
for feasts, sleeping mats, etc. ; their colour is very white, to 
preserve which they are constantly placed in the sun. They 
vary in size, a big one being 12 feet by 9. Very small ones also 
used to be made for carrying babies in. 

For sinnet, or there is a particular kind of cocoanut 
grown with very long nuts. When these are still green, but 
nearly ripe, they are soaked in the salt water for about three days, 
when they become quite soft ; the fibre is then pulled out of 
the husk and beaten with a stick to separate it. It is next 
combed out with the hands and put out in the sun to dry, tied 
up in bundles. The separate fibres are 12-16 inches long. A 
few fibres are taken and rolled up together into a strand on the 
thigh with the palm of the hand. Three strands are plaited 
together and worked so that their ends occur at about equal 
intervals along the uim ; they are fixed simply by pushing 
their ends between the other two strands. The form produced 
is fiat and used for all ordinary purposes, tying the beams of 
the houses, fish lines and nets. Other kinds -with two to ten 
strands are known, but stated by the natives themselves to have 
all been introduced from the Gilbert islands and elsewhere. 

A cord, the alol, is made of the inner bark of the breadfruit 
tree, soaked in water and beaten out. The strands are always 
joined on to one another in one continuous whole, being simply 
twisted and rubbed together on the thigh. Usually three 
strands are taken and thus merely rolled up. Alol is very 
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wliite and strong, and, as it does not in any way spoil in salt 
water, the best fishing lines and nets are made of it. 

Fans are made of the leallets of the cocoanut doubled, with 
their handles formed by the midribs of the same leaflets. A 
special kind from the fan palm was made for chiefs and not 
allowed to be used by others. 

YI. Planting, Food, and Cookery. 

The chief vegetables cultivated for food are the papule, or 
taro [Colocusia, antiquorum, Schott), papoi (Cyrtosperina edulis, 
Schott), 02!hi, or yam (Bioscarea ulata, linn.), and pere, or 
banana. Taro and bananas are usually planted on the steep 
hill-sides after the earth has been thorougldy dug up with 
flattened sticks or English spades ; the tops of the taro and the 
shoots of the banana serve for planting. The Eotuman variety 
of taro does exceedingly well in such positions, growing very 
large, and is never planted in swamps. A kind, the apia, is 
common on waste lands and near the houses, but is not good 
for food. Of bananas seven kinds are known, but there are 
only practically two, the one for cooking and the other for 
eating raw. To ripen they are buried in the sand. The papoi 
is grown in swamps of brackish water and seldom dug except 
after a hurricane, when food is scarce. For yams the bush is 
roughly cleared. Eocky land is chosen, and its little existing 
earth is scraped together with the hands into heaps, in the top 
of which the yam is planted. After these were dug the land 
used formerly to be burnt off, the fallen timber by that time 
being thoroughly dry, and hava {Macropiper Tnethystimni, Miq.) 
planted ; now it is more frequently tobacco, pineapples, or 
sugar-cane. Planted, but in no way cultivated, are the bread- 
fruit {Artocojpus incisa, Linn.) and the niu, or cocoanut, for 
food, uta, or sago (Sayus ritiensis, Wendl.), for thatch, and the 
sauya (Fatidanus sp. ?), for making mats. The food plants 
growing wild include the if, or Tahitian chestnut {Inocarpus 
edalis'), favci,OT daiva of Fiji (Pometia pinnata, Forst.), menu, or 
turmeric {Curcuma longa, Linn.), mara, or arrowroot {Taeca 
pinnatifida ?), asa, or papaw, and the hosoa {Pandanus odora- 
tissimus ?). There is further the Mfo, or dilo, of Fiji {Calo- 
phyllium inopliyllmm, Linn.), the oil from the seeds of which 
is regularly extracted. Of the above the taro, yam, and banana 
are the staple articles of food, and in such an equitable climate 
as that of Eotuma can be obtained at any season of the year. 
Arrowroot can be dug whenever it is desired. The breadfruit is 
season during October, November, and December, and cocoa- 
nuts can be obtained at any season in any condition of ripeness. 
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For animal food there are the reefs, which can always be 
fished at any time, and furnish a practically inexhaustible 
supply. Pigs are kept by all and fed regularly every day 
with ripe cocoaniits, the waste of the house, and the fruit of 
the papaw. Fowls are kept in the plantations, and have small 
low houses, fashioned of sticks and thatched; near each is a 
conch shell, by which the}^ are called to receive their food 
daily; their eggs are seldom molested. To catch the wild 
chicken various traps are used, but all in principle consist of 
a bent stick, wliich, springing up, hangs the fowl by means of 
a piece of sinnet either by its neck or its legs. Wild pigs are 
sometimes caught by making a trench and covering the same 
over carefully with rotten sticks and earth. Dogs, kaiiua, are 
■of a peculiarly coarse breed ; their introduction is probably 
comparatively modern. The people say that they were never 
eaten because they always had plenty of pigs. In killin g 
any animal for food great care was taken not to let it bleed 
in any way, a short club being used for pigs. 

The men of the household, when they come down from the 
plantations, usually carry a couple of baskets of food or bunches 
of bananas over one shoulder on a stick. Between them they 
will have everything requisite, even down to the ripe cocoanuts 
to feed the pigs. Green cocoanuts for drinking purposes will 
have been all husked on a pointed stake, the csoa, and tied up 
in pairs, a small piece of the husk being left over the soft eve, 
so that they shall not gb bad. At once the men set to work” to 
make the fire and cook the food, an operation never performed 
for them by the women, who, however, serve the food to the 
men, when it is cooked, and then retire to their own meal. Fire 
was formerly produced by simply rubbing a piece of hard wood 
up and down in a groove in soft wood ; the operation was 
termed sia. It would then be nursed and fanned into flame 
on a dry cocoanut husk. It was tim business of the women 
always to keep a fire in, and in Xoatau at lea.st, I was informed 
by Marafu, fire could always be obtained from the atiui, or 
spirit, house. 

In each house the chief man has usually a table, the 'iivie/e 
ataga, a very slightly concave board, about 2 feet long by 1 
foot broad, with four legs 3—4 inches high ; it is carved out 
of a solid piece of wood. In addition to the above, a ridge, 
often notched and perhaps an inch high, is left down the 
middle of the under-surface, and on the same side, ' between 
two of the legs along the length of the table, a round piece 
about 3 inches long is left, with a hole in the centre, through 
which a piece of sinnet is strung, for hanging it up when 
not in use. On this a banana leaf is placed; the rest of the 
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men simply have their leaves on the ground. All sit 'with 
their legs crossed in front of them, with their knees touching 
the ground. The food is brought in in baskets by the women ; 
the chief has a basket to himself, from which no one else is 
helped, while the rest eat several from the same basket and 
off the same leaf. The women place the food from the baskets 
in front of the men, and for the chief further peel the vegetables 
with their fingers and nails. It was formerly only a woman 
with the nifjlolo that would be entitled to do this. At the 
end of the meal they hand each man a green cocoanut, the 
only beverage drunk after the meal has begun, ha^dng with 
a piece of stick opened it by making a hole in the soft eye and 
haA-ing promded a cork, usually a piece of the husk, to prevent 
it from spilling. This done, the food left is gathered into 
baskets, and the women retire to another house for their own 
meal. Essential to the house is the kokona, which consists, as it 
were, of the four sides of a box, about 4 inches deep and 2-3 
feet square, with the bottom removed and replaced by netting ; 
this is then suspended from the beams of the house, but the 
four pieces of sinnet from its four corners have generally first 
to pass through the middle of a flat board, the use of which is 
to prevent the small native rats from running down the sinnet 
and getting at the food. Its origin (see Sec. XXV, e) is legend- 
ary, and it is said to have come with the moa, or fowl. 

Cooking is usually carried on in an especial house, the kohea, 
open at the ends and sides, low, and roughly put together. The 
only method is that of steaming in the native oven. A hole is 
made in the ground in the centre of the house and lined with 
stones ; on the top of these a great fire of sticks is made. 
Everything being ready and the stones sufficiently hot, the fire 
is raked out, and a few green leaves are thrown on the stones. 
Then the food is placed on top and covered over with green 
leaves and finally with about 3 inches of earth. Most vegetables 
are put in exactly as they are, but pigs, fowls, and big fish are 
ripped open, cleaned, stuffed with cocoanut leaves, and placed 
in tightly fitting baskets of the same leaves to prevent them 
from burning. The liver is carefully \\Tapped up separately, as 
it is esteemed the greatest delicacy. 

The green cocoanuts, after the milk has been drunk, are 
filled with salt water, and their holes stopped up with conical 
corks, made of the leaves of the sc(aga twisted up ; they are then 
placed in the sun on small platforms for some days. A certain 
amount of fermentation takes place, and the soft kernel rots a 
little, so that a buttery mass, the dahrolo, is obtained ; it is 
much used as a seasoning for puddings of different sorts and 
for cooking fish. Xo salt is ever collected, but this doubtless 
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acts as a substitute ; abuost daily some vegetables are cooked 
with it. Scraped cocoauut is another seasoning, the scraping 
being done on the foci. To make one of these a bough of a tree 
is selected with a branch going off at an angle of about 60° ; 
the bough is then scraped flat, 18 inches being left below the 
branch and 3 above. To the branch, cut off about 9 inches 
long, is firmly lashed underneath a suitable piece of shell (now 
iron), with the conca\’ity upwards. The cocoanut is broken in 
half in its shell, and the kernel of each separate half scraped on 
this, the worker sitting crosswise on the flattened branch. One 
I saw still in use has a flat piece of pearl shell, with the edges 
notched. I have seen also a notched pearl-shell cocoanut 
scraper for use in the hand. HoUowed-out wooden bawls, 
umefe, are used for making the puddings in; they have no 
ornamentation, and have every conceivable simple form. All 
puddings are termed fcki, Init the term, if not (juaKfied, would 
be taken as applying to one made of breadfruit, and the juice 
expressed out of scraped cocoanut; another favourite form is 
made of beaten arrowroot and cocoanut. Small fish are usually 
cooked with the clahrolo, when the dish is called te lulu ; fowl, 
young taro leaves, and dahrolo are termed iko. AU these are 
simply wrapped in the leaves of the banana or papoi, and after 
being tied up placed in the oven with the other food. Some- 
times in them the juice of the sugar-cane is substituted for 
that of the cocoanut. 

The mnji (Bracaena tcrmincdis, in Fiji gai or mamu-a) gi’ows 
plentifully in places and to a considerable size. It was, for some 
reason now apparently forgotten, strictly ha, or taboo, for any 
man to dig and cook it by himself. It was only dug by a whole 
district at a time, and then all took part. Each dug as much 
as he could in the day, and at night an enormous oven was 
made, in which a big fire was kept up all night, with singing 
and dancing. The roots of the ranji were then placed in at dawn 
and left for two days. Its taste is somewhat like liquorice, and 
its consistency is about the same, but it is very rarely cooked 
now, and little of the ceremony is kept up. The reason, according 
to Marafu, for the above was that the ranji was the food of the 
atua, and could only be eaten, when their priests gave leave. 

When raiia, tobacco, reached the island I could not discover, 
as even the oldest men remember it well ; it is dried partially 
and then pressed into cakes in the voi rav, a kind of Spanish 
press. For smoking the native method is to wrap it up in 
banana leaves, which have dried after being drawn a few times 
through the flames to make them tough. 
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YII. The “Kata” Ceremoxial. 

Kara is never drunk during a meal or after, kut always just 
before ; it is proper after it, before commencing a feast, to eat 
a piece of pineapple or some other fruit. It used to be 
attended with considerable ceremonial. 

With all the chiefs sitting roimd in a circle with the food 
laid out ready in front of them, the root of hava, unwashed and 
with all its leaves and shoots, is brought in and taken up to the 
biggest chief, who is properly sitting as near as possible in the 
middle of the long side of the house, which is nearest to the 
shore. Kear the head chief is sitting a man termed the mafuoi, 
whose business it is really to direct the whole ceremonial and 
to call out each chief in his proper order for the Ivm to be 
handed to him. He now calls out, “ Kara ! ” and after a few 
moments “Monu!” on which the jjes/.’nfn (or In ra-cutter), 
usually the son of the giver of the feast, drives a sharp 
stick of hard wood into the root to break it up for the 
chewing. The root is then taken away, cut up, and tliorougbly 
washed, while the mafuoi or some old man tells a story of the 
old times or whale-fishing. The chewing is now done by the 
old women, and the iMva placed in the tanoa, or bowl, in small 
and fairly dry lumps. After suflicient is chewed, the mafuoi 
calls out, “ Sohito hon i ! ” an order to the head woman to wash 
her hands. After this is done, she calls out to another woman 
w'ho has water in a cocoanut shell, “ Kosu’’ or “ Pour on the 
water.” The whole she then proceeds to knead up uith her 
hands for some time ; another woman then hands her the nihou, 
or strainer, 'with which she removes the woody fibres. The 
nihou is then handed to another woman, who washes it, while 
the kneader has water poured over her hands. The nihou is 
handed back to her, and she calls out, “ Kara ito fc,” or “ The 
kc'va is ready the mafuoi answers, “ Kara tonia,” on which the 
woman rinses the nihoV’ several times into the ipu, or cocoa- 
nut-shell bowl, until it is full. The mafuoi then calls out to each 
chief in turn, “ Ton kavaMarafu ” — “ Give the kctva to Marafu ” — 
strictly in accordance with their rank on the island, derived 
from their names, and not position. The man who has had the 
direction of preparing the feast then, bending, carries the kara 
to the chiefs in turn. 

At a really big feast in the old days each chief would have a 
separate root of kara, and each would have his own 'pe^kava. 
The kara is always made very strong, and only one bowl is as 
a rule drunk ; the women are fond of chewing it, and on the 
Government forbidding it to women with child they were 
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petitioned so strongly against it by the women themselves, on 
the ground that their teeth were going bad, that they had to 
remove the restriction. 

The tanoa is a round bowl, \sith four legs ; it is properly 
about 10 inches in diameter, and the hoUowed-out basin 
iDe tween the legs should ahuost touch the ground. The tiihow 
is made of the beaten-out bark of the fou {Ifibismts sjj. ?) dried, 
and tied up together. The ipu is simply a half-eocoanut shell ; 
small nuts are chosen for the purpose, since the kava is made 
very strong. 


YIlL Hooks, Nets, and Fishing. 

The fish-hooks of Eotuma were generally very crude. Indeed, 
the extent of the reef is so great that, except by isolated villages, 
little deep-sea fishing was carried on. The fe, or shark-hook, 
was made from a shrub, the tieve, wliich, when it reached the 
height of about d feet, was twisted into an open knot, with a 
diameter of about 5 inches ; it was then allowed to grow for 
about two years before being cut. The hook was then shaped, 
and a piece of hard wood spliced on as a baib projecting 
inwards. The bait was tied on over the barb ; the fish working 
at this, as the wood was springy, gradually got its jaw between 
the barb and the stem of the hook. On being struck the barb 
caught in the gills, and the fish was havded up sideways. A. 
similar hook, but smaller, the oinia/a, was used for catching a 
large species of rock cod, the rooy. Small round hooks rvere cut 
out of pearl shell or turtle lione, 1-2 inches in diameter, and 
termed ovi; a barb was always cut on the outside. Those of 
pearl shell for certain fish were not baited, nor towed behind 
the canoe. Proper spinning baits are termed pa, and were of 
two kinds, the one large, of pearl shell fixed on bone 4 inches, or 
more, long, and the other small, 1-2 inches, of pearl shell alone. 
Both had underneath a hook of turtle shell or hone, and at the 
end a few short wliite feathers of the tarek, or boatswain bird, 
sticking out. Tjija, long fish with very narrow jaws, almost 
too small for any liook, are caught by a lump of spider’s web at 
the end of a line on a long bamlx)o, when the tide is coming in. 
The teeth are nmuerous and long, and cannot disentangle 
themselves. 

The mesh of nets is exactly the same as the Enghsh mesh. 
Hand-nets, like landing nets, called ti, are of rather oval shape, 
with a strongly spliced frame. They are used for catching 
lobsters on the reef at night or flying fish, attracted by a torch 
on a canoe. The latter fish used to lie regularly attracted 
by large fires on certain islets of the reef. 
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To catch small fish, the women collect the loose pieces of 
coral and stones of the shallow water of the lioat channel of the 
reef, and form heaps of them ahout 9 feet long hr 3 hroad and 
2 high. At low tide they are covered by frcmi a few inches to 
2 feet of water. These they risit daily and feeil with coeoanut, 
scraped up and mixed with a little of the ink of the cuttlefish, 
which is Commonly caught in holes on the reef. At some part 
of the stone heap a ti»h basket, the cji'H, may be placed ; this 
trap is usually circular in form, about Ij feet in diameter, and 
S inches high. It is ma<le of any shoots and twigs of suitable 
size and the niidriljs of coeoanut leaves ; the mouth is in the 
middle of one of the flat sides, and the fish of course cannot 
escape, owing to the ends of the frame projecting inwards ; the 
whole is hound together by pieces of the l»ark of the foti 
{Hiliiscv.i qj. ?). Ordinarily for fishing in the stone heap a large 
basket, the ofuK'-nom, is partially filled with loose pieces of coral 
and placed fiat with its mouth in the stone heap at one end. The 
stones are then moveil back one Iry one from the other end, the 
fish lueing driven hack more and more from stone to stone, until 
finally all take refuge ui the basket, which is then emptied of 
its stones, and the fi.«h, prawns, and crabs left : the fish are then 
slipped into another (ifinamass, tiei.1 to the waist, and a fresh 
heap will he worked oc-er. Sometimes instead of the basket a 
net, I'un hv.kujhi.i, with fioat.s above and weights below, may be 
placed round the stone heap, Init this is more commonly used 
for placing round any large overhanging coral head, from under 
which the fish are driven ]>y a stick. The usual method of 
killing them, wheir they have entangled themselves in the rret, 
is to place the mouth under the water and bite them just behrtrd 
the head. A throwing net, voii kiri, 6-8 fathoms long aird a 
fathorrr deep, weighted at the bottonr with shells and with floats 
of wood above, if cast well, falls in a complete circle and 
surrourrds the fish. It is used ptitrcipally at high tide, when 
the fish come on the reef in great shoals and close up to the 
shore. 

For trrrtle a net, the rou hoi, of very strong sinnet, with a 
mesh of ahout 6 inches, is used. It is put dowrr in a passage 
on the reef just before the tide commetrees to ebb, and any 
tirrtle that may lie orr the reef driven into it by canoes. Two 
canoes renrain orre at each end of it : and when arry tirrtle is seen 
to go in, a man from each dives after it and seizing it by means 
of its front flappers, turns it over so that it is compelled to 
come to the surface ; they then call “ Koko urofi," a phrase 
confined to this fishing. 

A large net, voii hapo, is made for fish-driving, with about 
an inch mesh ; it is always made of alol. To make one a 
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whole district will combine, and each household a\t11 have its 
allotted share. The net has a gi-eat pocket in the middle, about 
12 feet in circumference, open at its ends : it is about 25 yards 
long, and tapers somewhat. From it two wings come out, 
80-100 yards long by about 6 feet deep. A sidtable spot is 
chosen inside the reef either at one of its larger passages, or 
between two i.slets, and hei’e two rows of stones are placed at 
about a right angle with each other ; their length varies, but if 
possible they end in water not more than a couple of feet deep 
at low tide. At the angle they do not join, but run parallel to 
one another, aliout 4 feet apart, so that the pocket of the net 
can be fixed 1 between them, while the sides of the net run along 
the two lines of stones. The net is held down by the stones 
below, and supported upright by stakes driven in between them. 

At Xoatau the point, selected to diive to, is in a big pa.ssage 
in the reef, and to here the lines of stones run from the reef 
and at right angles to this from the shore. The net is put 
down at rpiarter-ebb and firmly fixed under the direction of an 
elected chief of the fishermen ; at half -ebb the N'oatau people 
come up and range themselves along the lines of stones, and 
continue these to the shore and reef with canoes or in the 

water. "When this is done a signal is given, and the Ginafa 

people form a line right across from the shore to the leef close 
to their cillage anti commence to drive down. As they come up 
the ends of the net will be carried round and closed' in. It will 
now be about an hour before low tide. Lot after lot of fish 
will be driven into the pocket, and removed into the canoes. 
Any fi.sh speared or caught outside the net is the property of 
the one who catches it, while the rest are equitably dikri- 
buted through both the districts after a division between the 
two has been made on the islet of Husela, otf Xoatau ; fur, if 
brought on shore, the fish would all be the property of the 

Xoatavt people. In one drive we obtained, with about 

200 people, 648 large fish of ditterent kinds in the net, and 
estimated weight at rather over 11- tons. The}' were laid out on 
the ground in tens and then again in groups of ten of these, 
each ten of about the same size. 

The first time the vou. hcipo is used it is termed the hov i mj 
von, or the wetting of the net,” and the second time the 
fi( i ufj vou, or “ the hauling of the net.” The fish catight in 
these hauls are all cooked together, and a feast is held : sub- 
sequently the net will be lent to any part of the district which 
desires to use it, or to any other district for the half of the fish 
it catches. Any noh, sopiv, turtle, or sharks caught belong to 
the chief ; any one eating them without his leave would get sick 
and probably die, did they not fulsovo him. 
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A particular net, the rou siu, is used for catching the sio, a 
long, very strong fish, which will jump any net. The net is 
about 12 feet long by 6 broad, and fixed between and at the 
ends of two bamboos, IS or 20 feet long. A number of canoes 
paddle along on the reef, when the tide is high, in two lines, with 
a man, the tuko, on the w'atch at the head of each. When the 
siu are sighted, which is usually near the shore, every one jumps 
into the water. While some surround them witli a net, the 
others get these ready to catch them, when they proceed to 
jump the net. If the party fishing is large with several canoes, 
this fishing is termed vou roa. 


IX. DiSTEICTS and THEIE GOVEENilENT. 

The island was formerly sharply di^■ided up into five 
districts, Xoatau to the east, Faguta to the south, Itoteu to the 
west, and to the north ilalaha and Oinafa. The first dirision 
made was, according to legendary accounts, between Itoteu and 
the rest of the island to put an end to the disputes of two kings, 
wh(3 claimed dominion over the whole. A chief for the purpose 
came from Hatana, but on the night previous to the day, fixed 
for the di\'isi(jn. his daughters made along tliis line a good road, 
which he found easy to traverse, and thus made the division. 
Later Itomotu (the part cut off) was separated from Itoteu, 
leaving a part to the west stiU belonging to Itoteu, but 
completely separated from it by the new district. Here in 
Itoteu the large rdllage of Lo.sa is situated ; it owns the two 
islands to the west, Hatana and Hofiewa, which are regularly 
hunted for the eggs of two species of Anous, while Uea belongs 
to Itomotu. Faguta was divided into tw'o districts, Pepji and 
Jirju, by the other districts after a successful war, to weaken 
the power of its chief. 

Each district has a chief of its own, the ^«^fyV.t,but the chiefs 
of Xoatau and Faguta were the most important and practically 
ruled over the north and south sides of tl.e island. The 
government of the whole island was in the hands of a council, 
formed of the chiefs of the several districts, wdien they were 
not at war with one another. The president of this council 
was the chief of whichever of these two districts, Xoatau and 
Faguta, had conquered the other in the last war ; he was called the 
fnk'jmrc. The office of jrayaja in each district always remained 
in the same family ; when one died the heads of the families, 
or hoar/, in the district met together and proceeded to elect the 
most worthy of the same hoar/ to the office. The hoag then met, 
and invariably conferred on him the family name ; he would be 
generally the brother, son of an elder brother, or son of the last 
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chief. It was not usual to confer it on children, but cases are 
remembered, when there was no suitable near male relation ; an 
old man of the district was then usually elected too, from some 
other important hoag, to act as deputy. the real chief not acting 
as a rule till his deputy died. If it was desired to depose a 
chief, it was a difficult matter, if his hoag did not meet first 
and take away from him the family name. There was a virtue 
in this name, and, if the family would not give the name to the 
newly elected chief, it was doubtful if the district in the old 
days would venture to appoint him. Marafu was the name of 
the chief of Xoatau. The present one informed me that there 
was a contest about his grandfather (possibly granduncle), and 
that the district gave way to the family. The name in Faguta 
was Eiemkou. After tlie division of this district into Pepji and 
Juju, the cliief of one was Eiemkou and of the other some near 
relation of his. In some districts, chiefs from other families 
have been made by their conquerors in war, and any family 
which has once had the chieftainship claims the right, so that 
it is hard to find out to which family it properly belonged. 
The gngaja was generally installed on the first day of the new 
moon. Presents of food had to be brought him by the whole 
district, and the icava, after bowls had been poured out to 
the ataa and dead chiefs, was first lianded to him, to be 
by him poured out to tlie last chief, whose spirit then entered 
him. 

The districts were subdivided into hoa.g, a name applied to 
all the houses of a family, which were placed together, forming, 
if the family was a large one, a small \’illage ; it is also applied 
to the family itself. Each of these hoag had a name, which was 
conferred on one member of the hoag, who was invariably igso 
facto its head, or pure. If too yoinig or inexperienced for the 
post, as with the gagaja, a deputy was appointed. In most cases, 
however, the name was given to a brother of tlie last pure or its 
oldest member of pure descent, the husband of one of its women 
not being appointed its pure or given its name. From the 
name to some extent the hoag took its position or rank. Kara 
was called to the men in a very definite order, according to the 
rank of their names. Usually the chief of the district had the 
name, which was the first in his own district to be called, but, 
in any feast of his own district or of the whole island, Tokaniua 
of Oinafa was always called first, though his family, as far as 
I could ascertain, never held the office of gagaja in any district. 
Marafu told me too that Jeava would be called to Tokaniua 
before any dead chiefs, with the sole exception of Eahou (Sec. 
XXV, a) ; the next name to be called was Marafu. Tokaniua 
(Sec. XXV, h), perhaps represents the original inhabitants of 
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the island, and Marafu the most important recorded addition to 
its population and whilom conquerors. 

The name of one hoa/j in Xoatau, situated at the most 
south-easterly point of the island, is Eotnma ; it would be, on a 
straight course from Tonga rvith a south-east trade, the point 
first visited, and probably from this hoar/ the Tongans gave the 
name to the island. The hoag name is Tui Eotuma; tui in 
Eotuman means great in respect to size, but in Tougan king or 
chief. This will account for the mistake in the report of the 
Wilkes Expedition.^ “■ The king of Eotuma was residing at the 
heathen village in Tougataboo, an individual of large stature, 
having the nose slightly arched. His attendants, however, from 
the same island were not distinguishable from the Tonga men 
around. He had been brought here by a whale-ship together 
with his numerous wives, ancl when questioned on the subject 
of his rank he manifested some diffidence.” The latter was 
but natural, as the bearer of this name is only a very small 
chief : his numerous wives were probably women of his hoag, 
who had accompanied him, or tempore connections in 
Tonga. 

The power of the gagaja in his district was not arbitrary ; he 
was assisted by a council of the possessors of the hoag names, 
which might reverse any action of his. Conflicts between the 
chief and his council were rare so long as his decisions were in 
accordance with, and he did not infringe, the Eotuman customs. 
He was called upon to decide disputes about land between hmg, 
or within a hoag, if its pure could not settle it: disputes/ 
between individuals of different hoag were referred to him. Hh 
could call out the district for fish-driving, war, or any work in 
which all were interested, and had the power of fining any 
individuals who did not come. If the walls or paths of his 
district were in disrepair, he ordered out all the interested, 
to do the work ; he had further to keep a watch to see that a 
proper number of cocoanut trees were planted, and that all the 
papoi land was cultivated. Any one receiving the hoag name 
had to be recognised by him on their election before they could 
take it. As a set-off to these, he received to some extent first- 
fruits and a present of food from each of the parties to any 
suit, which might have been held before him in his district. 
Offences against the district were punished by fines of food, or 
by work for the good of the district in general ; against 
indiffiduals the work was done for, or the food given to, the 
injured party. In cases of adultery the injured individual had 
the light of club law, and the friends of the injurer could not 
retaliate by the same, or they wculd come under the punishment 
‘ “ The Eaces of Men,” Chas. Pickering, 1849, p. 99. 
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of the whole district, and death, by being set afloat in an open 
canoe without paddies, was the penalty. There is an account, 
though, of one offender being kept for a long time at the bottom 
of a cave, 80 feet deep, from which exit was quite impossible. 
Extremities hke this were very rarely resorted to, a big fahsoro, 
or present, to the injured party usually settling the aflair. A 
root of hava was offered first, and if this was accepted, it was 
a sign that they were willing to settle the affair, and an ami- 
cable agreement as to the amount of the indemnity was usually 
arrived at. Disputes between districts were generally settled in 
the same way. 


X. Gravey.aeds. 

In former days, it seemed to be the desire of the chiefs to be 
buried on the tops of the highest hills in their several districts, 
or on some conspicuous prominence into the sea. In the bush, 
graveyards are scattered everywhere, but most have no stones 
or monuments, and can only be found by the presence of 
foraminiferal beach sand, mixed with the earth. One such 
burial place near Halafa at the west end was on tire steeply 
sloping side of a hill and completely overgrown with trees ; there 
were here and there flat basaltic stones lying, a foot or more square. 
Eound these perhaps could be traced an area of about 2 feet 
by 4 to some extent marked off by blocks of the more recent 
lava. The bodies were only covered with a few inches of soil, 
and the bones w'ere completely rotten ; the head was to he 
found directly under the basaltic block, and the position of the 
body seemed to have been originally a sitting one. Another 
such burial ground on the land slope of Sol Tia, in Xoatau, 
showed no beach sand, the bodies being simply buried without 
order in the red volcanic earth ; it was supjwsed to have been 
formed of the slain in a big battle between Xoatau and Faguta. 

On the tops of many hills and islets off the coast are plat- 
forms, built up at the sides, with graves marked out on the top. 
On the top of Sol Hof, the highest hill in Oinafa, is one such ; 
the summit is a narrow ridge, on which at one end a plat- 
form has been built up about 30 feet long by 20 broad. Its 
walls vary in height up to 8 feet, and are built simply of the 
loose rough blocks of lava that are found in the vicinity. On 
the top, areas are marked out by fiat stones, about 2 feet square 
by 3—4 inches thick. Six placed vertically enclose the grave, 
two at each side and one at each end, and project for aliout 
8 inches above the general level. In the middle across and 
resting on them is another similar block, the same size. These 
are formed of a sand rock, which is only found on the beach 
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between tide marks, and which, while it is at first extremely 
friable, on exposure to the air gets very dense and hard. On 
opening these graves, the bodies were reached at a depth of about 
3 feet; they were all recumbent, and there seemed to be layers of 
bodies, one on the top of the other. I could not make out any 
order in the arrangement. All I found within these areas 
seemed to be adult males, and heads and feet were often in 
close proximity. I pulled down the wall of the platform at one 
place, and found that the whole was filled in with beach sand ; 
there were bones, however, right down to the volcanic soil. Out- 
side these graves bodies seemed to have been buried without 
(jrder, and there were the remains of men, women, and children, 
mixed up anyhow. Similar results attended excavations on a 
hid above Xoatau and on the islets of Afaga and Solkopi, but 
the graves were not marked off so regularly on any of these 
burial grounds, and their stones were often larger. I would 
suggest that these were formed gradually, and, as more and 
more people were buried there, slowly built up to their present 
height. Perhaps the enclosed areas were for the owners of hoarj 
names, and the rest were buried indiscriminately. 

^lost burials, during this century, of district chiefs have been 
in their own viUages, in most of which close to the shore are 
very large artificial burial grounds, or ictmura. In each district 
is one such enormous more or less rectangular burial ground, a 
mound of sand waded in by large rectangular blocks of beach 
sand rock or unshaped pieces of lava ; their construction was 
apparently gradual, and similar to those on the tops of the lulls. 
Their height varies up to as much as 16 feet, whde they may 
he 30 yards or more scjuare ; some are terraced. Many are 
])laced on promineiit capes into the sea, and most are visible 
from it ; those at Oinafa and Matusa are especially conspicuous. 
Their number is enormous, and there are very great variations 
in size and position, but a height of about 6 feet to start with, 
unless on some prominent raised point, seemed to me general, 
irom these, the whole island of Eotuma was formerly known to 
sailors as the island of graves. 

The chief priests, the sou and mua (Sec. XIY), were buried on 
the tops of the hdls, and many hoag claim burial there. For this 
reason I think that most of these village tamura are of modern 
date, and that there has been a change of custom in this 
respect. Maftau, in Itomotu, has its graveyard on a conspicuous 
and bluff cape, about 60 feet above sea level. One gravestone 
is noticeably large, roughly rectangular, and about 2 feet thick ; 
from its cubic feet I estimated that it weighed between five 
and six tons. The stone is basaltic, and must have been 
brought at least 4 mile to its present position, as there is no 
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similar rock nearer. The old men of Maftau remember hearing 
from their fathers of the great feast that was prepared, after 
which it was dragged into its present position by sheer force of 
numbers. 

The dead are now buried tied up in large mats, with sand 
round them ; elaborate stones are sometimes put up. Certain 
carvings on some stones looked remarkable ; I found later that 
they were copied from markings on crockery, after carefully, 
but unsuccessfully, digging up the stones in many of the old 
graveyards for traces of such. The use of these graveyards has 
now been entirely given up, and the people are buried in the 
English fashion. 



XL Houses and theie Foundations. 

The house was in former days always placed on the top of 
a moderately high built-up foundation, or fuagri. Most of the 
modern foundations are about 3 feet high, a wall round filled in 
with earth, but there are scattered plentifully here and there 
old foundations up to 12 feet in height, formed of perpendicular 
walls of large blocks of stone on the outside, witli in one place 
rough steep steps. The ground was in no case hollowed out to 
build these up. Two in the village of Noatau measure 93 feet 
by 39 by 10 high and 54 feet by 66 by 11 high; there is 
another at the south end of Xoatau 13 feet high, quite square, 
with a terrace at 9 feet. In Oinafa is the large old fuagri of 
Tokaniua ; it stands in the bush on the bare lava C|uite back 
from the village, and is somewhat irregular in shape. Gene- 
rally through the bush are many isolated high foundations : 
usually around are smaller foundations, indicating a foniier 
centre of population. There are no signs but these of anything 
approaching a f(jrt, unless graveyards were used for such too. 

In the house (Fig. 5) si.v jiusts (n) are placed in two rows, 
about 6 feet apart from one another, while in the row they 
are 8 feet ; they are aliout 7 feet high. About 6 inches below 
the top along the two rows on their outer sides are lashed 
with sinnet two beams (5). Across these and resting on their 
two ends outside the two pairs of outer posts are lashed two 
more beams, with two more one on each side of the centre pair 
(c). A flat beam rests on the centre of these (d), and from it 
arise four posts (t) which support the ridge pole (/) of the 
house. On the projecting ends of the beams r lie two more 
beams (y), to which two of the long roof beams are ultimately 
lashed. All the above is exceetlingly massive ; few of the 
timbers are ever less than 6 inches thick. The beam cl is 
dovetailed on to the beams c, and the posts are sunk at least 
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4 feet into the ground. Outside the two lines of posts are put 
two lines more of three each about 3 feet away (/;), while five 
more at each end are placed in a crescent shape; they are 
aljout 4 feet high. Lashed outside these rest beams right round 
the house (0 ; the roof from these slopes up to the ridge pole, 
but there are usually two more set.s of beams (A-), the lowest 
lashed to the beam g. As the pitch of the roof is naturally 
given l)y the part below this, the ridge pole is the last part 
erected. Tlie timbers of this outside part are much smaller. 



1. Grround plan of house. 1^- 

2. Transverse section tlirough house. — 1'. 

3. Corner of the central structure from inside. 

4. Roof from inside. 


Laths are lashed outside these beams up and down the roof, 
3-4 inches apart. The framework at the ends of the house is 
carefully curved, and diminished up to the ends of the ridge 
pole. The thatch is made of the leaves of the oat, or sago 
palnr. It is of two kinds : the -puara and the fatafiti ; the 
latter is used for the ridge, and the former for the roof and 
walls of the house, the separate pieces being lashed to the laths 
about 2 inches apart from one another. The roof is thus 
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tliatcliGLl from below upwards : it orerliaiigs the walls by a few 
iuclies only. There are two doors on each side and none at the 
ends. They are simply well- finished pieces of thatch strung 
together and suspended by sinnet to the beam above : to open 
they are simply pushed up from inside, but in the day-time are 
usually supported open by a stake. On each side of them is 
placed a piost to prevent the walls from being broken down by 
people entering, and further to support the beams i. The 
walls, too, have additional stipports as requisite under i. At 
their base right round the house beams are laid, giving a finish 
to the whole. The floor is covered with pieces of coral or water- 
worn pebbles, and these again with mats. 

In the old days, one or both ends of the house were very 
generally curtained off by mats as sleeping-places, the walls 
being often lined with an extra thickness of thatch inside to keep 
out the ramu, or mosquito. Bamlioos or sticks used commonly 
to be placed on the cross beams of the house to form sleeping- 
places, termed fatafata. The dimensions of the house given 
are taken from one on the island of Uea, where lime cannot be 
obtained, and these houses are always built. Many on Eotunia 
are larger, but are not as typical 

With the introduction of sovvi, or lime, by the white man, 
houses began to be l.milt with reed walls, plastered over, and 
thatch roofs ; now houses are built of stone and plastered Ixjth 
inside and out. Xone, however, are as strong or stand a 
hurricane so well as the proper old house ; its beams inside are 
of hard wood, and last practically for ever, while the storm 
passes lightly over its low-pitched roof and rounded gables. 

Besides these lautses for general use, the men had sleeping 
houses, riii hold, built on piles close to the sea, 50-80 feet high ; 
they were mounted Ijy means of a pole with notches cut in it 
for steps. They were occupied generally by the young men 
and boys to avoid the mosquitoes. There was, too, the hdiea., 
or cook-house, a roughly constructed building, with open 
walls. 

A necessary article in all houses is the hurvfia, or pillow. 
Of these there is little variety, most of the true Eotuman ones 
very closely resembling the one represented in the figure. 


{To he contiiU'cd.) 
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DzcEiiEER 7 th, 1897. 

E. W. Beabeook, Esq., C.B., F.S.A., President, 
ill the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

Dr. Gaeson exhibited some lantern slides representing D yahs 
of Borneo, from photos presented to the Institute by H.H. the 
Baxee of Sarawak. He also read a letter from Mr. F. Moss, 
British Eesideut at Earotonga, Cook Island, dealing with the 
Morphology of the Xatives. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Moss for his communica- 
tion, to the Eaxee of Sarawak for his present of photographs, 
and to Dr. Gaesok for his able presentation of them to the 
Meeting. 

Mr. 0. ;M. Daltox then read a paper by Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, of Harvard Fniversity, on the “Significance of the 
Scalp-Lock," and Mr. Balfour and Prof. Tylok pointed out Die 
importance of keeping record of such rapidly dying- out behefs 
and customs. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Jliss Fletcher and Mr. 
D.iLTOX. 


The SiGXiFiCAXCE of the Scalp-lock. A Study of an Omaha 
Pdtiial. By IMiss Alice C. Fletcher. 

A BRIEF account of the Omaha tribe and its social organization 
will render more intelligible the ceremony during which the first 
cutting of the hair of the child takes place. 

The Omahas belong to the Siouan linguistic group, and live 
to-day where they have dwelt for several generations — on the 
western bank of the Missouri river, within the limits of the 
State of Xebraska. 

The tribe is composed of ten kinship groups (or gentes), bearing 
the common name Tow'-wow-gdhoa, which means “ a place of 
dwellings.” The families of a gens, Ton'-won-gdhoji, pitched their 
tents in a particular order or form, which was that of a nearly 
completed circle, an opening being left as entrance way into 
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the enclosed space. This encampment was called by the un- 
translatable word, Hu'-dhu-ga. "WTien the entire tribe camped 
together, each of the ten To/i'-wo?!-gdho;z, while preseiwing its 
own internal order, opened its line of tents and became a 
segment of the greater tribal Hu'-dhu-ga, in which each Toi;'- 
woii-gdho/i had its fixed unchangeable place, so that the opening 
of the tribal Hu'-dhu-ga was always between the same two 
To)i'-wo/i-gdho/i. 

The Omaha word for tribe is U-ki'-te* ; the same word used as 
a verb signifies, to fight, to war against outside enemies; it would 
therefore appear that the necessity for mutual defence had im- 
pelled the various Toa'-woa-gdho/i to band themselves together 
for self-preservation. 

The sense of danger has not only exercised a profound 
influence in the development of the social structure of the 
tribe, and given to the warrior a position of vital importance, 
but it seems to have been ecLually potent in stimulating the 
growth of religious observances, wherein the feeling of insecurity 
and dependence has songlit relief in rites which were believed 
to be the medium through which supernatural aid could be 
transmitted to men. This belief of the Omahas was based upon 
their conceptions of nature and of life. They regarded all 
animate and inanimate forms, all phenomena as pervaded by a 
common life, which was continuous and similar to the will 
power they were conscious of in themselves. This mysterious 
power in all things they called, Wa-ko?i'-da, and through it all 
things were related to man, and to each other. In the idea of 
the "continuity of life, a relation was maintained between the 
seen and the unseen, the dead and the living, and also between 
the fragment of anything and its entirety. 

Perhaps the oldest religious practice known to the Omalias, 
was the Noa'-zhi/i-zhon, or rite of the vision. In this rite, the 
man by fasting and the chanting of prayers, sought to fall into 
a trance, in which he should see some object, that for ever after 
would be his particular medium of help from the supernatural. 
The symbol of this manifestation — which might be the feather 
of the bird, a tuft of hair from the animal, the small black stone, 
emblematic of thunder, or the pebble, representative of water- — 
the man ever after carried with him, not as an object of worship, 
but rather as a credential, so to speak, as the fragment, to 
connect him with the whole power represented by the form 
which had appeared in his vision. 


^ The Towels have the continental sound; a — the nasal n; A the rough 
guttural sound h ; k = a sound between g and k ; t = a sound between d and t ; 
i = e in eve; 2 = e in n &t. 
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This rite seems to have been always open to anyone, ami 
its universal practice kept rooted in the mind of the people 
their peculiar belief concerning nature and life. The con- 
structive force which lay in the ideas upon which this rite of 
the vision was based, is manifest in two powerful organizations 
which have grown out of it, and which have been largely instru- 
mental in moidding the tribe ; I refer to the religious societies, 
and to the To/d-wo/i-gdho;i. 

The religious societies were composed of men who had 
become atfiliated into a sort of brotherhood, on the basis of 
like visions. Those to whom the bear had appeared, formed 
the bear society ; and those to whom the beings of the water 
or the thunder came, constituted the membership of the pebble, 
or, the thunder society. There is rea.son to regard these societies 
as the earliest form of organization known to the group of tribes 
which included the Omahas ; they had a classification of mem- 
bership, initiatory rites, rituals, and ceremonially appointed 
officials, and they exercised a power which transcended that of 
the ties of blood. 

The Ton'-wo?i-gdho/i — or gentes, as they will be called for 
convenience’ sake — were kinship groups, practising exogamy, 
and tracing descent through one parent only — the father. 
Each gens had a distinctive name, which referred to its 
totem, — the special manifestation of wa-ko/i'-da, which had 
appeared to the founder of the gens in his vision, and which 
his descendants held sacred by the tabu. There was also a 
set of personal names, one of which was bestowed upon each 
child born within the gens. These names referred directly or 
symbolically to the totem, and were called “ ni'-ki-e,” spoken by 
a chief, that is by the founder of the gens. 

There is evidence that in the slow process of time, both 
disintegration and coalescing have taken place among the 
societies and gentes, until the totems of those that remain 
represent the elements and forces conceived to be most 
potent in the life of man, or those animals which largely 
contributed to his support, or were most difficult to conquer. 

Tire functions of the gentes in the tribe were determined 
by the nature of their totems, for instance, the buffalo gentes 
regulated the quest of food — the planting of corn, and the 
hunt — while the thunder people dominated in the rites and 
ceremonies of the tribe. 

The entrance to the tribal circle, or Hu'-dhu-ga, was guarded 
on the right as you enter, by the thunder gens, and on the left 
by the elk people, who were the keepers of the sacred tent of 
war, in which the worship of thunder was performed, as well as 
all the rites pertaining to war, of which thunder was the god, so 
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to speak. The commanding position of these two gentes, between 
which every one must pass who would enter the tribal circle, was 
typical of the all-embracing power conceded to thunder, which 
held in check not only all enemies from without, but was 
co-ordinated with the power of the chiefs within the tribe, and 
which met each child at its entrance into life, and controlled him 
even to the hour of his death. 

It was the hereditary right of the I/i-shta'-thua-da, or thunder 
gens, to perform the ceremony at tlie first cutting of the hair of 

the Omaha chdd. This was done by a priest of the IVa-she'-tori 
division of the In-shta'-thun-da, which means “ the c^uivering 
eye (in-shta, eye, and thu/i-da, probably a corruption of tho?!-da, 
to tremble ; tho?!-da is always used with a prefix which indicates 
the exciting cause of the quivering) ; it is a descriptive symbolic 
term referring to the Hashing lightning. Wa-she'-to/q the name 
of tlie sub-division having charge of the rite under consideration, 
refers directly to this rite. The prefix wa, denotes action with 
a purpose ;. she, is from shi-e, a generic term for children, as, 
shi-e a-dhin-ki-dhe, to beget children, and, shi-e-gi-dhe, to 
adopt children; to/i, to become possessed of; the word Wa- 
she'-to?i, therefore, means the act of pos.sessing children. In 
the rite performed by this sub-division, the child passes out of 
the simple relation it bears to its parents and is adopted by 
the thunder god, and at the same time is reborn into the tribe, 
becoming an acknowledged member. 

Before giving the ritual of this ceremony, a word of explana- 
tion is due as to its fragmentary nature and the manner of its 
recovery. 

During the year 1896, my collaborator, ^Ir. Francis La 
Flesche, a member of the Omaha tribe, spent several weeks 
in ethnological research among these Indians, and was so 
fortunate as to secure valuable graphophone records of rituals 
hitherto unknown and unsuspected. In the case of the ritual 
of the rite of the first cutting of the hair, the hereditary priest- 
hood had become extinct by death, but Mr. La Flesche was able 
to procure six fragments of the ritual from the only man living 
who had any memory of it. He was a man of some sixty years 
of age, of undoubted veracity, a near relative of the last priest, 
and an old and trusted friend of Mr. La Flesche’s father, the 
former head chief of the tribe. 

The ritual is rendered in musically independent songs, each 
having its motive, its modified variation, melodic phrase, clause 
and period. Tlie scale in which the music has been transcribed, 
was determined by the graphophone records. Other singers 
might pitch the tune on a different key, but that would not 
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alter the relation of tire intervals to each other, and a minor 
song vould still he minor, and a major song retain its major 
quality. As music is a more flexible vehicle than language, it 
adapts itself more readily to the emotions, so that a study of the 
music helps to an understanding of the rite. 

After the first thunder in the spring-time, when the grass 
was well up, the birds singing — ^“particularly the meadow lark” 
— the tribal herald went forth to proclaim that the time for the 
ceremony had come. The priest summoned the lY a-she'-to>i to 
the vicinity of the lodge which had been erected for the cere- 
mony, and had now become hu-be, or sacred. Meanwhile those 
parents whose children had arrived at the proper age, that is, 
were able to walk steadily and to go about alone, made ready to 
take their little ones to the sacred lodge. The only requisite for 
the child was a pair of new moccasins, which were generally 
embroidered for the occasion ; but large gifts were demanded as 
fees by the priest. 

The mother accompanied the child to the door of the sacred 
lodge, where she paused, saying, “ Venerable man I I desire my 
child to wear moccasins ; ” and the little one carrying his 
moccasins, entered the lodge alone. He was met by the priest, 
who advanced to the door to receive the gifts brought as fees 
for the ceremony. Here he was addressed by the parent, who 
said, “ I desire my child to walk long upon the earth ; I desire 
him to be satisfied with much food ; I desire him to be content 
with the sight of many days ; we seek your protection ; we 
hold to you for strength.” To wliich the priest replied, 
addressing the child, “ You shall reach the fourth hill sighing ; 
you shall be bowed over ; you shall have wrinkles ; your staff 
shall bend under your weight ; I speak to you that you may be 
strong.” Laying his hand upon the shoulder of the child lie 
added, “ IVliat you have brought me, shall not be lost to you ; 
you shall live long and enjoy many possessions ; your eyes 
shall be satisfied with many good things.” Then moving with 
the child toward the fireplace in the centre of the lodge, he 
continued, “ I am a powerful being, I move my lips over you.” 
(He sings an invocation ; Song Xo. 1.) 


SOXG No. 1. 




Du-ba ba ti . . non-zhin a. 


slie now-zliin ga . , • 
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She no»-zhi» ga . . She non-zhin ga . . In . . . In .. . 

Translation : — 

Come hither, and stand ye 
Stand ye near, in four groups ; 

In four groups stand ye ; 

Come hither, and stand ye 
In four groups, in this place. 

{The Thunder Bolls.) 

Literal Du-ba, four ; ha, si^ifies that the number refers 

to groups ; ti, from a-ti, come ye ; non-zhin, stand ; a, from i-ga, the word 
of command addressed to a number ; she, from she-dhu, a definite place 
near by ; ga, a command and end of the sentence ; in ! imitation of the 
rolling thunder. 

The music of tliis invocation lies along the line of the five- 
tone scale in F sharp major. It is noticeable that the voice 
dwells on the words, “ti,” “come,” and “she, near in this 
place.” The roll of the thunder is given in the relative minor. 

There has probably been something of the ritual lost at this 
point. 

During the singing of the next song in our possession, the 
child stands between the knees of the priest, who gathers up a 
tuft of hair from the crown of his head, ties, and cuts it off, and 
lays it away in & pcir-fleclie case, kept by the priest as a sacred 
thing. 

SOXG No. 2. 
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Sba - be . . . ti - dbe , . . non - zbi - a ba. 


Translation : — 

Grandfather ! there, far above, on high. 

The hair, like a shadow dark flashes before you ; 
Grandfather ! there, far above, on high. 

Dark like a shadow, the hair sweeps before you 
Into the midst of your realm. 

Grandfather ! there, far above, on high. 

The hair, like a shadow dark flashes before you ; 
Grandfather ! there, far above, on high, 

Dark like a shadow, the hair sweeps before you 
Into the midst of y'our realm. 

Grandfather ! there, far above, on high. 

The hair, like a shadow dark flashes before you ! 

Literal rendering. — Ti-goji'-ha, grandfather, the form used when ad- 
dressing the perso^ ; mo)i'-shi-a, far above on high ; ta, from e-ti there, 
used to express an indefinite place ; ha, end of the sentence ; sha-be, dark 
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like a shadow ; ti-dhe, passing before one ; no7!-zhi'-a, human hair ; she- 
dhu, there, in your direction ; a-ha, in the midst of. 

From the ritual we learn that the hair which is laid away in 
the sacred case, in care of the thunder priest, really goes to the 
thunder god, dwelhng “ far above, on high,” who is addressed 
as “ grandfather,” the term of highest respect in the language. 
The hair was believed to have a vital connection with the hfe 
of the body, so that any one becoming possessed of a portion of 
it, might work his will upon the man from whom it came. In 
ceremonial expressions of grief, the throwing of tufts of hair upon 
the dead, and the laceration of the body (shedding the blood) 
were ecpial expressions of the vital loss sustained. The hair 
might be said, in the light of the customs of the people, to 
typify life ; in this rite the life of the child is placed in the 
hands of the god, through the severance of the lock of hair and 
its transmission to thunder; thus illustrating the Indian’s 
belief in such a continuity of life, as that a part must represent 
the whole. The sign of this consecration seems to have been a 
small lock on tlie crown, parted in a circle from the rest of a 
man’s hair and kept constantly braided. Upon this lock the 
talisman and the war honours were worn by the warrior,and it was 
this lock which was cut from the head of a slain enemy, and 
formed the central object in the triumph ceremonies, for the 
reason that it pre-eminently represented the Mfeof the man who 
had been killed in battle. 

In the music of the song accompanying the specific act of 
cutting the hair, the melodic phrase passes through three, 
related minor chords, indicating a range of related emotions. 
The long notes are those which carry the words, “ Into the 
midst of your realm.” 

Again a break occurs in tlie ritual, and in the next song we 
have the thunder god speaking. 
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Slie-cUiu pi dlion-di he, 




Xi-ka win zhi-de ke a-dhe he, 



She-dhu pi dhon-di, 


!Xi-ka win son ke a-dhe. 


Translation : — 

■What time I will, then, only then, 

A man lies dead, a gruesome thing ; 

What time I will, then suddenly 
A man lies dead, a gruesome thing. 

"What time I will, then, only then. 

The man a shadow dark shall lie. 

What time I will, then suddenly 
A man lies dead, a gruesome thing. 

What time I will, then, only then. 

Reddened and stark, a man lies dead. 

What time I will, then suddenly 
A man lies dead, a gi'uesome thing. 

Literal reyidering. — She-dhu, there ; pi, I have been ; dhon di, when ; 
he, end of the sentence and vowel prolongation ; ni-ka, man ; win, a or 
one ; gon-ke, a fearful or horrible sight ; a-dhe, I cause, tised only in 
reference to inanimate things and intended here to convey the idea that 
man has no power to act independently of the gods ; sha-be, dark like a 
shadow ; zhi-de, red. 


The word “ slia-he,” dark like a shadow, is used in the 
preceding song, FTo. 2 of the series, to describe the lock ot hair, 
symbolic of life, which is cut from the child and ottered to the 
thunder god. In the responsive song of the god, iSTo. 3, the 
same word “ sha-be ” is applied to the man whose life has been 
taken by the god ; and we find that the musical phrase 
accompanying the words, “ Sha-be ti-dhe non-zhi-a ha,” (Dark 
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like a shadow the hair sweeps before you), in Song Xo. 2, is 
repeated, in Xo. o, to the words, “ Xi-ka wi;i sha-be ke a-dlie 
he,” (The man a shadow dark shall lie). A connection seems 
evident ; the life is given to the god, and the god does with it as 
he will. There are other songs and ceremonies in the tribe, 
which iterate this belief ; men die only when the gods decree. 

The music of this song is in the five-tone scale of E flat 
minor, and the motive which carries the assertion of the god, 
rises and dwells upon the tonic, which is rare in Indian music, 
the general trend of the songs being from high to lower tones. 

There is eAdently a portion of the ritual missing before 
Xo. 4 of oui- series is reached. This song accompanied the 
special ceremony of putting the new moccasins upon the feet 
of the child. 


SoxG Xo. 4. 



Slic-dhu tc cIUo» 


2 Tri« clba • ke, 



She- Jbu te dho» 1-2 win-dha-ke, He-de win-dha-ke noa-zhi», ga ! 



He-de vvin-dlia-ke, noa-zUiB, ga ! In ... . Im . . . . 


Teanslation : — 

In this place has the truth been declared unto you, 
In this place has the truth been declared unto you ; 
And because of the truth here spoken to you, 

Now ari.se ! for a promise to you hath been given. 
In this place has the truth been declared unto you, 
Now therefore, arise ! go forth in its strength. 
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Literal renderinf;. — She-dhu, a place near, also a time ; te, refers to an 
action or occurrence, in this instance, to the ceremony ; dhon, a round 
place, refers both to the lodge and to the Hu'-dhu-ga ; 1-6, -words, declara- 
tion ; win-dha-ke, win-ke, truth, dha, to you ; he-de, in consequence of, 
therefore, because (an old term) ; noH-zhiri, arise, stand ; ga, the sign of 
command ; in 1 the rolling of thunder. 

Concerning the truth said to have been declared, a j)art at 
least has been preserved to us in Song No. 3 ; it is that the life 
of a man, who must become a part of the cordon of safety to 
his people, and ever be ready to meet the enemy at home or 
abroad, is in the keeping of the gods, and oidy when they decree 
can he fall. Armed with this assurance he goes forth strong ta 
meet danger, and if need be, death. The music of the first four 
lines of this song is in E major, but with the last two the key 
changes to the relative minor, and seems to bring the general 
teaching home to the cliild, who is bidden to “ go forth in its 
strength,” this mandate being emphasized by the rolling of 
thunder. 

At this stage of the ceremony, the first part, that in which 
boys alone had a share, came to a close. Tlie name of the 
second part, open to all children, girls as well as boys, was 
“ Dhi-ku-wift-7ie,” and means turning the child ; dhi, action 
by the hand ; ku-wi«-/(e, to turn. The priest takes the 
child to the ea.st of tlie tire, then lifting it by the shoulders 
carries it to the south, where its feet are aUo-u'ed to rest upon a 
stone or a buffalo skull, placed there for the purpose. There 
the priest turns the child completely around, then carries it in 
the same manner to the west, the north and the east, turning it 


upon the st( 

n Vr ■(t.-rfei 

)ne at each point, while Song No. 5 is simg. 

SoXG No. 5. 
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Translation : — 

Turned bj the winds, goes the one I send yonder ; 

Yonder he goes, who is whirled by the wind ; 

Goes, where the four hills of life, and the four winds are standing ; 

There, in the midst of the winds, do I send him, 

Into the midst of the winds, standing there. 

{The Thunder Rolls.) 

Literal rendering. — She, from she-Jhiu, going yonder, implies a person 
speaking ; ga-ku-win-Ae, ga, to strike by the wind, ku-wira-Ae, to turn ; 
dha, oratorical end of the sentence ; ba-Au, ridge or hill ; du-ba, four ; 
ha, group ; te, descriptive suffix indicating standing ; ba-zhore, in the 
midst ; dhe, goes (in the third person) ; a-ki-dhe, I cause him ; dha, end 
of the sentence ; ta-de, winds ; du-ba, four ; ha, groups ; te, standing ; 
in ! rolling of the thunder. 

The elements invoked by the thunder priest, in Song ISTo. 1, 
here seem to have had a part to perform. The stone, the 
hunches of grass which have been laid by the fire, and the 
buffalo skull, typified the venerable and the fruitful earth. 
The four groups of hills were representative of the four stages 
of man's life on the earth ; childhood, w’hich was conceived to 
begin when the child was able to walk steadily, and he inde- 
pendent of its mother ; youth ; manhood ; and old age. The 
winds standing in four groups, into the midst of which the child 
was sent, symbolised the circumambient air, by which man is filled 
with health and strength, and enabled “ to face in every' direc- 
tion” as he traverses the earth, and to meet the various 
vicissitudes he must encounter as he passes over the four groups 
of hills, and completes the circuit of a long life. 
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It was believed that this ceremony exercised a marked 
influence upon the child, enabling it to grow in strength and in 
the power of self-control. 

The music is in the five-tone scale of F sharp major, while 
the thunder roll returns to the relative minor. 

If up to the time of this ceremony the child had borne a 
cradle name, that name was now discarded and its ni'-ki-c 
name, assumed. This ni'-ki-e name — if it had not already been 
given with certain ceremonies pecuhar to the gens — was now 
selected by the parents, and the mother repeated it to the child, 
bidding it, on entering the sacred lodge, to tell the name to the 
priest. After the turning of the child, its ni'-ki-e name was 
announced, the priest er}’ing aloud : “ Ye hills ! ye grass ! ye 
trees ! ye creeping things both great and small ! I bid you 
hear ! This child has thrown away its cradle name. Hi — e ! ” 
(A call to take notice.) 

The ceremony closed as it began, with an invocation. The 
priest picking up the bunches of grass and holding them aloft, 
sang Song l!lo. 6 ; then he dashed them to the ground, where 
they burst into flames, and the child was dismissed as the 
burning grass illuminated the sacred lodge. 


SOXG No. 6. 




Coo-dhe go» di i«-gi be 


he na • Adhin ba na-Adhin ba ha. 
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Pe - de zhi - de na - ta 


«dm» ba, 


na Adhira ba 


Coo-dbe go» di ia-j 


be .... 


Translation 


Come hither, haste to help me. 

Ye flames ! ye flames I oh come ; 

O hot, red fire, hasten. 

Oh haste, ye flames, to come, 
tYme speedily to help me ; 

Ye flames ! ye flames ! oh come ; 

O hot, red fire, hasten. 

Oh haste, ye flames, to come, 

Come hither, haste, and help me ! 

ZUeral rmdertiiff.—Coo-dhe, from dhe-coo-dhe, hasten ; son, suddenly ; 
di, from e-di, here or hither ; in-gi, to ask assistance ; be, ba plural sign ; 

na-Adhim, flame ; ba, plural sign ; ha, end of the sentence ; pe-de, fire • 
zhi-de, red ; na -ka-de, hot. > t' > > 

The music is in the key of F major, and the long notes are 
upon the word “be,” the sign of the plural, indicatin<^ that 
many are called to hasten. 

Upon the return home of the child, the father cut its 
hair in a certain prescribed fashion which was symbolic of 
the totem of his gens, as, for instance, the boy belonging to 
the Turtle band had the head shaved, with the exception of a 
lock on the forehead, one at the nape of the neck, and two on 
each side. The bald crown represented the shell of the turtle, 
the front lock, the head, that at the back, the tail, and the two 
on each side, the four feet of the animal. Each year, on tlie 
anniversary of the ceremony of cutting the hair, until the time 
of the second dentition, the child’s hair was trimmed in this 
symbolic fashion, in order to fix in his mind the totem that 
marked his particular kinship. The scalp-lock, the sign of his 
consecration to thunder, was kept carefully braided, no matter 
how frouzy and tangled the rest of his hair might be allowed 
to grow. 

From the fragments preserved to us of this ritual, we are 
able to see the scope of the rite. Two distinct ceremonies seem 
to have been incorporated in it ; in one the boy was consecrated 
to the thunder god, who thenceforth became the arbiter of fife 
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and death to the man. In the other, all the children were 
placed “in the midst of” those elements believed to bring to- 
the race, health, strength; and the capacity for a long, fruitful 
and successful hfe. 

There are reasons growing out of the study of other rites and 
ceremonies pertaining to the tribe, for looking upon the “ turn- 
ing of the child ” as being probably the older ceremony of the 
two in the rite. It is less specialised, and is of wider apphea- 
tion to the people, while that of “ cutting the hair ” seems to 
have grown up with the development of the u-ki'-te, tribe — the 
union of the different gentes, Ton'-won-gdhow, for mutual 
defence. In a community beginning to crystallise into- 
organized relations, the sphere of the warrior would naturally 
rise above that of the mere fighter' ; and when the belief of the 
people concerning all nature is taken into consideration, it is 
not surprising that the movement toward social organization, 
should tend to place the warriors — the men of power — in close 
relation to those natural manifestations of power, seen in the 
fury of the storm, and heard in the roUing of the thunder. In 
other studies I have called attention to ceremonies instituted 
by the “ leaders ” in the interest of unification, and the 
ceremony we have just considered is an additional example ; 
through it the people were to be welded together by the 
inculcation of a common dependence irpon a powerful god, and 
the sign of consecration to him placed upon the head of every 
male member in the tribe. 


Peabody Museum, Harvard Uxiversity. 
June 1, 1897. 
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Is JIes. F. C. SiuTH a “ Last Living Aboriginal of 
TASiiANiA ” I By H. Ling Eoth. 

[with plates xxn-xxrn.] 

In September, 1889, Mr. Jas. Barnard read before the Eoyal 
Society of Tasmania a short paper entitled “ Notes on the Last 
Living Aboriginal of Tasmania.” This paper was practically a 
plaim asserting that an old resident at Irishtown, near Port 
Cygnet, named Mrs. Fanny Cochrane Smith, was a pure blood 
Tasmanian aborigine and hence the sole survivor of her race. 
As we had been, since the year 1876, under the impression that 
with the death of Truganina no pure blood aboriginal survived, 
the claim was naturally much doubted by anthropologists. A 
reference to this paper w'as made in ‘‘ Nature,” November 14th, 
1889, and the statement was, without apparent examination, 
accepted as a fact and reproduced by Prof. A. H. Keane in his 
“ Ethnology,” published seven years later (p. 294 note). I had, 
however, on receipt of a newspaper copy of Mr. Barnard’s paper 
pointed out in “Nature,” December 5th, 1889, reasons which to^ 
me appeared to be sufficiently strong for at any rate withholding 
my judgment on the question until further proof should have 
been forthcoming. The chief objections to our accepting Mrs. 
Smith as the survivor of the race were to my mind an absence 
of any description of her physical characteristics which could 
enable us to judge, and a general absence of proof of identity — 
for much seemed to depend upon the proof that she was a 
certain girl known at Flinders Island Aboriginal Establishment 
about the year 1848 et seq. I was not aware when I wrote 
that at the meeting (“ Pap. and Proc. Eoy. Soc. Tasm. for 1889,” 
p. 64) at which Mr. Barnard’s paper was read, one Fellow 
asked Mr. Barnard “ not to press the matter too strongly on the 
Society. While Parliament was free to act at its discretion in 
entertaining a claim, the Eoyal Society would not be justified 
in showing any amiable weakne.ss in the same direction. If, 
however, he threw out a challenge to ethnologists, he ran the 
risk of depriving Fanny Smith of what she now enjoyed,” for 
Parliament, accepting her claim, had granted her an annuity. 
It was therefore evident that locally Mrs. Smith’s claim met 
with no scientific support. 

Since that date I despatched to Port Cygnet a brother of 
Mr. J. W. Beattie, the weU-known Hobart photographer and 
present possessor of Woolley’s negatives of Tasmanian aborigi- 
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iials. He was successful in getting me three photographs of 
ilrs. Smith — full face, three-quarters, and profile. He also 
obtained a lock of her hair, but from what portion of her head 
he does not state. Mr. J. W. Beattie has sent me several 
particulars of her from two correspondents of his, the one the 
Kev. A. T. Holden, formerly Wesleyan IMethodist minister at 
Port Cygnet, the other a Mr. Geeves, an old resident at Hobart. 
Mr. Holden says she is about 5 feet 6 inches in height, while 
Mr. Geeves says she is about 5 feet 2 inches or 5 feet 3 inches ; 
the latter says her colour is dark brown or olive, and the former 
speaks of her “ curly ” hair. She appears to be a very religious, 
hard-working woman with a numerous family, viz., six hoys and 
fiv'e girls, and about thirty grand-children (Geeves). She can 
read and write well, appears to be a very fluent and popular 
speaker, and “ apt in illustrations drawn from her aboriginal 
life and associations” (Holden). Both correspondents are of 
opinion that she is an aboriginal, and she certainly thinks so 
herself (Holden). 

To come to definite detail, however, in the absence of any 
other living representatives now we must confine ourselves to a 
comparison of photographs of Mrs. Smith with those of Truga- 
nina, who died in 1876, and who was a pure blood aboriginal 
without any doubt. 

Tlie five characteristics of Truganina’s face in common with 
those of her fellows (Dr. Garson in H. Ling Eoth’s “ Aborigines 
of Tasmania,” p. 195) are (1) the wild appearance due to the 
great development of the facial portion of the frontal bone and 
the deep notch below the glabella at the root of the nasal bones ; 
(2) the shortness of the face ; (3) the smallness of the lower 
jaw' ; (4) the very dark skin ; (5) the woolly nature of the hair. 

Comparing these facial characters with those of Mrs. Smith 
we find (1) less development of the frontal bone less deep 
notch below the glabella; (2) a longer face; (3) a normM 
lower jaw; (4) a lighter skin; (5) the hair woolly on the 
forehead and wavy on the temples — altogether a Europeanised 
type of countenance. 

If we now turn to Fig. 3, where I have arranged a set of 
profiles, traced and reduced from Mr. Woolley's photographs, 
and compare them with that of Mrs. Smith (Fig. 4), we find : — 
All have a receding upper forehead, while Mrs. Smith’s rises 
higher than any. Excepting W. Lannay ( as to whose parentage 
there is some doubt — it ha\'ing been said that the notorious 
Sydney aboriginal Mosquito was his father) all have very pro- 
jecting brows ; Mrs. Smith’s are not so beetling as any of them. 
All have the deep notch at the root of the nose ; in Mrs. Smith’s 
profile this is not so marked. The eyes in all, including Mrs. 
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Smith’s, are deeply set. The noses in all may be termed 
stumpy and broad, while Mrs. Smith’s is decidedly longer and 
narrower, and her whole face is proportionately longer. There is 
little prognathism in any of the faces, wMle in Mrs. Smith’s face 
there is less. The lips in all, as well as in Mrs. Smith’s, vary 
very much. The chins are weak, while Mrs. Smith’s is 
decidedly stronger. The residt we arrive at is then the same 
as in our first comparison. 

Eegarding the emdence as to hair, Prof. S. J. Hickson, F.P.S., 
who has kindly examined Mrs. Smith’s lock, reports to me. “ If I 




Fig. 4. 


1. William Laniiay, with beard. 6. Mrs. F. C. Smith. 

2 . Wapperty. 3. Bessy Clerk. 

4. Patty. 5. Truganina. 


had no further evidence of the owner’s race than her hair, I should 
say she might be either Tasmanian or Andamanese.” In reply 
to further inquiries, he writes me : “ I should be (piite prepared 
to find in any half-caste, hair of the exact form and colour of 
one parent. I have seen thousands of half-castes between 
Malays and Europeans, and I have often observ^ed that the abori- 
ginal parent’s influence predominates in a marked degree in the 
matter of hair. Nearly all these half-castes have the coarse 
black hair of the Malay. The point of deviation between the 
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specimen of Mrs. Smith’s hair and the hair of other Tasmanians 
I have examined, is that tlie average curl is rather bigger, viz., 
10 mm. instead of 5 or 6 mm.; but I do not lay much stress 
on this, as the hair may have been brushed.” As mentioned 
above, I do not know whether the specimen was taken from 
the top of the head or from the sides — from the examination it 
would appear not to have been from the sides, as in the photo- 
graphs it is shown as wa\y. 

To digress a little, it is very curious that there should still be 
doubt as to the woolliness of the hair of Tasmanian aboriginals. 
Professor Eatzel in his “Volker Kimde” (2nd ed. German, I, 
pp. d50 and 351), besides other mistakes about the Tasmanians, 
gives a portrait of Wm. Lannay with wooEy hair, and one of 
Truganina with curly hair. Dr. Topinard does not go so far, 
but lie sees a diflerence, probably due to the engraver’s art, 
unless he is referring to the natives’ hair in its natural and 
artificial states, for he says, “ Dans le livre de M. Bonwick sur 
les Tasmaniens etaient representees deux sortes de figures, les 
unes avec des cheveux en petites boules eparses, les autres en 
boucles tres longues” (“BuE. Soc. d’Anthrop.,” Paris, 1878, 
3rd Ser., I, p. 63). 

As regards the colour of the skin as above mentioned by 
Geeves, his description tallies with that of Backhouse and 
MEligan, but is contradictory to that of most other observers ; 
hence as well as on account of the generaEy loose way in 
which skin colour is described it had better be left out of 
consideration here. 

From the above comparisons we may, I think, now venture 
to conclude that, while Mrs. Fanny Cochrane Smith’s facial 
characteristics partake largely of those of the Tasmanians, still 
there is a considerable modification in almost every feature 
which tends to show that she is of mixed blood. Hence we 
cannot consider her a true Tasmanian aboriginal, and must 
conclude that with the death of Truganina we have lost for 
ever a Eving representative of the Tasmanian race. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


Readers of the Journal are invited to communicate any tiew facts of 
especial interest which come under their notice. Short abstracts of, or 
extracts from letters, will he published at the discretion of the Editor. 
Letters should he marlced Miscellanea'” and addressed to The 
Secretary, 3, Sanover Square, TF^. 


“Navaho Legends.” Collected and translated by Wastington 
Matthews, M.D., LL.D. With introduction, notes, illus- 
trations, texts, interlinear translations, and melodies. (Boston 
and New York. Published for the American Folklore 
Society by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1897.) 

The American Folklore Society has rendered good service 
to anthropological studies by the publication of this interest- 
ing and important contribution to the study of aborigrinal 
traditions. The Navaho (formerly written in Spanish fashion 
Navajo) tribe is a branch of the Athabascan stock, though not 
unmixed, occupying a tract of arid upland, chiefly in the territories 
of Arizona and New Mexico. The people rudely cultivate the 
soil, and tend large herds of sheep and goats, obtaining from the 
latter their principal food-supply and wealth. During recent 
years they have formed a subject of study by American ethno- 
logists, and valuable collections illustrating their arts and customs 
are to be found in the National Museum at Washington. Dr. 
Matthews has been initiated into their ceremonies. To him we 
owe numerous papers which throw considerable light on their 
culture, such as that on “ Navajo Weavers,” in the third, and 
‘‘ The Mountain Chant, a Navajo Ceremony,” in the fifth 
“ Report of the Bureau of Ethnology.” 

The legends published in the present volume are three in 
number : a lengthy origin legend and two rite-myths. “ By a 
rite-myth is meant a myth which accounts for the work of a 
ceremony, for its origin, for its introduction among the Navahoes, 
or for all these things combined. The Navahoes celebrate long 
and costly ceremonies, many of which are of nine days’ duration. 
Each ceremony has connected with it one or more myths or 
legends which may not be altogether mythical.” Rite-myths 
consist of two parts : the exoteric and the esoteric. Thelatterare 
known in their complete form only to the priests of the rite, and 
comprise “ minute and often tedious particulars concerning the 
rite, its work, symbolism, and sacrifices.” As here given, these 
particulars are omitted, the exoteric, or narrative, parts being 
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alone set forth, though the rest is occasionally referred to in the 
notes. The origin legend is one of great interest, especially -what 
relates to the adventures of the coyote, -which include many 
incidents common to the Old and New Worlds. 

A point in the organization of the Navahoes to which attention 
should be directed is the small trace of totemism to he found 
among them. The names of the gentes are almost entirely local ; 
nor is any evidence of clan totems known to exist at the present 
time. Having regard to the theory of Miss Alice Fletcher and 
Dr. Boas put forward at the Toronto meeting of the British 
Association and to recent controversies as to the place of totemism 
in religious evolution, it is desirable that all the Navaho traditions 
he searched for indications of its existence and influence. 

The volumes published by the American Folklore Society are of 
high ethnological value. The Society is by no means so well 
known in this country as it should be ; and there are only two 
subscribers on this side of the Atlantic to the Memoirs, of which 
the volume before ns is the fifth. This is not very encouraging 
as an index of scientific interest in the subjects dealt with. A 
work like the present is a substantial addition to our knowledge, 
and its value will be recognized by every student of civilization. 
The plates, map, and figures in the text are all excellent, and form 
real illustrations, real aids to understanding the letterpress. 

“ The American Anthropologist,” in Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12 
of vol. X, contains amongst other articles : — “ The Significance of 
John Eliot’s Natick,” by William Wallace Tooker; “The Verifica- 
tion of a Tradition,” by Frederick W. Hodge ; “ Bandelier’s Re- 
searches in Peru and BoKvia,” by Frederick W. Hodge ; “ Anthro- 
pology at Detroit and Toronto,” by W. J. _McGee ; “ Archaeo- 
logical Map of the State of Ohio”; “The Alwrigines of Formosa 
and the Liu-Kiu Islands,” by Albrecht Wirth ; “ Northern 

Elements in the Mythology of the Navaho,” by Franz Boas ; 
“ On certain Stone Images,” by Cyrus Thomas ; “ Geographical 
Distribution of the Musical Bow,” by Otis T. Mason ; “ Tre- 
phining in Mexico,” by Carl Lumholtz and Ales Hydlicka 
(illustrated) ; “ Anadysis of the Deities of Mayan Inscriptions,” 
by Lewis W. Gunckel (illustrated) ; “ A Copper Mask from 
Chimbote, Peru,” by George A. Dorsey (illustrated). 

“ Revue Mensuelle de TEcole d’Anthropologie de Paris,’’ 

in Nos. I and II for 1898, contains amongst other articles : — “ Ne- 
cessite de TAssistance des Degeneres Inferienrs,” by H. Thulie ; 
“ Grottes Omees de Gravures et de Peintures,” by G. de Mor- 
tillet. 

“Journal of the Anthropological Society of Tokyo,” in 
Nos. 140 and 141 of vol. xiii, contains : — “ Anthropological Study 
about Eta,” by R. Torii ; “ Criticism on the Anthropological 
Views in Several Text Books, recently published in Japan,” by 
D. Satd ; “ On the Ancient Pottery from Corea,” by K. Nonaka. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


JJhe Natives of Rotuma. By J. Stanley Gardineb, B.A., 
GomTUe and Cains College, Cambridge. (Communicated 
by Professor Alexander Macalisteb, M.A., F.E.S.) 

{Continued from p. 435. X 
XII.' Canoes and Drum. 

[with PLATE XXTIII.J 

Of canoes tvro kinds are now made : a big one, used for fisb- 
driving, the tafaga, and a small single one, used inside the reef 
in the boat channel, the tavane. 

The tafaga (Fig. 6, 1) vary from 25-35 feet in length, take 
from eight to twelve paddlers, and carry upwards of twenty 
people. A suitable tree is selected, cut down, and roughly 
shaped. It is then properly allowed to lie for a few mouths, 
after which it is dragged down to the hanua noho (TuRage) 
which is going to build it. It is then hollowed out to the 
desired shape, the ends being left solid and the walls up to 
2 inches thick. In the centre the sides would not be strong 
enough to bear the strain, and so are removed, fresh planks 
being fitted into their place. These are fixed by sinnet, holes 
for the lashings being bored through the planks ; wedges are 
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then driven in between from the inside to make the whole 
watertight. The sinnet makes the holes watertight, but pieces 
of sponge from the reef are driven in to ensure it. There is a 
distinct bow and stern, the former sharp and pointed up, the 
latter blunter and curved downwards. The first 3 feet of the 
deck at each end is covered. The breadth along the whole 
centre is about the same : 1^-2 feet. The side towards the 
outrigger, or sama, is slightly straighter (Fig. 3) than the other. 
The outrigger is about 5 feet or rather less away; it is not 
quite half as long as the whole canoe. It lies usually on the 
right, or starboard, side, and consists of a post of light wood 



FlO. 6. — THE CASOE A5D DBUAI. 

Fig. 1. — Side Tiew of the tafaga, showing planks let in at the side, also bow 
and stem. 

„ 2. — Section oi the tafaga Hirough one of the supporting beams of the sama, 
or outrigger. 

„ 3. — Side Tiew of the sama to show method of fixing. 

„ 4. — Top Tiew of the tavane. The thin lines at the sides show the bulge of 

the canoe. 

„ 5. — Longitudinal section through the oie, or drum. 

„ 6. — Transverse section of the ole. 

(The scale should be multiplied by i.) 

shghtly pointed at one end. This is supported by two hard 
wood beams, driven into it, lashed across the canoe itself ; the 
bend at right angles, which is necessary, is cut out, but can he, 
and was, frequently induced in the growth of the timber. 
Another beam runs just above the bend between these ; to it 
rods of hard wood are la.shed, previously driven into the post 
underneath (Fig. 2). A platform is generally made to take the 
paddles and carry the nets between the canoe and the outrigger ; 
the paddle blade is of an oval form, 2 feet long by about 6 inches 
broad. The bailer is of the regular type, of one piece of wood 
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with handle in the centre, and shaped to fit the canoe. The 
launch of one of these used to be the occasion of a feast. Kava 
was placed for the gods, after one of whom it was named and 
then supposed to be under his special protection. 

The tavane is only about 12 feet long and S-10 inches deep ; 
at the top it is usually about 6 inches broad, but bellied out 
considerably underneath. The outrigger is about 8 feet long 
and supported merely by two crooked sticks, lashed across the 
top of the canoe. 

The oie, or driun, is always stationary, and usually of very 
large size ; it has generally a special roof. Its general shape 
(Figs. 5, 6) is the ordinary, but it is much more. bellied and cut 
out deeper at the ends than is customary in Fiji. 

The double canoe is not known now, and only one is 
specifically remembered ; it was termed aJioie. In legends it is 
always referred to as the ahoie or the te bau ma ; the former 
term I do not believe to be derived from English. Canoe- 
sailing is a forgotten art, but the language possesses all the 
necessary terms for it. The sail is said to have been made of 
the fine mats. There is in the island one steer oar, belonging to 
a canoe of about 60 feet in length, judging from the relative 
length of the steer oar to the canoe in Fiji. 

XIII. Stone and Shell Axes. 

Stone axes (Plate XXVIII, Figs. 1-3) were made of a very 
fine-grained basaltic rock common in the island, or of dense lava 
rubbed down to the proper size and form ; they vrere termed ia 
Jiofu. They were mounted on an elbow stick, as is general in 
the South Pacific. In shape they are roughly rectangular, 
flattened above, below, and at the sides, with one end beveUed 
away. Proportionately to their size, they are remarkably thick, 
and the angle of their cutting edge is very blunt. Between 
Figs. 1 and 3 there is an almost perfect series of four axes in 
my collection, but two of them have their sides near the butt 
considerably rounded. There is one axe smaller than Fig. 2, 
but it appears to have been considerably knocked about and 
chipped. The cutting edge in Fig. 3 is much more acute than 
is general, while another is also slightly more acute, but has the 
lower surface flattened, while above it is somewhat rounded. A 
rough axe of lava has its sides rounded, and is proportionately 
considerably thinner than any of the above. The axe repre- 
sented in Fig. 10 was dug up in the grave of the mua (p. 464) ; 
it is termed the voi ronu. It is a singularly well finished and 
polished specimen. It was useil by no one except the m ua, but 
I could net no information as to how it was mounted. There is 
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no sign of its ever having been mounted on the top of a stick 
or in a forked one, hut if fixed in any other way there would be 
no object in haxing both ends sharpened. 

The smaller axes are nearly all made from shells, the 
principal ones used being the clam (Tridacna sp. ?) and a large 
spider shell {Pterosceras bryonea). They are as far as possible 
squared, but taper away from the bevelled end considerably. 
Between Figs. 4 and 5 are four intermediate forms ; one is 

inches long, cutting end 1 inch broad, but the other only 
j inch. Fig. 6 is the smallest; it has been ground out of a 
very small Tridacna, and still shows the lines on the shell very 
well A piece of shell, roughly squared and ground down 
somewhat at one end, is apparently a half -finished axe. There 
is also a stone axe smaller than any of these, 1^ inches long by 
I broad and ^ thick ; it has the same general shape as the 
above, but possibly its use was different. 

I have five shell and one stone implement, used for scraping 
the pandanus leaves for mats (p. 419). The shell ones are all 
of Tndacna, and are squared as far as possible, but taper 
slightly. There are two inteimediate between Figs. 7 and 8, 
wMle the fifth tapers very slightly, and very closely resembles 
the stone form (Fig. 9). 

XIY. The Sou ajtd his Officers. 

The head chief of the island, or fakpure, was also one of the 
officers of a spiritual chief, who was termed the sou, but who 
really had little to do with the government of the island, and 
who lived wherever he was placed by ih^fakpnire and the other 
chiefs. The position seems to have been directly comparable to 
that of the how of Tonga,^ but, while the latter had considerable 
temporal power, the so^i had none. There are indications, 
however, that the two functions, spiritual and temporal, were 
not always separate, in some of the privileges of the sot.i, and in 
his officers and their duty towards him. In the legend of 


Ejcplancdion of Pldte XXVIII. 

Fig. 1. — Largest stone axe, seen slightly from the side. 

„ lA. — Transverse section of same, by j. 

„ 2. — Intermediate shaped stone axe to Fig. 3, by 
„ 3.. — Narrowest stone axe with most acnte cutting edge, by 

„ 4 and 5. — Side views of two shell axes, by J. 

„ 6. — ^Top view of thinnest shell axe, by J. 

„ 7, 8 and 9. — Implements for scraping clean the leaves for mats. Figs, 7 
and 8 are of shell, and Fig. 9 of stone, by J. 

„ 10. — Side view of the voironu, a stone axe peculiar to the mua. 

* See Mariner, loc. eit. 
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Eahou (Sec. XXV, a), lie is described as making a great chief in 
Eotiuna, who is called Soidfttiga, while in the legend about the 
coming of the kava (Sec. XXV, the office is held by a woman, 
the conqueror in a recent war. The woman’s name, Souhcmi 
(the woman sovk), is at the present day a very big name and 
restricted to certain lioag ; indeed, it is the only woman’s name, 
about which I found any restriction as to use. In a list 
(App. I) of the last sixty son, all are men, but in many legends 
the names are those given to women at the present day. 
Inquiry merely brought out that that was before the Tokalau, 
or Gilbert islanders, came to Eotuma, but no fmther explana- 
tion was ever forthcoming. Possibly the connection was in 
Ponmon, a Xoatau sou, who is supposed to have got the best- 
looking girls from each district, and ordained that from his 
offspring with these the sou was to be chosen ; the name is the 
same as that of the man who brought the Tokalau people on 
shore (p. -403). Before this all the sou are stated to have come 
from Xoatau. 

The appointment to the office was for a term of six months, 
each district taking it in turn to appoint. The old sou however 
could continue as long as he liked, or as long as he could 
manage to get together the great masses of food that he was 
required to proffide. The Eotumau year likewise consisted of 
six months: Xoatauta, Houeata, Fosuoghouida, Kasejita, 
Afopugida, and Oipapta. The list is approximately the same 
as given by the Wilkes Expedition (p. 402), but there is the 
month Taftafi, which corresponds to Noatauta. Probably the 
former name was the correct one, and the latter a modern one 
from the great feast held in that mouth in Xoatau. Kasepta and 
Afopugida too in my list have changed places. Oipapta is 
stated to correspond to January and July, but my information 
reversed this order and made it correspond to June and 
December. The division into months was stated to me not to 
have been into moons, but to have been arbitrary, each 
consisting of a certain number of days, but not the same 
number in each month, while the sum total was the same as 
with us. Unless record was very carefully kept of days, I fail 
to see the method. Crops do not come regularly in such low 
latitudes, but vary much in accordance with the time of 
planting. The coming of certain fish on to the reef however is 
very regular and well known, as is the breeding of the different 
species of birds ; there is also the fructification of the breadfruit 
in October. All the same, I doubt whether a month was not 
rather a moon, and the Eotuman year six moons ; an English 
year would then be two Eotuman years and one mouth. 

The sou had as attendants a number of officers whose duty it 
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was to protect him, at the risk of their own lives, even if he 
was fighting with their own districts ; they were drawn out of 
all the districts and supposed to be representative men of each. 
If the sou was killed in war, they were all killed too, if they 
did not die fighting. Their bodies, however, were not mutilated, 
and were always given hack to their own districts to huiy. 
Their names or titles were in order of precedence niua (chief 
priest), liaijnata, iitopii, fakpui'e (head chief), fanlwgn (wife to 
sou), fahoa, fagata, timhida (messenger), and laafuiila (the 
presiding ofiicer over all feasts). 

The dress of the sou consisted of a fine mat, over which the 
rnaUiido. was worn. This dress was made of the leaves of the 
saaga {Pandanus sp. ?), split up, and plaited together like sinnet 
at the top, and hanging down loose. They were stained for the 
most part red, but some might l)e left white. Black was some- 
times introduced by means of the bark of the si, a species of 
banana, which on dr\-ing turns a dull black. Another dress, 
pertaining to some of the officens, was the Sloli ; it appears to 
have been really a sort of apron, made of a fine mat, and hung 
down in front. It was almost completely covered with the red 
feathers of the annnea {Myzr/mehi chermesina, Gray) ; its use 
was re.stricted to particular feasts. Bound the neck might be a 
necklace of beads of whale’s teeth, the tifui lei, and on each 
wrist was the mv.ldi, described to me as a round piece of turtle 
bone. I dug up one when I opened the graves of the mua ; 
it is certainly not bone, but resembles somewhat the horny and 
prismatic layers of the outer part of a pearl shell. It is about 
2 inche.s in diameter, and has a large hole in the centre 
(Plate XXV, Fig. 7). On the breast was the pearl shell, tiafhapa, 
but the really distinctive part was the malhida, which it was 
taboo for any one else to wear. The tnuldi _was only worn by 
the mua as well as the sou, but the other ornaments were more 
generally used. 

The duty of the sou was simply to see after the proper 
performance of the various feasts, all of which had -some 
religious rites. He was however in no way under the priests 
of the different atva (p. 468), nor does he seem to have had any 
connection with them. It was his business to preside over the 
feasts, and, whatever might be desired, he had to pray for at the 
same time as he poured out the kava to the god. He was, 
when sou, under the protection of this god, and could not be 
harmed by spirits and ghosts. He lived where he was put, but 
at the new moon it was his own district which had to bring 
food. First-fruits from all the districts had to be presented to 
him, and it was the business of the fakpure to look after this 
and see that they were properly paid. If he desired a new 
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fanhoga, he simply had to give the fahp-ure the name of the girl 
he had chosen, and she remained with him till he gave up his 
office or sent her away. 

Of the other officers, the hagnata, titopu, fahoa, and fagata, 
formed with some of their people a special guard for the so^(, 
always accompanying him ; they usually belonged to four 
several districts. They were armed with spears, which in 
times of peace — i.e., if the sou was not engaged in a war — always 
had their ends covered with a strip of banana leaf, tied on. 
Two of these spears, or jou, obtained from Eotuma, are very 
remarkable ; they were e%ddently spliced on to a handle, which 
was said to be of soft wood. Tire splice is 6-7 inches long, 
not cut in one, hut really in two parts, in such a way that 
it could not possibly by any chance slip. Above this the 
spears have a length of 3^ feet carved, and on the end of one 
are fi.xed the spines of the stinging ray with sinnet; there 
are three perfect spines, and there is also the butt, end of a 
fourth, the rest of which has broken off. These spines have 
along their edges recurved teeth, so that, when thrust into 
any one, they can only be extracted with difficulty and make a 
very jagged wound. If left in the wound, after being broken off, 
they gradually work their way through the body and come out 
elsewhere. Any one meeting the sent had to pay the proper 
marks of respect ; to sit down at the side of the path, lower the 
hair, and cover the face. Failing to do so, they would have the 
spears thrust into them, the stinging rays broken off, and also 
the soft wood handle ; the spear would then be grasped in the 
hand, and the offender thrust at with the spheed end. 

The sou commences office in Noatauta, and at once the district 
-r in which he is placed holds a big hsh-drive, and on. the following 
day a feast; this feast and fish-drive is termed the kako-sose 
(the washing in the salt water), and was supposed to purify the 
sou for the biggest feast in the year, which almost at once 
follow-ed, the tofi. The tonhida was sent round the island to tell 
the people, and at the same time seized all food, pigs, cloth, 
mats, etc., he saw on the road ; he was usually accompanied by 
all the boys to assist him in seizing and carrying the things to 
the sou. On the day, the soil was stuffed out to as large a size 
as possible with mats and sticks, and dressed for the first time 
in the maUiida and lavleli-, he sits on the right under an 
awning alone, with his officere in another opposite to him, and 
the people on one side. The mafuidu calls out the name of the 
sou, addressing him on this occasion as Faitpa, on which the 
tonhida causes the food winch the sou has had prepared to be 
brought forward and piled up in the middle ; it was supposed 
to be larger than any pile which should be prepared and 
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brought during that day. Ifext the near relatives of the sou are 
called, and they have to make a heap nearly as big. In suc- 
cession come the mua and his people, and the different districts 
likewise ; a few small heaps, too, used to be made for the dead 
sou, and were the perquisites of the priests. The sou and the 
raua exchange heaps, and the different districts likewise ; there 
are no heaps for the other officers of the sou. The kava is 
prepared, and after being called and poured out to the different 
dead sou, is called to the living sou and his officers in the given 
order. The chewing, which is performed as usual by the women, 
is presided over by the fanhoga. After the feast the fdnhoga, 
too, dmdes out the residue to the several officers and districts, 
which take it home with them. Separate presents of food and 
mats used to be brought to the sou at the same feast by all the 
districts. 

Another feast nearly as big, the sisioJda, almost immediately 
used to follow in Xoatau on the top of the lull of Seselo, where 
the sou are buried. The kava is poured on to the graves of the 
several sou, and the living sou, after receiving it, has to eat of 
all the different grasses on the hilL Two small feasts foUow at 
Eanulda and Vainiossi, where two sou, kiHed in war, were 
buried, the latter by the Niuafoou people. All the sou were 
buried, c^uite independently of their district, on this hill, but 
the flat top was divided roughly into separate graveyards for 
the several chstriets. The one belonging to Itomotu is cha- 
racterised by its large flat basaltic stones ; there is only one for 
Pepji and Juju, and that of Noatau is very large. Many of the 
stones are immense ; one belonging to a Noatau sou is of beach 
sand rock, about 10 feet long by 5 broad and 5-6 inches thick, 
and another is represented by a small cannon obtained probably 
from some whaler. The bodies are recumbent and buried about 
6 feet deep. 

In Houeata, there is a big feast in Oinafa, to which aU go 
except the fanhoga ; in Oipapta there are three big feasts in 
Juju, Malaba, and on Muasolo. At the first the sou is not 
present, but the mua takes his place, and to the third the 
fagata goes as the sou, dressed in the malhida. As soon as it is 
over he returns the malhida to the sou, and at the same time 
smears him jjlentifuUy with the turmeric, or mena, with which 
he is covered ; he then retires by the back door, and on the 
following day his people have to get ready a big pile of food 
and bring it to the sou. The mua were all buried on Muasolo, 
a small hiU near Lopta, in Oinafa ; Jthere were two holes for the 
purpose, in the one of which only the mua from Oinafa were 
placed. The position was a sitting one, with the tiaf hajpa, or 
pearl-shell breastplate, round the neck, and between the legs 
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the roiromi (Plate XXYIII, Pig. 10) was placed. The holes were 
simply covered over by a mat, hut otherwise open ; over them 
was a native house. When a former mua died, he always had 
to he buried by the living nai.a. With him, but with no one else, 
was usually placed a piece of the bark of the breadfruit tree, 
so that he might have a crop in the next world. Fouma (Sec. 
XXV, d) is supposed to have told them where to bury the mua, 
and to have built the house there. For this the people had to 
cut posts and bring sinuet. Two men, however, from Savelei 
omitted to do so. The whole is finished except one end, for 
which two posts are wanted ; so Fouma drives one of these men 
into the hole and places the other as a crosspiece over him. A 
large hole is dug underneath, and the people are told to bury aU 
the yniia there, but never to fill up the hole. 

At the feast the house was always rethatched, the old thatch 
being equally divided, to ensure the possessors a fruitful season. 
WTien tins was completed, the hava was prepared, and a whole 
tanoa poured out to the dead mua. A great quantity of food is 
then placed in the house, as this feast difiered from all others 
in that no food could be carried away from it. The mua alone 
can enter the house, and so has to carry all the food in. The 
old people, both men and women, while lie is doing so, walk in 
procession round the 'house, while a prayer for a fruitful season 
is chanted, each fruit being mentioned by name. 


Te moiea naragosou, mua 
E te moiea faeorou, mua .... 

Te moiea se, oh, oh. ok 
Moiea ifi, ma moiea fara.... 

Te moiea se, oh, oh, oh. etc., etc. 
Se le mua le ; sol, oh, oh, oh. 
ULtrua-oO. 


Be fruitful, mighty spirit, mua. 

Be fruitful to the fava tree, mua. 
Be fruitful to us. Oh, Oh, oh. 

A fruitful iji aud a fruitful fava. 

Be fruitful to us, Oh, Oh, Oh, etc., etc. 


The language is antique, and now nearly forgotten ; I could 
get no translation to the last two lines. The third and fourth 
lines are repeated with the names for all other fruits substituted 
for the ifi and fava ; uMrua is supposed to mean that it is 
finished. All carry during the ceremony a stick, the po/ti ; it is 
held over the head with both hands and moved rhythmically 
to and fro with the singing. The naragosou was e.x'plained to 
me as the head of Limari, the abode of departed spirits, and 
also as the god of the winds, raiu, and sun, but Marafu 
identified him as bemg the same as Tagaloa Siria (Sec. XV). 

During Noatavta, Houeata, and Oipapta, on account of all 
these feasts, marriage used to be forbidden, except the parties 
bad been formerly married ; the idea was that it would cause a 
great deal of work in preparing the feast. During the other 
three months, all planting and house-building had to be done. 
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The sou was left alone, but was not allowed to relax in any part 
of his state or to go anj'where by himself. 

Peculiar, I believe, to the sou was a stool with four very 
thick legs, and carved out above so as to fit the body, when 
seated on it. Its height is about 10 inches at the sides by 
7 in the middle, and breadth about 16 inches. It is carved 
out of a solid block of hifo, and has underneath, between two 
of the legs, a piece left wuth a hole in it, to hang it up by. 
The one, figured, is considerably more massive than two others 
which I saw, but one of these was evidently of no great age. 

XV. Eeligiox. 

l.ong before the advent of the missionaries to Eotuma, the 
religion of its people seems to have degenerated into the 
grossest superstition and a mere hehef in atua, a generic name 
for aU devils, spirits, and ghosts. It is also used for the soul, 
as we understand it. These atua were ever ready to punish 
and prey on any one who did not propitiate them with plentiful 
gifts of food and kavo. Each hoag had its own atua, but several 
hoag might acknowledge a big atua over aU, while they each 
had their own atua. At the same time, so long as they pro- 
pitiated their own atua, no great harm could happen to them, 
unless a greater atua laid a curse on them, causing sickness, 
etc. ; the atua, though, could only affect them personally, and 
had little or no power over their crops. This atua might he 
termed “ the god of the hoagf but there was also an inferior 
class of atu<i, who might be called “ devil sjnnts,” whose sole 
delight it was to go about causing sickness and death. To 
them only an evil influence is ascribed, and they were said to 
have been called up by Olili, who lived near Maftau, to assist 
him to conquer the Xinafoou people, and then to have got too 
powerful, so that they could not themselves be driven away 
(p. 402). Their dwelling-places were in trees, stones, and 
rocks ; certain hifo trees in Itoteu and Itomotu were favourite 
dweUing-places for them, but some were said to enter into men, 
such as a man with a big belly, a matasiri, or with a crooked 
finger or cross-eyes. The still inferior class of ahta, but a class 
with little or no power of itself alone, would best be termed 
“ the ghosts of men.” They could be to some extent called up 
at win by the relations to assist them against their enemies 
and to cure them of sicknesses of a certain class, supposed to be 
due to the influence of soul on soul. 

Over and above all these one finds a great deity, Tagaroa 
Siria. The term siri was applied to anything bigger than 
anything else, but for siria I had the meaning “ acting 
wickedly” given to me by Father Chevreul. Am ong hia 
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attributes are the giving ot the fruits of the earth and the 
forecasting and directing of the hves of men. He was prayed 
to for food, to make the trees friutful, for rain, or in any great 
enterprise in which all were taking a part. He could avert a 
hurricane or any other great calamity, hut all his attributes 
are gi’eat ; he does not concern himself with the doings of 
the atv.a. At one time Laeji and Otjiti, heaven and earth, 
were joined together and touched one another. But a man of 
Lagi, Lacjatea, lay down with a woman of Otfiti, Papatea, and 
as they were lying a child was born, who, rising on his knee, 
pushed the heaven and the earth apart, and only on the 
prayers of his parents, who did not want to lose sight of one 
another, desisted from rising to his full height.” This child is 
called Tacjaroa or Tag aha. 

Tagaloa had a son, Toiragoni, personified by a turtle, to 
whom, wherever he goes, all leaves come. To him in the sea 
the same attributes are ascribed as his father has on the land, 
but I could not find that he had any acts of worship. 

Tagaloa was the god of the sou and the nwa ; to him and in 
his honour were probably all their feasts and dances. He was 
never called upon by name, but he was to them the indefinable 
something which directs and guards everything ; he was never 
addressed directly, but usually by the term sonoiitu, which 
seems to have been applied generally to all gods. The mua’s 
feast and dance on the top of Muasolo was a prayer to him for 
fruitfulness to the crops and trees ; it war. sung only by the old 
people, a singidar mark of great reverence. His dwelling was 
above, and he was accordingly supposed to see everything. He 
was prayed to for a plentiful liarvest by the old people at mid- 
day in the full sunshine. If a boy was born, all would rush out 
of the house and, with firing of guns, call out, “ Sii-ho-h8 ! ” 
Tagaloa was supposed to hear, aud accordingly direct the life 
of that boy, whether he was to become a warrior, a sailor, etc. 
He could thus be approached directly without the aid of priests. 

The “ hoag gods ” were usually incarnated iu the form of some 
animal, as the tanifa (the hammer-headed shark), (sand- 
piper), olusi (lizard), mafroj) (gecko), etc. Should a man by 
any chance have happened to kill one of the particular animal 
wliich was his atua, he would have had to 'make a big feast, cut 
all his hair off and bury it, just in the same way as a man 
would be buried. Other animals, other than their own parti- 
cular one, could be killed as they liked, as only their own atua 
in this class had power over them. To take the tanifa, the god 
of Maftau: for him there was a priest, termed an apioiitu, who 
officiated on all great occasions, and a priestess, called by the 
same name, whose business . it was to cure sicknesses, and. 
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indeed, to see to all minor troubles. For the apioiitu was a 
house of some sort, round which the people were forbidden to 
sing and dance. Should Maftau be in trouble or be going to 
war, a big feast would be held, and the best of eYer}i:hing would 
be placed in the sea for the tanifa : a root of hava, a pig, taro, 
yams, etc., and always a cocoanut leaf. Much, too, would be 
given to the apioiitu, but always uncooked. Presently sounds 
would be heard from the house in which the apioiitu was, and 
he would come out, smeared with paiut, foaming at the mouth, 
quivering all over, and falling into the most horrible eon\"idsions. 
He would perhaps seize a kaire tanoa and drain its contents, 
tear a pig in pieces and eat it raw, or take great mouthfuls of un- 
cooked yam, the taste of which is exceedingly fiery. Presently 
he would fall down in convulsions and speak ; he did not speak 
for himself, but the tanifa, who was in him, spoke, nor did he 
remember at all afterwards what he said. For the time he was 
all-powerful, and, what he told the people, they had to. do ; but, 
when he recovered, he was simply one of themselves again. 
The priestess was, on the other hand, really more a doctress, 
called in by the present of a pig and a mat. She would get into 
a frenzy, and so drive the devil which was troubling the person 
away. At the same time she never failed to give them herbs 
and other remedies. These ofiices were held by famdies, and 
their mysteries, such as they were, passed on from parent to 
child. The god of ilatusa was the hoic, a stinging ray, which is 
common on the reef flat. Tliere is an old man there now, who 
comes of the family of its crpioiitu, and claims that these fish 
used to come round him on the reef and follow him about. 
Curiously enough, there are several old people who profess, and 
evidently believe, that they have seen them following him. 

Tire “ dei-il spirits ” are productive of ei-il. Thus, if people 
go and ease themselves near certain hifo trees, they wdl be 
caught by an atua, called Fotogfuru, and either che or meet 
with some accident. In front of Yadoga, Hoatau, if you see the 
devd spirit there, a reef eel, called ia, you will be sure to die. 
Here, opposite two rocks outside the reef, no lights may be shown 
at night, and ad doors towards the sea in the houses must be 
shut. Ho one, passing along, may have a lighted torch, or he 
will be sure to hear the drums sounding and die. On some 
nights, too, there is a fishy smell, when the atua have been 
cutting up some dead man to eat. Anhufhuf the cave of many 
bats,i is their especial abode, but off Solkopi they have a land, 
caded Falianogo, under the sea, from which cocoanuts with 
only two eyes are occasionally washed up on the beach. It is 
taboo to touch or eat these, and any one doing so would swed 
' Tide “ Quart. Jour. Geo. Soc.,” Ut, 1898, pp. 7-9. 
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up and die. A particular shark here is a devil, and has the 
same power as the ia. 

When a man died, he was supposed to go to Liinari, leaving 
the island at Liuokoasta. This was supposed to be a land 
under the sea off Losa, full of cocoanuts, pigs, and all that man 
could wish for, and where all the ghosts of men dwell. Any 
things buried with the body would be taken by its ghost to 
Limari. On the grave food and hava were placed for a time, 
until the ghost should depart. Some ghosts were supposed to 
go to Houa, a small islet on the reef off Oinafa ; they were, 
however, only supposed to stay there for a time, subsequently 
passing straight into the sea. 

Should a man be sick, the most powerful way of curing him 
was for the parents of a child, which had recently died, to go to 
its grave and call out for its soul to come out, sajdng that the 
havci is all finished. After a time their cries wdl be heard, and 
they will pray the child’s ghost to go and prevent any other 
soul from interfering with the sick man’s soul, this being in 
former times thoroughly believed to be the cause of all bad 
sicknesses and death. A man could likewise call on his dead 
people, if he quarrelled with any one, to take that one away. 
So ingrained are they with this idea that Albert, one of the 
most intelligent men on the island, gave me this as the cause 
of its gi'eat decrease in population : “ You see, the people were 
always quarrelling with one another about their land and food. 
They had oidy to wish that their father and mother would 
come and take their opponents away, and they would be sure 
soon to die. They” (the ghosts) “watched over the cliiefs 
especially. If any one took their food, they w'oidd cause their 
bellies to swell up, and they would die. It” (the decrease) “ is 
stopped now, as the sou and atim were aU driven away in the 
war at Matusa ” (p. 475). 

In 1894 a big wave came and washed out a number of bones 
from a nerv graveyard at Matusa, close to the beach. A great 
meeting w'as then held in the district of both Wesleyans and 
Eoman Catholics, and a deputation was sent by it to request the 
white magistrate to let them remove the graveyard. On his 
inquiriirg the reason, they stated that it was because the atiia of 
the sea were always angry, when anytliing red was put up near 
the sea, and that some one had put up red palings, so that the 
atiia had sent these w'aves to wash them away. 

I have one charm from the island (Plate XXY, Pig. 6) ; it is 
merely the end of a whale’s tooth, birrned in the fire, with a hole 
bored through it, and was worn round the neck. Of auguries I 
cannot find that any were ever taken, but omens were carefully 
observed and regarded. They always consisted of something 
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connected with the person’s atua. Dreams were much believed 
in, and charms were especially worn against their e\dl coirse- 
quences. 

XYI. Waefake. 

In the island of Eotuma there was always, as has before been 
indicated, a great rivalry between Xoatau and Faguta under 
their respective chiefs, Marafu and Eiemkou. With Xoatau 
usually went Oinafa and INIalaha, while Faguta had Itoteu and 
Itomotu. This gave a considerable superiority in numbers to 
Faguta, but it was usually equalised by a division in Itoteu, the 
north side of which was always at variance with the south, 
both sides claiming the right to the chieftainship. Probably 
the original cause was due to the conquest of the island by the 
Xiuafoou people, who seem to have settled and intermarried 
mainly in the northern districts. There was never any 
difticidty in finding a reason, if a fight was desired, as any 
pretext could be seized on. The chief of one district might 
fail to pay the proper marks of respect to the son, if he 
belonged to the other district, or, if tributary, might omit to 
send his tribute. If no cause came to hand readily, the chief 
of one district would steal a woman out of the other district, 
and then, without waiting for the other district to demand her 
return, would declare war himself. Xo violence was offered to 
the woman, nor indeed to any women during the war; the 
women simply followed their several districts, and ministered 
to their wounded. 

There were no great advantages to be gained from the war 
by the running side. The villages of the vanquished might be 
sacked, but they were seldom burnt : their plantations might 
be overrun, but there was little wilful destruction. All pigs 
were, of coirrse, regarded as legitimate spoil. The vanquished 
would perhaps promise to pay to the conquerors so many 
baskets of provisions or so many mats and canoes, a promise 
which was alwavs faithfully and speedily performed, even 
though they might accompany the last part of the payment 
with a fresh declaration of war. The victorious side obtained 
no territorial aggrandisement, as it was to the common interest 
of all to maintain the integrity of the land, and the victors 
might on some future occasion be themselves in the position of 
the vanquished. Xominally first-fruits were claimed by the 
victoi'S from the chief of the vanquished, or perhaps the victors 
might depose the conquered chiefs, and put nominees of their 
own in their places. Small unruly chiefs of their own districts 
were often got rid of in this way Such a course had, however, 
relatively little permanence, as the chiefs formed a kind of caste 
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of their own, entrance into which followed birth very jealously. 
There was no such thing as indiscriminate slaughter or de- 
bauchery of the women after a fight. A faksoro (p. 403) of a 
root oi kava and a pig from the conquered was always re- 
spected for one night. Both sides remained where they were, 
as if an armistice had been concluded between them. Unless a 
fresh /cfowo, with food sufficient for all, was presented on the 
following morning, hostilities would be resumed, but usually 
peace was arranged before this. 

There was always a distinct declaration of war of some sort. 
It was not uncommon for the chief of the one side to send to 
the chief of the other a definite challenge for a particular day 
and place. If a canoe of one district passed in front of the 
chief’s house in another district without lowering its sail, a 
faksoro for the insult would be demanded, and if not forth- 
coming, war would be declared at once. If war was not 
declared, it was tantamovmt to the submission of the insulted 
chief. 

Warfare in Eotuma was the exact opposite to what it was in 
Fiji The women were never molested ; ambushes and sur- 
prises were unheard of. The two sides met usually on the 
more or less flat land by the beach, and a regular battle between 
them ensued. Previously the atua of both sides were pro- 
pitiated by the different hoag separately. There were no 
common district rights. Tagaloa Siria was not invoked, accord- 
ing to Marafu, as such small matters did not concern him, and, 
as he was the god of botli sides, it was quite unnecessary. On 
the night before the battle, great feasts and dances were held 
by both sides, and the latter were usually repeated by the two 
sides, when opposite one another in the field, before the b.attle 
commenced. All were clothed in a kukahiga or the taktakoi, 
and decorated with flowers ; on the head was the war hat, a 
wooden or bamboo framework covered with tappa and ornamented 
with the long tail feathers of the boatswain bird. Bound the 
neck of each, there was sure to be a charm, while the bodies 
of all were smeared with turmeric and the soot of the Info nut. 
There usually were two or three lines of veterans, differently 
armed, while behind these followed the young men and boys, 
with stones or any weapons they might happen to have. In 
late wars the chief weapon was of course the gun, with which 
the first line was armed. A second line, armed with long, 
pointed sticks, termed uok, took the offensive when they came 
to close quartei-s ; they again were speedily followed by the 
clubmen. In the old days the battle commenced usually with 
a shower of stones, and then a rush w’ould be made by the first 
line, armed with the uok, the second line, armed with clubs. 
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following on their heels. The chief, with his hoag, was usually 
in the centre, and here there were three lines : the v.ok men and 
then a few men armed with a shark’s-tooth weapon, the oikoaga, 
and lastly the clubmen, among whom was the chief. The 
yoimg men and boys during the whole time kept up an inpessant 
fire of stones over the heads of these lines, and acted on the 
flanks. Stones held in the hands were likewise weapons used 
in close cpiarters ; they were termed hofso. The best of these 
were made out of one of the bivalve shells of the giant 
Tridacaa, ground down to a more or less oval shape. A 
groove, too, in them was commonly worked for the thumb, 
so that a firmer grip might be obtained. Others were of lava 
or basalt, and were used indifferently for striking or throwing. 
The oikoaga was described to me as a weapon, about 6 feet 
long, with a long round handle, 1 inch thick, knobbed at the 
end. The other end was broadened out to about 5 inches, 
and set between slips of bamboo, tied on, were the re-curved 
teeth of a shark, probably one of the Carchariidse. The 
top of the handle was described to me as paddle-shaped. It 
was always a very rare weapon, and much prized. I have the 
end of one 27 inches long. The central stick has evidently 
been smoothed down with ^reat care with a shark’s-skin file, 
and holes have been bored completely through it for the sinnet, 
with which the teeth are tied on. Two or three holes are bored 
through the several teeth for the sinnet, which is exceptionally 
neatly made. The bamboo slips are underneath the sinnet ; 
their object is e\-ideutly to keep the teeth in their place on the 
edge of the main stick. The idea of the weapon was to seize 
an enemy with it and draw him out of his line, while one of the 
warriors of the third line clubbed him to death. Another 
shark’s-tooth weapon was the knife, oi fo pilte ; I am not 
certain, though, whether it w'as really a Eotuman weapon or 
not. The one in my possession is about 28 inches long, 
and seems typical of the Tokalau, or Gilbert islands. The 
handle is in section nearly square and about 6 inches long; 
the teeth are not recurved, and are set in two grooves, cut in 
the edge of the sticks. The teeth are firmly bound on with 
sinnet through one hole in each tooth, while the holes through 
the stick are set well back. The ^oove for the teeth stops 
short about 1 inch from the end, vrhich is somewhat pointed. 

The club, or oipeluga, is of the general type shown in 
Mr. Edge Partington’s illustrations ; its length is from 3i-4 feet. 
The transversely carved lines of the end are very characteristic. 
The transverse section here is that of a much-flattened rhombus, 
and these lines rise from the sides to the centre at regular in- 
tervals, and join with those of the opposite side on the same face 
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of .the club. They are cut regularly from the bottom for 2-3 
inches perhaps, and then one on one of the sides of the rhombus 
is left uncut ; it will be cut in the other three sides of the 
rhombus. On the other side of the rhombus, on the same side 
of the club, it will be the next of these grooves that will be 
j left uncut. On the other side of the club two neighbouring 
grooves to the above will loe left. Then perhaps all will be cut 
for another interval of 2-3 inches, and four will be left uncut 
% precisely as before. At the top of this part, they are not always 
_.he two next one another that are left uncut. This cutting I 
, jelieve to be cpiite typical of Rotuma ; the three in my own 
_^’3ollection are all carved in this way, and so likewise are one in 
■the British Museum and one, which I saw in Fiji. Two in my 
■akpossession have carved handles ; all the carving is in straight 
fi'jiues, but on one are some figures of sharks and lizards. One 
Ij^ijclub in my possession was used by the great-grandfather 
or granduncle of iMarafu in the war against Eiemkou about 
*'“^800 (p. 473). The balance of all is excellent and well 
'^jidapted to their use as two-handed swords. Used as an axe, 
i^hke a Fijian club, they would not be nearly such efficient 
*-'^jSreapon.s. The spear, or jou (p. 463), was not used for any- 
g|hing save processions, but the uok, a pointed stake about 
^ 1-9 feet long, took its place ; it was described to me as gener- 
J.dly perfectly round, pointed at both ends, and used for both 
^thrusting and striking. 

' The earliest war remembered is spoken of as the “great 
Malaha war.” There were two brothers, Kunou and Maragsou, 
who lived with their sister Suogmasto in IMalaha. In their 
turn on the occasion of a feast, the three prepare food, and carry 
it to the son, wdio was at that time dw'elling in Savelei. The 
brothers placed their food on the ground out.side the sou’s house, 
or sou lira, but the girl, being of a chief family, entered to place 
rer food in the holcona (p. 422). She was then made to place 
it on the ground, and told to stop with the son. The sou in fact 
; wanted to make Suogmasto his fanhoga, as he had a perfect 
f right to do. Tlie right, however, was not generally insisted 
’ upon, and here the great insult came in in the fact that he had 
'■ not sent his old faahoga away first, nor sent his tvahiila, or 
k messenger, and other otficers to summon Suogmasto and escort 
her to him. After the feast the brothers found out about the 
' insult, and accordingly took Tua,the chief of Malaha, and made 
him the sou, establishing him in Matusa. But soon they took 
him away from there and brought him back to Malaha, leaving 
I his cousin, a Malaha man, called Froumontou, to look after 
everything in Matusa. Riemkou, on Tua's return to Malaha, at 
once proceeded up the island to Matusa, and conferred the 
VOL. xxvn. 2 I 
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office of son. on Froumontou, who had managed to much 
ingratiate himself with the people of Itoteu and Itomotu. He 
then took him along the south side of the island, and estab- 
lished him in Faguta. In consequence of Eiemkou's action, 
Marafu stepped in, and as a result the sides in the war were 
Koatau, Oinafa, and Malaha v. Faguta, Itoteu, and Itomotu, or 
Marafu v. Pdemkou. The fighting is said to have taken place 
all along the line, to have been continuous for several days, and 
the slaughter to have been enormous ; nearly all the young men 
on both sides are said to have been killed, and many whole 
villages to have been completely depopulated. The brunt of the 
fighting really fell on Xoatau and Faguta, but in Malaha alone 
over one hundred are said to have fallen. The date is ^ven by 
Froumontou, who was the paternal great-grandfather of Albert. 
Albert is about sixty-six years old, and, if to this thirty years 
is added for the two generations between him and Froumontou, 
the date would be placed at the beginning of this century. 

There was another war, in 18o8, between Malaha and. Itoteu ; 
the indirect cause was Christianity, which Malaha had 
embraced, while Itoteu stdl remained firm to its old religion. 
In it ilalaha was worsted, and lost about fifty killed. A ship 
present at the time assured the victory to Itoteu by lending 
them guns and other weapons and sending her crew to assist 
in the fray ; they afterwards, too, took away a considerable 
number of men fr(jm Malaha as labourers. 

After the “great Malaha war” was a long period of 
qrriescenee, due to the exhaustion of both sides and the 
changes, which naturally followed the coming of the white man. 
The enmity between Marafu and Eiemkou still however 
continued, and was only waiting fur an opportunity to give rise 
to open hostilities. At last about 1837 Marafu obtained a 
small cannon off one of the whalers, and an opportunity was 
soon found. The immediate cause seems to have been that t^e 
chief of Teukoi, in Itoteu, passed by the sou in Faguta in his 
canoe without lowering its sail. At the time he was on his way 
up to see IMarafu, to beg a pig from him to take to a woman in 
Faguta, as a faksoro for some offence or other. Eiemkou, as, 
when the sow was in his district, he was his protector, was 
furious at the insult, and arranged to intercept the canoe on its 
return to Teukoi, but this failed, as the canoe was taken home 
■ along the north side and round the west end of the island. 
Messages passed in consequence between Eiemkou and Marafu, 
but the latter settled the matter by going up to Teukoi along 
the south side and passing the sou with his sail set, and 
without loosing his hair. Eiemkou then sent to Marafu to 
challenge him to return along the south side of the island, and 
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received a reply from Marafu that that was what he intended 
to do. Meantime the Xoatau people came through the bush to 
Teukoi, dragging the cannon with them. This cannon is said to 
have been the first firearm used by the natives in war. That 
night a big dance was held in Teukoi, and on the following 
morning Marafu moved up along the south side and met 
Eiemkou in Taguta. At first the cannon struck terror into the 
people of Faguta, but they soon rallied, as after the first few 
shots it got clogged, and a fierce battle ensued. More than 
one himdred of the Noatau men were killed, and among these 
Marafu, but the war was quickly concluded, as Eiemkou 
allowed the Noatau people to carry the body of Marafu away 
and bury it on the hill of Seselo, as he had formerly been sou ; 
the cannon also was taken away and placed as a gravestone over 
Marafu. A great number of pigs and an immense quantity of 
vegetables and mats were paid as indemnity and for ransom. 
The loss on Eiemkou’s side is said to have been but slight. 

The office of sou was abolished after a war known as the 
“Matusa war” in 1869 or 1870. WTiile the rest of the island 
was for the most part Eoman Catholic or Wesleyan, the south 
side of Itoteu and to some extent the north side also stiU clung 
to the old religion ; the people of Matusa and Losa, and indeed 
of the whole of the west end of Itoteu, were Christian. Tauran- 
toka was chief of Itoteu, and had a mi in Savelei ; Morseu was 
the minor chief of Losa and Halafa, while Mafroa was acting 
for his father along the north side of Itoteu ; none of these 
were Christians. It really commenced by Morseu keeping on 
contiunally taking pigs from Losa and Halafa, till these places 
got exasperated and refused to give him any more, threatening 
to shoot any one, they might find taking them. Their leader in 
this was Fakanianoa, a big name in Itoteu, and the father of its 
present chief Induced however by a native Fijian missionary, 
they took as a faksoro to Morseu a pig and a root of kava. He 
accepted it, but on the next day seized a pig, and on the day 
after, tr\’ing to seize another, he was resisted, and a deputation 
sent to Taiirantoka with a root of ka^va ; Taurantoka, in reply, 
promised to take Losa and Halafa under his own charge. 
Meantime Mafroa and his father had been baptised into the 
Wesleyan body, and refused ij^so facto to have anything to do 
with the sou. Taurantoka at once declared war ; the white 
missionary stepped in and tried to stop it, but a fight was 
inevitable. It was then the south side of Itoteu, under 
Taurantoka and Morseu, against the rest of Itoteu, under 
Fakamanoa, Mafroa, and Albert. The latter was a man of 
considerable influence, owing to his connection with the 
missions, of a chief family, and living in Matusa. The battle 
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took place almost in Matusa, on the road along the south side 
of the island, at da%vn, lasting till midday. Xearly all the 
fighting 'was on the relatively open beach flat ; it consisted of 
desultory firing from behind cocoanut trees. About sixty 
of Taurantoka’s people •were killed before he took to flight. 
As a result the oflice of sou. was abolished, Taurantoka and 
Morseu baptised, and Albert, who had shown througlujut 
very conspicuous bra\’^ry, made chief of Itoteu. 

The last great war was in 1878, and was practically 
lYesleyans v. Eoman Catholics. Eeally it was largely brought 
about by white men, working on the old enmity between 
Marafu and Eiemkou. It arose tlirough the intrigues of 
Albert, who wished at the council meetings of the chiefs to get 
his name caUed for kava before that of Tavo, the chief of 
Oinafa. Eiemkou was supporting him, as he was jealous of 
Marafu, who was both chief of Iris district and fakpure, or head 
chief, of the island. Albert then in a meeting at Omafa 
brought up his own matter and that of Marafu’s two offices ; 
Marafu replied through his brother Hauseu-, who was his 
spokesman, or hoasog, that, as far as the chieftainship of his 
district was concerned, it was no business of theirs, and that, as 
he was entitled to receive the kava first, it was his, business to 
see that it was called to all in their proper order. Eiemkou 
- did not attend the next meeting of the council, and, as he 
refused to pay a fine, it was considered equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war. A white missionary then, called Moore, seems to 
have gone to Albert, and also into Malaha and Omafa, 
practically preaching a war against the Eoman Catholics. As 
a result, Eiemkou brought a faksoro to Marafu, who accepted it : 
and to settle the matter Eiemkou let himself be baptised a 
Wesleyan. The Wesleyans, who had begun to gather, -were 
dispersed, and Eiemkou at once turned Eoman Catholic 
again. Marafu, ■who at that time was called Hauseu, informed 
me that then there was no question of war, and that the affair 
was considered settled imtil tliis missionary came and practi- 
cally began to preach a war of extermination against the Eoman 
Catholics. Accordingly the Eoman Catholics gathered in Faguta 
from the whole island, and prepared for resistance, digging out 
the interiors of their houses for rifle pits. The result was never 
for a moment doubtful. On the first’day twenty-two men were 
killed, and the Eoman Catholics driven on to a small isthmus, 
where they were blockaded for two months. At last Eiemkou 
was killed, and all submitted. Throughout the whole war Marafu 
protected the Eoman Catholic missionaries, their church and 
property, and steadily refused to allow any land to be taken 
from the conquered. 
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XVII. CANNIBALISil. 

It was not the custom to cook and eat the slain after a 
battle ; indeed, it was held in the greatest abhorrence. There 
has been, however, an account of one such act transmitted 
down. It is said to have occurred in a period of very great 
famine after two successive hurricanes, when nearly all the pigs 
and food had been consumed. 

Koufossi, the son of Eiemkou, chief of Faguta, was the sou, 
while his wife was a girl called Hapta, who belonged to, and 
had three brothers living in Itomotu. By her he had a son, 
called Timora. During the famine the three brothers came 
down to see Hapta, and offered to take Timora to Itomotu, as 
there was more food there, and the famine was especially bad 
in Pepji.' Koufossi at once allowed them to take the hoy, and 
told them to feed him with anything fresh they could procure, 
meaning human flesh. They then started for Itomotu, and, as 
they were passing Tarasua Point, they saw a bunch of bananas, 
which they proceeded to cut down to make food for the boy. 
After they had made a fire and oven to cook the bananas, the 
owner’s wife came up and asked them who had given them 
leave to take the bunch. They then tried to put her off, bub 
without avail; so one made a sign to the others. to keep 
her attention occupied, while he came up behind and killed her 
with one blow on the head with a stick. They then roasted 
her, and, after feeding the child, finished the rest of her between 
them. Later on they killed the woman’s husband, Taipuni, and 
his brother, eating them likewise. Finally the three brothers 
were stoned to death on the reef flat in front of Itomotu, and 
then eaten by the man and woman’s relations, their bones being 
all placed in one hole. 

Timora lived to manhood, but was unfortunate in everything 
that he undertook and never able to get a wife. He was 
finally killed, when quite an old man, by having his head 
crushed by a stone in battle. 

XVIII. Marriage. 

lintil a girl was married, she was practically free to orm 
what connections she desired, but she was not allowed to sleep 
in any other house than her parents’. It was considered no 
disgrace if she bore children, and it would not operate in 
any way to prevent her getting married. Indeed, a child acted 

' There is no ipa^oi land in Pepji, while there is a large swamp in Itomotu 
(see p. 420). 
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in the other way if she wanted to marry into another hoag, as 
it proved her fertility. As soon as she reached a suitable age, 
usually about 15 years, she was given a screen in her parents’ 
house to herself. Here she might be \-isited nightly by the 
men, and all the courtship took place ; a door for their entrance 
was usually left unfastened. Fornication is said to have been 
exceptional. The parents were supposed to be ignorant of any 
visits to her. Xo violence was ever offered ; to escape she 
.simply left the screen and entered that of her parents, ilen 
were valuable to the hoag, and her duty was to attract a man, 
who would enter her hoag. The marriage was arranged by the 
parents, all overtures coming in most cases from those of the 
girl. Having fixed on a suitable man, they then \usited his 
parents, taking with them a cooked pig and some taro as a 
present. In the case of big cMefs or owners of the family 
name, or if the man belonged to a very rich hoag, matters were 
usually arranged the other way, so that the girl would enter the 
man’s hoag ; his parents then made the overtures. In all cases 
the consent of the pure of the several hoag had to be obtained ; 
marriage in the hoag was forbidden, and also that between first 
cousins. A grandchild of a man and wife might marry his or 
her hoisasiga, second cousin, if he or she was descended from the 
seghoni, the man’s sister, or the segvevene, the woman’s brother, 
but not, it was distinctly stated, if the descent was from the 
man’s brother or the woman’s sister, both of which relationships 
are expressed by the term sosoghi. The same terms I understand 
to have been used of first cousins to one another, in accordance 
with the relationships of their parents. The term oi/a applies 
to the father or uncle, and oihoni to the mother or aunt. 

The affair being settled, the relations and friends of each 
party meet, and make arrangements as to the date and what 
each shall bring to the feast. Every one who is in the least 
degree a relation or a friend is invited, and a portion allotted to 
them. Thus, at a small wedding hundreds will be present, 
while at a large one there may be more than half the island, 
and as every one has to bring something, the quantity of food, 
etc., is often very great. All is read)' cooked, and consists of 
pigs, taro, yams, dahrolo, and roots of kava, while the women 
bring mats. 

At a wedding between two Xoatau people, and this by no 
means a large one, in front of the bride’s parents’ house was 
erected an awning of cocoanut leaves, while similar ones were 
placed some yards away at right angles to the right and left. 
In the right-hand one sat Marafu, the chief of the district, 
while under the opposite awning to him were the near male 
relations of the pair. In the centre of the awning between was 
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a pile of mats, and round these were sitting the women and 
girls, to the number of about 250. In their midst sat the mapiug, 
the woman who weaned the biide, and also her siylwa, or name- 
sake. The former directed every ceremony of the feast, while 
the latter had under her charge all the arrangements and 
divided out the food after the feast. The bride and bridegroom 
presently arrived from the reUgious ceremony, and seated 
themselves on the pile of mats. At once a procession from the 
man’s hoag, which had been sitting down a short distance away, 
came forward ; the)’' brought an immense pig, carried between 
two poles by eight men, a bullock with four carriers, three pigs 
with the same, three pigs with two carriers, an immense root of 
hava with four carriers, and, lastly, came about twenty men and 
boys each with a couple of baskets of food or roots of kava on a 
stick on one shoidder. These were placed down in a heap on the 
right, and the bearers at once retired to join the men, who were 
sitting under the trees at some distance. A small heap had 
been previously placed in the centre ; this, and this alone, was 
cut up and distributed in the feast, which at once followed. 
The mapiug now ordered the feast to be served ; the kava was 
chewed, and, when it was ready, the first bowl was handed to 
her. She did not drink it at once, but suddenly rising, snipped 
a pair of scissors two or three times over the left temple of the 
girl. Tins is the sole survival of the ufaga supii, or “ the 
clipping of the suj^u.” Among the women one lock of hair, the 
was always kept separate and never cut ; it fell from the 
left side of the head over the left breast. It was only cut, when 
the girl was married, or if she had a child. Xow, no lock of 
hair is thus kept, and there is only the pretence of what was 
probably once the important part of the ceremony.' Kava was 
then brought to the bride and bridegroom, and the feast 
commenced, the bride and bridegroom eating off the same 
banana leaf. The feast at a marriage differs from all others : 
the men almost entirely serve it to the women, and man and 
wife eat off the same leaf. After the feast, more processions of 
food arrived, and were placed either with the man’s pile, on the 
right, or the woman’s, on the left. There were in all two bullocks, 
thirty -seven pigs, about one hundred and fifty baskets of taro, 
fifty baskets of yams, and fifty roots of kava. The sighoa now 
proceeded to direct the division of this, so that each should 
return home with a share ; the mats, too, were similarly 
divided, anything given by the woman’s side being handed 
over to the man’s side, and vice versd. 

During the next six days the pair are fed about once every 

' It was suggested to me by the late Mr. George Peat, of Eotuma, that this 
lock was a kind of guarantee of virginity. 
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hour, and continually -R-atched. For the first three days, they 
remain in the woman’s house, but on the fourth are decked out 
in big mats and dowers and brought in procession to the man’s 
house. After the sbtth day they go to whichever koag they are 
going to live in ; a usual arrangement at the present day is fot 
them to live half the year in each. In the old days there wa.s 
no procession to the man’s house, if he was to live with the 
girl’s lioag. Of course such a method now often leads to the 
separation of the pair, the wife going back to her old home. 
The husband then cooks some taro and a pig, which he takes to 
her, after which she is bonnd to let him remain with her, or go 
with him, for one night. Adultery of the man or woman was 
punishable by club law, but apparently only on the man in 
fault. Herbs to procure abortion are not unknown, but the 
more usual method used to he for the woman to go into the 
water and deliver herself there. 

Most parents take great pride in and care of their children. 
In cases of illness, they would do more for another man’s child 
than for their own parents, if old. When a child is born, the 
mother is at once washed and smeared over the breasts and 
abdomen with turmeric ; the plaited top of an old taktcikoi, or 
man’s dress, was generally used as a bandage around the 
abdomen, which was bound up very tight. The child is 
washed as soon as it is born in cold water and smeared 
with turmeric, especially over the head, to make the bones join 
properly ; the head is , indeed constantly smeared for the 
first year. There is no difficulty about parturition, and mis- 
carriages are almost unknown. I have seen the mother bathe 
in the sea in the evening, when she had been only that 
morning confined. The operation was formerly performed by 
priestesses, but now by any old woman, very hkely the woman’s 
mother. The next few days the mother remains at home and 
is ^dsited by all her relations and friends, each of whom has to 
bring a present, the only occasion when one is given and not 
returned. ]\Iore than one child at a birth is rare. A few yeai s 
ago a woman had triplets ; such a thing was quite unheard of 
before. In reference to this case, Albert believed that there 
must have been three different fathers, one for each child. The 
sighoa s (or namesake’s) house is to the child as the mother’s 
bouse ; often it used to lead to adoption. On the fifth day a 
feast is held for those present at the birth. The mother suckles 
the child for a year (two Eotuman years), during which her 
husband used to leave her at night. Then a great feast is held, 
most of the food and mats being given to the sighoa. The 
m.a.fivg now takes the child to her own house for one Eotuman 
year, and weans it. At six years old sere, or circumcision, was 
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performed by one of the priests in the hush, the prepuce being 
simply split by a hmpet shell, its full removal generally being 
performed later. The tattooing of the boy followed at the age 
of thirteen, and, when it was completed, he became a man ; if a 
chief, however, as soon as it was commenced, he was systemati- 
cally taken in hand by the women and taught fornication. As 
different parts of the tattooing were completed, there were feasts, 
accompanied by various religious ceremonies, in the course of 
which all the atua (pp. 466-8) who had anything to do with the 
boy’s hoa^ were called upon ; they were in no way accompanied 
by scenes of unnatural vice. 

The remarks on Polynesia of Professor Letourneau^ will not 
apply in any -way to this island. The w'omen do no field work, 
and could not be regarded in any way as among the chattels of 
a man. The language is not chaste according to our ideas, and 
there is a great deal of freedom in speaking of immoral vices. 
In this connection a man and his wife will speak freely to one 
another before their friends, and perhaps indulge in a little 
chaff. I am informed, though, by European traders well 
conversant with the language, that there are grades of language, 
and that certain coarse phrases would never be used to any 
decent woman, so that proliably, in their way, they liave much 
modesty, only we cannot appreciate it. Their dances in the 
old days would have been, I believe, scarcely immoral or 
indecent in our sense. Of a Tongan dance, recently introduced, 
Marafu told me that he had never seen a Eotuman one as bad. 
According to the old men, married people used to be exceed- 
ingly faithful to and jealous of one another ; I have constantly 
been told, in referring to divorces, that “ it was not so in the old 
days.” I was given to understand that divorce could only be 
brought about then by the one, Avho desired the separation, 
buying off the other with great presents of food and mats. 

XIX. Tenuee of Lvnd. 

Even in such a small island there was at all times a marked 
line of distinction between the coast and hill people. The 
latter lived in certain towns and A'illages along the inner 
slopes of the hdls, and cidtivated exclusively in the great 
central valley. As a rule, they possessed no land or rights 
outside of this valley, nor had they any claim on the shore 
waters, i.e., the broad boat channel, 4-5 feet deep at low tide, 
between the reef and the shore. They were to some extent 
imder the rule of the coast people, and were only allowed to 
come down to the coast at certain times. The outer reef, 
• “ The Eyolution of Marriage,” 1891. 
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however, was considered as common property by both peoples, 
but the right to cross the waters of the boat channel had to be 
paid for, generally in a basket of taro or yams every year, i.c., 
six months. Between the two peoples as such no wars were 
waged, nor do the hill people seem to have taken much part in 
the different wars between the coast districts. The centre of 
the eastern division of the island was strictly divided up 
between the different districts, but its people really formed a 
chvision to themselves, many having planting rights over lands 
in several of the districts. Most of their descendants had 
really either little or no land in their possession properly, or 
have made exchanges so as to get it all close together. This 
has in the last thirty years been greatly facilitated by the 
priest (or falia) of the Eoman Catholic Mission at Pepji, who 
systematically set to work to get all the different isolated 
pieces, left to his church, into one block. Two several famihes, 
however, from Hoite, a big town formerly situated almost at 
the junction of Noatau, Oinafa, and Pepji, have stiU planting 
rights in all these three districts. There was a little west of 
this, below' Sol Satarua, another large town, Eahiga, and in one 
village on Sol Hof in 1861 there was a church. At the other 
end of the island, on Sol Mea, was Lugula, with about forty 
grown men in 1845, while at the same time Halafa, near it, had 
about the same number. The latter is now in the possession of 
one family, with nearly all its lands, with the chief name Titopu, 
which properly cames the chieftainship of aU this part of 
Itoteu. This hoag now consists of about nine persons, who 
live principally at Maftau, but have houses at Halafa. These 
hill people have only left traces of themselves in their ruined 
villages here and there, and in numerous legends of individuals. 
The former w'ere very compact, with massive and well-built 
fuagri, or house foundations ; their graves, too, were on very 
high foundations, or at the top of some hill, or neighbouring 
elevation. All giants, strong men, etc., are represented in 
legends as coming from the hills, and the hill people generally 
are stated to have been in stature bigger than the coast people. 
Grac es, dug up on Sol Hof and near the old sites of Eahiga and 
Lugula, were only 1-8 feet deep. The bcnes were too much 
broken and decayed to be brought home, but from their 
appearance might well have given rise to the latter statement. 
Above Eahiga they seem to have' been buried in a sitting 
posture, but a diligent search gave no implements or weapons. 
1 am inehned to believe that most of the inhabitants of this 
inland division to the east of the isthmus were really tenants 
of the coast people. There were undoubtedly a few hoag 
among them, but the number of family names among their 
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descendants is very small. Possibly they were the original 
inhabitants of the island, conquered by some subsequent 
migration and recruited from the overcrowded lioag of their 
conquerors. First-fruits were rigidly exacted by the chiefs of 
their districts, and the coast people seem to have had rights of 
planting on any of their land, not occupied, without any recog- 
nition of their ownership. They have always been looked upon 
as a dying-out people, and the number of their descendants is in 
no way proportional to their known population of fifty years 
ago. 

IsTo private property in land formerly existed; it was all 
vested in the pure for the time being of the hoag ; the district 
generally had no rights over it. It usually consisted of four 
kinds : bush, swamp, coast, and proprietary water in the boat 
channel; common to the too, were wells and graveyards. 
Every member of the hoag knew its boundaries, which con- 
sisted of lines between certain trees or prominent rocks, 
posts, and even stone walls. In the bush land every hoag 
possessed property ; it lay on the slopes of hUls and in valleys 
between at some slight distance from the coast, from which it 
was separated by a stone wall, running round the whole island. 
On it taro, yams, bananas, plantains, and a few cocoanut trees 
were grown for food, while the paths into it and through it 
were planted with the Tahitian chestnut, the fava tree, and 
the sago palm. The Tahitian chestnut and fava trees were 
favourite boundary marks owing to their size and longevity. 
Swamp land is only possessed by Koatau, Oinafa, Matusa, and 
Itomotu. It is low-lying land, on extensive beach sand fiats, 
which exist in these lUstricts. The tide always keeps it wet, 
percolating through the sand, and in it is grown the papoi, or 
hroka, against famine. The possession of a good-sized strip 
always caused and gave to the hoag a position of importance ; 
its boundaries were stones at the sides. Coast land lay outside 
the surrounding wall, to which the hoag had a strip from and 
including the foreshore. On it as near as possible to the coast 
the house or houses of the hoag were placed, while the rest of 
the land was planted with cocoanuts for drinking purposes. 
Hifo trees are stated to have been planted formerly to show 
the boundaries, but they more often now consist of stones or 
cocoanut trees, the ownership of which is a constant source of 
dispute. Districts and even villages were sharply marked off 
by walls down to the beach. All had the right of turning out 
tbeir pigs on this land, and each hoag had to keep in proper 
repair the parts of the wall adjacent to it. Each had, however, 
usually an enclosure on its own land for its own pigs, when 
young. The proprietary water ran from the foreshore to the 
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reef, a continuation of the strip on shore. At Noataii and 
Matiisa, where it is very broad, it was to some extent cross- 
divided. It consists of a sand flat covered by 10-12 feet of 
water at high tide. On it fish of all sorts are caught by traps 
and various devices, and shell-fish are gathered. As these 
form no inconsiderable portion of the daily food, indeed the 
principal animal food, the value of this property was always 
very considerable. The reef — i.e., the part on the outside 
exposed at the low tide — was the common property of all. It 
was explained to me that fish, crabs, etc., cannot be cultivated 
there owing to the heavy breaking seas, but are sent up by the 
atua, or spirits. 

Tire manager of this land for the hoag, its pure, is usually 
the possessor of the family name or, if he is too yoirng, its 
oldest living member. His duty is to divide out the bush land 
year by year to the different households of the hoag for planting 
purposes, and to settle aU disputes between its members. 
Further he has to take care that a proper number of cocoanuts 
are planted to take the place of the old trees, and to see that 
the walls are kept in proper repair. The swamp land is 
cultivated l)y the whole hoag, but if one part of the boat 
channel is especially fed by one member, she gets an especial 
right there. On occasions, when the whole hoag is interested, 
such as the repairing of the great wall of the island, the 
planting of the papoi land, or house-buOding, the pure has 
the power to call all its members out. His principal duty novir 
is to see to the getting of the copra for taxes, deciding what 
each household has to make. The first-fruits of each cultivated 
patch were brought to him : a basket of taro or yams, or a 
bunch of bananas. For all marriage or other feasts of any 
members of the hoag, he was the head, and generally nothing 
could be done without considting him. Over the laud the 
chief of the district had no rights, except to order necessary 
repairs to fences or the keeping up of paths. In Faguta, 
hower er, he claimed first-fruits from all. Any land, not being 
planted, is willingly lent to another hoag on condition of two 
baskets of first-fruits of each patch being brought to the purr, 
but cocoanut trees on the land cannot be touched by the 
tenant, nor is he entitled to their usufruct. If a horxg owns 
land in one district, but lives in another, first-fruits are 
always paid to the chief of the district, in which its lands lie. 

Any encroachment on the land was very vigorously re- 
sented ; it was usually referred to the district chief to settle, 
and his decision loyally adhered to. Adoption into the hoag, 
with the consent ot all its members, was frequent, the man so 
adopted losing all rights in his former hoag. Marriage, too, was 
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another method of recruiting the hoag, the husband very 
generally, though by no means universally, coming to live with 
his wife, and the children belonging to the mother. As most 
of the hoag have far more land than they can cidtivate, children 
without fathers were, and are to some extent, especially wel- 
comed. When a wife dies in the hoag, the husband if he does 
not belong to it, as the corpse leaves through one door of the 
house, is pushed out of the other, signifying that he now has no 
right in it. By the above means the hoag rarely became 
extinct, though the family name has frequently been dropped. 

In recent years, very generally, on the hoag becoming small 
its land has been divided out severally among its members, 
thus creating private property in it. Since the introduction of 
missionaries, too, much land has been seized by the chiefs, who, 
as a rule, in each district were its missionaries, as fines for the 
fornications of individuals. A certain amount of cocoanut oil 
was then given by the chiefs to the Wesleyan Jlission, appa- 
rently in payment for their support. The mission in the 
name of which it was done, though generally without the 
knowledge of the white teachers, was so powerful that the 
hoag had no redress. The mission and chiefs obtained this 
power as the result of many wars waged against tire adherents 
of the old religion; the confiscation of all the lands of the 
vanquished was proposed by the mission, but resisted by all the 
chiefs. Much land left to and bought by the Eoman Catholic 
Mission is similarly situated ; the indimduals had no right to 
dispose of it without the consent of the whole hoag. The 
children of a marriage now. under British rule, have rights in 
the land of both the parents, so that they belong to the two 
hoag', in time the whole island should become ab.solutely 
communal. Property, too, in wells and the reef waters is now 
comparatively little recognised. 

Private property to some extent existed in domestic animals 
and manufactured articles. When a man was dying, he usually 
gave them to some relation or friend, who may have been 
taking care of him. If a man’s sons and sons-in-law were living 
and planting with him, on his deathbed he might apportion 
out the planted land to each, but the land was none the less 
under the hoag and subject to the payment of the first-fruits 
toitsyiMrc. If he had planted more cocoanuts than required 
by the hoag, he had the entire usufruct of these trees during 
his lifetime, quite independently of the apportionment of the 
land below them for planting. If in old age a man was 
neglected by his descendants or hoag, and taken care of by a 
stranger, he often gave him for his lifetime the usufruct of 
these trees and the crop of any plantations, he may have before 
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his death cultivated ; it only extended to the single crop : 
subsequent planting was not allowed. Slaves as such did not 
properly exist ; Polynesian or Mieronesian strangers, fa helor^ 
were usually married into different hoag, or adopted with the 
consent of all the members of 'the hoaff. A few Fijians and 
Melanesians have become fa asoa, or helping men, of different 
chiefs ; no women would have anything to do with them, and 
no lioorj would adopt them. They remained on the island as 
long as they liked, and transferred their services as they liked 
they were treated as inferior members of ihelioag, to which they 
gave their sermces. A few women of low caste have in recent 
years married Fijians, but there is oidy one case of a Fijian 
woman being married by a Eotuman. Xo trouble was taken 
about burying these fa asoa ; they were usually buried on some 
islet on the reef, but some Maoris, who were brought to the 
island in a whaler at the beginning of the century, were ex- 
posed on the top of the islet of Husia, off Xoatau. 


XX. Sports, Games, and Tots. 

In times of peace meetings used to be held between the 
different districts for cock-fighting, wrestling, canoe-sading, etc. 
For the former the chiefs used to breed a small cock, somewhat 
similar to the Malayan fowl ; great care was taken in the 
feeding, and the spur was especially sharpened and oiled. 
Usually pigs were put up on both sides, and went to the 
conquerors. 

In wrestling any fall to the ground counted. The chosen 
champions watched each other carefully from a distance, and 
then, perhaps, one would rush on the other and make a feint, 
only to turn aside when they seemed bound to come to close 
quarters. The great idea was to get one’s opponent, from the 
nature of his or your rush, into an awkward position, so that 
he could be seizecl round one thigh, and could not avoid a fall. 

Canoe-sailing was canded on, especially on the occasions of 
certain big feasts in connection with the sou. The canoes 
employed were the small ones, the tavane, with mat sails. In 
each canoe only one man sailed, and the different districts 
would contest for the prize with ten, twenty, or even more 
representatives. There w'ere also commonly canoe-races for the 
women. The course was always inside the reef, and much fun 
was caused by the constant capsizing of the canoes. 

The Fijian game tiqct, or ulutoa, used to be very popular; it 
is now only played by the boys. Properly it seems to be a 
Fijian game, and was doubtless introduced from there. It is 
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played by throwing from the forefinger, covered with a piece of 
cloth, a reed about 4 feet long, armed with a. pointed piece of 
hard and heavy wood, 3-6 inches long. It is thro^m along the 
groimd, bouncing over it, the winner being he who can throw it 
furthest. 

The shooting of a large rad, the hale {Porphyrio smaragdinus, 
Temm.) was taboo to all, except the chiefs. For it, it is stated 
that small bows and arrows were used. A captive hah was tied 
up in the middle of some open space in the woods, and round it the 
chiefs hid themselves in the trees. To some extent the captive 
bird was trained, but in any case it would attract other birds of 
its own species by its cries. The possession of a wed-trained 
bird always gave a chief a position of consequence among his 
fellows. The bows and arrows wete, as far as I could find out, 
mere toys, and had no other use. 

Hatana and Hoflewa, uninhabited islamls off the west end, 
are regularly visited for the eggs and young birds of the nogo 
and lagea, two species of Anons. The adults were caught by 
means of large hand-nets, the birds being attracted by an 
imitation of their cry, a sort of cor-r-r-r, at which the natives 
are very proficient. The young birds become very tame, and 
readily return to their masters. Flying contests between 
different birds were not of unfrequent occurrence. 

Of musical instruments the nose flute is now well known ; it 
is of exactly of the same t}-pe as the nose flute of Fiji, and very 
possibly has been introduced from those islands. The few I 
saw were rough and made of very small joints of bamboo ; I 
never came across any one in Rotuma who could get a tune 
from one. 1 saw also an instrument closely resembling Pan’s 
pipes and a sort of Jew’s-harp, made with a spring of bamboo. 
For none of them could I get any Eotuman name, so that I am 
compelled to regard all as foreign. The conch shell is much 
used in the bush hw calling the people together, and also the 
chicken to their daily meal. The ilrum has already been 
referred to (pp. 458-9) ; it is used for summoning the village to 
church or to any meeting. 

The children have a ball made sipiare of cocoanut or pan- 
dauus leaves, and sometimes stuffed with grass. On windy 
days they may perhaps be seen with little windmills by the sea- 
shore. These are made of two crossed bits of cocoanut leaf on 
the end of the midrib of one of the leaflets. The kite also is 
not unknown. I saw one in Juju which was evidently of 
European design ; another old one I saw in Losa was quite 
round and made out of an old mat, somewhat bellied, on a 
frame formed by the midrib of a cocoanut leaf. It had the 
remains of a tad, pieces of cocoanut leaf tied at equal intervals 
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•on a string of sinnet. I could not ascertain how far these were 
of Eotuman origin. 

On moonlight nights the beach is alive with the girls and 
hoys, singing and plarung all sorts of games. A favourite one of 
these is a sort of “prisoner’s base”; a kind of base is marked off, 
and then one side hides, while the other side searches for them; 
they have, if possible, to get back within this base. In another 
two sides are formed, and join opposite one another hand in 
hand ; they then, singing, advance and retreat from one another 
or dance sideways up and down in front of one another. Then, 
when the one side has managed to get the other all moving in 
the opposite direction, it suddenly turns, while the other side 
pursues it down the beach and tries to surround it. Another 
game ends up in a tug-of -war, each clasping the one in front 
round the waist, while the two strongest of the opposite sides 
have hold of each other’s wrists. In another two rings 'are 
formed, the one inside the other; they face towards one another, 
and dance towards and away from one another or round in 
different directions in accordance with a song, wliich both will 
be singing. It ends up, too, in a general chase of the one line 
after the other down the beach, and perhaps even into the sea. 

Another , favourite amusement on the beach is to make a 
bank of sand, and out of this to scrape a number of holes in the 
sand. A piece of coral is then taken in the hand and, while 
these are filled up, hid in one. When they are tired with the 
rougher games above, the whole beach may be seen strewn with 
young people, five or six together, playing this game. The 
unsuccessful in guessing, in which hole the coral has been 
placed, will be set on by the others, and covered in sand. The 
most recently introduced game is known by the name of bluff; 
it is really a kind of “poker,” and is now much played for boxes 
of matches. Women are not allowed to play, but look on and 
sell cocoanuts, oranges, etc., to the players for boxes of 
matches. 

XXI. Singing and Dancing. 

The island is curiously deficient in native songs and dances ; 
the people themselves speak of their songs and dances as furou, 
or foreign, except the class which are known under the name of 
tau toga, the origin of wliiclris cpiite unknown. The term mat; 
is applied to the combined song and dance. The meaning of 
the term tau toga is obscure ; tau seems to be applied to a 
meeting of several, rarely a considerable number, of people 
together, while toga, or tooga, is quite unknown. The words of 
the songs are in an old language, which is now practically 
forgotten, and cannot be translated even into modern Eotuman 
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by the natives themselves. Only a word here and there can he 
recognised, and from these no sense could be gleaned. Probably 
the meanings of many of the words have changed %?ith the 
decadence of the old language. 

The tau toy a may be sung either on the feet or sitting, the 
time being always given by beating cn a folded-up mat with 
the hand. The song merely consists of one verse, which is 
repeated generally three times if standing in lines, the lines 
being changed thrice towards or at the end of the verse. The 
mak is usually commenced on the ground, when suddenly all 
rise and form quickly three rows, each having three girls on one 
side and three men on the other, and all facing in the same 
direction. At the end of the first singing of the verse, the first 
row becomes the third row, and the second the first, the singers 
crossing one another directly. Tlie chief motions are made 
with the hands pointed in different directions, while the feet 
are firm, knees slightly hent and pointed outwards. At the 
end of the second repetition, the original third row is in front. 
With the sudden call of '• Oh ! ” and three claps of the hands at 
the end of the third repetition, all sit down with their backs 
towards the front. The time is as a rule very slow ; tlie lines 
often rhyme, and are in minor fifths. The mak always ends 
with a long “ Oh ! ” three claps of the hands, and a low, deep, 
drawn-out “ Eh 1 ” 


The Tau Toga. 



Eavak e otomutu e mua pipi 
ifa sea masoan on oluiim 


Lagi jau ma lioani se Botuam 
Ko liavei i ka solia ikoak. 


The Caterpillar. 



Au wa so - - ro Fu - na - fu - ti. 
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Tok(e)rau uog uog 
Tir(e) oun far(e)te 
Ko faii(o) 

Ou fan(ou)re re. 


ITeax Soxg. 



Tau te fa • ri - a tog Te fu - ri • a tii e rau 



ilu - ri - a mau e fi - li Tau te e fi - li . . . 


S-UIOAX SOXG. 




Te - ne te - ne . , . te - ce su - ku - ti - a 




A particular song, probably of modern growth, may be called 
the caterpillar, as the motions are supposed to be representative 
of a caterpillar as it crawls up the stem of the pajjoi, 
Straightening itself out, drawing its body up together, feeling 
foT_ a fresb hold, etc. There are generally three rows, as before, 
and all move up the house or forward as they sing, nearly 
bent double. 

Of rnaJc furou, or foreign songs, there are several which vary 
a great deal in the movements of the hands, but as a rtde are 
sung in much the same way as the fait toga, when sung 
standing ; the changing of the rows is . managed by the hack 
row coming round the sides to the front, and not passing each j 
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other in the middle. There are further movements of the feet 
from side to side, and also of the body. The songs are shorter, 
and do not necessarily rhyme ; they are repeated perhaps two 
or three times before the rows are changed. The time is given 
by striking a rolled-up mat, or by the clapping of the hands or 
the stamping of the feet. Altogether the mak fiirou are more 
lively than the tau toga, and there is in them far more scope 
for movement. 

Among the favourite mak fiirou is the Funafuti song, 
supposed to have been introduced by a canoe from that island 
driven on shore here ; it is sung with much spirit and go. The 
Tokalau mak, given, is a typical mak furou. The next, “ Tau te 
furici tog’,’ is a beach song ; it is very rarely sung in the houses, 
as there is far more dancing in it, movements up and down of 
the legs, clapping and pointing of the hands, and contortions of 
the body. The time, too, is much faster, and gets quicker at 
every repetition. I think that it is not improbably an intro- 
duction from.Uea or Wallis Island, as it very greatly resembles 
several of their songs. The last song, “ Tevie, tenef is a Samoan 
song ; it is quite the pleasantest and least harsh of all. The 
first line is repeated twice, and the whole or a part of the 
second. It is usually simg in two lines with hands Joined 
facing one another ; as they sing these lines dance in opposite 
directions up and down in front of one another. 

To Dr. E. A. Muller, of Sydney, who has heard these songs 
on scA’eral occasions, I am indebted for the music. He has also 
given me the following note: — ^“All their songs move between 


one octave and are sung in unison, except when both men and 
women are singing together. Then the men sing in a lower 
pitch, about a minor fifth lower, but do not follow the melody 
closely, so that they rather keep up an accompanying noise in a 
lower note. Generally the change in rhythm is very little in 
the different songs, mostly an andante movement, while some 
songs, more indicating a humorous theme, are in allegro style.' 
The melody consists generally of tliree or four different notes, 
the first one three or four times repeated, followed by a note a 
third higher and going back to the first, again three'^— '■eg 
followed by a higher note or a lower one, finished 
an unharmonious flat note.” i' '' 


XXII. Medicine and Surgery. 



The Eotunian of the present day is singularly ignorant of 
even the most elementary medicine and surgery. As before- 
pointed out (p. 468), the priests were the doctors : it was a 
mystery handed down from father to son with the office. 

2 K 2 
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"VMien Christianity began to he taught, and white men settled 
on the island, the mystery was guarded still more carefully, 
and most of the art has unfortimately now been lost. At the 
present day medicines are dispensed by the Eoman Catholic 
priests and the Commissioner, but Fijians resident on the 
island are very generally called in, if the patient does not 
recover instantaneously. 

TJie great Eotuman cure for every pain or ache in the body 
is massage of a very severe nature, either with cocoanut oE or 
the oil of the Mfo nut (CalophyUum inophylliim) ; usually a 
small quantity of the second is applied, and then the part 
rubbed vigorously with cocoanut oil. Cold water too for many 
ailments is much believed in. Eecourse in fevers used to he had 
almost at once to cold water bandages, a piece of the native 
cloth often being left in the water to act as a sort of wick, to 
keep the whole damp and cool. The natives have no vessel in 
which water can be boded, except the shell of the cocoanut, 
and hot water, too, is never used. It was only by threats that I 
could get any native to allow me to use hot water for washing 
any wound or sore, and hot poidtices were invariably taken off 
immediately I left the house. Native poultices are made of the 
leaves of the taro and hibiscus crushed up ; I was also 
informed by klarafu that they used to be made of dried 
arrowroot and the dried seed of the Tahitian chestnut, and that 
a certain amount of turmeric was always mixed with these. 
The great cure, though, for all wounds and sores is. to roast them 
for several hours in front of a slow fire ; I foimd the skin of one 
man with acute sciatica absolutely shriveUed up and burnt 
along the left side from this, massage havdng been tried first 
and faded. The practice of cutting the body where any pain 
is felt, which is common in Fiji, I never found any traces of. 

The most prevalent disease in Eotuma is undoubtedly yaws, 
or framhoesia, known generally under the Fijian name of coho, 
though I also heard the Polynesian name, tona, applied. It is 
said by the older men to have been an introduced disease in 
comparatively recent years. Certainly the older people of both 
sexes do not seem to have so many or such large scars from it 
as the younger generations, and on some no traces of it are to 
be seen. The fact, that the disease is due to inoculation, is weU 
known to the natives, whom I have known encourage their 
children, when they have reached the age of about two years, 
to play with other children, who have the disease, in order that 
they may get it. Commonly the chdd gets exceedingly 
feverish, and then suddenly a number of pustular sores break 
out, particularly on the face, hands, and round the waist. The 
chdd may be in danger for some days after this, but usually 
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the fever quickly dies do^vIl ; the sores increase in size, and 
probably cover the whole of the mouth and nose, reaching a 
maximum in about a couple of months. They then gradually 
commence to dry up, and if the cure does not take place too 
rapidly, no further danger need be apprehended, except in 
combination with extraneous circumstances such as teething, 
etc. If the sores, when they first break out, are healed too 
quickly, as by European antiseptic treatment, they tend to 
break out again in a much more virulent form, and death often 
supervenes, or else permanent disfigurations of the face, parti- 
cularly the nose, or even blindness or lameness. The natives 
say that it is a growth, which has to come out, and that, if it is 
not allowed to do so properly, it will continue to grow in the 
bones and deeper tissues. If the cliild passes to manhood and 
then contracts the disease, it is generally fatal, or else leaves 
the man so shattered in health, that he falls a \dctim to the 
first epidemic. The child is carefully guarded for the first year 
and a half against the disease, and then the sooner it comes, 
the better the parents are pleased. No remedies are applied by 
the natives, but great care is taken to keep the child cool and 
damp, when feverish, and its bowels open ; a purgative drauglit 
used to be made from the fruit of the papaw and certain leaves, 
but now large quantities of castor oil are sold by the stores. A 
peraon, who has once had this disease, enjoys afterwards 
complete immunity from it ; I have seen a mother feed from 
her mouth a child, whose lips were all swollen with it, without 
any injurious consequences to herself. 

Terrible ulcerations of the skin of the body and limbs, 
particularly the leg, are not uncommon among adults, especially 
women, but they seem to be easily cured before the age of from 
forty to fifty years ; they are probably of a granulomatous 
nature, and are mainly due to the neglect of sores caused by 
dirt, poisoning from coral, etc. Such sores always at first 
fester, but, if carefully kept clean and open, heal in a month or 
two. They are very much neglected by the older people, 
particularly the women, are often left imcovered and encour- 
aged to heal over quickly, only to break out later perhaps all 
over the hmb, a putrid mass of flesh full of ma^ots> 
mischief has probably now extended to the ’t>oTO.; 
doubles up, the limb shrivels, and all hope of cure 
abandoned. Similar ulcerations also occur amr ig woman, het; 
uncommonly about the age of forty-five, in the Kcasts;. it isin 
no way of a cancerous nature, as no disease of that kind is 
known. For all these sores, washing daily with a strong solution 
of corrosive sublimate has a wonderful efiect, especially if 
accompanied by doses of potassium iodide. I cannot resist the 
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idea that really these ulcerations and yaws are of a sypliditic 
nature and give immunity from this disease, which is absolutely 
unknown on the island ; other diseases of a venereal nature too 
are very rare, owing to the extreme cleanliness of the women. 

There is a consensus of opinion among the natives that 
coughs, colds, pleurisy, and pneumonia have been introduced to 
the island in this century. This is scarcely likely, but from 
trustworthy testimony I think there has been a great intensifi- 
cation of them in recent years, due to changes in the mode of 
life. Undoubtedly, though, phthisis has been introduced in 
quite recent years it is a disease of the nature and duration 
of which the people are absolutely ignorant. I saw myself on 
the island six cases of it, all in a more or less advanced stage ; 
tliree were women who had borne children, a foiuth was a 
woman about twenty-two years of age, and the other two were 
boys of from seventeen to nineteen. Both of the latter cases 
were in Malaha, where the disease is especially prevalent, owing 
undoubtedly to the cold damp land breezes at night, its villages 
being protected to a large extent fi’om the trade winds ; I found 
also in Malaha two undoubted cases of goitre, a disease which I 
do not remember to have seen in any otlaer district. 

Tokalau ringworm (Tinea desqiunnosa 1) was verj' prevalent 
formerly in the island, l)ut, owing to European methods of 
treatment, has now become uncommon. In early stages it is 
readily destroyed by iodine, btit chrysophanic acid is quicker, 
better, and more effectual in the later stages. Besides this, the 
skin often shows more or less ramifying patches of a lighter 
tint, but without any desquamation. In some cases these yield 
to the same treatment, and are, I think, due to a different 
Tinea or some other parasite : in other cases they are perhaps 
the after-effects of the regular Tokalau ringworm. The only 
native method of treatment is massage with oil, especially after 
bathing in the salt water. 

Fevers of a malarial nature are not uncommon on the island, 
but they are much confused with the fevers which always 
accompany elephantiasis ; they are especially prevalent on the 
leeward side. They are certainly distinct from the fevers of 
elephantiasis, though this disease usually quickly supervenes 
and is considered as the result of them. I saw two cases of such 
fevero, the patient in one case having had them for about two 
years, and in the other case for longer than he could remember, 
but in neither ease were there any visible signs of elephantiasis. 
I saw two cases, too, among children of what seemed to me to be 
mild typhoid fevers ; the two houses were within a stone’ s- 
throw of one another. 

Elephantiasis is certainly the worst disease that the adult 
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Eottinian has to contend with ; it affects the Europeans in the 
island equally as much as the natives. It attacks the men in 
particular, at least 70 per cent, over the age of forty years 
having it in a more or less virulent form ; of women over the 
same age I shoidd think not more than 20 per cent, are 
affected. Among the men it takes the form in particular of 
elephantiasis scroti. Of twenty-eight men, fifteen had it in the 
scrotum alone, nine in the scrotum and legs, three in the 




scrotum, legs, and arms, and one in the arms only. I never 


oil are often necessary to give relief. Among the women the 




saw any cases among men where the legs were affected without 
the scrotum also being enlarged. The scrotum does not, as a 
rule, grow to a very large size until the man gets old, probably 
owing to the fact that it is usually kept boimd up by cloths 
When it becomes too large, recourse is had to lancing with 
a shark’s-tooth lancet. In the old days, too, the same instru- 
ment was, according to Marafu, used to remove the scrotum, 
the operation being performed in front of a huge fire and 
taking about two days. The legs and arms, too, used to be 
cut right down the surface, the cicatrices being supposed to 
prev^ent them from swelling further. Among the women the 
disease is not nearly so prevalent, but it seemed to me that 
usually both arms and legs were affected. I saw one case of 
the form, known as pudendi. From the way it was spoken of, I 
do not think it is of exceedingly rare occurrence on the island. 
The second attack of the fever usually comes about six months 
after the first ; then the attacks increase until perhaps they 
occur for a short period fortnightly, after which they gradually 
decrease in frequency. There is a distinct increase in size of the 
organs affected after each attack. Inquiries as to the origin in 
individual cases gave me such replies as “ A night’s fishing on 
the reef,” “Sleeping in the bush,” etc.; most coidd give no cause 
or only supernatural ones. 

Periodical epidemics of bad eyes pass over the island; the 
cornea gets clouded, and sight is considerably impaired. A few 
drops of sulphate of zinc twice a day' in the ey'es usually effect 
a speedy cure ; the native remedy is the raw juice of a certain 
tree with large palmate leaves. Cases of blindness from this 
disease are now quite common owing to 

Serious diseases other than the above, exeept - 

an epidemic nature, are almost unknov'u. ■; 
through the island in 1882, but does not c>ee’tt ntSirt 

permanent lodgment ; constant recpiests, on the other hand, are 
made for opening medicine, and doses of four ounces of castor 
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menstrual period is often accompanied by headaches, nausea, 
and amenorrhoea, or stoppage of the menses. In many cases. 
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though, I heheve, these are clue to native medicines, possibly 
preventative, administered by the old women. 

The lancets are made with the pointed or serrated teeth of 
the shark, as desired, tied firmly on a slightly flattened piece of 
wood, about the size of a pencil, the tooth never being bored. 
The point of the tooth is pressed on the gathering it is 
desired to open, and then hit sharply by a piece of stick to 
drive it in. Broader teeth, with serrated edges, were used 
similarly mounted for operations in which cutting was re- 
cpiired. 

It may he interesting to note that I examined the blood of 
eight males, in six of whom I foimd the Filaria sanguinis 
hominis-, the other tno were boys, aged about sixteen and 
nineteen. 


XXIII. Decrease of the Xattve Population. 


The population of Eotuma has undoubtedly been steadily 
decreasing during this century. It was estimated by the Eev. 
fl. . James Calvert^ that in 1864 “ there would not lie more than 
3,000 of any generation for whom the Scriptures would be 
. available.” In another place he states that there “ dwells a 

iO population variously computed at from 3,000-5,000.”- The 

5 . . Eev. Father Trouillet, of tlie Societe de Marie, informed me 

■ that lie should estimate the population in 1868 as certainly 

c^; under 3,000, while IMr. Jacobsen, a trader, estimated the num- 

Vf, . bers in 1878 at 2,700. Xative evidence shows that at the 

I;?,- west end about 1870 Halafa had a population of fifty fighting 

men, while now it has only five; Lugula, on Sol Mea, had 
then forty to fifty men, but now does not exist ; Fatoitoa and 
rx Hajaojao, near Halafa, were at least ecpially big; the former 
being deserted only twelve years ago ; Maftau, Itomotu, and 
5;. Savaia about seventy men each, while now they have not more 

^ than one hundred between them ; the island of Uea a total 

fc population of about ninety, now thirty. On the other hand, at 

ffy. the west end Matusa, has now a considerably larger popula- 

'f-ij tion. 




- 


At the east end in the bush were three big towns : Hoite, 
Eahiga, and another on Sol Hof, the remains of which I have 
seen. I think, perhaps, they had about forty houses lietween 
them, and aUowing eight per house, by no means an over- 
estimate, the population would be about three hundred and 
twenty. Besides these, there were many smaller towns in the 
bush here. On the coast, the hoag called Eotuma has now one 



^ “ Missionary Labours among the Cannibals,” 1870, p. 586. 
* Zioc. cif., p. 552*. 
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house, while formerly it had about ten. There are, too, plenti- 
ful remains of former occupation in house-sites and burial 
grounds between the centres of population in Xoatau and 
Oinafa; through Juju also there are even more plentiful 
remains of houses and population. But, on the other hand, at 
the east end of the island certain centres, usually round 
churches, at least in Oinafa and Noatau, have certainly in- 
creased in numbers, though not to any extent proportional to 
the decrease of others. 

Examining the remains of planting, it appears as if the whole 
island, wherever practicable, was at one time tilled. The land, 
where there is a good and deep soil, is, and was, no doubt tilled 
regularly from year to year, while the rocky country was 
planted more or less in rotation with yams and Icava Even on 
the steepest slopes, there are signs of clearing, the summits 
alone being left crowned by the Mfo. The bottoms of the 
craters of many hills used to be planted too ; in the crater of 
Sol Satarua, the luhi as it is termed, there are stiU bananas 
growing, but planted so long ago that the fact that it had a IuUl 
at all was almost forgotten. 

Taking all the facts into consideration and making all due 
allowance for exaggeration in native evidence, from a considera- 
tion of the facts on the spot, I estimate that the population in 
1850 cannot have been short of 4,000, and that at the beginning 
of the century there were nearly 1,000 more. The census in 
1881 showed a popvdation of 1,126 males, 1,326 females, total 
2,452, which in 1891 had decreased to 1,056 males, 1,163 
females, total 2,219. In this last period of ten years there 
were four epidemics, viz., dysentery in 1882, whooping-cough 
in 1884, dengue in 1885, and influenza. The latter was very 
severe at first ; the last epidemic of it was in 1896 and very 
mild, though the deaths of about eight indhiduals, mostly old 
people, must be ascribed at least indirectly to it. If these 
epidemics had not occurred, the decrease, I feel sure, for the 
decade would have been very small indeed. 

Inquiries from tlie natives as to the decrease put in the first 
place the emigration of natives from the island to the pearl 
fisheries of Torres Straits, to Fiji and elsewhere, as sailors. In 
the old days it was not uncommon for a hundred or more 
young men to leave the island in the course of a year, and of 
these certainly not more than one-third ever returned. In the 
years, too, of epidemics or hurricanes, still more would leave, 
though even after the latter there was always sufficient food for 
the support of all. To this cause and epidemics I ascribe 
mainly the decrease in the native population. Many epidemics 
are remembered, though few details are known. When .Marafu 
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was a bov, measles ran through, the whole island, and he 
believes carried off about one person in every house. To 
epidemics, brought by the first Eoman Catholic missionaries 
(p. 401), he ascribes their non-success and subsequent almost 
expulsion. Marafu, too, remembers to have heard of an epi- 
demic which followed “ the great Malaha war” (pp. 473-4), and 
was still more fatal. Xow, owing to the great cleanliness of 
the people, good sanitary arrangements, and better food, epi- 
demics are far less feared and less fatal. 

Another cause was said to be the increased and increasing 
immorality of the people with the increased use of preventative 
medicines, which weaken the mother and future children. As 
good food as could be devised for the children seems always to 
have been known, and in recent years the use of tinned milks, 
so strongly urged by the present Commissioner, has undoubt- 
edly still further diminished the mortality, so that I should 
not think at present that it is much gi’eater than among the 
poorer classes of our larger manufacturing towns. The stamp- 
ing out of yaw.s, too, I can scarcely think, would be beneficial, 
as I believe that, if allowed to run its proper course, it gives 
the child immunity from other and more serious troubles in 
later life. 

Before the greater prosperity of the people generally, to- 
gether with better living, dating to some extent from the 
annexation to Fiji in 1880, I think that some slight decrease 
might be traced to inbreeding, which, I think, may affect the 
number of the cliildren and the stamina of an isolated people, 
who have lived for a long period under precisely the same 
conditions. The customs of the island were opposed to the 
marriage of nearly-related people, and new blood was occasion- 
ally introduced by drifting canoes, so that I do not believe that 
this could be put down in the old days as a cause of decrease, 
considering that keen struggles constantly took place between 
districts, and undoubtedly l)etweeu man and man. . When a 
new land was colonised by the Polynesian, the inbreeding must 
have been very great, and yet, in Captain Cook’s time, most of 
the islands in the South Pacific seem to have had large and 
flourishing populations ; the new mode of life and the struggle 
for existence undoubtedly gave, even under these unfavourable 
conditions, a new vitality to the race. So I think that now the 
ready adaptability of the Potuman to the changed conditions, 
brought about by the coming of the white man, is undoubtedly 
preventing the complete annihilation of his race, and is gmng 
it an increased lease of life for many years. The variety of the 
stocks in the stores, the great quantity of tinned meats and 
milk, of biscuits and rice, of clothes and dress fabrics sold, show 
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this adaptability, and are steps in the right direction. Stone 
houses have now almost entirely taken the place of the old 
native house, but I. doubt whether this is a healthy step. The 
present Commissioner has done his best to encourage the people 
to trade, and though his measures are looked upon by many of 
the older natives with the greatest suspicion, they have during 
his term of office in the last five years shown a marked effect 
in a considerable increase of the population, taking the pylace of 
the old decrease, while at the same time there have been more 
natives leaving the island than returning to it. 

Undoubtedly the most debilitating disease, that the native 
has to contend with, is elephantiasis, which has shown no signs 
of abatement. There is scarcely an adult native on the island, 
I believe, who has not got Fdaria sanguinis in his blood; in 
the few I examined, if I took the blood sufficiently late at 
night, I never had any difficulty in finding the animal. If the 
disease is due to this, it might be greatly minimised by the 
covering over of the wells, so as not to allow the mosquitoes to 
breed in them. At present all teem with the larvre. The more 
immediate cause of the disease coming on seems to be a chill or 
something of that sort, and these are readily caught by the 
men from the custom of wearing thick coarse clothes in the 
day-time, but very thin loin cloths at night ; they like, too, to 
sit about on the beacip after play at nights, so as to get cool. 
The women, on the contrary, always wear thin loin cloths, and 
at night commonly a sort of l.douse as well, and for this reason 
do not show the disease nearly so frequently. 

The drinking of lava, now interdicted by the Wesleyan 
jMission, was, I believe, most beneficial ; the effect is that of a 
mild tonic. It was not drunk at any time extensively by the 
very young men, but supplied a tonic at that period of life at 
which it was most needed. Elephantiasis comes on especially 
about forty, when a man has passed his prime, and I think that 
this interdiction has tended, and is tending, to increase the 
disease, and should be abolished. 

It is interesting to note that the few white men who have 
married Eotumans have, as a rule, had very considerable 
families ; Marafu and others counted up one night nine cases 
with thirty-nine children known to have lived beyond the age 
of cliiidhood. Many of these half-castes are now married to 
native men or women, and generally have by them large 
families ; the next generation becomes merged with the Eotu- 
man, but still shows increased fertility. This factor in the 
increase of the race is now a small one, but it is steadily growing 
in importance, and will, perhaps, in time have a considerable 
effect. 
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XXIV. Language. 

The Eotiiman language is not an isolated tongue, but a 
member of a wide-spread family of languages, extending 
throughout Polynesia. To the ear it sounds, perhaps, con- 
siderably diflerent, owing to a peculiarity, in the fact that 
the Eotumans have a great tendency to transpose the 
last letter, a vowel, with which all their words should end, to 
the middle of the word. Mr. Hale in the Wilkes Expedition 
Eeport remarks^ : “ A general law seems to be that when 
a word stands by itself, not followed by another on which it 
depends, it must terminate in a vowel ; and this appears to be 
the original and proper form of most of the words : but when 
combined, in any way whatsoever, with other words an altera- 
tion takes place by which the concluding syEable is transposed 
or contracted, as that the cousouant shall be the fintd letter.” 
Thus in ordinary conversation the name Eotuma is often 
turned into Eotuam ; hoffa is always hoag ; the word oigeluga, 
a club, I have heard pronounced as oipelucig and oiapelv.g. In 
the text, I have as far as possible kept the words as pronounced, 
but in the short ^■ocabulary (App. II) I have tried to spell 
the words in accordance with their original pronunciation. 
Another remarkable thing is the great facility with which 
the Eotumans will coin a word for anything new ; peculiarities 
of the animal or thing will be taken, and from these a name 
made, somewhat in the German fashion. Thus the scorpion is 
known at one end of the island as the viamasse, the animal 
which eats at the tail, and at the other end as the monpuoga, 
the animal which eats the puoga, a small worm in the bananas. 

For the purposes of comparison, I compared a rough vocabu- 
lary, which I first made, of about two hundred and fifty words 
with the words of the same meaning in Fijian and Samoan. Of 
these I found that twenty-nine words were related to both 
Fijian and Samoan, and evidently were derived from the same 
roots, ten to Fijian alone and thirty-three to Samoan only'. The 
Samoan I obtained from the Eev. George Pratt’s dictionary, but 
the Fijian by' natives, who, knowing several dialects, especially 
- searched for words related to the Eotuman. With the Gilbert 
islands there were supposed in Fiji to be considerable resem- 
blances ; I could make no general comparison, but the few 
words, which were the same, were all of general distribution 
through the whole Pacific, or else comparatively recently intro- 
duced, names of weapons, instruments, etc. Compared with 
Malay', by' means of Hi. Bikker’s vocabulary', there is scarcely 
a trace of resemblance to be found. 

^ Xoc. cif.y pp. 469 et seq . 
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It must lie noted, though, that formerly in Eotuma there 
was a language spoken, considerably different from the present 
one ; in it are most of their songs, and a few phrases from it are 
still used, but their meaning has been lost. In addition, there 
was a peculiar language, or rather set of phrases, used to and 
in speaking of the sots and other chiefs. These have been lost 
owing to the comiug of the missions and the abolition of the 
sou. It was suggested by several of the old men that the 
change of language was due to the coming of the Hiuafoou 
people to the island. In the vocabulary the words, given in 
the "Wilkes Eeport, are inserted for comparison in brackets 
where different ; they may possibly throw some light on this 
old language, as many are quite different from the terms I 
found in use. 

"While Samoan has fourteen letters in its alphabet — a, e,f, g, 
i, I, m, n, 0 , p, s, t, u, v — it is necessary to give the Eotuman 
form more, k and r being found as well as t and I, and the li 
being often sounded very distinctly, wliile in such a word as 
sosoghi, sister or brother, it is scarcely aspirated at all, and such 
a word as haharagi, young, in the method adopted by the Eev. 
George Pratt for Samoan, would certainly be spelt ’a’aragi. In 
set speeches all words commencing with an h have it very 
distinctly aspirated. The letter j must also be added to 
indicate a sound resembling ch, ts, and the English j about 
equally. It occurs in the names of many places on the island, 
but is otherwise very uncommon; examples are Juju, Atja, etc., 
also nuju, the mouth. Vowels are pronounced as in the 
continental method. I know of no meaning dependent on the 
quantity, but it is a mark of respect, when speaking to a chief, 
to lengthen all or the chief vowels of each of the substantives, 
thus laying great stress on them. G is always nasal, and 
pronounced ng. All the other letters are pronounced as in 
English. 

The same vowel is not generally repeated in a word without 
a break between, unless the word is a compounded one, as 
solgaasta, the north wind; smraara, a centipede; huneele, the 
beach. In these cases each vowel is distinctly pronounced. 
The diphthongs are ai, as in tekaikai, a shell ; au, as in rau, 
tobacco; oi, as in hoina, a wife; ou, as in filou, the head. 
Other vowels occurring together are pronounced each separately ; 
thus haephaep, the hand, is ha-ep-lia-ep, apioiitu, a priest, 
a-pi-oi-i-tu. I am not really certain that any of the diphthongs 
are properly so, as in speaking slowly many are broken up into 
their component vowels. For emphasis almost any word may 
be repeated, but the repetition often changes the meaning ; 
thus the terms raanu and huf are applied broadly to many 
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small flying animals, but manumanu is a bird, and Jmfhvf a 
bat. 

The accent properly, in the Polynesian group of languages, is 
placed on the penultimate syllable, and this rule holds for 
Rotuma, except that rvlien a chief is being spoken to it is often 
thrown on the first syllable. The transposal of the last vowel, 
too, often throws it on the last syllable. It is in no case thrown 
on the vowel, thus transposed. 

In Kotuman there is no article definite or indefinite. The 
Wilkes Report gives tci, one, definite and indefinite, used for 
that, as opposed to ti, this, both being used as postfixes. 

The names of natural objects, such as trees and animals, are 
mostly simple and indigenous to the island, or to Polynesia ; to 
these must be added such simple manufactured articles, as the 
people may be supposed to have known, before they migrated 
to Rotuma. Compounded nouns usually indicate that the 
article, animal, or tree has been but recently introduced; 
exception however must be taken to articles of food or manu- 
factured articles whicli have been brought by natives of other 
island.s with their own names. The verbs and the nouns, or 
perhaps adjectives, for similar meanings are the same. 

Xuniber does not properly exist. For the plural numerals,, 
or words such as imply a number, are used. Tancoko (pro- 
nounced tauthoko)-, a Fijian word, is now appKed to people, 
while atakoa is applied especially to animals. Tene, many, is 
used generally for inanimate objects, such as stones, trees, etc. 
The Wilkes Expedition Report gives also maoi, many. 

Gender is formed by the affix of fa, man or male, and honi, 
woman or female, usually shortened to hon or hen. In most 
cases among the larger animals, the male and female have 
separate names. 

Case is indicated by prepositions. The genitive may be 
indicated by one of the possessive pronouns. K, or ka, is used 
as a prefix, and applies especially to movements, such as enter- 
ing and leaving a house ; it is particularly employed where an 
adjective is used. Se imjdies the act of moving forward to a 
place, and e the act of movement from a place. 

The adjectives as a rule follow the noun. The numerals do 
not go above kiu, 10,000; they are almost for the smaller 
numbers identical with those of Samoa and Fiji. The pronouns 
are given fully in the appendix ; compared to the rest of the' 
language, their formation is very complete. 

The tenses of the verbs are formed much in the same way 
as in many other Polynesian dialects. Past tenses are very 
generally formed by the addition of an adjective, used as an 
adverb, thus : — 
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Lao 

Oou lao 
Gou la lao 
Oou lao vahia.... 


.... Togo. 

.... T go. 

.... I win go. 
.... I went. 


The passive voice is usually formed by changing to the active. 
The Wilkes Expedition Eeport says, “ The directive particles 
mai and atu are found in Eotuinan under the forms m’ and ato 
(or «<’), suffixed to the verb. Thus lao or la, which signifies to 
go or move, becomes laato, to go away, Icv.vi, to come.” 

The affirmative adverbs are o, ou, and e, and negative igikei. 
Igikei is also used for not, but kat is a more polite term. “ The 
negatives are kat (or kal) and ra, the first of which usuaEy 
precedes the verb, and the second follows.”* 

XXV. Legends. 

I have considered it best to give these legends as near as 
.possible in the same words as they were related to me ; by 
changing the words much of the force, with which they were 
related, would be lost. At the end of each I have added such 
notes, as seemed to me to be necessary. 

(«) Legend of Eahov.(l ). — Under Gofu, the king of Samoa, 
there was once a great chief, called Eahou, who only had one 
daughter. She married and bore a female cMld, called Jfaheva. 
Gofu about the same time likewise had a daughter, and, as 
Eahou was Gofu’s head chief, the two children were brought up 
together. They were constant companions, and used to be 
always on the beach playing, their favourite amusement being 
fishing for penv. (2). One day each caught one, but Maheva’s was 
the finest. Ou the king’s daughter demanding it, she refuses to 
give it up, and in return is taunted about one of Iter feet, which 
■ . is deformed. Maheva begins to cry, and runs to Eahou, who 
inquires what is the matter. She tells him, and he is wild 
with anger. On the next day two girls come called Hauli- 
parua, and Eahou tells them about the whole affair. In return 
they order him to make a basket that night, and promise to tell 
him on the following morning, what he is to do. He is told to 
fill it with sand, and then to embark in his canoe. He does so, 
calls together all his hoag, and all get on board, carefully carry- 
ing the basket of sand. Two arumea (3) appear next in front of 
the canoe. “ You will battle away ou the sea as lono- as the 
arumea go over your head. As soon as they have gone far 
enough, they will sing to you, and you will drop the basket 
overboard.” They then travel on for many days, with the birds 





* Wilkes Expedition Report. 
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in front. But at last the ariimea sing, and Eahou throws the 
basket over the side. Eotirma then comes up with the canoe 
on top of it. Malaha first appeared, and then the rest, all 
covered with hushes and eoeoanut trees. 

One day Eahou thinks he will take a walk round the island, 
and place a taboo on the different eoeoanut trees die may find; 
he does so, using green eoeoanut leaves. On the same morning 
comes a man, Tokaniua, whom Honiteiuons (4) gets hold of : she 
tells him to follow Eahon and place a dry eoeoanut leaf imder 
each of Eahou’s green leaves as a taboo. He follows Eahou 
accordingly right round the island, and back to Malaha, where 
Eahou lias his abode. They meet, and Eahou asks Tokaniua 
where he comes from. He replies that he is on his own land, 
and appeals to his taboos on the eoeoanut trees. They are 
going to fight, when Houitemous calls Tokaniua, and advises 
him what to do. Tokaniua then proposes that they shaE set 
each other different tasks, tlie one failing to do the other’s to 
leave the island. Eahou rims and gets a leaf of the apaea (5), 
which he dips in the water and then on the sand, telling 
Tokaniua to count the grains sticking to it. This he does 
correctly, and tells Eahou in return to count the waves break- 
ing in on the shore. Eahou counts and counts, but at last gets 
wild with anger, and calls his people together; they go to 
Ulhifou (G), where Eahou puUs up the tree Filmotu, which he 
carries with him to Mafiri. Here he drives in -the tree, and 
begins to tear the island to pieces, the earth he throws out 
forming Hatana and Hoflewa. Honitemous, seeing this, runs 
up, and, kissing his feet, begs liim to spare the island. He pulls 
up the stick, and slings it away, making another small hole, 
Hifourua, where it alights. (7) Eahou then takes all his people, 
and retires to Hatana ; on his way he turns three of the men 
into stone — Moiokiura, Papanouroa, and Likliktoa — as they 
had succumbed to the inducements of the Honitemous. 

In Hatana Eahou lives quietly for some time, making two 
kings there. Once, visiting Eotuma, he makes Souiftuga the 
king. 444416 Eahou is still living in Hatana, a boar pig comes 
down to Malaha. The people there kill it, and eat the whole 
except the head, which they send to Eahou (8), who, in a rage at 
this mark of disrespect, slings it away, forming Hof Haveanlolo. 

Hext Souiftuga dies, and word is sent to Eahou, asking him 
where he is to be buried. He calls the sisters Hauliparua to 
his aid again, and they summon the arumeci, and direct them to 
show the people the place. 

The two birds go up over hill after hill, but stdl go on over 
the highest, finally stopping at Seselo (9), since when all the 
have been buried there. 
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Eahou finally lived to an old age in Hatana, where he put 
two stones, Famof and Timannka, into which he turned two 
chiefs. To Eotuma he gave its constitution and laws, finally 
dying and being buried in Hatana, where his grave, club, and 
hava tanoa are still to be seen (10). 

(1) This legend is known to nearly every one on the island. 

I have received it on five different occasions and 
endeavoured to strike a mean of the different accounts. 
Tliere are many other legends attached to Eahou ; one 
makes Gofu come over from Samoa and bring him 
back*there, relating liis great achievements after his 
return. 

(2) A favourite amusement with the children. The animal 

(Bemipes sp. ?) lives in the sand between tide-marks, and 
resembles in appearance a large white wood-louse, 
with rather long legs. It is caught bv tving the 
abdomen of a hermit crab to a bit of cocoanut fibre 
at the end of a stick. This is then allowed to wash 
in and out with the waves on the sandy beach. The 
animal, attracted by the smeU, seizes it, and is quickly 
thrown over the shoulder on to the land above. 

(3) A small bird about the size of a wren, black with red 

breast, a species of Myzomelci. 

(4) See the legend of Tokaniua. In narrating these legends 

no connection between them is ever indicated. 
Honitemous is, I tliink, a general name for all female 
wood and mountain spirits. This one is said to have 
come to the island, hidden in Eahou’s canoe. The 
taboo is usually placed on cocoanut trees by tying 
round their base one or two half cocoanut leaves, 
which are supposed to represent the arms of the 
owner clasping the tree. 

(5) A kind of arum with e.xceedingly large leave.s, growing 

in the bush. 

(6) A place, called Ulhifou, is stiU known in Malaha. Mafiri 

is a small hill at the west end of the island. On its 
summit is a hole 80 feet deep, caused by the subsi- 
dence of the lava, which at one time must have welled 
out of the top ; near its base is another smaller hole, 
called the Hifourua. 

(7) Father Trouillet, of the Societe de Marie, who has resided 

on Eotuma for twenty-eight years, states that Eahou 
was puEing the island down, so that it might not be 
seen a long distance away by future navigators in 
these seas ; and that he took up his abode on Hatana 
so that he might watch for any canoes which might 
\ VOL. XXVII. , 2 L 
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come and attack the island. One native stated that 
Uea was formed by a handful of sand, which Eahou 
found in the bottom of hi.s canoe after he had thrown 
the basket overboard. Hof Haveanlolo is a shoal just 
awash between Hataoa and Uea. 

(8) It is proper to send all strange animals, which may be 

killed or caught, to the chief. At a feast the chief’s 
portion is the head of the pig. Certain rocks which 
stick prominently up are said to be the teeth of this 
hoar, which fell out on the way to Hatana. 

(9) A small hill in Hoatau at the extreme eSst end of the 

island. 

(10) There are three graves on Hatana supposed to be those 

of Eahou and his two kings. The former grave (Fig. 
7) has merely a circle of stones over it, with a 
hoUowed stone in the centre, while the latter have 
slabs of rock. The first bowl of kava, made by any 
party visiting the island, is always poured out on 
Eahou’s grave. The club is exactly similar to the 
war club described (pp. 472-3) ; it is said to have been 
twice removed, but on both occasions the boat or 
canoe, in getting out of the passage through the reef, 
capsized. Great care is also taken that any one who 
desires to ease himself should do it between tide- 
marks, and not in the bush. 



Fig. 7. — bahoc’s geave. 

(The flat stone in the centre shows the depression, into which the iava is 

poured.) 

(6) Legend of Tokaniua (1). — One day, “ when there were no 
people in Eotuma,” two women — Sientafitukrou and Sienjaralol 
— went to make mena (turmeric) at the well Tutuila. After 
they had rubbed up the menu, they mix four cocoanut shells 
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full ■with water, and burying them, leave them for the night. 
On the following day from these four shells is born a female 
child, called Sientakvou. The women then proceed to fill five 
more cocoanut shells with mena, and from these on the next 
morning is born a male child, called Tui Savarara. Sientakvou 
lived in Hotaharua, while Tui Savarara dwelt in Soukoaki. 
One day these two went to have a talk with one another, and 
stopped together, with the result that Sientakvou conceived. 
When they saw this, they were ashamed, since they were 
brother and sister, and so agreed to go and live in the bush. 
On their way to the bush Sientakvou told Tui Savarara not to 
look behind, for that, if he did so, the child would be born on 
the road. When they reached a spot called Kerekere, Tui 
Savarara looked round, and the child dropped out. Sientakvou 
then leaves the child to Tui Savarara, and goes into the bush, 
where she becomes a wild woman, under the name of Honi- 
temous. 

Tui Savarara wants to kill the child, but is afraid of the 
devil living iu Sol Satarua, whom he sees looking at him. 
Meantime the child, who is called Tokaitoateniua, lay on a 
big stone, which ever since has had its menstrual periods, 
blood oozing up just in the same way as with a woman (2). Tui 
Savarara then lies down on the same stone and takes his 
kuhaliiga off. He puts the boy under his legs, and as far as 
possible makes himself appear like a woman. The de\al sees, 
and thinks that he is a woman; he gets on top, and at once 
Tui Savarara opens his legs, and shows the child, which he says 
is the spirit’s. The devil refuses to have the child, and Tui 
Savarara goes along towards Oinafa, carrying the child and 
thinking how he may best get rid of it. He decides to throw 
it away, and hurls it first from Kerekere to Sol Saka, and then 
from Sol Saka to Iflala. When Tui Savarara came up the 
third time, the boy, who was now called Tokaniua, tried to 
wrestle with him at a place called Hofpopo, but was again 
thrown, this time landing at Soukoaki, where Tui Savarara 
lived ; in the fourth cast he is hurled to Niuafoou (3). 

In Kiuafoou the boy grows into a great fighting chief, but, 
when he gets old, returns to Eotuma to obtain a fighting man 
to help him. One day he is casting his net standing on a 
stone, Hofmea (4), when it opens under him and bears a child, 
called Pilhofu, who is all stone except his one eye and one of 
his big toes. Tokaniua then departs to Niuafoou with Pilhofu, 
whose invulnerability he proves with blows of his spear. He 
strikes him again and again, but at last, unluckily striking him 
in the eye, destroys it. Pilhofu then returned in disgust to 
Eotuma, whither he was shortly followed by Tokaniua (5), 

2 L 2 
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(1) This legend is well known to all. The account given is 

compounded from an account, given me in English, by 
Susanna of Oinafa and an account furnished by four 
old men in conjunction. 

(2) AU the places mentioned in this legend lie in Oinafa. A 

large rough block of lava is pointed out at Kerekere, 
on the top of a ridge near Satarua, as the one with 
the periods, which several of the old people claim to 
have seen. 

(3) This is the most northerly island of the Tongan group, 

and is about 470 miles from Eotuma. 

(4) A small rock of volcanic stone 4-5 feet long on the reef 

opposite Savelei, in Itoteu. 

(5) Pilhofu lies a stone in Soukata, in Oinafa ; in shape is 

oval, about 9 feet long by 6 feet wide, and 3^ feet 
^ high. It is of lava, and looks like a solid bubble on 
the top of the lava stream. A medium depression is 
pointed out as the mouth, while immediately above it 
another represents the median cyclopeau' eye; close 
by is the old fuag ri of Tokaniua, a house foundation 
about 13 feet high. 

(c) Legend of Pilhofu and his s&n Tohaniua (1). — Pilhofu had 
one son, whose name was Tokaniua, and whom he left in 
Ifiuafoou when he first returned to Eotuma. After a time, 
Tokaniua, who had become a great warrior, cftme over to 
Eotuma to search for his father, from whom he wanted help ; 
he journeyed in a large double canoe, and landed at Soukama, 
in front of which lies the canoe to the present day with the 
curse on it that, if any one break it, a big wave will come and 
sweep over all the land. 

I,andtng, Tokaniua first meets a girl called Leanfuda, whom 
he asks if she has seen his father. She refers him to Eosso ti 
Tool (2), who tells him that he must ask Fetutoumal, a man living 
at Tarasua. He accordingly goes to Tarasua, and, in reply to his 
inquiries, is told that his father is in Upsese, a stone in' front 
of Teukoi Point, combing his hair ; further he is directed that, 
if he desires to see his father, he must quietly roll this stone 
back. But, when near TJpsese, Tokaniua has to walk across 
the sand, and making a noise, is heard by Pilhofu, who at once 
takes to flight. Tokaniua pursues, but Pilhofu dives through a 
rock,, and Tokaniua in following has great difBculty in stretch- 
ing himself out sufficiently to squeeze through. But Pilhofu has 
turned himself into a stone, with the exception of one of his big 
toes, which Tokaniua seizes, and a conversation results. 
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PiLHOFU. “ Who is that ? ” 

To'Kaxiua. “ It is I. Turn round, as I want to talk to 
you.” 

P. “ Why do you pursue me ? ” 

T. “ I have done something you must help me in. We 
have been playing at throwing spears at bananas in Mua- 
foou. I have hit nine, and must hit the tenth to win. 
You must help me.” 

(At the same time a waterspout (.3) comes, and drops 
both in Xiuafoou.) 

P. “ Take me to where you have got to throw, and 
bury me there. Your opponents will throw first, but, 
as I am a stone, their spears will not stick in me or hurt 
me. When you throw, though, look at my left eye, 
which I will open, and there your spear will stick.” 

They throw, and Tokaniua’s spear alone sticks. Tokaniua 
runs up, and seeing a drop of blood oozing out, throws a hand- 
ful of sand on the eye, while all the people cry out, “ Moriere, 
meyriere ” (4). At the same moment a strong whirlwind (5) came, 
and blew the sand into every one’s eyes. It takes them, too, with 
some Niuafoou people, and throws them on Houa Island, off 
Oinafa. Here there is a small hole always fiUed with rain- 
water, and Pilhofu tells Fissioitu to go and fill his mouth with 
the water and blow it into his eye. Fissioitu goes to the pool, 
but finds that the whole surface has been covered with blood by 
the sisters Hauliparua. He sucks this off though first, and 
filli ng his mouth with water, cures Pilhofu’s eye with it. 

Tokaniua then went to Teukoi, where on his death he turned 
into the atua of that village, who was called Fretuanak (6). 

(1) This legend was related to me by Wafta, the chief of 

Juju, at a meeting of the chiefs. Manava, the chief 
of Itomotu, indicated shortly the last legend with this, 
relating them of father, sou, and grandson. There is 
a patch of stones on the reef in front of Sonkama, in 
Juju, which are said to be the remains of Tokaniua’s 
canoe. 

(2) This is the title of the minor chief of Tooi. 

(3) The word here used is ahtihia. Small waterspouts are 

frequently to be seen off the breaking reef. 

(4) The term “Moriere” is much the same as “ Well done.” 

It is a term of applause, and is in common use at 
feasts, if an especially fine pig or a large c^uantity of 
food is brought by any one hoag. 

(5) The term here is niumiiniha. It has a very similar 

meaning to aJnihia. 
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(6) It is interesting to note tliat, while the first legend of 
Tokaniua is well known by all at Oinafa, it is nearly 
unknown in Juju. With the second the cases are 
reversed. The name Tokaniua still persists in 
Oinafa, and is alwajs called first for Jeava in the 
island. 

(d) The formation of the isthmus,or Soktontonu (1). — Once there 
walked through the sea to Eotuma from Tonga a great, mighty, 
and exceeding tall man, called Serimana ; with him, floating on 
the spathe of the cocoanut flower, came his daughter Sulmata (2), 
a girl of great beauty and spirit. For a long time they 
remained in Eotuma, and Sulmata married its great warrior 
Fouma (3), who built a higfita^ ri on Sol Sororoa, and took her 
to live there, while Serimana dwelt in Savaia. 

After a long time, there came a whole fleet of canoes from 
Tonga looking for Serimana, with whom they took up their 
abode in Savaia. One evening the Tongans plajing on the 
sand ran after some juli (4), and caught one, at whiell Serimana 
was frightened, thinking that they were getting too strong for 
him : accordingly he sends oft' for Fouma, who catches several 
very quickly, hlext evening one of the Tongans threw up a 
canoe over Serimana’s house, and caught it the other side as it 
fell. Fouma does the same, and Serimana is satisfied. On the 
next evening the Tongans put a big stone fence out from 
Savaia along by the beach with their left hands, and Fouma is 
conquered (5). The Tongans then talk of having a big fight 
with Fouma, and Serimana, who hears of it, urges "them to try. 
Fouma meantime goes and makes an alliance with Onunfanua, 
another strong man and a left-handed one as well, who dwells 
in Solelli (6). Onunfanua tells Fouma that, if he wiE send to 
him, he will come on the fifth day after the fight has begun, but 
Fouma says that he will fight alone until the tenth day. 
Eeturning, Fouma jumps over the strait, and hastens to Sol 
Sororoa. 

A long time passes, as the Tongans are afraid, but one day, 
when Fouma is returning from fishing off Halafa, he sees 
smoke on Sol Sororoa, and his house on fire. He rushes up 
and finds aU waiting for him with clubs and spears. They 
make a rush at him as he mounts the hill, but he fends them 
off with his net and gets above them. They take to flight, but 
Fouma, slinging his net (7) OA’er them, catches fifty, all of whom 
he smothers in the net. Going into his house, Fouma finds 
more than half his club burnt, but, in spite of this, rushes down 
to Maftau and fights the Tongans there for five days. 

Sleantime Onunfanua has been informed of the battle, and 
on the fifth day starts. On his way he hears two old men. 
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Sokanava and Mofnioa, saying that it is a good thing to kill 
Fonma; he quietly puts Ins club over their heads, and they, 
noticing a cloud on the sun, look up. Onunfanua asks them 
about what they are talking, but they try to put him off ; he 
tells them that he has heard all, but forgives them on their 
agreeing to fill up the strait during the night, so that he may 
cross on the following day. They do so in the given time, and, 
on taking leave, tell him that Fouma is nearly done, and that 
he will be beaten unless he cuts a Mfo tree down with one 
stroke of his left hand. Coming up, Onunfanua fights for some 
time with the Tongans, but, getting pressed himself, thinks of 
the counsel he has received. Warding his enemies off with his 
right hand, with one blow of his left he cuts right through 
the tree. The splinters kill more than half the Tongans, so 
that the remainder fly to their canoes, and with all haste set 
sail. 

Fouma, knowing that Serimana really put the Tongans on to 
him, tells his wife that he will kill her father. She goes down 
to Serimana and cries aloud, but being afraid of Fouma, will 
not tell him what is the matter. On the following day Fouma 
came down, and with one blow of his club cleft Serimana and 
his house in twain. (8). 

(1) This legend was related to me by Albert and Marafii 

separately. In the chart of Eotuma a well-defined 
isthmus is seen, dividing the island into a small 
western portion and a much larger eastern part. The 
breadth here is not 100 yards, and the whole is 
simply formed of beach sand. To the west the 
basalt of the hill of Kugoi shows undermining from 
wave action at some past time, showing that this 
isthmus did not always exist. There are, too, in the 
reefs on the west and south sides of the island here 
passages and deep holes, which, I think, indicate a 
former channel. There is a tradition of the isthmus, 
being built up about one hundred and twenty years 
ago by Tue, the chief of Itomotu, with large stone 
blocks and sand. About sixty years ago, too, it is 
remembered by some that the isthmus was again 
filled up by the women and children with baskets of 
sand. Albert informed me also that, when digging for 
the foundation of the church, a number of large 
blocks of lava were found. The derivation of the 
term Soktontonu is doubtless from soko, to join, and 
tonu, water. 

(2) From sulu, the spathe of the cocoanut flower, and inata 

wet. 
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(3) Any tree, which grows up strong and straight, is called 

joamatou. The house site of Fouma is still pointed 
out on Sol Sororoa, in Itomotu. Savaia is that part of 
the shore Hat, just east of Maftau. 

(4) JuU, or sandpipei-s, are very common on the beach at low 

tide. 

(5) There is now a stone wall at Savaia to keep off the 

inroads of the sea on the beach. It has been repaired 
three times in the last seventy years, but is now again 
nearly in ruins. 

(6) A place on Sol Hof, in the Lopta dmsion of Oinafa. It 

is curious how all strong men come from, and are 
supposed to live inland. 

(7) The word used is kiri, a name applied to a casting net, a 

large one of which is 12 fathoms long by about 
1 In’oad. 

(8) There are many other legends of Fouma, and a few of 

Onunfanua, but most of these are mere tales, invented 
as they go on by the old men when sitting at &fefeag, 
or story-telling, in the evening. 

(e) The origin of the “ Moa" (1). — To Noava was walking one 
day from Pepji to Hatusa, when he was met by Karagfono (2), 
who was a spirit in the likeness of a man, born of a chief and the 
spirit of his dead koihtga (sweetheart), made of a drop of blood, 
without bones. 

lYalking together for some time, they reach Soukama, where 
To Xoava asks his companion to come into his house and have 
some kava (3). The women prepare everything, but only put a 
table in front of To Xoava, seeing which Karagfono got up, and 
went out, returning after a few minutes with a dry cocoanut, on 
which he proceeded to sit (4). On perceiving from this that his- 
guest was a chief. To Xoava told the women to get a table for 
him. 

After the kava and food are finished, Karagfono invites 
To Xoava in his turn to visit him, and takes him right along 
through Matusa to Luokoasta (6), where To Xoava inquires as to 
their destination. 

Kabagfdno. “ I am going to take you to Limari.” 

To Xoava. “ I am a living man, and how can you take 
me there alive ? ” 

Karagfono. “ I have power from the gods to take you. 
When 1 jump into the water, you Iiave only to catch hold 
of the back of my kukaluga. Don’t leave go till I tell 
you, or you will be drowned.” 
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f Karagfoiio then dives off with To Koava, and in a short time 
• they reach Limari, where To Noava is much surprised to find 
dry land, with all sorts of fruits and food. But soon the other 
spirits smell out that Karagfono has a mortal with him, and 
; inquire why he has brought a living man there. On this 
Karagfono takes To Xoava and hides him on the beams of his 
: house on a fatafata (6), but after a day and a half of this 
; To Xoava gets tired, and asks to be taken hack to the earth. 

Karagfono agrees, and says, “ I should like to make you a 
' present before you go, as you were very kind to me on the 
earth. 1 am giving you a moa fa and a moa lioni (7), called 
4 Sukivou. When these breed, you can have the young ones, but 
Ail you must return the old birds to me.” 


T. “ How can I possibly get back to bring them ? ” 

K. “When the day comes to bring them, you will 
-know it without being told, and you will find me waiting 
at the same place as we dived off.” 


fi.-s Talking thus, Karagfono dismisses To Koava, who is carried 
out of the sea by Sukivou and landed at Luokoasta (8), whence 
•s£ he had dived down with Karagfono. Sukivou had ten chickens, 
I from which all the fowls of Eotuma are descended. 


7 (1) The fowl. I am indebted to Marafu and Wafta for this 

legend. 

(2) Also called Sunioitu, but this is a general name for 

several kinds of atna. 

(3) This is the same as asking a person to come in and have 

a meal. The h:iva is drunk first, and always followed 
by food. 

? (4) Indicates that Karagfono is a chief, and should have a 

table as %vell as To Noava. 

t (o) -A- point off Losa, literally asta, sun, and Itioko, to dip. 

(6) A bed of bamboos or sticks in the beams of the house, 
y still common. 

" (7) Fa and honi, male and female, common affixes for 

gender. 

(8) As they arise from the water. To Noava and Sukivou sing 
this song ; — 


“ Moasite Karagfono, 

Te moiurere, ma Fahasifo ; 
Iticikio, viki vikia, otaro lao. 
Sitkirou hogo oojao ; 

Iticikio, viki cikia, otaro lao.” 


Most of this is in a language now lost, but the following is as 
far as possible a literal translation : — 
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“ Karagfono knows not where we go. 

To the island above, and Fakasifo, 

Crowing, crowing, as we pass along, 

Sukivou waking up the sleepers, 

Crowing, crowing, as we pass along.” 

Moturere I Lave derived from otmotii, an island, and rei-e, 
above ; it may however be the name of a place. Ojao is a 
word only’ used as applying to the biggest chiefs. 

(/) The turtle of Sol Ouau (1). — On the top of Sol Onau is a 
flat platform of rock about 25 fathoms above the sea, and 
overhanging it somewhat ; near ic was formerly a large 
playhouse. One day two girls came out of the house on to this 
platform, which has since been called Lepiteala, to ease 
themselves. 

When one was doing so over the cliff, several canoes came 
suddenly into sight from round the point, a big vouroa (2) fishing. 
The people in the canoes see, and call out. The girl rises 
hurriedly in shame, but slips on the rock, and catching hold of 
the other to save herself, both fall into the sea below. 

They are then changed into two turtle, the one white and 
the other red, and are called Eao. They still live in the deep 
cre\ices of the coral under the rock, and can be called up at 
any time by singing the following song (3) : — 

“ Eao maiiuse, ta Lepiteala 
Ai, nia vehia taforo ole tufe, 

Havei, mafoiak ia ia fan paufu. 

He ta jauaki, ma moiea. Pete.” 

There first appears usually in one big crevice the sasnini, 
swimming along, and later come the turtle, usually one at a 
time. They continue swimming about on the top of the water 
for a long time, unless any one calls out, “ Fieu (4) vouroa,” when 
they immediately disappear. 

(1) Sol Onau, the island off Juju. There is a legend, similar 
as to details, about two sharks off the island of 
Makila, in the Solomon group. Captain W. W. 
Wilson, harbourmaster of Levuka, informs me that 
there is also a turtle at Batiri, Koro, Fiji, called 
Tui 2s ai Kasi Kasi, and that he has twice seen it 
called up. 

I took up Mou, the chief of Bepji, and five girls to 
sing the incantation. Going on in front, I examined 
the place, and saw a green turtle. When the girls 
were singing the incantation the second time, the 
sasnini, a long, narrow, lanceolate fish, wliich always 
precedes the turtle in these seas, came slowly along. 
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blit we saw nothing further. All the girls and Mou 
state that they have repeatedly seen the turtle, which 
is not unlikely, as the spot is a regular feeding-place 
for them. 

(2) The name of the siVE-fishing, when many are partaking 

in it (p. 428). 

(3) The meaning, as far as I have^been able to get this song- 

interpreted, is as follows : — “ Come up, Eao, to Lepi- 
. teala, and finish the story for us, having been in the 

hot sun and tired in the season for the screw-pine, 
when it is in flower and fruitful. Pete!’ 

The language is very antiquated. Lepiteala is from 
ala, to die ; ka foro, to tell ; tufc, people ; fan 
jpaufu, the season of the pavfii, a species of pandanus. 

Each line runs in twelves. The time is similar to 
the Tau Toga (p. 489), but runs in a somewhat 
higher key. 

(4) Fieu, the act of defsecation. 

(y) The coming of the “ Kava” {!). — In Faguta there lived a 
Tongan, a very strong and brave warrior, called Kaikaiponi. 
His wife was of a Eotuman chief’s family, and had three 
brothers, JIuriak, Afiak, and Koufinua, who lived in Pepji. 
W ar was declared against them by Tukmasui (2), the chief of 
Malaha, but they utterly defeated him, owing to the great 
valour of Kaikaiponi and his experience in war. As a reward, 
the brothers desiied to make liim the sou, and, in fact, to 
re-create the office for him, because from the time of Souiftuga, 
appointed by Eahou, there had not been any fresh sou ap- 
pointed, this being long before the Xiuafoou people came to the 
island. To this, however, there was much opposition, so that 
they compromised the afiair by making his wife the sou-honi. 

When the souhoni was the ruler, kovei fii’st came to Rotuma 
floating down from Samoa, from a place called Hihifo. As it 
passed Xoatau, it dropped two stones, the Hofrua, just outside 
the reef. Round these rocks any crabs (3), prawns, or fish, that 
may be caught, are poisonous owing to the kava which has got 
into them. The root then drifted on past Oinafa to Fatu (4), 
where it touched the shore and left a tree, the oinipeji, which 
is of very hard wood, and grows nowhere else on the island. 
It then, finally, came on shore at the extreme west end of 
Lopta, from which place it proceeded for a walk along the road 
to Juju. But the kava, before leaching there, branched off and 
went round Sol Atja to a piece of land called Xiufrd (5), where it 
found a convenient hole, in which it planted itself and for a 
' long time flourished. 

\ 
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But one day some dirt fell from a rat (6) in the roof of Kaikai- 
poni’s house on him, and he, recognising the smell, tells all the 
people of the great drink, and a great search is started. At last 
they found the root, half burnt by Waromago, who was clean- 
ing the land in Niuful. A gi-eat feast is held, and the root is 
cut into pieces and distributed all over the island, so that all 
may taste. Among others, one piece is sent to Fissoiitu, who 
is living at the back of Sol Satarua ; but he does not under- 
stand its use, and throws it away. It takes root, and grows 
well, and from tliis piece all the kava in the island has sprung. 

By the souJioiii after this, Kaikaiponi had one child, a son, 
who one day went to play in the bush, and found two girls, 
Opopu and Bara, who had come down from Lag^i (7), and were 
amusing themselves on a swing. Although much annoyed at 
being seen on the earth, they put the boy, at his request, in the 
swing, but he fell out and broke his wrist. In pain at the 
accident, he calls out for some one to fiU the cocoanut shells 
with water for him, and the girls, alarmed at his cries, promise 
to do so. They depart, but as soon as they axe out of his sight 
proceed to ascend to Lagi again. The people, who are hurrying 
up on account of the cries, see them, but they are too high for 
them to do them any harm. The people watch them ascending, 
and see them, after making a hole in the sky, pass through, and 
at the same time a great shower of rain came down at the spot 
itself, which is called Yakoi, and not only filled the cocoanut 
shells, but cirred the boy as well 

Shortly after this Kaikaiponi and the souhoni departed in a 
large double canoe for Tonga, and never returned, while Miuiak 
became the sou, and when he died his brother Afiak (8). 

(1) This legend was related to me by Wafta, the chief of 
Juju, at a council meeting in Malaha*, he was assisted 
by Marafu and the chief of Malaha. I afterwards 
heard that there are several songs sung by the kava, 
but unfortunately too late to get them transcribed. 
In Fiji the kava, or, as it is there called, yagona, is 
said to have come from Tonga, but I could find no 
legend about it. On the Ea coast of Viti Levu the 
following story of its discovery in Tonga was told 
me : — 

“ A man was planting his yams one day, when he 
cut down a kava bush which was in the way. Pre- 
sently he observed a rat, which began to gnaw the 
root, and fell down, apparently dead. He then, after 
watching it for some time, went to pick it up, but, to 
his surprise, it got up and began to run away. Ac- 
cordingly he concluded that the root musT be some 
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good, and so chewed it, and made J;ava. He found it 
very pleasant, and so it spread.” 

(2) Muriak and Tukmasui are names still to be found on 

Eotuma. Kaiponi, I am informed, is by no means an 
uncommon name in Tonga. 

(3) There actually are poisonous fish and crabs off these 

rocks; one crab, the fumapoitu, is very dangerous. 
The fish and crabs, too, of Luokoasta, off Losa, are 
also dangerous. It is a common idea in Eotuma that 
the earth round the roots of the Zrara is poisonous. 

(4) A place in the middle of Lopta. A large-leafed tree 

something like the hifo was pointed out to me as the 
oinipeji ; I certainly cannot recollect ha\Tng seen it 
elsewhere. 

(5) This piece of land is still known by the same name. A 

deep hole is pointed out, where the kava first rooted 
itself, and from which it was removed. 

(6) The Eotuman rat is Mus exidans (Peile). 

(7) The sky, or heaven, the abode of good deities. If the 

girls could have been caught, their offspring would 
have been invincible, and would always have food 
ready at hand without doing any work. Among all 
Pacific Island people there is a general Ijelief that the 
sky opens to allow the rain to fall. Certain andesite 
crystals, found on the top of the lava in Eotuma, are 
called rnomonife, literally chips off a thunder-cloud. 

(8) I think this legend points to a hereditary sot(, who was 

not only the sou, hut a king temporal as well. 

(h) Rikolagi, or the house to heaven (1). — When the people M’ere 
building Eikolagi, a house to reach the sky (2), a man, Souragpol, 
started from Atmofu with a stone for its foundation from Tooi, 
liis wife, Henlipehea, nearly falling to pieces (3) at the time. He 
passes Teukoi point, and comes to Fahafa (4), where he meets a 
man, who asks him what he is carrying the stone for, and 
laughs at him so much that he throws it down, and there it 
Ees to the present day. This man then proceeds to caU out 
the people of Teukoi, and, ■with Souragpol and his people, they 
go to Koatau to fight, refusing any more to build Eikolagi. 
They are beaten, and take to flight, with i7oatau in pursuit. 
Souragpol reaches Teukoi, hut being hard pressed, takes up a 
stone to hide under, and himself turns into a stone, telling the 
people to call his child Fuoga. 

One day, when Fuoga was nearly a man, the Teukoi people 
were carrying food to tlie sou in Noatau, but they left hehiml 
them Fuoga, who was asleep. Fuoga however awoke, and 
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being hungry, makes after them, and catches them up between 
Pepji and j^oatau. He has no food for the sou, and so pulls up 
a tree, off which he tears the branches, putting the stem over 
his shoulder. He forces the Teukoi people to give him all their 
food, wliich he eats ; he then compels them to accompany him 
to hloatau. Here, reaching the soiCs house, Fuoga brings on a 
fight, and kdls the sou and all his strong men. He then pro- 
ceeds to Eikolagi, where he has a great fight with the strong 
man (5) of the island, who is putting the ridge on the house ; at 
last he wins, killing his enemy with one blow of his club and 
destroying the house with a second blow. He then takes the 
name of Fouma, and makes a Soukama man the sou. 

(1) This legend was related to me by Friday and Marafu. 

They say that the Fouma, referred to in it, has no con- 
nection with the Fouma mentioned in the legend of 
the Soktontonu. 

(2) In hfoatau is a mound of earth, 12-13 feet above the 

general level and 40-50 yards in diameter, which is 
pointed out as the foundation of Eikolagi. There is a 
fua(j ri, house foundation, called Atmofu close to 
Matusa. 

(3) This phrase is a literal translation of the Eotuman, and 

implies that the woman may at any moment bear a 
child. 

(4) Close to Teiikoi. The stone lies on the road, and weighs 

about half a ton. 

(5) A large stone in Koatau, cracked in three places, is 

pointed out as this man. 


Appendix I. List of the Last Sixty “ Sou.” 


1. Lapetemasui. 

2. Tuitupu. 

3. Laparere. 

4. Muamea on 

ava ka noho 
e Solioa. 

5. Muatoirere. 

6. Ifiuri. 

7. Ifituga. 

8. Fesartu. 

9. Ninta. 

10. Sourotnma. 

11. Tafaki. 

12. Muamea. 

13. Tukmasui. 

14. Souhoni 

Yakai. 


15. Kanrefonua. 

16. Kimakou. 

17. Koufossi. 

18. Taio. 

19. Fonumonu. 

20. Yaromua. 

21. Tui. 

22. Marafu. 

23. Mirara. 

24. Tokoara. 

25. Asekana. 

26. Moniseu. 

27. Sakumane. 

28. Tausia, 

29. Satapuaki. 

30. Puka. 

31. Kanaka. 


32. Tokaniua. 

33. Titafaoa, 

34. Irava. 

35. Ravaka. 

36. Tuaojao. 

37. Gaogaofaga. 

38. Fatafesi. 

39. Fuatanafau. 

40. Yuana. 

41. Fatafesi. 

42. XomanaTa. 

43. Solovalu. 

44. Kimakou. 

45. Tirasoko. 

46. Otorevai. 

47. Bagafuata. 

48. Kauraai. 


49. Vavaoti. 

50. tiata. 

51. Patupolivara- 

liina. 

52. Furisifana. . 

53. Tuirolorava. . 

54. Marafu. 

55. Pogisemari. 

56. Tiamkea. 

57. Sokamasa. 

58. Moi. 

59. Manara. 

60. MatagitaL 


This list is copied from one in the possession of 
Kottuna. 


the present 


Commissioner 


of 
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Appendix II. Language. 

Having been advised that a specimen of the language would 
be of considerable interest, I now give a list of upwards of three 
hundred words. Of numerals and pronouns I am also giving 
the Fijian and Samoan equivalents, and of such words out of 
my general list as seem to me to bear any relationship to 
Fijian, Samoan, or both languages. I am greatly indebted to 
Mr. Leefe, the Commissioner of Eotuma, an excellent Fijian 
scholar, for any merit the list may have. The Eotuman was 
written down by me first from the interpreter ; the Fijian being 
then carefuUy added, the Fijian list was handed over to Gideoni, 
an ordained Wesleyan minister, a native of Eotuma, and by 
him translated into Eotuman, under Mr. Leefe's supervdsion. 
The Samoan list I compiled later from the Eev. George Pratt’s 
dictionary, and by the aid of two Samoans in Fiji. I divided 
the list into words bearing a relationship to one another, in aU 
eleven sections; the numbers in front of the words compared with 
Samoan and Fijian refer to these. The words chosen refer for 
the most part to objects of everyday use ; others were to assist 
me in my inquiries about diflerent points, as relationship, 
superstitions, etc. r and still others were merely for the purpose 
of comparison. When the list was being compiled, it was never 
intended for publication in such an incomplete form. 


Numerals. 


English. 

Eotuman. 

IVUkes Exp. Kpt. 

Samoan, 

Fijian. 

1 

ta, esea. . 

ta, esea . « 


tasi . . 

dua. 

2 

raa 

rua .« 

1 

lua . . 

pua. 

3 

folu 

tbolu 

.. 

tolu . . 

tolu. 

4 

hake . . 

hake 


fa 

Ta. 

5 

lima 

lima 


lima . . 

lima. 

6 

ono 

ono 


ono . . 

ono. 

7 

hifu 

hithu 


fitu . . 

vitu. 

8 

Talu 

Talii 


valu . . 

walu. 

9 

siva 

siva 


iva •• •• 

ciTa. 

10 

sagahiila 

saghul 


aef ulu 

tini, saga- 
Talu. 

100 

tarau . . • • 

tarou. 


selau. . 

dxau. 

1,000 

efe 

hefit*. kimamDana 

afe . . 

udolu. 

10,000 

kin 

kiut’ 


inano 

oba. 

100,000 

kuimanamana . . 


, , 

manomano .. 

Tetelei. 

1,000,000 

\ 

raiirauTareTare 

•• 

•• 

•• 

petele. 
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Pronouns. 


Englisli. 

Eotuman. 

Wilkes Exp. 
Rpt. 

Samoan. 

Eijiau. 

I 

gou 

go, gou 

’ou 

toiau. 

Thou . . 

ae 

ai, ei . 4 

’oe 

fcoiko4 

He . . 

la • • • • 

hati ? . . 

’o ia 

koya. 

We trwo •. 

itara, amira 

amia > . • . 

i tawa .4 

kedaru, 



. 


keirau. 

Tou two 

aura 

aua 4 . 

’oulua . . 

kemudraUy 





koikodrau. 

Tliey two 

iria 

eria « • • • 

i taua . . 

korrau. 

We . , 

omisi . . 

amis ,4 •• 

i tatou . . 

keimami. 

You . . 

ausa *4 • • 

au* aus 

’outou . . 

kemudou. 

They . . 

irisa 

eris 

i latou 4 4 

ko ira. 

My .. 

ontou 4 . 

otou .. 

lou, lota 

noqu. 

Thy .. 

onou 

O, OU 4 4 

lou, lo’oe 

nomu. 

His . . 

onou 

ou 

Iona, lana 

nona. 

Our (of two) 

otara . . 

otonua 

lo and la maua 

nodara. 

Your (of two) 

onomura 

oua, omua .. 

lo and la taua . . 

nomudiau. 

Their (of two) 

oria 

oiia 4 4 

lo and la oulua 

nodrau. 

Our . . 

onaso . . 

onus?.. 

lo and la matou 

noda. 




ftatou) 


Your . . 

onomusu 

OU5, omus 

lo and la outou 

nomudou. 

Their . . 

onaro . . 

oris . . 

lo and la latou 

nodra. 


English. 

Eotuman. 

Wilkes Exp. Rpt. 

Samoan. 

Fijian. 

2 Moon . . i hula . . 

hula 


mauli .4 

Tula. 

Cloud 

aoga 4 4 

aoag 


ao 

ou. 

Rain 

usa 

4 4 4 4 


ua 

uea. 

VV ind 

lagi .. 



ta’ai . . 

cagi. 

Yight . . 

pogi . . 

4 4 


po .. 

bogi. 

3 Land . . ' hanua. , 

hanua . . 


fanua 4 . 

yanua. 

island 

otmotu 

4 4 


motu .4 

yanuyanu. 

Coast 

ufaga 4 4 

4 4 


matafaga 

barayi. 

Eay 

fagpopotu 

4 4 4 4 


f aga . . 

toba. 

Keef 

sau 

4 4 4 4 


a’au . . 

eakau. 

V\ ave 

peau 4 4 

4 4 


piau 44 

biau. 

4 Eye 

mafa .4 

matlio 4 4 


mata . . 

mata. 

Nose 

isu 

isu 


isu 

ueu. 

Ear 

faliga . . 

thaliga . 4 


taliga . . 

daliga. 

Mouth 

nnja .4 

nutsii 


gutu . . 

gusu. 

Tongue . . 

alele . . 

alele 


alelo . . 

yame. 

Chest 

fatfata 

fatfata . . 


fatfata 

sere. 

Mammae . , 

SUSU 4 4 

sus 


SUSU 4 4 

sucuna. 

Back 

fomafua 

thomathua 


tua 

daku. 

Thigh . . 

saga 4 4 

44 4 4 


ogarae 

soga. 

5 Branch . . 

ra 

4 4 


la 

tabana. 

Leaf 

ran 

rau, noho 


lau 

drau. 

Bark 

uli . . 

oihapa 4 . 


pa’u .. 

kuli. 

Green 

jaraTa 

jfoo 


lau’aTa 

karakawa. 
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•Knglisli. 

Eoturaan. 

Wilkes Exp. Ept. 

Samoan. 

Fijian. 

6 Fowl 

moa .. 


moa 



moa . . , . 

toa. 

Yam 

uki 





ufi 

uvi. 

Orange . . 

mori .. 





moli . , 

moli. 

Cocoaniit. . 

nia 


nia 



uiu 

niu. 

Breacjfruit 

ula 


ulu 



’ulu . . 

uto. 

Chestnut.. 

ifi 





lH 

ivi. 

Papaw . . 

esu 





esi 

uileti. 

Kaca 

kara . . 


.. • 



kava ,, , . 

yaqona. 

Chew, to . . 

mama . • 





lamulamu 

mama. 

Yara-bowl 

tanoa .. 


tanoa 



tanoa . . 

tanoa. 

7 Bird 

manumariu 


manmanu 


manu . . 

mauumanu. 

Fish 

la • • 


ia 



ia . • • . 

ika. 

Owl 

ruru . . 





lulu . . 

lulu. 

Butterfly. . 

pepe . . 

.. 




pepe . . 

bebe. 

Fly 

laga . . 


. . 



lelei . . 

lacca. 

lobster . . 

ula 





ula . . , . 

urou. 

Mosquito. . 

ramu . . 


ramu 


•• 

namu . . . . 

namu. 

Coral 

laje .. 


. , 


•• 

lapa . . 

lase. 

8 Bailer 

tata , . 


, , 



tata . . 

uiuiima. 

Bail, to . . 

anu • • 


, , 



a$u 

nima. 

SaR 

lae 





la 

laci. 

9 K-uife 

sere . . 

.. 

sere 



pene .• 

sele. 

Beam 

utupoto 


• • 



utupoto 

soko. 

Needle . . 

sui •« 


• « 



sui . • 

cula. 

Spear 

jao .. 


tsao 



tao 

moiu. 

11 lock of 

sope .. 


• • 



taupe . . 

taube. 

hair of 
Tirginity. 








Sleep 

mose .. 


mose 



moe . . 

moce. 

Well 

rai 


« • 



Tai’eli . . 

matanisrai. 

Path « . 

sala . . 


, , 



ala 

sala. 

Dance 

maka •« 


mak 



sa’a . . . , ' mt^ki. 

God 

atna 


atua 



atua • . 

kalou. 

Spirit 

outu ,, 


lao 



aiiu .. 

kalou. 

Beg, to . . 

farate . . 





fa’atoga . . j 

kerekere. 

yes •. 

0 , u . . 
igikei . • 


ka 



ioe, i, ’oe . , 

io. 

No 

, . j inke, incli 

• • 

e leal . . 

segai. 


'** Eclat jo'nship. (1.) 


English. 

Eotuman. 

EngUsh. 

Eotuman. 

Man 

famori (fa). 

Sister to a man 

seghoni. 

Woman 

honi. 

Sister to a woman. . 

sosoghi. 

Baby, female 

le riri. 

Husband . . 

Tavane, 

Baby, male. . 

le meamea. 

Wife 

hoina. 

Child 

le. 

Marry, to . . • . 

inose. 

Boy 

fa haharagi. 

Son. . 

le fa. 

Girl 

Father or uncle 

honi haharagi. 
oifa. 

Grandparent on 
father’s side. 

makiga. 

Mother or aunt 
Brother to a man . . 

oihoni. 

sosoghi. 

Grandparent on 
mother’s side. 

tcmamafua. 

Brother to a woman 

• 

segrevene. 

Cousin, distant . . 

poisasiga. 


2 if 
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Meteorological. (2.) 


'-M 

. 

' .''•ffi- 

■ y jt, 

':; 4 




"Englisli. 

i Eotuman. 

English. 

1 Eotuman. 

i 


Son 

. . asta. 

Wind .. 

1 

- i toga. 

■ 

Star 

. . hefu. 

Wind, IS. 

. , solgaasta. 


Storm 

. . lagi maha. 

Wind, S. 

. . 1 suruta. 


Hurricane 

. . lagi lioi. 

Wind, E. 

. i palgaasta. 


Hot 

. . sunn. 

Wind, W. 

. . , maurea. 

■ r 

Cold 

. . matiti. 

Lightning 

. . ‘ uere (oga). - 


Air 

. , otfiti. 

Thunder 

. . i fuL 


Eainbow . . 

. . asisifcae. 

Sunrise .. 

. . ■ asta-pala. 


Light 

. . tafa. 

Sunset 

. . : asta*solo. 


sty 

.. lagi. 

Waterspout 

. . : ahuhia. 


Day 

.. terani (asa). 

Whirlwind 

. . mumimiha. 



Sea and Zand. (3.) 




English. 

Eotuman. 

English. 

1 

Eotuman. 

Earth (soil) 

pera (tlianthan). 

Water . . 

. tonu. 

Eock « • 

hofu. 

Sea-vrater 

. sasi. 

Stone 

hofu meamea. 

Fresh water 

. , mami. 

Mountain 

solo (thuagsolo). 

Tide 

. TOlu. 

Beach 

huneele. 

Ebb, to . . 

. fenu. 

Cape 

isu. 

Floir, to. . 

. usae. 

Keef (a shoal) . . 

mafu. 

Swamp . . 

. 1 rana. 

Current . . 

au. 

Land 

. 1 faufana. 

Passage (in reef) 

sava. 

Swim, to 

. j rapi. 

Sea 

lui. 

Dire, to . . 

. 1 iopu. - , 


■i 




Human Bocly. (4.) 


English. 

j Eotuman. 

English. 

Eotuman. 

Head 

. . ; filou. 

Leg 

la. 


Hsur 

, . lera. 

Foot 

aft^. 


Forehead. . . 

. , motara. 

Siioulder 

uma (nam). 

- 

Tooth 

. . i ala. 

Wrist 

kokonisiu. 


Neck 

. . ; kia. 

Finger . . 

kapae. 


Hand 

. . i haephaep. 

Xail 

menu. 


Arm 

. . J siu. 

Thumb . . 

kahae mafoa. 


Abdomen.. 

• • 1 efe. 

i 

1 

Knee 

fu. 

- 





i 

" - 

Englist. 


Botuman. 

English. 

V; , 

Pig 


puaka. 

Garden .. 

. 

Food 


telaa. 

Banana . . . . | 


Hen .. 


ufa. 

Plantain . . ; 


Turtle . . 


hoi. 

Tarrow . . ... 

ft' 

Eat, to . 1 


ate. 

Sago palm . . j 


Hungry .. 


paate (masmas). 

Sugar-cane . . ; 


Drink, to.. 


imo. 

Kava-eup . . j 


Thirsty .. 


paimo. 

JET^ira-stTainer . . 


Dish 


iimefi. 

Cocoanut scraper 

j' ~ \ 

Arrowroot 


mara. 

Breakfast 


®gg 


kaiafi. (kalodi). 

Dinner . . 


Kitchen . . 

.. 

kohea. 

Feast 

■ 

Fire 


rahi. 

Tobacco . . 


Fire friction 


sia. 

Pudding 


Oren 


nujkoua. 



Teko. 

pari. 

faksara. 

aana l^a’aro). 

oat. 

fou. 

ipu. 

nihou. 

foa. 

amahao. 

omoe. 

katoaga. 

rau. 

feki. 
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Tlic Canoe. (8.) 


English. 

Eotnman. 

1 

1 English. 

Eotuman. 

! 

Canoe, double 

ahoie, te bau rua. 

* Paddle .. 

hosi. 

Canoe, single, big 

tafaga (rata). 

Mast 

pon. 

Canoe, single, small •• 

' tavane. 

Outrigger 

sama. 

Boat . . 

tauranL 

i 1 

Steering paddle 

! usuli. 


Implements. (9.) 


English. 

Eotuman. 

English. 

1 

1 Eotuman. 

! 

Axe 


ia. 

Woman’s dress. 

t 

! uha. 

Club 


oipeluga laihi). 

Whalers tooth . 

1 lei ala ne tolo. 

B.a’.np 


pulolo. 

Ejeshade 

1 isou. 

Digging stick 


isoa. 

Broom . . 

i touferi. 

Basket . . 


aga. 

Torch . . 

' snlu. 

Mat 


epa (apei). 

Arrow , . 

■ hofakbol. 

Sinnet . . 


-unu. 

Hat 

' foperu. 

Cord 


alolo. 

Xet 

1 TOU. 

Pillow 


kuruga. 

Pearl shell 

[ tiaf hapa. 

Oil (for body) 


takai lolo. 

Xecklaoe 

[ tifui. 

Fish-hook 


arai. 

Sword . . 

, oifopilte. 

Fan 


sira. 

Drum . . 

loie. 

Man’s dress 


taktakoi. 

Fighting stick , 

j oku. 


Sedidatmis. (10.) 


- - 

English. 

1 Rotuman. 

1 

S' 

On learing 

fuu. 


Having left 

. . 1 lao. 

- 

C-rood-morning , 

, . i mamafa. 



MiscellaTicovs. (11.) 


English. 

Eotuman. 

English, 

1 Eotuman. 

Heaven . . 

limari (oroit’). 

Priest . . 

. . ' apioiitu. 

Chieftain . 

gagaja. 

Play, to . . 

• . manea. 

House 

ri. 

War 

• . pelu. 

Village . , 

hanna noho (estu). 

Taboo . . 

, . fonou, ha. 

Tribe 

hoga, hoaga. 

Good .. 

. . lailai. 

Sing, to . . 

maka. 

Bad 

. . raksa. 

Grave 

tamura. 

Lore, to . . 

hanisi (yarvar). 

Bury, to . . 

famua. 

Serve, to 

• « ' asoa. 

Go, to . . 

lao. 

Foreign . . 

. . furcu. 

Circumcision 

kali. 

White . • 

. . fiso. 






jANt’AEY 11th, 1898. 

E. W. Bkabeook, Esq., C.B., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The AEnutes of the last Aleetiug were read and signed. 

Air. Daltox read Air. E. B. Laxdis’ paper on “ The Capping 
Ceremony of Korea.” 

The Pgesidext pointed out the importance attaching to the 
custom, and was supported by Air. Gowland, who having lived 
in the country, was able to confirm the account. Discussion 
was carried on by Air. AIaekoff, Professor Tylok, Air. A. L. 
Lewis, Air. Eupeet Joxes and Air. Crooke, after which a 
cordial vote of thanks to the author was passed. 

The Peesidext announced the election of Professor G. AI. 
Dawsox, of Toronto ; Professor Seegi, of Eome ; and Signor 
Teoxcoso, of Alexico. 

Air. Lewis then read Air. E. H. AIathews’ paper on “ The 

,ock Paintings and Carvings of the Australian Aborigines. 
Part II,” and the PPvESIdext, in moving a vote of thanks, 
pointed out the great accuracy that distinguished Air. ALvTHEWS’ 
work. 

Air. A. J. Evaxs spoke of similar caves having been found in 
Northern Italy. 


The Cappixg Cekewoxy of Korea. By E. B. L.vxdis, AI.D. 

Third DiGsion, First Class, Order of the Double Dragon. 

AiAIOST all nations, from the earliest times until now, have had 
certain rites which were performed at that period of life known 
as puberty. 

The ritualists of Korea lay down the rule that males shoidd 
be betrothed at from fifteen to twenty years of age. Kow, in 
Korea it will be remembered that the Capping Ceremony and 
betrothal are synonymous terms, and the one necessarily 
presupposes the other as amongst the Semitic nations of earher 
times circumcision implied marriage. Sa Ala, Duke of On, 
taught that in ancient times males were betrothed at the age 
of twenty years, and this ceremony implied that the full 
re.sponsibilitie3 of manhood were now assumed. Later genera- 
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tions, departing from these ancient customs, were betrothed;;** 
earlier in life, until now the Capping Ceremony is sometimes, fif 
performed at the age of ten. This, however, is quite contrary ; % 
to the teaching of the rigid ceremonialists who hold that a hoy 
is not fit to assume the responsibilities of manhood until hfe in jv 
acquainted with Eitual and Ceremonial Law. 

Three days before the ceremony takes place the head of the K"* 
clan must make an announcement of the approaching ceremony 
to the spirit tablets in the ancestral temple. In ancient times 
a day for making this announcement was always chosen by. -X 
di\Tnation, but at present tliis ride is not followed unless the -X. 
Capping Ceremoni' takes place during the first month of the ' v 
year. This announcement is made because a boy when capped ; X 
is supposed to add a new link to the chain in the line ofT- ;j3 
descent. It will be remembered that any unusual occurrenee_ 
is always announced to the spirit tablets in the Ancestral" X; 
Temple. ; , 

In ancient times the tutor, who occupies a prominent place in 
the performance of this ceremony, was chosen by lot. This - 
rule is not now followed, and one of the friends of the family is . 
chosen instead. He must be good and virtuous and well 
versed in Ceremonial Law. 

The apartments in which the ceremony is to be performed - 
are now prepared. By means of curtains and screens a small 
room is partitioned off, in the north-eastern part of the' 
Ceremonial Hall. The Ceremonial HaU is one of the large 
rooms of the house in which all the ceremonies of the farnily . . 
and the elan are performed. If there are no steps leading up 
to this hall, a drawing is made on the ground to represent steps. 

Mats are spread out and a basin with towels are placed in a 
small side room to the East. In the North and South small' 
apartments are also partitioned off. 

Early on the morrow the people of the house arise early and 
get ready the articles enumerated below. 

1. Three tables. ■ ' ' * 

2. A black cap. This is made of thick paper and the piec^ iff 
pasted together after being cut out of a single sheet. 

the centre of each end, about half a inch above the band. 

,a hole is pierced for the insertion of the pin. The whole cap is • '.Xi 
covered with a black material or with black paint. iff 

3. A pin. This is used to stick through the cap. It should 

be made of ivory, bone or some other white material. - 

4. A hood. This is placed over the black cap. The hoodt;^^^ 
and the plaited dress (5) are always worn together. It may 

made from a piece of black silk or satin. ■ 

5. The plaited dress. A dress made of fine white 
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cloth, with a plaited skirt reaching to the heels. The skirt 
consists of twelve pieces neatly sewn together, and is attached 
to the jacket in such a manner that the bottom forms a perfect 
circle. This, Korean ritualists say, refers to the s 2 /m’s orbit, and 
the twelve pieces of cloth which form the skirt represent the 
twelve months of the year, the four pieces of wdiich the jacket 
is made representing the four seasons. 

6. A great belt which is alwmys worn with the above 
garment. It is made of white satin, folded and sewn so that 
the actual width of the belt is 2 inches. It must be sufliciently 
long, so that after encircling the waist and being tied in two 





loops in front, the two ends will reach down as low as the hem 
of the plaited dress. The edges on both sides are bound with 
black satin. 

7. The cord is fastened to the great belt and may be made 
from material of any one of the five colours. 

8. Black sdk or cloth shoes with white laces. 

9. The J/o cap. Of this cap there are two kinds, a large one 
which resembles the hat now commonly worn, and a smaller 
one of gauze. The small one resembles tire military cap of the 
Chow djmasty of China with this addition, that along the 
seams are loops of jade heads. 

10. The black shirt resembles a black jacket. It is now 
often made of an azure material. 

■ 11. A leathern belt wliicli is always worn with the black 
shirt. 

12. Embroidered shoes. 

13. The cowl is hke the hood usually worn by graduates 
who have been successful in the examinations. 

14. The graduate’s gown is made of indigo or jade-coloured 
silk. It should have a collar of blue-black silk. 

15. A belt which is worn with the graduate’s gown. It is 
sometimes called the “Tasselated Belt” or the “ Bell Belt.” It 
is made of woven silk and encircles the waist twice, and at the 
place where it is fastened two bells are usually attached. 
Lower down the two ends are again fastened and a larger bell 
or tassel attached. 

16. Boots; 

17. A comb in a case. This is for combing the hair before it 
is fastened up. 

18. A Yang. This somewhat resembles the ordinary head- 
band. It is made from hair obtained from a horse’s mane and 
is used to enclose the hair. 

19. Three trays covered with cloth. It is on these that all 
the above articles of dress are arranged. 

20. Dried meats and pickled meats. 
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21. Horn spoons. 

The head of the clan with other members of the family and 
people concerned will arrange themselves ' in proper order 
accordmg to their rank and relationship. Those who take 
part ill the ceremony wear full ceremonial dress, the others 
their holiday clothes. 

The boy to be capped has his hair tied up in two coils, and 
wears a dress resembling the holiday attire of boys. 

A prompter for the boy and an assistant for the tutor having ' 
been chosen from among the relatives, they retire to the outer 
gate and are escorted back to the hall by the head of the clan 
with many ceremonial prostrations. 

The boy is placed in the centre of the room and faces the 
south. The tutor occupies a position on his right and faces the 
east. The assistant takes a comb and combs the boy’s hair, and 
uniting the two coils into one makes a top-knot and puts on the 
head-band (Xo. 18). The cap is then handed to the tutor, who 
slowly adi'ances to where the boy is and, facing him, he hands 
the cap to the assistant. He then solemnly blesses the boy for 
the first time thus ; 

“ In this fortunate moon and on this lucky day an addition 
is made to your dress. You must now discanl aU childish 
thoughts and obey, so that you may attain perfect virtue. 
May you live long and attain much happiness by the aid of this 
blessing.” 

The tutor then kneels while the assistant fastens the pin in 
the cap. The assistant then advances and kneeling hands the 
cap to the tutor, who receives it and places it on the boy’s head 
whilst the assistant ties on the belt. 

The capped boy now attires himself in the plaited skirt, the 
large belt with tassels and tlie laced shoes. He stands erect 
toT a sliort time and with a dignified countenance faces the 
south. 

The second blessing now follows, after wliich the boy is 
attired in the black shirt, the leathern belt and the embroidered 
shoes. 

The second blessing : 

“ In this fortimate moon and at this good time you are 
attired in other garments. You must be carefid of your 
demeanour that it be grave, and of your heart that it be pure and 
sincere. May you live long and receive many blessings front 
the gods.” 

The Secretary now advances with the cap, and the tutor 
loieeling places it on the boy’s head as before. The capped boy 
rise.s, takes off his plaited dress and puts on his black shirt and 
leathern belt. 


V 
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The third hlessing now follows, after which the cowl, the 
graduate's gown, and the boots are worn. This ceremony is 
similar to the pre^dous one. 

The third blessing : 

“ During this good year and in this lucky moon, you have 
added to your attire, in the presence of all your brothers, all 
that which is worn by adults. May your virtues reach per- 
fection, and may you attain that golden (lit. yellow) age which 
has no hmit, and receive many blessings from Heaven.” 

The tutor kneeling places the cowl on the boy’s head. Tlie 
capped boy then takes off the black shirt and puttmg on the 
graduate’s gorvn, leathern belt and boots, and retires. 

Libations are now poured in the next room. The capped 
boy facing the north invokes the gods as follows : 

“ Good wine, pure and fragrant, is now offered to you with 
prostrations. Accept these our oftermgs for your benefit. 
Grant to us the excellencies of Heaven, not forgetting as well 
to grant us long life.” 

■Ihen having received a cup of wine and a tray of dried and 
pickled meats from the assistant, he pours out libations three 
times, slightly inclining his head whilst doing so. 

In order to obtain the greatest efficacy from these libations, a 
room should be made (with the aid of screens) in the courtyard, 
and the libations shoidd be pom-ed on the earth. 

The tutor now gives a new name to the capped boy by which 
he is hereafter known, the name which he bore during his 
infancy and childhood being discarded. 

The- tutor gives him a new name, thus : 

“ You, the eldest (or second or third sou as the case may be, 
(name given) having completed the rites on the attainment of 
manhood, on this lucky day of this fortunate moon, I give you 
an excellent name. May you make that name distinguished 
and virtuous and live long to enjoy it.” 

The capped boy then answers, “ Although I am far from 
bright intellectually, yet I dare not but receive this name with 
reverence, and early and late regard it with respect.” 

The capped boy then prostrates himself. 

The tutor now takes his farewell. 

The head of the clan, accompanied by the capped boy, now 
pays a visit to the ancestral temple. The announcement in 
the ancestral temple is similar to that made when a son is born. 

The capped boy now pays his respects to his seniors. 

A festival is held on a subsequent day or days at which 
libations are poured, and all who took part in capping rites 
have their healths drunk with much ceremony, and receive 
presents of linen, silk, and paper. 
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Girls go through a ceremony also, wliich in many respects' A 
resembles the Capping Ceremony, and which is called “The. • 
Tying up of the Hair.” This is done when a girl reaches the » 
age of fifteen, even though she is not betrothed. If, however,; ; . 
she is not betrothed she only wears it done up on festival 
occasions, on ordinary days wearing it plaited as usual. After ^ 
a girl is betrothed she never wears her hair plaited. 

The mother takes the place which is taken by the head of . - 
the clan in the case of boys. - 

Three days before the ceremony a governess is chosen from . _ ; 
amongst the female relatives of the family. She must be goocl. 
and honest, and 'possess a certain knowledge of rites and .■ 
ceremonies. She must of course be a married woman. 

If the girl is betrothed, the mother invites one of the female - 
relatives of the husband to assist in doing up the hair. But 
if the girl is not promised in marriage a relative of her own 
household acts. -i 

Preparations are now made as in the Ceremony of Capping, 
mats being spread in the inner apartments for the sisters and L-'i; 
female relations of the girl. Early in the morning of the day . y 
set apart for the ceremony, the following clothing is pre--- 
pared: . 

1. A jacket, which with the comb and wine enps is placed in f'-: 

the middle of the room as in the Capping Ceremony. ■ . - ’: ?> 

2. A cap and hair-pin. These are placed on a tray at the, 'Tf 
bottom of the western steps, and are in charge of an attendant,*' 

3. The bride’s coronet. This is also called the “ Phoenix ' -'Tiy 
Cap ” or “ Glorious Cap.” With it is placed a pin. 

4. A band or net for enclosing the hair. It is made of black ,"I' 

silk 6 feet in length folded, and reaches from the nape of the 'fl 
neck over the head to the forehead, where it is turned and tied- 
around the head. In ancient times both men and women wore i Wii 
this, but now it is only w’orn by the women, the men ha'vihg ; 4:^ 
discarded it for the horsehair band. ikip, 

0 . A long mantle which is made of silk or satin and reaches -r'lf 
, as far as the trousers. The collar is cut round. It is some- 
^mes made so as to cover only half of the shoulders, and is - 
sleeveless. The sleeved jacket reaches as far as the knees. 

The mother, governess and girl all face the south; the first L, A 
two are of course in holiday attire. 

The mother goes out to meet the governess and escorts her ' 
into the house, but as it is not customary for women in Korea y S 
to leave the house she need go no farther than the outer 
The mother enters by the eastern steps and the governess Igr 
the western steps, whereupon all the guests go to their proper 
places. The mother takes up hex position in the east, 
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governess in the west, and the attendant to the east of the 
eastern steps. They all face the south. 

, Just before the hair is done up the governess retires from the 
room and dresses the girl in the sleeveless jacket. After she 
returns to the room, the attendant takes the comb and goes to ^ 
the left side of the mat followed by the governess, leading the 
girl. The girl now leaves the mat and kneels facing the west, 
while the assistant loosens the hair and combs it, after which it 
is again tied together. The governess and mother then descend 
the stairs and wash their hands, after which the mother requests ■ 
the governess to return to her mat. The attendant then brings 
in the coronet and the pin on a tray, whilst the governess 
advances to where the girl is kneeling and blesses her in 
precisely the same words as are used for the first blessing in 
the case of boys. The governess kneels and places the coronet 
on the girl’s head, fastening it with a pin, after which she rises 
and returns to her mat. The girl also rises and retires to the 
next room, where she removes the sleeveless jacket for the 
sleeved one. She now returns to the room and libations are 
^ured. The attendant pours out wine and takes her position 
to the left of the girl. The governess bows while the girl goes 
to the right' of the mat and stands facing the south. The’ 
governess now takes the wine and advancing to the mat wdiere 
libations are to be poured, repeats the same invocation as in 
the case of the Capping Ceremony. The girl now prostrates 
herself four times and the govemess once, after which the girl 
takes the wine and kneebng pours out libations, drinking the - 
remainder. She then rises and again prostrates herself four 
times. 

A name is now given to the girl. The mother and govemess 
together descend the steps, the mother on the east and the 
govemess on the west. The girl descends by the western 
steps and going a little to the east of them, stands facing the ■ 
south. The governess goes through the same ceremony as 
takes places in boys, after which tte girl prostrates herself 
four times and retires. The mother and girl now go to the 
. ancestral temple and announce the completion of the ceremony 
to the spirit tablets. The announcement reads thus ; 

- “ — (Xame) — (Xo. of daughter, whether eldest, second, 
third, etc.), has to-day had her hair done up, and we therefore 
to present her in the ancestral temple.” 

The govemess is now formally thanked, her health is drunk, 
and presents are given to her. This is all similar to the 
ceremony described above in the case of boys. 
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The Eock Paintings and Carvings of the Agsteauak 
Aborigines. (Part II.) Bv E. H. Mathews, Licensed 
Surveyor, N.S.IP. 

[with plates XIIX, XXX.] 

In 1895 I contributed a paper under the above title to this 
Institute,^ describing the way in which the different styles of 
paintings and carvings are produced by the native artists, and 
stating their wide geographic range in Australia, with some 
remarks on their probable age and meaning. 

In the following pages it will not be necessary for me to 
again refer to these parts of the subject, therefore I will at 
once proceed to describe a large number of aboriginal drawings 
which I have myself copied from the rocks on which they- 
were found. All the paintings and can’ings included in tliis 
article are in New South Wales, and unless otherwise stated, 
are in the County of Cumberland. The plate containing the 
paintings will be first dealt with, and then will follow a 
description of the plate illustrating the candngs. AH the- 
paintings are shown in their correct relative positions exactly 
as they appear on the walls of the several caves described. In 
the plate of the carvings Figs. 1 to 6, and 7 to 9 represent 
groups in their proper relative positions, but the remainder of 
the carvings, numbers 10 to 28, the figures from different rocks, 
are fitted on the plate in convenient spaces. 

Plate XXIX. — Eock Paintings. 

Pig. 1. This rock-shelter is in an escarpment of Hawkesbury 
sandstone skirting the shore of Eed Hand, or Quaker’s Hat 
Bay, an inlet of Long Bay, one of the branches of Middle 
Harbour, Port Jackson, in the Parish of Willoughby, County of 
Cumberland. It is about 15 feet above high water, and . 
about 30 feet back from the shore, and faces south-west. 
Its length is 33 feet, its depth on the average about 7 feet 
6 inches, and the height varies from 3 feet 5 inches at the 
entrance to 5 feet 3 inches inside. The floor is sandstone, and 
there are .signs of smoke on the roof and walls, which leads to the 
conclusion that the place has been resided in Ijy the aborigines. 

On entering the shelter, to the left of the spectator, is a 
human figure scratched on the cave wall, the scratching not 
being deep, but epute sufficient to remain a long time in a spot 
' “ Joarn. Antlirop. Inst.,” xxr, 145-163, Plates XIT, XT, XVL 
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protected from the weather. JText to this figure is the 
representation of some nondescript animal over 7 feet long, 
perhaps intended for a wombat, outlined in black. Farther to 
the right is part of a shield carved on the back wall of the 
cave ; the lower end has been carried away by the natural 
wasting of the rock, but the middle is still fairly well defined, 
and the upper end is traceable. This is interesting, being the 
only case in which I have found carving within a cave. There 
are remains of a few other groovings on the right of the shield, 
but they are too far wasted away by the weather for anything 
to be made of them. There is another but smaller figure of 
what I have said may be intended for a wombat. The next 
and last object is one of those grotesque human figures so 
commonly found in caves all over the country, this one being 
coloured red.^ 

There are about fourteen hands in white stencilling faintly 
traceable on the wall, extending from the first human figure to 
the second nondescript animal, but as I have dehneated so many 
hands which are clear and well defined, I have not reproduced 
-these on the plate, with the exception of one of the plainest of 
them, which is stencilled upon the shield. 

This shelter is composed of a softer kind of sandstone than 
most of them, and the interior is suffering from the wasting 
influences of damp and rain. 

The chief interest of this cave is the caiwed shield within it, 
and the two animals of doubtfid identity. If they do not 
represent the wombat or the native bear — the former of which 
has a very short tail, and the latter none — they may be intended 
for some mythologic creature of aboriginal lore. 

Fig. 2. This rock shelter is situated on the left bank of the 
Hawkesbury Eiver, at the lower end of Sackville reach, about 
5 chains below the punt which crosses the river, and is within 
Portion No. 3, of 200 acres, in the Parish of Wilberforce, 
County of Cook. The shelter is hollowed, partly by fluviatile 
action, partly by atmospheric influences, out of a bluff escarp- 
ment of Hawkesbury sandstone which approaches close to 
the river bank at this spot. The cave faces N. 30° E., the 
height being about 11 feet, the depth running back 18 feet, 
and the length 26 feet. The floor, for the first 10 feet 
outwards from tlie back wall consists of the rocTc out of 
which the cave has been worn, and the remainder comprises 
soil and hearth rubbish. The roof is much blackened and 

* In 1803, four yeai^ a"o, I contributed a paper to the Eoyal Soe'ety of New 
South Wales, in which I described a gigantic painting of a man on the waU of 
a cave, executed in red and white colours, “ Joum. Roy. Soc. N.S. Wales,” 
xivii, 353-358, Plate SIX. 
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begrimed with the soot of camp ikes ; and judging from this,. ■ 
and the accumulation of ashes on the floor, this shelter has 
probably been the haimt of the aborigines for several genera- : 
tions. 

The paintings in this cave consist of forty-two hands, an<iy 
one boomerang, all done in the white-stencil method. The- 
hands are represented in the usual way, with the palms pressed ' 
against the surface of the rock ; there being thirty-seven left 
hands, and five right hands. Some of- the drawings are very - 
plain, but in general they are rather faint, leading one to tim 
conclusion that they are of considerable age. These painting 
have been known to the farmers on the Hawkesbiiry Eiver fcr 5 
about half a century, and have not altered much in appearancey" 
in that time. The back wall of the shelter, on which the hands , 
are delineated, is somewhat circidar at the end on the right of 
the spectator, but 1 have assumed it to be a flat surface to 
enable me to show all the figures. 

Fig. 3. This cave is situated in a low escarpment of Hawkes--. 
bury sandstone skirting a rocky range, and is about chains'' 
from the right bank of 'Wattle Creek, a tributary of Wilpinjong ' 
Creek, about three-quarters of a mile in a- north-easteriy 
direction from the north-east corner of Portion Xo. 31 of 40 acres, 
Parish of Wilpinjong, Cuimty of Phillip. 

The cave is 34 feet long, 31 feet deep, and 10 feet high 
inside. The height on the left side at the entrance is about" 
the same, but at the right side the rock hangs over, maMagr 
that part of the roof immediately beldnd it of a dom^' 
shape, and causing tlie entrance at that place to be only about 
o^’feet high. It is on this part of the entrance that the 
paintings appear, being protected from the weather by a large 
mass of projecting rock a short distance above them. The 
cave faces south, and is about 50 or 60 feet above the level ofr 
Wattle Creek, in which the water is permanent, except in a dry 
season. 

There are nine hands in a perfect state of preservation, all- 
executed in red stencil ; two of these hands, a left and a right, 
have the thumbs touching. Below these are two smSer 
hands, like those of a woman or a youth. On the extreme- 
right there are the remains of three other hands, also in red. 
stencil, which have been partially obliterated in consequence of - 
the rains beating slightly on that part of the rock during stonny_ 
weather, causing the stone to fret away. 

Of the twelve hands and parts of hands in this cave, eight, 
are left hands, three right hands, and one is too far wasted away' 
by the weather to be distinguishable. There are no appe^- 
ances about this cave which would lead one to think it hadevQ 6 . 
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been used by tbe aborigines as a place of residence, except for 
.very' short periods, if at alL 

: -Fig. 4 This shelter is situated in a high escarpment of 
BEawkeshury sandstone about 2 J chains from the left bank of 
: Back Gully, and about 8 chains up that gully from where it is 
crossed by the western boundary of Portion Xo. 42 of 120 
acres, in the Parish of ToUagong, County of Hunter. Water 
reinains in Back Gully during the winter months, and in wet 
: weather, but in Putty Creek, which is only about a mile distant, 
t water is permanent in the driest seasons. 

’ . The shelter is 44 feet long, from 5 to 8 feet high, 23 
' feet deep, and faces S., 50° E. The floor consists of soil and 
, hearth rubbish, and the roof is blackened with smoke, showing 
that the shelter has been used for residential purposes by the 
blacks. 

^ The Fig. shows a design in black and red, similar in 
-Character to some which I have observed mother caves. There 


f,aie two left hands executed in the white stencil method — three 
' iguanas or lizards, a bird, and what appears to be intended to 
represent an eel, all drawn in black. 

On another part of the wall I observed eighteen representa- 
; tions of hands, all done in white stencil, but I did not copy 

■ Uiem, thinking that this reference to them would be a sufficient 

■ guide to future visitors. 

There are two other groups of interesting paintings in this 
cave, one of wliich I have described in the “ Proceedings of 
^ the Eoyal Society of Victoria,” ^'ii, H.S., pp. 143-156, Plate 

■ VIII., Fig. 6 ; the other is described in the “ Proceedings of the 
Boyal Geographical Society of Australasia, Queensland Branch," 

; X, pp. 46-70, Plate II, Fig. 2. 

4 Fig. 5. This rock shelter is in an escarpment of Hawkesbury 
X sandstone on a- spur of a rocky range on the left of the road 
. from Howe’s Valley to Putty, about 6 chains from that road, 

. and about 10 chains southerly from the south-eastern comer of 
Portion Ho. 217 of 40 acres in the Parish of AVareng, County 
.. of Hunter. The shelter face_s N., 25° W., and is 31 feet, 
long, and 6 feet high ; the depth from tbe front to the back 
averaging 14 feet. The floor consists of rock in places, and soil 
in others, and has been resided in occasionally, judging by the 
.charcoal on the floor and smoke on the roof. There is water in 
V » gully not more than a cj^uarter of a mile distant, 
a - This cave is unusually interesting on account of there being 
; “ the perfect representations of two human feet, one of which is 
t, smaller than the other, both being the left. There are also 
i - eight hands, and the remains of a ninth, three of them represent- 
i . - log right hands. Most of the figures in this cave are rather. 
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faint, owing to tlie wasting away of tlie rock, wMch is of a 
somewhat soft and gritty nature. All the figures are executed 
in white stencil. 

Fig. 6. The cave in which these impressed hands are found 
is situated in the Parish of Wilpinjong, County of Phillip, in a 
sandstone escarpment about three-quarters of a mi^e in a 
southerly direction from Portion No. 4 of 40 acres, in the 
parish above-named. The length of the shelter is 54 feet, the 
depth 13 feet, and the height about 9 or 10 feet, and it faces 
the north-east. The floor consists of sandstone, and there are 
no indications of the cave having been used for residential 
purposes. 

On the left of the spectator as he enters the cave are nine 
hands, all done in the impression method. Under the eighth 
hand of this group is what appears to be intended for the track 
of a bird's foot. Next follows about 18 feet of rough rock 
altogether unsuitable for painting, and then, on a smooth patch 
of the sandstone, are five more impressed hands. On the plate, 
the 18 feet of space separating these two groups of hands, has 
been utilised for the insertion of the scale of the drawings. The 
impressions appear to have been made by the hands of women 
or youths, judging by their small size, and are all in red colour. 

This cave contains another group of twenty-five impressed 
hands, which are shown as Fig. 6, Plate II, illustrating my 
paper on “ The Aboriginal Eock Pictures of Australia,” pub- 
lished in the “ Proceedings of the Eoyal Geographical Society 
of Australasia, Queensland Branch,” vol. x, pp. 46-70. 

Plate XXX. — Eock Carvixgs. 

Figs. 1 to 6 represent an interesting group of six fish carved 
on a rock of Hawkeshury sandstone on the Battery Eeserve at 
Bttmhorah Point, Parish of Botany, County of Cumberland. 
The rock is almost level with the surface of the ground, and 
slopes in the same direction, which is towards the shore of. 
Botany Bay. All the figures have suffered by the wasting of 
the rock, and the greater part of their outline is now barely dis- 
tinguishable. 

The large fish. Fig. 1, is 14 feet 10 inches from the snout to 
the farthest flipper of the tail, which is fairly weU shaped. An 
eye is shown, and the mouth is partly open. Within the out- 
line are two smaller fish. Figs. 2 and 3, the former of which is 
6 feet 2 inches long, and the latter 2 feet 6 inches. An incised 
line, over 7 feet in length, which was probably intended for 
spear, is inserted in the fore part of the body of Fig. 2, having 
, passed through the dorsal outline of Fig. 1. Whether the 
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"drawing was intended to convey tlie meaning that these two 
had been eaten by the larger one, or whether they were 
; carved in this position owing to the suitability of the rock 
surface, it is difficult to determine. 

Fig. 4, the largest fish of this group, is 15 feet 8 inches in 
length, and is delineated with the mouth open. Fig. 5 is 
another large fish, whose outline encroaches on that of Fig. 4, 
and also has its mouth open. The short line rising from its 
back is suggestive of the commencement of a dorsal fin, which 
the native artist either left unfinished, or the remainder has 
weathered away. Lying wholly within the outline of Fig. 4, 
and partly overlapping that of Fig. 5, is a small fish 2 feet long’ 

‘ very badly drawn. 

Figs. 7, 8, and 9. This group of carvings is situated on top 
of a large rock of Hawkesbury sandstone a few yards from the 
northern side of the road from Gordon railway station to 
httwatn, and is within Portion Xo. 83 of 320 acres, in the 
Mkrish of ISTarrabeeu, County of Cumberland. The large fish, 
?ig. 7, which is 42^ feet in length, and upwards of 12 feet 
Jross the body, has been described by me elsewhere,* and is 

77 repeated to complete the group, the remaining figures of 
, hieh were not then dealt with. The part of a man’s outline, 
.ig- 8, close to the mouth of the fish, was either never com- 
)leted, or some of the lines have been carried away by the 
weathering of the rock. Fig. 9 represents a man 5 feet 8 inches 
11, ha\'ing in his left hand a weapon which resembles a toma- 
hawk or waddy. The lump rmder this man’s arm may have 
designed for a dilly bag, or perhaps the artist first intended 
^ ? drawing to represent a woman, and changed his mind as 
■ ’ 3 work progressed 

; The theory may be hazarded that this group referred to some 
yrell known legend in which the great fish was going to kill the 
black fellow shown in Fig. 8, and that then the other man, 
’y: 9, came to his assistance, and hit the fish with his toma- 
, ik.® On the other hand, the position may be purely acci- 
„ ital, the figures having been e.xecuted by different artists, 
Iferh^ at different times, on such parts of the surface of the 
. ^ :k as were found suitable for the purpose. 

K ^ F% 10 is carved on the level surface of a sandstone rock on.. 


Eock Paintings and Carvings in New South Wales,” “ Proc 
Bot^Soc. Victoria,” tu (new series), 143-156, Plate IX, Pig. 14. 

^ know of another group of carvings, in which a monstrous fish, with its 
exten^, is apparently pursuing a man in front of it. The large fish is 
, riiown M Pig. 7, Plate XVI, in the “ Joum. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. ixv; and the 
- it IS pursuing, together with two enormous boomerangs which have perhaps 
endeavouring to rescue the man, are represented in 
•> 32, 33, Plate II, in the “American Anthropologist,” rol. viii. 
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the eastern side of the old road from Peat’s Ferry to 
and abont a quarter of a mile northerly from Vize Tr:^^-.|Ji 
nometrical Station, Parish of Cowan. It represents a fish 5 
1 inch long, and is remarkable on accoimt of the belly fins 
in pairs, — native carvings generally showing only one. Tffie' 
mouth is represented, and both the eves are drawn on the 
side of the head, a practice not unusual in abori^al pictures efl-A--* 
various animals, , . , ,£. 0 ^ 

Within a few chains of this figure, and on a continuatioB^^: 
of the same mass of Hawkesbury sandstone, are a considerabls - 0 :, 
number of other carvings representing men, kangaroos, fish, -f;' 
etc., some of which have been reproduced by me in oth^ X^ 
publications.^ - , 'fk'gj 

Figs. 11 and 12. The large fish represented in 
measures nearly 22 feet from the snout to the end of the uppef -^^ 
caudal fin, and the eve is tolerably wed. placed. There 
two dorsal and two ventral fins almost opposite each oti^-STi^S 
and an incised line across the tad. Within the outline 
the fish, and lying paradel with it, is the rude figure oT 
man. Fig. 12, with his head in the same direction as that of 
fish, which faces towards Berry’s Bay. In regard to the upp^ySj'v' 
extremity of the human figure, it is rather puzzling to 
whether the artist intended to give him the head of a bird, ’®. ,’ 
that of some of the marsupial tribe. The rest of the 


\ 


including the belt, is similar to other carvings of men found, 
different places. The mass of sandstone containing this 
is on top of the hid at the head of Berry’s Bay, one of the 
of Port Jackson, in the Parish of Alexandria.^ • ; 

Fig. 13. This carving, representing a fish 2 feet 8 iuch^ longi.g 
is cut on a large sandstone rock sloping north-easterly with&t' Sq- 
Portion Ho. 1139, of 24J acres, in the Parish of Manly CkweiSfr 
On the same rock are upwards of thirty other carvings Kpre^i.,.. 
senting women, men, fish, kangaroos, wombats, native weapras^ J 
and several nondescript figures, ad of -which have been re 9 ®i»h 
duced by me in different publications.^ ' iA'i 

Fig. 14, representing a fish 6 feet 3 inches in ^ 

2 feet 6 inches across the wid^t part of the body, is carv^ 
a mass of Hawkesbury sandstone on the old disused 
from Portion Ho. 71, of 100 acres, Parish of Broken 





' “ Bock Paintings and Carvings of tlie Aborigines of If.S, "Wales,” “ 

Auetr. A ssoe. AdT. Sci.,” Ti,pp. 824-637, Plate XCIX.Pi^. 4 and 28 , 

A very rough sketch of a fish, somewhat resembling this one, bnt.sfcate^li^ 
be “abont 12 feet long,” is given in the “ Proc. Geo.Soc. Anstr.', UA 
Tol. i, p. 50. ’* 

^ “The Aboriginal Bock Pietureg of Australia,” “Proc. Bor. 

Aust. (Q.),”x, 46 - 70 ,Plateni,FigB. 8 , 10 , 14 andl 6 . ~ 

cited in the footnotes to this article. 
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i,jA*>^^arda Taber Trigonometrical Station. The rock slopes gentljr. 
^S.-ifij^irorth-easterly direction, and the car^^ng is indistinct owing - 




to weathering. 

_iig. 15. This well executed representation of a buck 
l^'f^/garoo is carved on a sandstone rock at Point Piper, 


tCv' 

Cfc;,' 


cU.' 

%- . 
i 


kan- 
a low 

headland on the southern side of Port Jackson, between Eose. 
Bay and Double Bay, in the parish of Alexandria. The extreme 
from the nose to the tip of the tail, is 10 feet 5 inches ; 
bot|i the fore legs are represented, but only three digits are 
ishown on each, instead of five. In 1847, Mr. Gr. F. Angas,* ■ 
;inn book long since out of print, gave an inaccurate drawing 
iof this kangaroo, which he described as being “ nearly 9 feet 
Jn length.” His drawing is nevertheless highly interesting 
las showing that although the carving has been exposed to the 
wither, and other wasting influences, for more than fifty years 
J^ce its first discovery, it is still in an excellent state of 
jpreservation. 

strange looking fish, 5 feet 4 inches long, is 
-delineated on a flat mass of Hawkesbmy sandstone almost level 
the surface of the ground, and more than an acre in extent, 
®^-? aibdut5 chains from the eastern side of the old road from Peat’s 
to Sydney, and about a mile and a quarter northerly from 
'.^ize Trigonometrical Station, parish of Cowan. There are two 
fins, each of which has a line across it, and the tail is 
;^‘v 7 s 0 mopwl into three divisions. The mouth is represented open, 
the eye has either been forgotten, or has been carried away 
the natural decay of the rock. There are about two dozen 
carvings on the same rock, most of which have been 
^ * by me, and are shown in the Journals of different 

i 

Fig. 17. This interesting drawing is evidently intended to 
_ arepcesent a fish caught on a line. CoUins, in his “ Account of 
^ithie English Colony in J7ew South Wales,” vol. i, p. 567, speaks 
the natives fishing with hooks made of oyster-shell, and, 
fii y fishing lines made from the bark of a tree. The fish is 2 feet 
inchi^ long, and the length of the string is nearly 6 feet. It 
ris cm the same mass of rock as F^. 13. 




Fig. 18. This 


large 


female kangaroo is carved on a con- 


Cowan Creeks. 

* "^vage life in Australia and New Zealand 

— — 


wr.f/maita I, Kg. 11. 

' * » 5^0 Bock Fieturea of the Anstralian Aborigines,' 

' Aart. (Q.),” 86-105, Plate H, Kgs. 10, 11, 12 . 
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'5;i;/&K»tion of the same mass of rock as Fig. 10, not far from it, 
the opposite or western side of the old road to Peat’s Ferry, 
on top of the range dividing the waters of Berowra 
The animal measures 12 feet 10 inches. 


-mi 


;.r^ ’ 


7 7^ 




(London, 1847), voL ii, p. 275, 
Proc. Eoy. Qeog. Soc. 
2 N 2 
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from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail, and both eyes 
are represented on the same side of the head, as in the case of 
the fish shown in Fig. 10. 

Fig. 19. The small figure of a man here represented is caned 
on a mass of Hawkesbury sandstone, sloping gently towards the 
south-east, about two acres in extent, and elevated only a few 
feet above the surrounding land, in the Parish of Spencer, 
County of Xoithumberland. The rock is situated on a bridle 
track leading from Hawkesbury Eiver to Mangrove Creek, on 
top of the range dividing the streams mentioned. The man’s 
height is 4 feet 5 inches and the width of the body, which is 
much elongated, is 10 inches. There are two incised lines 
across the body, representing the belt, which is usually shown 
by a single line, and the only features dehneated are the eyes. 

Fig. 20 represents a man, measuring 4 feet 3 inches from the 
top of his head to the heel of his longest leg, the legs being of 
imegual length. This rude drawing is on the same rock as 
Fig. 19. There are about thirty other carvings on this rock, 
nearly all of which have been shown by me elsewhere.^ 

I’ig. 21. This drawing of a man about 4 feet 6 inches high 
if his legs were not so much spread out, is carved on . a flat 
sandstone rock -within the north-west corner of portion No. 16, 
of 60 acres, in the parish of Wilberforce, Count)' of Cook. The 
eyes are the only features at present lusible on the face, and 
there is a belt round the waist, and bands across each of the 
arms near the shoulders. AE the grooi-ings are very faint, 
o-wing to the wasting of the rock, and are scarcely discernible. 

Fig. 22. This drawing, -n'hich is rather too much bent for a 
l)Oomerang, may have been intended to represent the new moon. 
It is carved on a large flat rock about half-a-mile north from 


Cooper Trigonometrical Station, in the Parish of Frederick. It 
measures 26 inches in a direct line from end th end, and is 5 
'inches wide in the middle. Several other interesting figures 
are carved upon the same mass of rock, and are describe in 
papers contributed by me to other scientific bodies.® 

Fig. 23 is a grotesque figure of a man measuring 15 feet’ from 
the top of his head-dress to a point on a level with his heels as 
he now stands ; but would be about 2 feet higher if his legs 
were straight under the body. The belt across the body con- i 
-sists of two lines, as in Fig. 19, two bands on the left arm, and* - 

* “The Koch Paintings and Carrings of the Australun Aborigines,” “ Tonin. 
Antkrop. Inst.,” xxt, 145-163, Plate ATI, Figs. 2, 3 and 6. “ Australian Bodli 
Pictures,” “ Ainerican Anthropologist,” Triii, 268-278, Plate II, numerous figures. 
The remainder are shown in other publications. , j 

® “ Joum. Anthrop. Inst.,” xxT, Plate XTI, Figs. I, 4, 5, 8. “ProCLB6vt*i 
tSeog. Soc. Anat. (Q.),” x, Plate III, Figs. 1, 3, A 13. “ Be^. Auat. Assoc*. 

Plate XCIX, Figs. 19. 20. 
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, <Hie on the right ; there is also a band around each ankle,’ and 
another across the right foot. Both ejes are shown, and the 
fingers and toes are represented. The lines extending from the 
chest to the abdomen were probably intended for ornamenta- 
tion, but may have been drawn to represent the alimentary* 
^stem. I have before seen nondescript figures carved within 
'^e outline of larger ones in other instances.^ 

This carving is on a flat rock of Hawkesbury sandstone, 
almost level with the ground, a few yards from the south- 
western side of the road leading up the “ "Wheelbarrow Eidge ” 
:;from the Colo Eiver, and is about 2^ mdes northerly from 
Portion Ifo. 21, of 100 acres, in tlie parish of Hawkesbury, County 
: of Himter. Tliere are a few small carvings on the same rock 
which are too much defaced by time to be distinguishable. 

Figs. 24 to 28, all representing grotesque figures in human 
^ form, are carved on a rounded mass of Hawkesbury sandstone, 
rising some feet above the surface of the ground, on the eastern 
.aide of the main road from Dural to Wiseman’s Ferry, and are 
situated about 2 or 3 miles southerly from the crossing of that 
road over Cooper’s Creek, in the Parish of Frederick. The 
carvi^ here shown are the most important, but there are a 
; few other small figures, almost obliterated by the decay of the 
rock, which I have not reproduced. 

Fig. 24 represents a man 5 feet 9 inches high, exclusive of 
his headgear, which measures an additional 6 inches. Fig. 25 
*is another male figure, 5 feet 2 inches high, without reckoning 
- rfche head-dress. He wears a belt, and has one eye in the centre 
of the head. Fig. 26 appears to be the profile of a human being 

■ sitting down, with a boomerang 28 inches long near the back. 

. Fig. 27 is another human figure, 7 feet 9 inches high, having 

three rows of dots extending from the chest to the abdomen 
;^:F%.-28, the last of the group, represents a man of. colossal pro- 
1 'j«^ons, being 14 feet 4 inches high, and 29 inches across the 
; Sqdy at the belt. The eyes and mouth are delineated, as in 
Figs. 24 and 27, and there are some lines within the body 

■ which have probably been added for decorative purposes 
~ These lines extend from the neck the whole length of the body, 

Md some of them are continued down each leg, but as they are 
.'^Ivery faint, I have shown them only as far as the belt. 

The following correction shoidd be made in m}^ former paper' 
;; 05 ^ this subject published in this Journal, voL xxv, p. 158 : — 

; lines 9 and 10, for “ No. 63 of 40 acres,” read “ No. 3, of 40^* 
. acr^” 

0 • • * For taiida aroond the ankles, see ihe two men in Fig. 3, Plate 11, “ Profe. 
BOT' Cteog. Soc. Anst. (Q.),” xi. 

* Compare with Fig. 7, Plate IX, " Prcc. Eoy. Soc. Victoria,’’ rii (X.S.). Sw 
, also F%. 5, Plate XVI, “ Joum. Anthrop. Inst.,” xxv. 
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ANis'UAL GENEEAL MEETmO. 



January 25th, 189S. ^ 

E. “W. Beabrook, Esq., C.B., F.S.A., President, in the 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. . 

Tlie CHAiEiiAN declared the ballot open, and appointor, 
Mr. Bouverie Pusev, and Mr. W. H. Coffin, Scrutineers. 

The Treasurer, Mr. A. L Lewis, read the following Eeportr-r- ' 


.V' = 





Treasurer’s Eepokt for 189.7. 


The income of the Institute for the year 1897 was £549 17s.-4^,V - " . 
being £19 9s. 7d. more than the income for 1896; an increase V'. 
which has been caused by our recei\'ing two life subscriptions ■ r v.. 
in 1897 as against one in 1896. 

The expenditure for the year 1897 was £646 5s. 2rf., bemg., - - 
£130 14s. 9f? more than in 1896, and £96 7s. lOd. more than A: 
the income for 1897. 

This excess of expenditure over income and over the expend!- £ A ' 
ture of 1896 has arisen entirely in connection with the Jmmal, , 
the 4 numbers paid for in 1897 having cost £325 Is. 9d., as - 
sgainst £204 8s., the cost of the 4 numbers paid for in 1896, ' 
and the cost of stamps and parcels having increased By 
£11 15s. 2d., chiefly on account of the greater weight of 
Paumals sent out. ” ; ^ 

I have always considered and still maintain that our Jmn^ 
is the best object upon which we can expend our funds, and; E 
cannot doubt that the Fellows of the Institute wOl feel tbat.i 
they have had good value for the money spent during the Bast 
year, but it is obvious that we cannot this year spend aa much ; 
as we spent last year without first enlarging our banTr balanee.it* j?, 
It wdl therefore be for the Fellows, who have received, 
benefit of last year’s extra expenditure, and for the Co^mi 
about to be elected by them, to decide whether the present . 

of publication shall be maintained, and, if so, whether^ tiheJ * 
requisite means shall be provided by further subscriptions 
donations, or by the sale of our Metropolitan ConsolStefe^'S'^ 
£;^Ock, ^ 


Annvdl General Mectimj. 


5 ^ 

Tlie liabilities at the end of 1897 (other than our moral 
liability to life inenibers) were : — 

\ £ s. d. 

^ 7 Bent, &c., for one q[uarter . . .. 33 15 0 : 

? i 7 oil® • • •• •• 97 1 3 

' “Anthropological Notes and Queries” 39 19 . 1 
. : Simdries, say . . . . . . . . 14 4 8 

' , ' Total . . . . . . £ 185 0 0 

*''The assets at the same date were £600 Metropolitan Con- 
;'^Mdated Stock (worth about £720), cash in hand and at the 
T^fflikets £75 Is. lOd., some unpaid subscriptions, and the 
Uhiary, furniture, and stock of publications. 

- ■ A. L. Lewis, 

Treasurer. 
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The Secretary, Mr. 0. M. Daltos, read the following Eepbrfc 
oFtaie Council : — 




" Eeport of the Cohscil of the Anthropological IssTircrTE 
. of Great Britain and Ireland for the year 1897. ' 

, - •3^ 

- •' H-.- 

The Council has to report that during the past year eleven /Jsw 
Chdinary Meetings and one special meeting have been held in' * 5 -,.. 
.addition to the Annual Meeting. 

; . In the course of the year the following numbers of tlie, "’;?| 
Jawmal have been issued ; Nos. 98, 99, 100, and 101, contain- 
; ing 614 pages of letterpress, and illustrated by 44 plates and a 
■large nmnber of woodcuts. 

^The Library is in full working order, many valuable additions 
. laving been made in the course of tlie year. The Catalogue 
has b^n kept up to date. 

•- . The classification of negatives and photographs, and the 
formation of a loan collection of Anthropological lantern slides 
, fer the use of Fellows was proceeded with. 

. In the following table the present state of the Institute, with 
respect to the number of its members, is compared with its 
ctmdition at the corresponding period of last year : — 




- J*"- 

■ 4» 





j Honorary. 

1 ! 

Corresponding. 

Compounders. 

Ordinary. 

Totali 

^;3aaBaiy 1st, 1897 j 

47 

26 

84 

206 

36a ■ 

i&ace elected 

3 

1 

2 

7 

•• 

r Deceased or re- 
' tired .. 

2 


4 

6 


^^hniarj 1st, 1898 

48 

27 

82 

207 

364 






. 4^. ' 

' . ' 

.i-' 

' 7^, 


'Is-; 


The following are the names of the Fellows whose deaths '$7' 
have been reported during the year : — i 

/ Prof. Leuckart, of Leipzig, Honorary Member. 

' ; ■ Prof. Steenstfup, of Copenhagen, Corresponding 
" ' ' _ . her ; and, 

TEev. Wm. Arthur. Mr. J. Theodore Bent. 

Mr. J. S. Coleman. Sir A. W. Franks, K.C.B. 

Mr. S. Harraden. ilr. J. Hey wood. 

Mr. S. Laing. Mr. A. Morrison. 


-Ms 




>- 




The Reports were adopted on the motion of the PRESn)ESK,4 
seconded by Sir H. Low. W 
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ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS. 

By E. W. Brabeook, President. 


-*• f^'fe 


'F*J%I'’'"- 

tfffi 

^.-. ■. A 

'•'# 

***Sv 


I HATE now the honour, for the third and last tki^^dli^^ 
delivering the customary annual address from the { 

acknowledge with gratitude the compliment you have ^3^ 
m prolonging my tenure of office beyond the usual 
the many other marks- of kindness and sympathy you 
shown me during these three years, which have been event^^ffl 
years for me in many ways. I ask your leave to offer my-^S 
respectful congratulations on the fact that you are abouS;^^ 

- m- accordance with the unanimous recommendation of ycwtti^^ 
^ CouncH, to elect in my place my valued Iriend, Mr. 

His official connection with the Ethnological Society 
menced in the jxar 1870, and from that time to the presenfc']^^'':*"^^^, 
wise counsels, his active energies, his wide and deep resources 
_ knowledge, have been freely given to the benefit of this Institute^ 

In the year 1875 it was my good fortune to serve with him in tfie* '- 
office of Director, in which office he succeeded me in the 
A881. He held it until 1890, when he became Yice-Presid^t^iS 
I hope and most entirely believe that increasing usefhkies8„ ?W 
and prosperity will be the record of the Institute while 

- occupies the chair. - 

- In respect to another office, also, a change takes place 
: mght. Mr. O. M. Dalton, whom we so cpnfidentiy recommende« 3 > 3 
to you two years ago, when Mr. Cuthhert Peek retired ftom' SSl: 

^ the office of Secretary, has found that the increase in 
, weight of official duty incumbent upon him at the 
: Museum wiU prevent his continuing to give us his valua^l2^' 
^services. It will be fresh in the recollection of all how vidSL^^^-- 
gj^ccessf ally Mr. Dalton has carried out the arrangements feiri 
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meetings during the last two years ; and tiie exceliehfc;^^ 
of our Journal imder Ms editorsMp speak for themselfes ® _ , 
4®dugli he took office under the disadvantages of having only '^l,- 
fJi^niJy joined the Institnfce, and of following a Secretary so 
* eric^tionally equipped for the work as Mr. Peek, his ability 
,. %hd devotion have triumphed over all difficulties, and I am sure 
*~:%sery member of the Council agrees with me in the expression:" 
S’i-oi our deep gratitude to him for his services. This Institute _ 
ha^ indeed, never yet failed to find good men to carry on its -'tvl: 
.r,JfOrk,and it is a great satisfaction to us that Mr. T. V. Holmes, 

has served on the Council for eleven years, has Mndly'^^,^, 
I’ieonsented to accept the office of Secretary. I cannot refrain 
i;Tfrom adding that the Cotmcil has been fortunate during the 
year in having the services as Assistant Secretary of a 
^-gentleman so well qualified for that office as Mr. J. Aplin 
.<2^ Webster. ^ 

t now proceed to the usual review of the papers read before 
S -ijSon during the year, the interest and variety of wMch confirm ...-‘llj 
I have said as to the excellent management of the meetings 'g? 


-^Mr. Dalton. 

^veral of these papers belong to the department of Physi<^- 
V^Stetoopology ; but as they are local in character, it will- be coh-^^- 
^|J,yi®i(mt to consider them in connection with the continents 
they belong. 

^jjvVJn th® department of prehistoric archfeologymjjB had a paper, 
|jfl^y our Treasurer Mr. Lewis, who deduced, from a careful 
1*?;=, analysis of the measurements of the ancient monuments at 
-i". Stanton Drew and at Merivale near Dartmoor, a series 
f:^:^merieal relations depending upon various significant numbers -3i* 
correspond in a remarkable manner with similar relatioi^^^^ 
from the meamrement of the ruins of Zimbabwe 
f^a^MashiMialand. - -Sr 

i , In the department of Sociolc^y, Dr. Colley March 
I^Ktributed a comprehensive inquiry into the myths wMch havaj* 

, round the idea of a special degree of wisdelii^ 

,^:;Ji»»^ed by birds, a conception, which he traced to the ancicAf^ 
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Egyptians, and which is the common traditional pi-oporty .ofo'V;;. 
many different races, and may even be said to survive to*;'.f:.; 
our own time in certain forms of religious iconogniphy. Mr. 
Holmes disposed in a conclusive manner of tlie evidence foci, '^■ 
the efficacy of the diviner and his rod in the aearcdi for water, "ri' 
On the Ethnography of Europe we had numerous - 


To begin with our own country: — ^Mr. A. W. Moore 


■ • . 

Beddoe investigated the physical anthropology of the Isle- 
Man, as disclosed by a record of the characteiistica of 
men enrolled in the regiment of Boyal Manx FeneiH^„'«^ 
between 1803 and 1810, and compared them with the evidepc^|l^ 
collected by Dr. Beddoe 80 years later, confirming bis* 
elusion that the population of that island, both in the 
and the south, is Scandio-Gaelic. Mr. Holmes drew 
• attention to a curious relic of border life in Scotland, in 
box used more than half a century ago for the smuggling 

• ^ '*• ’ , 

whiskey, when that conunodity was taxed more heavily’ in'': 
England than in Scotland. Dr. Beddoe favoured us wiffi'if®! 
another communication of great suggestive value, in wMek'f 
he showed that differences of complexion were traceable 
Ireland according as the subject bore an indigenous o»’' iaai:-^ YjS,' 
exotic surname — the index of nigrescence being much- Idwefe*^^!; 


in those who bear surnames indicating a mixture of 
than in those who bear the ancient Irish tribal names. •- 
Our much ^esteemed colleague. Dr. Topinard, of Paris, was 
so obliging as to communicate through Dr. Garson, the 
impressions derived by him from an obsen'a'tion of the peoplife/^^^ 
of Brittany, on a recent fourth visit to that part. He poiafej^'^jiir 
out that the anthropology of Brittany and that of 
touch in two points — that the special characters of ne^‘ r? 
lithic man and of the men of the Bronze Age respectiy^^J|<'” 
correspond in both ; and that the historic race which 
. in Wales and Cornwall emigrated in large numhem; 
Armorica. He found two general types in Brittany 
i' medium size, long square and flat features ; B, short in Jijt 


relatively short and round facial aspect. 
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IF in the lower parts. The general proportions of A are 
z head, rather short neck, rather large and square 

cliouldeiB, a high trunk, moderately short strong and coarse 
feeinbers, large extremities; both in face and body not a 
-Jhemitiful t 3 rpe. B, on the contrary, has a small head, fine 
-^rtures, lively and expressive eyes, an agreeable and supple 
-.fbrm' and small extremities, and is a pleasing type.- He dis- 
^fe^uMied also two special types of more rare occurrence : C, 
blonde population, known on the northern and western 
:eo9st3 as the English type, and D, wliich occurs among the 
jfeigpudens of Pont I’Abbe, who resemble the people of 
Aotvergne. He holds that type A is a combination of C and 
and compliments us by deriving its more unfavourable 
fisatufes from D ; — while he traces type B to the autochtho- 
race of the neolithic or, as he puts it, pmer dtre tmte sa 
of the palaeolithic age — a suggestion which possesses 
greatest possible interest for those among us who think 
continuity is the key to many anthropological problems. 
'0ic^ this reason, and also because of the weight which attaches 
emnmunication as coming from Dr. Topinard, and the 
^!m$euinstance that it appears in our Journal in the original 
I have been tempted to refer to this paper at greater 
y^gth than to others. 

valuable contributions by Mr. Myres deal with copper 
.i&i bronze in Cyprus and South East Europe ; and with an 
^^jday vessel from Amorgos, bearing a textile impression. 

Ethnography of Asia we received from Miss Godden 
completion of her most able monograph of the information 
pefesess as to the Haga and other frontier tribes of North 
We were also favoured by Sir George Eobertson with 
inthe felicitous form of the narrative of the life history 
OD'e of the Kafirs on Kafiristan and its people, who inhaMt 
'0i^l)order country in the far North East of our dominion 
is closely related to the present scene of hostilities there. 
Highness the Ean4e of Sarawak, Lady Brooke, snppliedi 
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with some effective photographs taken by herself reprer; 
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sentinsr the native races under her husband’s rule, whi^* 
eommented upon by Dr. Garaon. Afc our last ^ 

Landis communicated a paper on the Capping ceremoittj 


Corea. 


" - 4 


On the Ethnography of Africa, Mr. W. B. Harris 
paper on the Berbers of Morocco, a people “who haw’Se^’^' 
themselves aloof from Arab and European alike, and.i^fel^^^ 
wild country has been visited so seldom that the exploii^whi&|M* 
have reached any portion of it can be counted on the 
of one’s hands.” Mr. Seton-Karr recounted his diacoverT.hS''^^8 
the lost flint mines of Egypt in tlie eastern desert 
further discoveries of ancient Stone Implements in 
which now constitute an accumulation of evidence of tite 
ence there of palaeolithic man. Mr. H. C. Angus rectaded 
observations on the customs and superstitions of the pec^pfe 
Azimba and Chipitaland, daring a year spent in travellingtBn^^^*'* 
them. Mr. Bead and Mr. Dalton exhibited a marvelloTB 
tion of objects of art from Benin, since acquired for the 
Museum. Mr. F. Shrubsall contributed a paper on the 
of African bush races, in which he establishes the diatiuctioEB..;;^|^''; 
♦between the Bushmen proper, the Hottentots, and the surrouadr ;." 0. 
ing black races, by a series of careful moa-surcments of skulls.* 
existing in v'arious collections in England. ■ 

In relation to the Ethnography of Anii-rica, we held, on-tho .\i, 
courteous invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Maudslay, a m(!eting at 
South Kensington Museiun, where we inspected the mag^ific^^nt^^ 
collection of casts of the Maya Monuments and iirscriptiOBS. - 
made by Mr. Maudslay in Central America, and received fitaii" ^ 
him a most lucid explanation of their meaning. Miss 
gave us a paper on the significance of tlie scalp-look. i 

' Joseph Kuma Eat, of St. Kitts, contributed a paper on the \- 
• Carib language as now spoken in Dominica, in the West '. Y" 

' Didies. . .ist'i, 

■ii rfy 

On the Ethnography of Australasia, we have also had -a- 
number of valuable commxtnications. Mr. R H. Mathe«fs 
described and illustrated the various forms of BuUroarers nsed-v^ 
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Australiail aborigines and also contributed a 
r^n^alment of his description of their rock paintings an 4 

Mr. Duckworth, of Jesus College, Cambridge, com' 4^- 
■Jl^uted (through Professor Macalister) the measurements of 
Ifshiee skulls of male aboriginal Australians, which deviate but - 
from the averages deduced from the larger collection of 
vti^ffiTvations which we owed to the kindness of the same gentle-: 
''Hiatt in 1894. The Eev. Dr. James Chalmers furnished two i'i 
— one on the Toaripi or Motumotu tribe, situated in the ' % 
of Papua in Freshwater Bay, on the coast of New Guinea; - 
the other a valuable collection of anthropometric observa- ^ 
^^OH on natives of that Gulf, belonging to four different tribes, 
i’Afr a recent meeting -we admired and discussed a splendid . 
V-TfexhiMt of remains from Earotonga, by Mr. Moss; Mr. J. S. 
i:;^^^TdiBer contributed a paper on Eotmnah ; and we have finally -, f 
.Aio acknowledge a most interesting communication by Graf v. ’ 
on Duk-duk and other customs as forms of expression of - 
yJ^'Melanesian’s inteUectual life. ' 

pfjr'ln' the department of Linguistics, besides some papers 


^ 5 Afeady mentioned, we have been favoured with a collection of -3 
^f^fflo^aad specimens of the language of New Georgia, Solomon.- 
by lieut. B. T. Somerville, E.N., to which Mr. Sidn^ ■ 
^J^'Eay added an introductory notice of Melanesian and New «| 
^liEmea songs. We have also published vocabularies of the i^ 
and Tsgota dialects of British New Guinea contribute 
James Chalmers, to which Mr. Eay has added a note 
Western Papuan dialects; and a series of aborigmal 
ffi^^beabalaries of North-West Australia collected by Mr. E. 
| 2 'jS^y, also annotated by Mr. Eay. These valuable communi- 
appear in the Anthropolcgical Miscellanea in 
a department of our work which has been conductei.#^ 
Secretary, Mr. Dalton, in the most admirable manner. 

?I pass on to the record of our losses by death during 
That of Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks, great as it 
g|,^;tt^ not now refer to at length, the brief and inadequ^|§ 
^tiiMNKcvatmns which I made on it at the time having alrea<^^' 
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appeared in the Journal. I will merely place on record flte 
facts that he joined the Ethnological Society in 1863, 
elected a member of its Council in 1865, and became a Vide- • ' lA* 

'.Tv , 

President of this Institute in 1874. For a long time' 'hesr 
regularly attended our meetings, took an active part in the pro-, 
ceedings, and made a great number of communications to 
Journal. His primary allegiance was due, however, to 
Society of Antiquaries, which he had joined on the 
December, 1853, and in which for many years he played a 
distinguished part. His first contribution to “ Archseologia^*^ 
was made on the very day he became a Fellow, under the titlej;' 


“ Observations on an Ancient Fibula.” -• 

Sir A. W. Franks died at an advanced age after a long asd- 
biiUiant career. In the death of Mr. J. Theodore Bent, the ’fe^^P 
Institute has to deplore the early termination of a life of r 8 mark*j->^ 
able achievement and high promise. An intrepid explorer and 
a ripe scholar, Mr. Bent was also a man of singulady attractjyg?^^^^ • 
and engaging character. His first communication to this InsH-^i^^ 
tute was in May, 1884, when he described the prehistoric remains 
of Antiparos and e.xhibited a large and interesting collection 
of antiquities brought by him from that island. In the next 
following year he read a paper on Insular Greek customs ; and ; W 5 
Mrs. Bent, his devoted wife and the comrade in his researches, ' ■' 
exhibited and described a number of dresses and other objects 
from the Greek islands collected during three winters. In 
1890 he read two papers, respectively on the Ansaireeand the 
Yourouks, of Asia Minor. In 1892 he communicated to ns 
wonderful finds at the Great Zimbabwe ruins, and 
them with a view to elucidating the origin of the race 
built them. After that, he pursued his researches in the sacred + yjy 
city of the Ethiopians, and published a valuable work on that 
subject, as a sequel to his book on the “Buined Cities of Mashona-' '''4^'2 
, land.” In 1895 he recounted to us his visits to the Hadranundt 
and Dhofar, the frankincense and myrrh countries of South r'l’v ^ 
Arabia, with a description of the Bedouins of both districts and- 
their different characteristics. He maybe said, indeed, to, 
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ol fee martyis of science, his death having resulted 




< ^ '- 

j^Bgaiarial fever caught in Africa. Mrs. Bent was, at the tiiae,>;if^^. 

suffering from the same cause. In answering the letter 
^^Bich I was desired by the Council to write, expressing our 
[i j^frow and sympathy and our hopes for her speedy recovery, 
was so kind as to say that, when well enongh, she would , 
through Mr. Bent’s papers and her own memoranda, and 
^/iiibniLmanicate to this Institute anything she might find that 
interest us. We are now looking forward to the early- 
of this gracious and kindly promise. 

Mr. Charles Harrison, M.P., whose sudden illness and death 
S^/'aSfer attending the funeral of Sir Frank Lockwood are so much 
jjitj he regretted, joined our ranks in 1869. The interest he took 
our pursuits was especially marked by his having published, 




w 






-S' 


his own expense, a fine selection of photographs of ethno- 
^ 0 n^bic^ objects from the collections in the British Museum, - 
, of which he occasionally exhibited before us. ' ^ 

venerable Mr. James Hey wood, F.RS., formerly MP., 
belonged to our body ever since the year 1844. I am not L ”* 
to trace any communication by him in our proceedings, 
recollect that he -took an active part in the work of .the,V;J,j(, 
^ife^itppGmetric Committee of the British Association, of wMcfe; '^ 

■ u member. 

'^^iJEeat-Admiral Tremlett, who had reached his eighty-secondi J 
.ji year, died on the 5th April. His naval career commenced in** 

'r . tiie year 1830, and was one of distinction. It had been hiA%^ 
Ca^m for many years to spend some weeks in Brittany, aadfi ' 

' 'he iKJcamo an admitted authority on the rude stone monumentit^^ 
country. He was always pleased to supply en^uireisr j 
copies of books, plans, and illustrations relating to them,- ^ 
several occasions he read papers on that subject to 
^ 'Institute, and he was a contributor to various archaeol(^crf,;;f' 
publications. 

announcement of the death of Dr. Charles Catfa^’ 
carries our memory back to the early days of the Anth 






Society, of which he and our colleague, Mr, Jt- 
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Coll ill "wood, \v(;ro t.lit‘ first IFonorar^’ Siioretarios. He..in^^: 
pupil and assistiiiu of Sir Jliolianl Uweii, who had a iiigliopiju^^^, 
of his (pialificiilioiis, and eontributod a Profacie to his “ 
for Students.” His accomplishments as a craniologisf 
skill as a debater are testified by many entries in; oar' 
records, and it is a regret to us all that the great 
held forth of a distinguished career should have beea < 
orer by illness and misfortune in his later days. 

Foremost among the matters that have occupied our ) 
during the year has been the question, to which I 
my last address — of the establishment of an et 
bureau. At the annual meeting you resolved, on 
of Mr. Gomme, that the Council take steps during 
to find the best means of forming such a bureau and 
for it the support of Government. The Council, in cpmf 
_with this resolution, appointed a Committee for the 
and that Committee had the satisfaction of finding 
British Association was already moving in the mattaL ’i.^^^ 
Council has kept in touch with the proceedings, of' 
Association in this business, through the kind offices' it*’:;;.. 
John Evans as intermediary, who is not only a past 
of tliis Institute, but the actual President of the Assocd^i^l' 
and one of the Trustees of the British Museum. We 
every reason to hope that the Trustees of the British . 

will not be unwilling to accept the functitm of administinl^^tf 
uf the bureau, and will urge upon the Govenunent tiie 
priety of making suitable provision for its festa hliahim^^f ^ij 
maintenance. The Council of this Institute will not 
do all that can be done to promote the sucee^fol issiKEi^^- 
negotiations. _ , 

As this Institute is much concerned in the positii^’ 
by Anthropology in the general meetings and at the 
hoard of the British Association, I may be permitted t» r“ 

; to the proceedings of the pleasant and memotahle 
- held at Toronto in August, where Anthropology* esj 
^t branch of it which deals with Arebseffiogy, wa» 
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^rsoaof the President, Sir Jc^ Kvaos. As he 'bs^^_ 
^i^yTsaidi his “ principal efiforts have now for many years 
^^sSrecsi^ towards attempting to foi^e those links in the hist^y^ 
world, and especially of humanity, that cotmect lhe’4 
J'^|^^''with the present, and towards tracing that course dfl 
^^^fatien which plays as important a part in the physical an^' 
development of man as it does in that of the 
.^j^pv^tahle creatiom” In his address he brought und@^f^ 
|^;thTOw the state of our present knowledge with regard to thef^l 
of man, and remarked, “ Is not this a case in whi<i »j 
'^^ imagination may be fairly invoked in aid of Science ? 5^; 
rUfey we not picture to ourselves our earliest ancestors 

Asia, in a tropical climate, with the means of . sab-'-'^fe 
^^^ence ready at hand, gradually developing from a lowly ’ 
aoquirmg a taste for hunting, if not indeed being diiv^^^, 
yjK^otect themselves from the beasts around them, and evoK^;; 

^ more complicated forms of tools or weapons from t3^^^ 

flakes that had previously served them as knives ? 

, the stage of civilization denoted by these Pdseolifeie-i^ 
had been reached, game should become scarcer, 
^o.:linnter’s life assume a more nomad character, may not 
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migrations naturally have ensued which, foUowhi^ 
course of ‘westward towards the setting sun'mi^bii.^ 
lead to a Palaeolithic population finding its way fr®! 
borders of Western Europe? ” 
incident in the voyage of the “ Parisian ” steamie^T 
, many of the party to Canady was the collectkai^ 

Pte^essor A. Macalister of anthropometric observatioss wl-' 
As m^surements of a special group of in#|^r 
®^ls, aiese ^ould be interesting, and I hope wOl he conanttll 
to- us at an early meeting. 

fi - A nthr opol(^cal Section was presided over ly : 

Turner, whose address, by way of distincti<ai\fta^M' 
in which the hnks nniting man to 
have been dwelt upon, emphasised the specially 
<rf mankind. The section was favou^ ^XiC 

2 
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_ presence of many anthropologists from Canada and th6 X^ } 
States, among whom Dr. Dawson of Toronto, and 
McGee of Washington and Putnam of Hfew Tork^ 
active part as sectional Vice-Presidents. Miss Alice 
President of the Anthropological Section of the 
Association, also attended the meeting and read severaJ 
derived from her personal observation of the heliefe and prae&^ 
of the Omaha and other Indian tribes. A distinctively 
canist tone was given to the proceedings of the section, 
were terminated by a spirited discussion of the question 
Trenton implements and other finds in America allied 
palaeolithic. ' . / 

The report of the Ethnographic Survey Committi^ 
which this Institute is directly represented, contains thp? 
pletion of the typical collection of seven hundred and 
. three observations of Scottish folk-lore made by the lan^^' ' 
Dr. Walter Gregor, and an abstract of the physical measuren^iri^ 
taken by him. The Cambridge sub-committee reports 
progress made in its survey of East Anglia ; and other 
tions of anthropometric measurements are fumkhed 
Cleckheaton in k orkshire, Aberdeen, Banffshire, and tte 
of Lewis. The sub-committee for Ireland is also proep^^^” 
with the work, the results of which are published by the 
Irish Academy. An important Committee has been 
for the Ethnographic survey of the Dominion of 
which Mr. Hartland, Professor Haddon and I have 1^®^ 
quested to co-operate as British members. The 
that Committee is Dr. G. Dawson, now an honora^ 

. Vhis Institute. . 

We all most heartily wish good speed and great saeeea^^ 
Professor Haddon in his expedition to Papua in the ' 

. of geographical, anthropological, and zoological sci etwa * 
understand that he hopes before he leaves England, whiek^ 

. be in a few weeks’ time, to be able to issneabook on tile ' 
of man, with especial reference to practical ethnn gi^pbiq ik^ 
publication to which we shall look forward wiSK" 


} -r pTmdeni' a Address. ' ■■■■', ' ‘Safe 
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, aad which I have no donbt we shall find exceedii^i^ 


leaving this subject, you will perhaps permit me 








as the Council of the British Association has paid the^ 


-^Wifitate and myself the compliment of nominating me 

over. Section H at Bristol, I shall hope to be supportedv 
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your presence there and by the contribution of papers fromr^*^ 

Siil-many Fellows of the Institute as possible. I have also had 
®&e honour to be appointed by the Bibliothfeque Rationale 
ff^^ajEice one of the jury to advise on the quadrennial competitioirC«& 
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f& Jhe Angrand prize of 5,000 fr. 

^ i inentioned just now the election of Dr. Dawson of Canada*':;S 
■^^88 one of our honorary Fellows. We have likewise added t&‘^ 
■'^.^haJ dfetinguished list the names of Professor Sergi of Kome' 4 t|i!i 
Senor Troneoso of Mexico. - 3^ 

We have taken part in the proceedings for establishing an 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. Mr. Fran^ iS - 
has prepared for the Committee of the Eoyal Soei^;^^ 
^^^bich is engaged upon that work, a syllabus of Anthropolo^;^ 
K>i^ych S appended to this address, and two representatives 
Tnatitmte (one of them Professor E. B. Tylor) form part 
^p^FTational Committee for consulting with the Koyal Socie^^; 
^^imittee as to the method of organising the Catalogue in thi^* 
upon the scheme they are elaborating. This import®!^ 
f^^feSaldng involves the cataloguing of all scientific litei^di^ 
a nnifcrm system in aH parts of the world, and is 
this Institute will watch with great interest and do __ 
may be in its power to promote. ‘ 

2% :ft0ie occurrence in a recent niunber of the " Archseoh^icifi 
" ” of a paper on Some Social Coptic Customs, by Maretlii|^ 
k& Bey, a gentleman belonging to one of the old conswf^ 
families, who writes from personal familiarity . 'T 
some of which can be traced to remote periods; -- 
llHeirito O^^tian history, leads to the observation tha#^^^ 
^^|®oe^^ng8 of Societies dealing with various phases of- 
frequently overlap. Though this paper would 
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beai equally appropriate to our own meeting or to those' Of 
¥olk Lore Society, I do not grudge to so eminent and leanieiL«^;- 
Society as the Eoyal Arehjeological Institute .an 
excursion into ancient Sociology; .but I confess ^ 
continue to regret the dissipation of energy caused by 
tinuance apart of two bodies which have so much in 
as the Folk Lore Society and this Institute. My 
endeavour, a few years ago, to bring them together faile^^^^'^ 
signally. I am not without hope, however, in the intere^^|S 
science and of economy, that it may some day be reneW^'^^' 
more capable hands, and with better prospects of suce®&; ^ 

I must not pass without notice some recently-pubfishedi^^S; 
tnbutions to anthropological literature. W^e have to 


late Sir John Evans on the Completion of a new editi^5*?^ 

Ilia Alafiftinol Ttrn-rlj- T i' j *» 


^ ®^^®®ical work on “Ancient Stone Implements.” 

, material it contains, derived from the more recent .diseovS^^ 

^ discussed with the caution and reserve, which we know 

of our distinguished colleague, and which-^^^r 
for absolute confidence in him wl^pj^^p' 
a definite conclusion. The work in its revis^ 

. V will remain,‘as it always has been, the principal 
the subject with which it deals. 

Miss Mary H. Erngsley’s delightful work describ^^:^!^ 
Travels in West Africa is full of anthropological info rma^iSC^ 

^ “^y briefly summarize her description of the Bubis 
j ;'' .^o™®odo Po. Pnlike natives of other parts, -^ey go 

t^tfously unclothed, but wear a plaster of tola ^maturaJnf '^ 
kody, and a hat of plaited palm leaf, much adorftedfeS^ 
i . plumes, stick a piece of wood through the lobe of 
haog a string of jujus round the neck. They alsg 
Jlf'S' leglets of twisted grass, and girdles made of piei%^'^“ - ' 

currency Tlieir houses are of 

' houses of assembly and private' living bouj^^il^ 

very small They hunt chiefly with traps They^l^^ 
V^t6 Vsnis, koko. anrl 'nlanf.jiina 


yams, koko, and plantains. They physically 
' framed race, and their language is of a Bantu stoefcAjir^"'^ 
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stone implements and use -wooden speare. 

' yeqr rude, but their basket work is good. use 

peculiar form o£ musical instrument, made like a bow, -witt 
i^ing of fibre. One end of the bow' is placed against 
and the string struck with a stick and scraped mth * 



S^f 


^^ihiee not yet liad the opportunity of reading the recentdy^^J^ 
^^WMied work of Mr. Grant Allen on the “Evolution af.t^l^" 
of God,” and I am not therefore prepared to offer an opimoa 
pn the method of the author’s research or the nature of lif- 
eohclusious at which he arrives ; but I mention, it in this ^^ 
becausc it appears to me to deal with a subject th^»‘.- 
one for anthropological enquiry. All our notions 
tim . Divine Being are- so essentially anthropomorphie— so.i^ 
derived from our own consciousness and limited h^*^ 
Bmitation of our faculties — ^that the origin and developmeaf 


idea is a legitimate and fruitful subject for scient^^ 
That such a subject ought to be treated in 
it spirit, and in such a maimer as to avoid giving offence^-. 
^^^'whn Ain g those feelings and sentiments which are esteemed^^ 
i|e'!preciou3 by the great majority of mankind, goes withau^l^ 
I am much indined to believe that the religious 


is as es^ntial and natural a part of the cQnstitutLoB^^ ['^_ 
jUS imy fdiysieal or mental character that he 




has been implanted in him by the Creator in the s^[iS 
^ and passed through the same processes of evdntioi^^ 
elc^aient. In this respect, as in every other, the orfer rf 
is expre^ed in continuity and not in catadysm. 
the pr^ent day every scientific society must be 
;in the popularising, or, as our French friends- 

of its pursuits. From this point of view * 


m 




attention to a most attractive vdume by 
'^laember the Eev. T. J. Hutchinson, on “Marriage Custoa%; 
= , w&cit cannot fail to interest its readers in some problenpfi 

•'.I ▼ Ll r_-_' ''£j:s5 


iye sociology. I may also mention that in conneei^^, 
&e Society for the Extension of University Teac 
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K A. Parkyn is delivering a course of ten lectures on. 

Natursd History of Man. ■ ■ 

An admirable series of lectures on the Eacial iGeogn^^g 
of Europe, delivered by Professor William Z. Eipley, of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is being published, 
ample illustrations, in “ Appleton’s Popular Science l^iontii^i’f^ 
The eleventh lecture of the Series relates to the Briti^ xiAji.'?. 
In preparing it. Professor Eipley has made excellent use of; ,|1 
collections made by the Photograph sub-Committee 
Anthropometric Committee of the British Associatitm, 
by the courtesy of that Association, were entrusted to 
Institute for safe custody and for the purposes of study 
that Committee had completed its labours. It gave Die 
pleasure to move the Council that these photographs should 
■placed for that purpose at the disposal of Professor 
they most cordially assented to the req[uest, and the result 
amply justified them in doing so. ' . 

If, upon this summary of the year, I take upon mys^ 
assert that the Science of Anthropology and the Anthro] 
logical Institute are living, are useful, and are prc^resfflv^;|^ 
shall not fear contradiction, for the facts are aU in 
I may perhaps be permitted, however, in this my swam- 
to conclude with some observations on the unsolved 
which yet remain and the work which stiU lies before nst 

I submit, as postulates, the unity of the 
sciences, on which I dwelt in my first address, and the doctiipy^* 
of continuity, to which I referred in my second address, 
indeed remains to be done before the consequences of thtoe^K^^ 
.worked out. 

The innumerable links in the chain of existence yrhicE 
;the successive stages of development consequent on 
, tion of the erect posture, indicated in the masterly 
Hr. Munro — ^the true history of the apparent break betwc^u'^i^ 

. 'palaeolithic and neolithic periods — the philosophy of the 
' p^rance of races — and a hundred other problems 
phyrical anthropology — are still unsolved, 
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and development of mo<ic3 of thooglit, cspcciaUjF . ft.; 
lelation to udatters of religion and of superstition — in wjdebjlj^ 
*|^/^erl)ert. Spencer, Professor Tylor, and Sir John Lubhoet 
so worthily led the way — are a field for endless specif- 
and investigation. 

%S ’ gfwitTly , the actual observation of man as he exists by means^/l^ 

S J&at essential part of science which consists in measurement, : 

I’^mbined with the accurate record of his passing mentab^^^ 

"^jftases, may well be pushed forward with greater assiduity and^^P 

^ffajseverance. We study a noble science. Eightly pursued, 

Jjil may affect the mind of man more beneficially than possibly 

^ l^y .other. It may teach the student to look back to the 

"|i,hole of the pit whence he was digged: — to look forward to a 

f^iNaire that he may contribute to make better and brighter : — • 

look around upon all nature as akin to him, and upon 

’i"sMud6as races of mankind in the light of the duty that he ow^^i^ 

Aem : — to look upward to that Creator who first implanted 

^^I'Hature the faculties that have made man what he now isj.=|^ 

4^ieBd m9j make those who are to come after even more capable'>^ 

• '* - 

being useful and being happy. 

‘ c-^.: 

V ' Appendix. 


Society of London. — Iriiernational Catalogue .CommMee. J^ 


“ ANTHBOPOLOGT. 

i Gmieml Works. M ' 

jXSitmeuts and Collections. ' 

1. Catal^ues, guides, and descriptions. : 

. . % Methods of preserving and arranging anthtopol{^^k-|? 




^^0-Arehm>logy. 


specimens. 






1. General works. - ' 

2. Antiquity of man, place of origin. 1 

3. Prehistoric remains, descriptive, comparative, teptS” 

graphical. . . 

4. Contemporary fauna and flora. 
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5. Prehistoric dwollings, buildings, and graves. 

6. Occupations and industries of prrfiistoric 

.Anthropometry. AS- 

1. Instruments and methods. 

2. Craniology, osteology. 

3. External features (form, colour, hair, teeth, 

4. Human faculties, physical powers. 

5. Criminal anthropolc^. 

6. Monstrosities and abnormalities. 

7. Human statistics. 

Paces. 

1. General works. 

2. Classification by name and language. 


B. 


E. 


F. 



v_ 






«■* ,%-f 


3. Eacial peculiarities (physiqae,fertility,patholo^^^' 


6 . 


J)idustHal Occupatwm and Appliances. 

1. General works. 

2. Dwellings, buildings, furniture. 

3. Food, drink, narcotics, &c., cookery. 
4 Domestic animals, pastoral life. 

5. Agriculture. 

6. Clothing. 

7. Spinning, weaving, sewing, basketry. 

8. Fire-making, illuminants. 

9. Ceramics, glass-making. 

10. Stone-working. 

11. Metallurgy. 

12. Carpentry, mechanics. 

13. Fishing, • 

14 War, hunting. 

15. Navigation. 

16. Land transit and transport. 

17. Trade, commerce, barter, currency. 
Arts of Pleasure. 

1. General works. 

2. Music, vocal and instrumental. 






--.mg- 










■.'Ay*, 

^ 5i ' f 
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: • Poelary, reciUtiou, folk^^^ _ ' ^ . 

f:r 4j Sanees and drama. , . ; V 7 . 

" 5; Plastic and graphic arts. - . f ; : 7 

,^6. Personal adornment (ornaments, painting, tattMnng^ 
artificial deformation). 

7, Crames. - 


y^i>r- 


Communication of Ideas. 

; i. Speech, language, grammar. 
% Gesture language, signals. 


' 3. Symbolic messages and records, pictographs, writings 




(chiefly of primitive races). 
^4:7 ' 1. General works. 

Counting and arithmetic. 

^ Mensuration. 

4 Astronomy, geography. 

5. Medicine, surgery, hygiene. 
-7. 6. Other sciences. 

History. . ' - 


-- ■ 


‘ i/. Supcestilion, Jieliffiou, Customs. - . . . . Ttyi. 

V ■ ■■ 1. General works. 

Greeds, mythology, folk-lore. . --5^ 

s^5? t“V ' 3. Pri^thood, rain doctors, &c. i ,7ii, - 

T ^ Witchcraft, charms, m^a . >,#- 

Ceremonies at birth, puberty, marriage, death, 

' buriaL - - ■ 

A- Other seasonal ceremonies (seed time, harv^t, 

7,^ Cannibdism. 4- 




Si; 


7- C Crimes and pu 
' 3.. Oaths, ordeals. 


1, Governing powers. 

C Crimes and punishments 




4c Property, inheritance, contracts. 
5. Marriage restrictions. 


Z'^f- 
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Sociology (chiefly of primitive races). 

1. General works. 

2. Eelation of the sexes. 

3. The family and clan, < 

4 Slavery. 

5. Societies and clubs. 

6. Morality, ethics. 






m- 




Specimen of proposed Index (but it should contain 
more words than these). Names of races and langru^^^^ 
sub-headings to E 2, and are to be indexed apart 




^Esthetics 

G. 

Antiquity of Man 

-cr® 

- ' - ' --1.“ 

Agriculture 

F5. 

Archeology 

- 

Alphabet 

HI. 

Architecture 


Amulet 

J4. 

Arithmetic 


Amusements G, G 7. 

Arts, industrial 


Animals, domestic 

F4 

of pleasure 


Animism 

J 2. 

Astrolc^ 


A>"FHK0P0METKT 

D. 

Astronomy 




Jiejiort of Scrutineers. 


" . ^ liejiorl of Scrutineers. ■365 ^ ' ' 

'Vj'J 

moved by Mr. A. P. Maupslat, seconded by Mr.- A,,'*#? 
3 |T 4 ^:^m!id unanimously resdved: — - - ^ 

• l } “ Biat tbe thanks of the Meeting be given to the Pr®id€mbv|f^ 

: 1 for his address, and that it be printed in the 

• of the Institute.” / , ; 

ScKUTiNEEBS gave in their Report, and the foUowii^ .SftC 
r^ntl^en were declared to be duly elected to serve as Officem' w 
CS)uncil for the year 1898. 








Wi 


■v(I*nsident. — ^F. W. Eudler, Esq., F.G.S. 

¥^e>-Presidents. — H. Balfotir, Esq., M. A ; John Beddoe, Esq., 
MLD., F.RS.; E W. Brabrook, Esq., C.B., F.S.A ; Sir John 
'^jams, ELC.B., D.C i., F.RS. ; Sir W. BL Flower, K.C.Bt, 
XJLD„ F.RS. ; £kan(^ Galton, Esq., D.C.E, F.RS. ; Et. HobL~ 3j- 
Tor John Lubbock, Bart, F.E.S. ; Prof. A. Macaliker, 

.jr^^RS. 5 A P. Maudslay, Esq., F.RG.S. ; Cuthbert Peek, EBq.,*^v. 
jSJlA, FEA. ; lieut-General Htt Eivers, D.C.E, FJB.S. ; PibCj;'W" 

T - V Tfc fn—i--. •Fx X xn x» n • 


R Tylor, D.C.L, F.RS. 




flSeeretary. — ^T. V. Holmes, Esq., F.G.S. 


M- 


jtnasttrer. — A L Lewis, Esq., F.CA. 


- 


y^^lGeuncil. — G. M. Atkinson, Esq.; W. M. Beaufort, Esq.; J. 
’^AGtJKngwood, Esq., F.G.S. ; Wm. Crooke, Esq., RA ; O. 
p)lil$(m. Esq., MA ; A J. Evans, Esq., M.A, F.SA. ; J^ G. ^ 
d&q., M.D. ; G. L. Gonune, Esq., FB.A ; W. Gowlmi4;^^4 
||^ F.SA..; R B. Holt, Esq.; Prof. G. B. How^, LLI1.,;3 
J Sir IL BL Howorth, M.P. ; Sir Hugh Low, G.C.M.G.'|.5r 
J^irMddnlph Martin, Esq., MP. ; J. L Myres, Esq., 

FJt.G.S.; J. Edge Partington, Esq., F.RG.S. ; R 

C,H.Read,E^.,F.S.A; Coutts Trotter, Esq., FjG.&irfl 
|j.WaIhouse,Esq. 




Secretary. — J. Aplin Webster, Esq. 


-■3 


vt^ of th a nks to the retiring President, Vice-PtesidOT^i^ 
tod. Councillors, as well as to the Secretaiy, the Iheasure]^ 

; Auditors and the Scrutineers, was moved, seconded, and canfe^fi 
;V.^ acclamation. . 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW 



Headers of the Journal are invited to communicate any nevci j 
especial interest which -come under their notice. Short atstse^ifff^. 
extracts from letters, icill be published at the discretion of t%s 
Letters should be marked ‘^Miscellanea" and addressed if 


Secretary, 3, Hanover Square, TT. 





Object ’’ ; 



“Religions of PrimitiTe Peoples” By Daniel 
IiL.D. (American Lectures on tbe > History of - 
2nd Series. Hew York, 1897. 254 pp., 8to.)J , " 

Tbis book embodies tbe. substance of six lectnreS'ilelive9nS^)p 
Dr. Brinton in Boston, Ifew TtH*k, Pbiladelplua, and otbcx- 
during 1896-97. The lectures are placed nnSter the 
headings : “ The Scientific Study of Primitire Beligions: 
and Definitions”; “The Origin and Contents' of 
Religions”; “PrimitiTe Religious Expression in the’ 
“PnmitiTe Religions Expression in the 
Religions Expression in the Rite ” ; “ The. Lines of Itej 
of ftimitive Religions.” The enumeration of the'iSfle#?!’ 
indicate the extent of the ground which Dr. Brinton eor^s^ : ^ 
the reputation of the writer for original research in this awtiwi^' 
studies connected with the early history of .man is :of 
sufficient guarantee for the interring and suggestire nftttl:^^* 
the book. Dr. Brinton finds that the nniven^ postn&t%J^^ 
psychic origin of all religious thought, is the rect^nition 
conscious volition is the ultimate source of all farce ” ; S3^;li^i|" 
.whether we consider the highest religions, or the earliest' 
primitive cnlts, the foundation of belief lies in the 
&ith in mind, in the snpersensnons, as the ultimate soni^ «i^ , , 

■ being. Hot less important than this primary fedth is tte 
fts corollary, that with this mind or conscious inieliigmtc^ 

■in continual communication. ' 

Some of Dr. Brinton’s most interesting pagra derilled-w - 
. fact that the inspiration of tbe savage seer is based ' 
snppresrion of the reason and the snpriraedingot the con 
of everyday life by a state of snb-conscioasneas, in - ‘ ' 

.is hat oiiBly aware of his utterances. Dhring this sal 
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■•}■■■■: ' ' 

...... 

: fstste the divine infinence is supposed to obtain freer access; 

/what is '3 reality the expression of sabmerged ideas not hiiheil^ft^ 
fben^d by attention is obejed by those who hear it as the 
accent of the god himself. The ascetic practices to which 
■ Taedicrb"-men resort have for their object this very abdication 
ireMOtt, which, in view of the nervous and emotional eonditkm 

the seorTs r^nced, can generally be produced without vray - 
Ugrei^' difficulty. “Man owes less to his conscionsness than h»'fs 
;.^ta(|lHasmsQioas intelligence, and of this reKgion has been the ehwfi^^' 
fOBclerjB^trar.’' Dr. Brinton has treated tiie various parts of his ,^??,;. 
.w^dp uobject in a lucid and attractive manner, and all the lectmreSJlH^g 
^^ emin^tly readable. The volume is furnished with an ind^?^^ 
^^aut^^es and an index of subjects. . : . 


^^'^Tbe Amerieon Antiquarian,” in Nos. V and VI of voL xii;l.sir^, 
’’^ttfdiis : — The Palseolithic Age;” extracts from the Address of- 3-^ 
^hn Evans, D.C.L.*; “A Belie of De Soto’s Expedition— 
^hnmd^itt Alabama,” by H. S. Halbert; “The Symbol oS 

hy I«wia W. Gunekel ; “ The Geography of the Tsini-';^^ 
^ybnan bduins,” by G. A. Dorsey; “The Age of the World 

of Man Totems Inscribed upon Papuan Skulls 
^^Dtmtnded}, by G,. A. Dorsey and William H. Holmes ; “ Th|U?3^ 
in Europe and America,” by Stephen D. Peet; '“ Tatfe*^® 
ers of Ancient People”; “The ]^ligion of China and. 
compared (illustrated), by James Wickersham; “Bopi ” ' 



i in- Coral Formations,” by J(An Fraser, LL.D.- 

IBS. 
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